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Art.  L — The  Preedmek  at  Port  Rotjll. 

Thr  pocuUarity  with  which  slavery  usually  stamps  its  victims 
if  efieeied  not  so  much  by  a  ftositive  brand  of  its  own  as  by 
simply  remoring  him  from  that  contact  with  circumstance 
which  19  the  normal  condition  of  growth*  Outside  of  slaveryi 
enm  In  almost  every  depth  of  barbarism,  circumstances  serve 
to  increase  human  power.  But  in  slavery,  not  only  are  natural 
rigliU  denied,  but,  what  is  quite  as  ii\jurious,  necessary  wants 
mre  supplied  -  — ^  rr  contributes  to  the  repression  of  fac- 
ulty* Thi!  -  institution  is  a  nursery  for  perpetuat- 
ifig  inraacy ;  and  the  more  enlightened  the  nurse,  the  more 
mooetslul  his  efforts,  The  world  has  waited  for  the  nineteenth 
centtiry  ud  republican  institutions  to  develop  slavery  in  its 
hugisst  and  most  direful  proportions ;  and  now  that  the  man- 
owncr'i  reckless  pride  has  made  its  fatal  mistake,  the  most 
sbsjneful  spectacle  that  ever  saddened  earth  is  opened  for  the 
n^tiouM  to  behold,  —  the  spectacle  of  a  race  of  stunted,  mis- 
rinmpeo  ditldren,  writhing  from  the  grasp  of  that  people  which, 
in  10  many  respects,  is  the  foremost  of  the  age. 

b  is  this  immaturity  that  occasions  the  chief  difficulty  in  an- 
MifUng  t'  '    Nature,  as  we  see  it  in  the  South,     In  each 

Mpttati  ^         iis  mental  and  moral  coustitution  we  miss 

the  effect  of  tmining.  No  tendency  has  had  scope  to  display 
(Lft  diroctioa  mid  rigor.  Careful  study  is  required,  therefore, 
of  the  speeifio  effects  of  slavery,  bath  to  di.'stinguibh  what  Vi 

voua. — KO*  208*  1 
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innate  from  what  really  belongs  to  this  condition,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  qualities  of  those  who  have  been  slaves  at  their  true 
worth  under  natural  laws  of  development.  It  is  because  this 
is  often  neglected,  that  the  negro's  friends  and  his  enemies 
differ  so  widely  in  describing  his  character. 

The  freedmen  of  Port  Royal  have  been  regarded  as  the 
lowest  of  their  race  in  America.  On  account  of  their  insu- 
lation from  the  few  currents  of  intelligence  that  find  their 
way  to  the  plantations  of  the  mainland,  they  are  probably 
less  raised  from  their  original  degradation  tlian  the  major- 
ity of  the  blacks,  —  an  impression  that  is  confirmed  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  refugees  who  have  escaped  from  the 
interior  of  the  State.  Three  years  we  have  passed  with  these 
people,  knowing  them  intimately  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Our  experience  therefore  is  narrow,  but  at  least  neither  dis- 
tance nor  the  light  that  is  most  favorable  lends  coloring  to 
our  view. 

The  first  inquiry  in  regard  to  them  naturally  concerns  their 
intellect.  Of  the  mental  faculties,  those  in  close  connection 
with  the  outward  senses  are  alone  developed.  That  they  ob- 
serve well,  is  proved  by  their  quickness  in  imitation ;  and  their 
memory  often  surprises  persons  used  to  note-books  and  memo- 
randa. But  while  they  apprehend  and  hold  detached  facts 
easily,  they  are  slow  to  comprehend  them  in  connection, — are 
deficient  in  the  more  ideal  operations,  which  require  refioctioo 
and  reasoning.  Hence  arises  an  appalling  mental  inaccuracy. 
Nothing  reveals  more  strikingly  this  mental  degradation  than 
the  confusion  of  ideas  that  blurs  their  common  statements.  It 
even  accounts  for  much  of  their  apparent  dishonesty,  and  most 
curiously  distorts  the  structure  of  their  language.  An  inter- 
course of  several  montlis  is  needed  thoroughly  to  understand 
their  jumbled  speech.  Their  minds  are  by  no  means  inactive, 
however,  though  the  range  of  thought  is  so  limited ;  nor  does 
their  ignorance  appear  dulness.  The  impression  made  by  a 
short  acquaintance  with  the  Sea  Island  negroes,  and  confirmed 
by  a  longer  one,  is  that  they  have  capacity,  but  lack  ability,  — 
the  term  properly  applicable  to  the  mind  which  by  discipline 
has  control  of  its  powers.  That  the  faculty  exists  dormantlj 
and  awaits  its  training  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
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'Mlmhttdi  it  b  ulreadj  partially  dcreloped.     The  slight  educa- 

y  familiarity  with  white  people  ha^i,  for  instance, 

.,^oS  of  bouse  servants  to  a  decidedly  higher  grado 

nee,  and  rough  taleut  19  not  unfrequently  met  with 

tUla»at|»ek  genuine  respect. 

Ofeottrse  the  instruction  which  the  children  principally  have 
r^eifed  during  tlic  last  Uiree  years  cannot  have  visibly  affected 
tUs  condition.     It  13  to  the^  children  alone,  and  not  at  once 
^^^liBi,  thai  wo  may  fairly  look  for  evidence  of  greater  mental 
HHBtium  Uiat  exhibited  by  their  parents.     I^Iany  friends  of 
I     lite  Port  Royal  movement  have  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of 
ilie  extent  of  the  education  already  accomplished  there*     We 
hnteTeo  been  a^ked,  how  many  negroes  were  yet  qualified  to 
tib  the  plaoe  of  teachen*.     Perhaps  the  tcachei*s,  for  want  of 
aHarial  to  form  definite  reports,  were  obliged  to  make  general 
illiaii6fits  at  first,  and  may  have  coloi^d  them  too  warmly. 
Itteticiii  hiifl  been  given  chie0y  to  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
%    Til©  higher  classes  have  gone  through  the  multiplication 
tlUe,  and  in  many  schools  the  cardinal  operations  of  arithme- 
tic, witli  a  little  geography  and  history,  have  been  introduced. 
Sone  ca&  read  with  perfect  confidence,  few  without  frequent 
bislatioii.    The  majority  of  the  scholars  are  young  children  still 
iatkeir  Pinit  or  Second  Primer,    In  writing  and  spelling,  for  the 
Icafth  of  time  spent,  the  relative  advancement  lias  been  greater 
11^  bi  reading.     From  two  plantations  nearly  thirty  men  en- 
blAd  In  the  Mimmcr  of  1864 ;  and  of  the  brisk  correspondence 
tllcfc  immediately  ensued,  three  quarters  of  the  letters  came 
AMaeamp  in  the  well-known  chirography  of  Sammy  Simmons, 
hrrj  Pultte,  or  others  of  the  school-boys  who  had  learned  their 
l^plukbei  since  em^t    '-  "V  n.     With  children  more  ignorant  at 
fni  Ifaats  our  motFi  d  street-wanderers,  and  amid  all  the 

MBoulties  which  beset  any  new  undertaking  in  so  unsettled  a 
jhce  and  time,  the  progress  thus  described  is  at  least  satisfactory 
1^  tboeo  engaged  in  the  work.     One  who  only  knows  what  igno* 
imnoe  U  trom  the  wont  that  we  see  at  the  North,  can  hardly  con- 
'"    '^e  poverty  of  ideas  which  here  prevails.    The  primers, 
una?,  eootain  ft?w  words  with  wliich  a  white  cliild  is  not 
alreaidj  more  or  Ici^s  familiar ;  but  to  the  learner  here  they  in* 
Ifoduoe  irery  many  of  wli<Me  sound  and  meonlog  be  knows  no\\i- 
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ing.  This  is  a  deficiency  which  schools  alone  cannot  at  once 
supply.  But  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  the 
teachers  generally  say  that  their  pupils  advance  about  as  rapidly 
as  white  children.  Every  one  is  proud  of  a  few  who  would  any- 
where be  called  good  scholars.  The  statement  has  been  made, 
that  in  some  of  the  schools  at  the  North  for  colored  children, 
careful  observation  indicates  that  the  scholars  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  in  the  degree  of  attainment  then  usually  reached, 
appear  to  be  fully  equal  to  white  children  ;  but  that  beyond  this 
point  they  fall  behind.  Experience  at  Port  Royal  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  test  the  question ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  untrained  mind  of  generations  vdll  reveal  its  weakness  just 
where  the  higher  faculties  begin  to  come  into  exercise. 

Comparatively  few  adults  attend  the  schools  at  Port  Royal ; 
their  work  and  their  conscious  stiffness  of  mind  deter  them. 
But  books  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  many  with  good 
success  are  picking  their  own  way  through  the  words.  Nearly 
every  school-child  is  a  teacher  in  the  family.  It  is  painful  to 
hear  how  humbly  the  men  recognize  the  superiority  of  "  white 
sense  " ;  and  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  secret  of  it  lies  in 
reading  and  writing,  they  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. Even  where  they  feel  too  old  or  too  busy  to  acquire  it 
themselves,  they  are  very  eager  to  secure  it  for  their  children ; 
and  in  most  places  the  children  love  the  schools  as  white  children 
love  a  holiday,  often  coming  two,  three,  and  four  miles  regu- 
larly from  their  homes.  This  is  due  in  great  part,  doubtless,  to 
the  characters  of  the  women  engaged  as  teachers.  They  have 
brought  to  their  work  a  courage  and  endurance,  and  in  most 
cases  a  refineinent  and  an  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  slight 
salary,  that  barely  pays  their  necessary  expenses,  has  evidently 
no  connection. 

We  turn  to  a  richer  part  of  the  nature  of  the  black  race ;  but 
not  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  quality  of  their  emotions  we 
can  testify  to  as  much  excellence  as  many  of  their  friends  are 
wont  to  claim  for  it.  Feeling  certainly  predominates  in  their 
life.  It  gives  picturesqueness  to  their  ideas  and  a  dramatic 
vividness  to  their  conversation ;  it  reveals  itself  in  their  fond- 
ness for  color  and  for  music ;  and,  much  more  than  reason, 
it  prompts  their  action.    Bat  the  act  is  often  only  a  beginning. 
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hecntt^e  tJie  motive  dies.  The  surface  eTerywhere  is  springy, 
but  tlie  »priiig)9  lack  depth,  and  the  waters  subside  almost  as 
tmaif  as  they  appear*  Iq  epoutaueity,  inteusetiess,  and  brief- 
their  emotion  constantly  suggests  that  of  children,  and 
I  be  exdled  and  directed  like  theirs.  Yet  this  weakness — the 
inuiiaturity  tliat  runs  throagh  their  whole  nature  —  has 
its  good  side.  If  tlie  nobler  passions  are  short-lived,  so  also 
are  Ibe  bad*  A  white  man  marvels  at  the  freedom  from  vin- 
dicsliTttiesiS  with  which  they  speak  of  their  old  masters.  We 
bftYQ  mrer  seen  the  man  or  woman  who  did  not  prefor  his  pres- 
aoi  lUte  to  the  care  of  the  l)est  owner,  yet  we  have  heard  of  ] 
mon  than  one  *^  blessed  master,'*  and  of  many  who  were  **  verj 
weU*^;  while  the  common  story  of  their  hardness  and  crucltj 
is  seldom  more  than  a  memory*  It  is  oftener  accompanied 
with  pity  for  their  present  condition  of  exile  and  poverty,  than 
with  any  expression  of  malignity.  Life  has  taught  the  negroes 
to  pity ;  and  no  feeling  can  be  so  easily  moved  or  so  confidently 
aj^iealdd  to.  It  takes  but  little  also  to  obtain  their  good-will 
and  graiiiiido;  they  think  much  of  a  cordial  greeting,  and  pa- 
tieoi  friendliness  is  sure  to  win  their  hearts.  Their  gratitudOjj 
bovavm*.  i»  Uiat  of  smiles  and  promises,  and  votive  offerings  of 
agp,  and  only  lasts  during  fair  weather.  It  is  not  their  fault 
Ibal  a  general  suspicion  of  white  men  lies  deeper  than  trust  in^ 
or  that  mdiriduah  Accustomed  to  kindness  only  in  the 
I  of  an  owner's  interested  protection,  they  cannot  appreci- 
ate disinierostod  effort  in  their  behalf;  and  in  the  present 
of  their  own  rights  and  real  advantage,  tliey  will 
turn  on  those  whom  they  have  long  regarded 
banefifteloni.  Tliat  devoted,  self-forgetful  attachment  of  which 
tte  ^rehotders  boast  we  aie  sure  rarely  lasts  longer  than  the 
ooanoction  is  neoessary. 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  have  never  scon  parentaJ 
■sore  apatbetio.  Certainly  the  expression  of  affection  is  rart^ 
to  any  childraa  who  are  old  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Biii  this  is  not  rtnutge.  From  the  example  hitherto  always 
baCsTB  tbsm,  their  only  theory  of  management  is  that  of  threaf 
and  force.  Formerly  many  husbands  seem  to  have  transferred 
ta  mtnliaure  (o  their  wives,  and  both  parents  to  their  childreni 
lbs  btrtWA  th.  V  themsolvet  received  from  their  masters.     Wvfo 
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beating  is  now  infrequent,  but  the  children  are  not  spared  the 
most  terrific  language ;  the  whippings,  as  they  usually  involve 
a  chase  and  are  often  given  on  the  run,  perhaps  inflict  less  pain 
than  the  usual  New  England  chastisement.  Moreover,  child- 
bearing  was  systematically  encouraged  by  the  owner,  and  a  child 
who  is  simply  '^  one  more  little  nigger  for  Massa,"  and  procures 
a  yearly  exemption  of  a  month's  field-work  for  the  moUier,  is  a 
very  difierent  thing  from  one's  own  son  or  daughter,  the  child 
of  sufiering  and  sacrifice.  The  women  are  proud  of  a  numer- 
ous o£fspring;  but  in  the  ten  to  twenty  names  which  many 
middle-aged  women  will  count  off  to  you,  they  usually  include 
as  many  dead  as  living.  Either  from  their  constant  labor  al- 
most to  the  day  of  confinement,  or  from  subsequent  ignorance 
and  carelessness,  a  vast  number  of  infants  perish  before  they 
are  three  years  old.  And  this  doubtless  strengthens  the  feel- 
ing that  their  children  are  hardly  their  own.  We  have  rarely 
seen  tears  shed  at  a  funeral,  and  never  any  of  the  prostrating 
grief  which  a  mother  usually  feels.  The  rough  pressure  of 
slavery  tends  especially  to  crush  the  tender  expression  of  feel- 
ing. The  daily  task  must  be  finished,  and  whatever  sorrow 
exists  is  locked  under  dumb  lips.  The  family  separations  — 
those  buryiugs  alive  of  slavery  —  may  be,  at  the  time,  as  heart- 
rending as  they  seem  to  us.  But  whether  the  sense  of  loss 
continues  keen  may  be  doubted.  Of  the  refugees,  many  have 
left  a  husband  or  wife  in  slavery;  yet  probably  the  majority 
have  again  married  since  gaining  their  freedom.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  form  a  second  marriage  within  a  few  weeks  after 
death  has  severed  the  first.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that,  among  people  of  their  condition  in  life,  marriage  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  convenience  and  necessity  as  of  affec- 
tion. Yet  with  all  this  the  duties  of  family  relationship  are 
admirably  observed.  To  the  negro  the  plantation  is  his  coun- 
try, and  *'^  the  fam'ly "  his  state ;  but  the  latter  is  as  broad 
in  its  meaning  as  in  its  pronunciation,  for  on  many  estates  the 
whole  population  consists  of  but  two  or  three  distinct  families. 
Every  one  is  aunt  or  uncle  or  cousin  to  evesy  one  else.  The 
latter  titles  are  so  common  that  abbreviations  are  necessary ;  at 
<«  'Cr  Arklis !  *'  Uncle  Hercules  will  turn  his  head ;  and  even  in 
a  quarrel  with  ^^  Co'  Banty/'  the  cousinibip  is  not  denied.  Hos- 
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pildilj,  wliicb  is  ever  ready,  may  be  taxed  as  a  right  by  all  the 
kill*  We  havtJ  Been  a  strapping  young  fellow  figliUng  off  a 
bftod  of  derotcd  relatiTes,  who  wished  to  tie  and  whip  him  be* 
omuM  be  wottM  not  hoe  his  com  ;  they  feared  that  they  would 
hAT6  to  support  him  the  next  winter.  Orphans  are  at  once 
tdopted  by  ciMinections,  and  the  8ick  are  well  nursed  by  their 
frioodf.  Tlie  old  are  treated  with  great  reverence,  and  often 
exercbe  a  Idud  of  patriarchal  authority.  Children  are  care* 
roll/  biught  '^manners,"  and  the  common  address  to  each 
Dtber,  as  well  as  to  the  ^*  buckra  people/'  is  marked  by  extreme 

li  icoords  with  what  has  been  said  to  add  that  the  negro 
Msipefimient  is  one  which  dismisses  responsibility  and  knows 
Kisle  of  CAre.  It  is  his  armor ;  it  receives  oppression  as  sand 
reeeifes  the  cannon*baU,  neither  casting  it  off  nor  being  shat- 
tered by  it  It  is  also  the  secret  of  his  weakness,  —  inviting 
attack,  and  rendering  conquest  easy.  They  certainly  seem  to 
be  a  light-lieaited,  laugliing  race,  finding  far  more  joys  than 
•orrows  in  life.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  this  century  the  bur- 
din  of  slavery  would  sadden  every  thought  and  moment. 
Witb  the  negro,  it  has  crushed  and  dwarfed  his  nature,  —  an 
afibct  which  he  hut  little  realizes,  —  and  added  a  certaui 
amoaat  of  physical  suffering  to  bis  lot.  But  unless  it  be  very 
coftsiant,  it  b  not  physical  suffering  which  sobers  a  man's  life. 
Tha  barder  mastert  have  indeed  left  their  private  mark  upon 
their  people  for  the  Tankees  now  to  read.  We  remember  one 
ptantaliaa  where  tlie  people  seemed  to  be  still  cowering  under 
an  angry  band ;  and  the  neighbors  on  both  sides,  jovial  as  any 
0a  tiie  febrndf  told  us  stories  enough  of  Isaac  Fripp  amply  to 
explain  the  fact.  Many  of  tho  plantations  at  Port  Eoyal  can 
fojrniah  for  each  back  a  tale  of  cruelty,  and  from  any  one  island 
can  ba  ooUeclcd  of  the  terrible  cases  enough  to  stock  a  library 
of  •'  CJnela  Tom  "  novels.  Yet  as  the  majority  of  owners  prob- 
ablj  preserved  a  kind  of  order  in  their  punishments,  and  a 
pfo&tahle  degree  of  care  for  their  property,  we  doubt  if  tho 
slaves,  as  a  dass,  suffered  as  much,  body  and  mind  together,  as 
the  lowesi  dasses  tn  our  Northom  cities  suffer  from  want,  anx* 
iety.an '  >4baily.    Thisis  tasay  n<  Hf  of 

il^v^rr  ,6  that  at  all  diaoanu  Qou     ^ ..;.       i     i   uu  ua- 
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ture  sees  nothing  more  damning  in  the  institution.  And  yet  it 
is  a  favorite  stand-point  of  the  South-side  view, — as  if  good 
treatment  of  the  brute  exculpates  him  who  takes  a  man  for 
his  brute.  Nobody  denies  the  heathenism  that  lurks  in  modern 
society  and  makes  life  a  burden  to  the  poor  man ;  but  if  all  its 
concentrated  iniquity  could  be  traced  out  and  fastened  upon 
one  set  of  individuals,  how  the  world  would  howl  them  out  of 
existence! — and  that  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Southern 
curse  and  its  authors.  As  the  deadened  sense  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  pain,  as  careless  merriment  is  natural  to  children,  so 
this  ungrown  and  stupefied  race  are  gay  under  the  system  for 
which  they  are  nevertheless  so  eager  to  exchange  the  hardsliips 
of  liberty. 

It  is  a  touching  iasii  in  this  connection,  that  almost  all  the 
negro  airs  are  plaintive  and  in  the  minor  key,  although  the 
singers  shout  out  the  choruses  lustily,  not  sadly.  The  music 
seems  to  come  from  a  source  deeper  than  the  habitual  laugh, 
as  if  it  were  the  low,  uninterpreted  remonstrance  of  the  soul 
against  the  wrong  of  which  it  is  numbly  conscious. 

One  cause  of  their  resignation  is  allied  with  their  faith.  In 
some  degree  they  are  fatalists.  For  instance,  ^'  a  man  never 
dies  before  his  time,"  they  are  fond  of  saying ;  and  so  literally 
do  they  accept  the  belief,  that  they  have  been  known  to  give 
up  exertion  to  save  life  in  cases  of  sickness  where  ^^  the  time  " 
seemed  to  have  come.  This  tendency  to  abandon  themselves 
to  what  seems  the  unavoidable  explains  much  of  the  apathy 
with  which  they  endured  tlieir  lot.  In  questioning  several  of 
the  most  intelligent  as  to  tlieir  own  feeling  in  regard  to  slavery, 
^hile  still  in  that  condition,  the  answer  was  always  to  the  same 
eflfoct:  '^It  seemed  strange ;  but  we  met  it  so,"  —  that  is,  were 
bom  to  it, — ^^and  our  masters  said  that  the  Bible  made  it 
right,  so  we  believed  it."  They  have  no  energy  in  front  of  an 
apparent  necessity ;  and  their  servitude  seemed  as  much  a  law 
of  nature  as  their  death. 

It  is  encouraging,  because  it  gives  direction  to  future  effort, 
to  see  how  slavery  is  laid  in  and  built  up  of  ignorance.  Pure 
ignorance  not  only  keeps  the  slaves  quiet,  but  the  same  shadow 
envelops  the  whole  of  Southern  society ;  it  is  its  very  blackness 
that  prevents  the  non-slaveholders  from  seeing  the  object  which 
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it.  It  is  said  that,  whateFer  be  the  end  of  the  war^  slav- 
is  alreadj  virtually  destroyed-  Possibly ;  but  we  fear  that 
r,  U>  whom  deliverance  had  only  beeu  a  light  breaking  iu 
\ht  Nortti,  would  sink  back  under  a  heavier  fate  thau  ever, 
if  the  promise  of  the  dawn  should  fail.  Deliverance  must  come 
tram  without,  directly  or  indirectly-  We  do  not  think  a  gen- 
eral iosiirroction  would  ever  have  been  attempted.  The  Slave 
Statea  vilely  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emancipation.  The 
more  ootnpletely  the  dark  skin  was  identified  with  the  position 
of  a  abve,  the  greater  their  security.  The  exbtence  of  an  inter- 
isedtaid  cla^^  under  the  ban,  but  evidently  possessed  of  powei\ 
— as  in  tiie  West  Indies, — could  alone  have  stai'ted  tlie  xncu- 
bill  of  fatal  inferiority  from  the  negro  mind. 

Bdigioo  contributes  a  large  part  of  life's  interest  to  the  iu- 
bftfaitacita  of  Port  Royal ;  perhaps  because,  as  the  plant  grows 
lowanb  tlie  light  that  is  natural  to  it,  they  moved  iu  tlie  direc- 
lioii  where  alone  they  had  free  action.  Not  only  their  soul,  but 
0ietr  mind  finds  here  its  principal  exercise,  and  in  great  meas- 
QTB  il  takes  the  place  of  social  eutertainment  and  amusements. 
Thre^  eTonings  In  the  week,  and  thrice  again  on  Sundays,  the 
plaoMUion  leader  summons  them  to  the  '^  praise-meeting.'* 
An  1  in  pleasant  weatlier  tlie  roads  on  the  Sabbath  are  gay  for 
aitltti  with  clean  and  brightly  dressed  travellers  assembling  at 
llie  ceninl  cliuroh.  The  prevailing  belief  is  that  of  the  Close- 
Communioti  Baptists,  and  nearly  the  whole  churcli  management 
is  now  in  tho  hands  of  the  blacks,  who  have  their  regular  dea- 
eoBf  and  preachers.  Subsidiary  to  the  church  are  local  ^^  soci- 
Qtici,**  to  whicli  "raw  souk"  are  admitted  after  they  have 
pcoTod  tlia  imlity  of  their  **  striving.''  This  ''  striving  "  is  a 
long  piocsesa  of  self-examination  and  solitary  prayer  *^  in  the 
biiih,**  and  so  unremitting  must  be  the  devotion  during  this 
ifilge  that  even  attendance  at  school  is  thought  to  interfere 
vi^  tlie  action  of  the  Spirit.  After  a  probation  in  the  ''  soci* 
ety  ^  follow  tiaptism  and  church-membership*  And  as  this  is 
cons!4mvd  a  necessary  passport  to  heaven,  membership  is  in 
freal  ropule ;  children  are  often  seen  wearing  the  dllei  which 
marki  the  ^striver/*  and  witti  the  most  wilful  it  is  only  a 
qncitioo  of  lune  when  they  will  enter  the  fold.  The  church  is 
ibarafon^  i^  r^a.1  power  In  society.     Members  are  rather  looked 
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up  to,  and  stricter  virtue  is  expected  of  them  than  of  others ; 
and  the  ^^  spiritual  mothers  and  fathers "  are  held  in  general 
reverence. 

Their  prayers  are  little  more  than  earnest  and  touching  ap- 
peals of  self-abasement  before  a  loving  Saviour,  the  name  of 
Jesus  being  repeated  in  nearly  every  clause.  The  preaching 
often  exhibits  real  spiritual  experience,  and  sometimes  cohe- 
rent thought  and  ingenious  expression ;  at  funerals  especially 
we  have  heard  pointed  and  telling  addresses.  Their  minds 
never  appear  to  better  advantage  than  in  conversation  on  relig- 
ious topics.  The  ^^ shout"  is  a  peculiar  service  in  which  a 
dozen  or  twenty  jog  slowly  round  a  circle  behind  each  other 
with  a  peculiar  shuffle  of  the  feet  and  shake  of  the  arms,  keep- 
ing Ume  to  a  droning  chant  and  hand-clapping  maintained  by 
the  by-standers.  As  the  exercise  continues,  the  excitement  in- 
creases, and  occasionally  becomes  hysterical.  Some  religious 
meaning  is  attributed  to  it,  as  ^^  worldly  dancing "  is  strictly 
prohibited,  nor  are  the  "  worldly  '*  allowed  to  participate  in 
^^  members'  shouts."  The  more  sensible  seem  to  distrust  the 
institution  a  little,  but,  if  asked  for  an  explanation,  find  a 
license  in  the  Bible,  which  records,  they  say,  that  *'  the  angels 
skoui  in  heaven  " !  A  few  slight  traces  of  superstition  —  noth- 
ing that  influences  their  life  or  worship — occasionally  come  to 
the  surface.  But  an  amusing  sign  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  religion  permeates  the  life  is  found  in  their  exclama- 
tions. Till  acquaintance  with  our  soldiers  had  ripened,  oatlu 
were  seldom  uttered,  though  they  had  been  constantly  hurled 
at  them  by  their  masters.  Yet  their  common  conversation 
overflows  with  expressions  which  strike  the  educated  ear  as  the 
height  of  irreverence.  Any  news  they  greet  with  a  ^^  Je-e-sus ! " 
or  ^^  6re-a-t  King ! "  We  have  heard  a  deacon  gape  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  "  Hebenly  Marster !  "  opening  his  jaws  with 
the  first  word,  and  bringing  them  down  on  the  last.  It  is  more 
tlie  tlioughtlessness  of  famUiarity  than  of  indifl*erence  with 
them.  With  religious  ideas  decidedly  material,  their  religious 
feeling  seems  to  be  a  real  laying-hold  of  spiritual  truths.  They 
bear  themselves  like  fearless  children  before  the  Unseen  Pres- 
ence,—  with  a  perfect  reliance  minglmg  an  easy  forgetfulness 
or  an  unthinking  reoognitiom    Calling  one  day  at  a  ricke^ 
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caldn,  with  dirt  floor,  no  chimncj^  and  larg^  Iioles  in  the  roof, 
foil  of  all  dirt  and  wretchedness,  the  old  woman  who  lived 
llicre^^  oil  her  relations  were  dead,  —  lean  End  bent  with  ago, 
liabbled  ta  the  door*  **  You  Uto  here  all  alone,  Auiit  Plullis  ?  " 
Fbe  uiwered  instantly,  and  simply  as  a  child,  '^  Me  and  Jesus, 
wmsbaJ'  They  literally  have  lived  by  faith,  for  by  it  alone  they 
larft  hftd  a  ^in^e  of  what  other  men  call  Ufa,  Their  faith  has 
htea  coincident  with  tlieir  hope.  In  it  they  paw  the  equality 
doaiod  to  them  on  earth;  by  it  only  they  knew  a  love  and  a 
tmi,  Tlkerefore,  God  is  never  far  from  tlicir  lips  or  thoughts, 
ret  He  may  be  much  less  a  restraint  upon  action  than  to 
%««.i7>c  vho  view  him  at  a  greater  diistauce  with  what  we  deem  a 
Vigh^sr  appreciatiou.  This  leads  us  to  sj»eak  of  the  influeuca 
of  their  piety  upon  their  morals* 

Here  we  again  strike  upon  the  central  weakness.  Under 
fibvery^  so  much  doc^s  man  lake  the  place  of  God,  and  his  law 
md  his  care  that  of  God^s  law  and  providence,  that  the  will 
does  not  find  its  natural  exercise*  In  speaking  of  the  miud, 
O^Micity  not  devclo()ed  into  ability  was  described ;  the  moral 
Ditur*'  n  v\:ils  the  correlative  fact,  —  the  decisions  of  conscience 
ii4ii  con>ohdated  by  strength  of  will  into  principles  of  charac- 
ter. They  seem  to  have  a  true  and  even  delicate  appreciation 
♦/  nehi  nn^l  trtong-^  None  of  their  vices  are  practised  unwit- 
tingly. They  fully  realize  also  tlieir  moral  responsibility,  and 
ll>e  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  white  man's  mental  supe- 
riority contrasts  strongly  with  the  confident  judgment  which 
tlk^y  pa&»  on  the  white  man's  sius.  On  this  ground  they  feel 
«Tiro  of  perfect  equality*  Hell  is  a  very  vivid  and  palpable 
borror  to  Ujcir  imagination,  and  heaven  has  more  than  ordi- 
mrj  attmctioos  to  the  oppressed.  Yet,  with  all  this,  notliing 
k  Im  eammou  than  that  moral  principle  which  is  strong  enough 
la  set  Usmptation  at  defiance.  In  saying  this  we  admit  the  ex- 
bteooe  of  tho«e  vices  of  which  the  negro  is  usually  accused ; 
but  not  only  do  we  think  tlie  charges  exaggerated,  —  on  which 
keftd  mora  hereafter, — ^but  that  tlie  vices  belong  more  properly 
la  UiQ  slave  than  to  the  negro. 

r>arineui,  dishonesty,  and  licentiousness  are  the  very  habits 

i<&ible,  even  in  conception,  to  dissociate  from 

i^it.i^i^.      ^^AJXMid  the  Yankoo  have  gained  bis  reputaUou  ViisA 
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the  possession  of  a  smooth  back  been  his  principal  motive  for 
industry  ?  We  admit  tlie  necessity  of  the  lash  even  more  fully 
tlian  the  Southerner ;  for  he«  after  asserting  it  as  the  clear 
proof  of  sloth  unequalled,  will  next  extol  the  success  of  his 
institution  by  adducing  this  or  tliat  plantation  on  which  *^  the 
whip  is  seldom  used,  and  the  people  all  work  cheerfully."  The 
more  there  are  of  such,  the  more  they  disprove  his  own  charge. 
But  we  are  willing  to  believe,  we  do  believe,  that  the  real  motive 
which  underlies  every  slave's  exertion  is  his  sense  of  powerless- 
ness  under  a  master's  wilL  It  may  be  the  master's  own  whip,  or 
hb  neighbor's,  which  keeps  the  fact  before  him.  As  to  dishon- 
esty, it  is  the  slave's  only  weapon  of  self-defence  against  abuse 
wMch  must  approach  murder  before  the  law  furnishes  him  any 
protection,  and  it  is  the  implement  by  which  he  ekes  out  the 
necessities  of  life  with  which  his  owner  supplies  him.  Tlie  ration 
among  the  Sea  Islands  was  a  peck  of  corn  per  week  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  and  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  remaining  five.  A  quart  of  salt  came  once  a  month,  and 
during  the  hardest  work  a  little  pork  or  beef  and  molasses  was 
added  weekly.  Of  clothing,  scant  materials  for  one  winter 
and  one  summer  suit  were  given,  and  a  blanket  once  in  three 
or  four  years.  The  houses  are  cabins  twenty  feet  by  twelve, 
usually,  but  not  always,  provided  with  a  floor  and  a  partition. 
A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  —  the  poorest  —  was*  some- 
times allowed  each  hand  for  private  cultivation.  Three  holi- 
days in  the  year,  at  Christmas,  they  called  their  own.  Medical 
attendance  was  of  course  secured.  This  is  literally  the  aver- 
age amount  of  provision  which  the  slaves  received ;  it  varied 
above  or  below  tliis  mark  according  to  the  wealth  and  human- 
ity, or  the  partiality,  of  the  owner.  For  this  he  claimed  the 
whole  time  of  his  slaves,  while  their  market  value  swelled  the 
schedule  of  his  wealth.  The  slave  pilfers  his  orange-trees  — 
and  is  by  nature  a  thief !  The  master  and  mistress  sit  in  the 
house  ;  he  toils  not,  neither  does  she  spin  ;  — the  slave  shirks 
his  work  in  the  sun,  and  lies  to  escape  the  whipping.  In  the 
name  of  justice,  whom  are  we  to  call  to  account  for  want  of 
energy  and  honesty  ?  Licentiousness  also  was  not  only  en- 
couraged by  the  example,  but  often  by  the  regulations,  of  the 
master.    On  the  Sea  Idands  the  plantation  is  a  rare  exception 
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vrbicb  llie  wliit^  family  has  not  contributed  to  populate  the 

bouses.     The  practice  pursued  with  so  much  puiJicityj 

with  vioIcDce,  was  lu  itself  sufficient  to  reduce  pubUe 

in  among  the  negroes  to  the  lowest  ebb.     The  wedding 

WM»  very  infrequent ;  a  husband  or  wife  could  be  sold  ; 

tnctanl  marriages  were  sometimes  compelled.     As  the  chil- 

go  with  the  mother,  it  is  to  the  owner's  advantage  to  have 

men  marry  on  his  own  plantation^  a  practice  fruitful 

e  evil*  lw)th  of  intermarriage  and  unlawful  indulgence,  and 

'we  which,  by  furnishing  husbands  for  all,  prevents  the  penalty 

vfaidi  tttachcs  to  a  bad  reputation.     Thus  all  the  props  whicb 

sodety  usually  affords  to  chastity  are  changed  under  slavery! 

tflto  stumbling-blocks. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  any  natural  tendency,  the  condition 
ilfHie  of  the  slave  amply  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the 
maiii  defects  of  his  character  and  his  bad  habits.     And  yetj 
it  is  tipon  the  ground  of  their  existence  that  the  Northerner' 
pobU  bis  sneer  or  excuses  his  indifference,  and  that  the  South- 
cnier  justifies  his  institution,  —  nay,  seriously  calls  it  God'a 
aiipoiiiled  means  of  civilization.     Ignorance  and  vice  necea 
cilat4i  scnritude,  he  argues,  but  he  omits  the  other  half  of  the 
ctrctet^^^^T  produces  vice  and  maintains  ignorance.     In 
I    AitiiCgg,  the  severest  inference  from  these  facts  is  the  adjBis- 
^^^Bplready  mado^  that  tlie  negro's  will  is  weak  and  his  nature  J 
^HHe, — weak  and  plastic  to  that  degree  that  pressure  has] 
^l^tied  tliose  rices  into  pecular  prominence.    Till  we  know  him] 
'tmdcr  natural  conditions  of  growth,  it  is  illogical  as  well  aiJ 
tuyost  lo  call  the  vice  itself  inlierent.     And  it  becomes  hard  to 
our  indignation  when  we  try  to  ii/t  our  thoughts  to  the 
and  disinterestedness  of  those  men,  North  and  South, 
are  most  apt  to  abuse  this  race  of  slaves  for  their  original 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  be  very 
long  before  the  negro  enjoys  the  same  conditions  of  success  an] 
tbiQKt  "  * '  ^    !etormine  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  whit 
-  always  with  ourselves,  at  our  present  height,  that 
invoiuntarily  compare  him.     The  latest,  fullest,  and  most 
te  work  on  tlie  subject,  that  of  Cochin,  would  relievo^ 
idpation  from   the  stigma  whicb   ignorance   has   alwayl 
aUicbed  U>  tba  experiment  in  the  West  Indies^  were  it  not  for 
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the  prejudice  which  usually  lies  behind  such  ignorance.  Our 
national  experience  of  emancipation  is  limited  to  the  three 
years  of  the  war,  a  period  only  adequate  to  give  to  expectation 
the  cast  either  of  fear  or  of  hope.  Still,  if  those  faults  which 
flourished  under  the  old  system  have  acquired  a  new  and  sudden 
growth  since  restraint  has  been  removed,  we  may  already  with 
good  reason  conclude  that  the  principal  cause  is  not  that  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  ;  but  if  the  opposite  pro- 
cess of  withering  and  decay  at  once  begins,  the  inference  is  as 
strong  that  that  sufficient  is  also  the  actual  cause. 

Let  us  first  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
freedom  found  these  people.  For  four  or  five  generations 
black  men,  in  these  islands,  had  bent  their  backs  and  dropped 
their  sweat  under  the  southern  sun,  in  obedience  to  a  white 
man  whom  they  called  master.  For  a  year,  like  other  infants, 
each  had  enjoyed  existence  imconscious  of  Crod's  coloring,  and 
all  it  meant;  but  as  instinct  changed  to  sense,  there  came  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  things.  Gk)d's  sky  was  blue,  his 
grass  was  green  ;  —  God's  *^  massa  ^  was  white,  God's  ^^  nig- 
ger "  black.  As  a  child  he  learned  to  fetch  and  carry ;  but 
when  strength  and  stature  made  him  fit,  he  followed  his 
parents  to  the  field,  and  for  fifty  years,  with  hoe  in  hand,  he 
passed  between  his  cabin  and  Uie  cotton-rows.  Then,  if  he 
had  worked  hard  and  well,  he  spent  a  few  years  sitting  in 
the  sun,  and  died ;  and  once  again  he  gained  fellowship  in 
the  human  race.  Death  granted  him  six  feet  of  earth  as 
well  as  his  master.  He  had  loved  a  woman  whom  lie  called 
wife  —  as  long  as  that  master  pleased;  and  the  children  that 
bad  played  around  his  door  had  his  blood  in  their  veins ;  but 
that — nay,  possibly  not  even  that — was  his  only  daim  to 
them.  He  had  known  what  it  was  to  suffer  both  the  natural 
pains  which  God's  love  and  providence  ordain,  and  also  those 
which  man  invents  and  applies  in  wanton  anger.  And  this 
race  had  its  Land  of  Promise,  the  North.  It  was  prophesied 
in  their  master's  curses ;  the  vision  of  it  lay  in  their  own  de- 
spair. Of  late,  those  curses  had  been  growing  more  bitter 
and  more  frequent ;  and  the  negroes  felt  that  something,  they 
knew  not  what,  was  approaching.  One  day,  in  cotton-planting 
time,  they  beard  the  dull  booming  of  guns  at  Charleston.    All 
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and  the  next 


id  then  their 


morning; 
nre  and  l>oa5tiiig ;  and  tbese  people  learned  a  ne^J 

tfird,  ion/'    Aiuid  the  stir  and  confusion  that  followed,^ 

tkj  v«iil  U>  and  from  the  field  as  usual,  save  tliat  the  daily 
l^lMk  wai  a  little  increased.  Tliat  summer  tliej  tended  the 
^^Vgeit  crop  ever  planted  on  the  Sea  Islands.  But  when  the 
oop  wad  tlirowu  hy  for  the  season,  instead  of  cutting  marsh- 
^us^as  TV"'  the  men  were  sent  to  Hilton  Head  and  Bay 
Raiat,  aii .  i  to  build  two  forts  there,  and  returned.     At 

l^gtli,  ODQ  morning  in  lato  autumn,  —  they  were  storing  corn 
inl  picking  cx>tton  that  day,  —  again  they  heard  guna,  '*  nearer, 
Hwu^f ,  deadlier  than  Ijefore."  Admiral  Dupont  w^as  proclaim- 
'«rty  at  Hilton  Head!  They  dmpped  the  work,  never 
K^m  to  be  resumed  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  went  home 
bieiaieii.  For  two  days  there  was  a  scone  of  hurried  flight, 
tUi  wringing  of  hands  and  wailing  voicee, — so  they  tell  us ; 
lod  in  tlt(M6  two  days  the  white  population  vanished,  leaving 
Ai  fitmittirQ  in  the  rooms,  clothes  in  the  pret^s,  and  in  most 
mm  tlie  people  ui  their  houses.  A  few  blacks,  chiefly  house- 
MTiaata,  diivera^  or  boatmen,  went  with  tlieir  masters,  but 
Mst  of  Ibeae  eaea[»ed  within  a  month ;  and  of  the  five  thou* 
EU&d  ftlaveji  living  on  tlie  Port  Royal  li^lands  ^^  when  the  guns 
i(«d  at  Bay  Point,*^  —  which  has  become  the  popular  era,  the 
jmg  of  the  Lord  indeed  to  the  Sea  Island  negroes,  —  we  doubt 
if  half  at  many  hundreds  oi^  now  absent  from  their  homes, 
T"  —'•hoiii  oii«  moment's  preparation,  no  debating  on  the 
]  -  ieuds,  no  opposition  from  enemies,  with  no  exertion 

i&d  no  anticipation  of  their  own,  at  the  boom  of  a  gun,  five 
tbotitaod  ulave^  lir*  ^  *^    ir  heads  and  were  free! 
Very  soon  tht^   .  soldiers  appeared,  picketed  the  isl- 

and establi^iiod  camps  at  Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head, 
Sin  lariii  their  wa':  **  **  wed  Yankee  traders ;  and  soon  agenta 
wmm  appotntiMl  tii  and  ship  the  cotton  crop,  of  which  a 

bffo  port  bad  already  been  picked.  Thia  gave  temporary 
ciBployiootit  to  the  plantation  liands,  while  many  entered  the 
of  ibelr  protaetors  in  the  camps.  In  March  of  1862^ 
ih«!  ooicitii  agattta  had  fini^lied  their  oijeratious,  a  motley 
group  of  nieii  and  womoa,  teaclmrs  from  tlie  North,  made  its 
ippcaniAea  in  Boaulbri,  and  vas  aoou  icaltarcd  over  the  plan- 
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tations.  Thej  found  the  people  everywhere  excited  and  unset- 
tled, like  lost  children.  Always  accustomed  to  dependence, 
they  still  needed  the  word  of  direction.  In  many  cases,  bow- 
ever,  they  had  already  begun  to  prepare  com  land  for  the  next 
year's  subsistence ;  and  the  teachers,  who  at  once  saw  that  their 
province  covered  wider  ground  than  that  of  letters,  encouraged 
them  to  plant  all  the  com  and  cotton  possible,  to  secure  a  basis 
of  industry  throughout  the  year.  To  cultivate  independence, 
the  old  gang  system  was  generally  abandoned,  and  to  each 
family  was  allotted  land,  for  which  it  was  alone  responsible. 
Schools  also  were  immediately  established,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else  they  served  to  obtain  interest  and  confidence.  The 
new-comers  worked  under  great  disadvantages.  The  army 
officers  in  sympathy  with  their  undertaking,  at  its  outset,  were 
very  few ;  and  the  general  bearing  of  the  soldiers  and  cotton 
agents  who  had  visited  the  islands  before  them  had  contributed 
but  little  to  allay  distrust  of  the  white  man.  It  was  only  by 
the  greatest  patience  and  tact  that  this  latter  obstacle  was  sue 
cessfully  encountered.  Moreover,  the  teachers,  many  of  whom 
were  soon  accepted  as  government  superintendents,  were  them- 
selves hurriedly  selected ;  most  of  them  sincerely  interested, 
but  nearly  all  young,  and  with  no  experience  to  fit  them  for 
such  work.  In  every  sense  it  was  an  experiment,  —  the  object 
indefinite,  the  method  and  means  untried ;  it  was  simply  a  gen- 
erous and  ready  response  to  a  cry  for  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  people  were  all  unused  to  their  new 
condition.  Their  chosen  word  to  describe  that  first  year  of  eman- 
cipation testifies  to  the  "  confusion  "  of  the  time.  Were  they 
even  free, — or  were  they  not?  And  not  till  the  next  January 
could  we  answer  with  a  hearty  ^^  Yes."  The  prevailing  idea 
was  that  ^* Uncle  Sam"  owned  them;  if  so,  ^^ Uncle  Sam" 
would  support  them.  And  this  impression  was  sustained  by 
the  presents  of  clothing,  which,  for  that  locality,  a  too  abundant 
liberality  furnished  from  the  North,  and  by  the  necessary  distri- 
bution of  rations  on  those  plantations  where  the  owners  had  been 
accustomed  to  buy  com.  To  steady  industry  on  the  plantation 
there  was  but  slight  inducement.  The  want  of  proper  tools  and 
animals  rendered  the  preparatory  work  late  and  imperfect,  and 
thus  destroyed  at  the  bej^ing  the  laborer's  animation  for  the 
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The  wages  were  rery  small,  and  the  payment  long 
del^fed,  while  the  camps  offered  a  high-priced  market  both  for 
bkor  Hid  the  products  of  tabor.  The  natural  restlessness  in* 
ddtnl  Ki  so  greftt  a  change  also  tended  to  divert  their  attention 
6«m  the  old  routine  with  the  hoe.  Of  canrse,  amid  such  cir- 
eiUDilaiiees,  mistakes  were  made  and  ridicule  incurred,  and 
ibe  results  were  small  compared  with  the  hope  excited  by  the 

~  n^iasm  of  a  noble  cause.  The  plantations  most  favorably 
lod  more  than  paid  for  themselves;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
0rep  or  1862  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  yearns  expenses. 
The  **  Contraband  Fund,"  however,  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Utab  preTi0afi  year's  cotton,  prevented  any  outlay  on  the  part  of 
tbe  goremment.  From  the  time  when  the  early  potatoes  were 
ripe,  the  of  rationing  was  abandoned;  and  pauperism 

kad  eea*^  .,  _  pt  in  the  case  of  recent  refugees  and  a  few 
aged  fcilk.  Tbe  best  proof  that  the  ridicule,  and  not  the 
rfbitv  wait  mi$direeled,  was  the  growing  favor  with  which  the 
tDO/vement  was  viewed  as  the  year  went  by,  and  the  real  gain 
rhich  the  next  spring  made  evident*  The  appointment  of 
Ocmral  Saxton  as  Military  Governor  of  South  Carolina  had 
MDOred  many  local  impediments.  Few  have  deserved  better 
of  the  Bepttlilic  for  tnie  service  at  a  time  of  need,  than  he 
wtK»»  manly  fiuth  in  tbe  negro  has  directed  the  course  of  Port 
Sogral  enwocipattoti. 

At  planting  time  of  1863,  the  people  showed  that  they  had 
ilready  learned  one  lesson.    They  were  prompt  in  taking  mead- . 
ires  lo  insure  an  ample  provision^rop  for  themselves.    As 
More,  the  attention  given  to  cotton  culture  varied  in  almost 
praso  ralio  to  the  distance  of  tbe  plantations  from  the  camps. 
Ilia  negroea  remote  from  the  soldiers  planted  more,  and  took 
lietter  care  of  it,  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  while  those  within 
carrying  diftance,  who  had  found  their  poultry,  gardens,  and  , 
bhinf^fiu*  morti  remunerative,  devoted  themselves  to  the  mar* 
and  did  little  or  nothing  in  cotton.    They  had  become  so 
like  white  men  as  to  go  where  they  could  get  the  most  ^ 
By,  with  tbe  leasit  labor,  in  the  shortest  time.    With  their 
prosperity,  their  confidence  increased,— *  confidence  in  the  ro^ 
iH^ of  Ihair  freedom  and  in  their  ability  to  support  themselves. 
Oooplainta  of  ^ oonfuj^oo ''  were  seldom  on  tlicir  lips;  the! 

Tou  a*  —  Sfo.  208.  2 
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flesh-pots  of  Egypt)  which  many  fondly  referred  to  amid  the  first 
year's  anxiety,  —  though  this  regret  never  seemed  to  reach  the 
point  of  willingness  to  return  to  them,  —  no  longer  suggested 
pleasant  images.  Then  from  this  consciousness  of  power  start- 
ed a  general  ambition  to  win  higher  prosperity.  The  success 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  energetic  shamed  and  stimulated 
the  laggards.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  evident 
that  all  stagnancy  was  broken  up,  and  that  a  great  and  in- 
creasing momentum  had  been  communicated  to  the  impulse 
toward  improvement  The  cotton  crop  probably  paid,  besides 
its  own  expenses,  the  deficit  in  the  previous  year's  income. 

The  third  year  came,  and  brought  to  many  new  responsibili- 
ties. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  policy  which  directed 
the  final  disposal  of  the  lands  at  Port  Royal,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  previous  spring  all  the  abandoned  lands  had  been 
put  up  at  auction  by  the  United  States  Direct  Tax  Commission- 
ers for  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  that  almost  all  had  been 
bought  in  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  government.  In  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1864,  at  a  second  auction  sale,  about  one 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  plantations  became  the  property 
of  white,  and  a  few  that  of  negro  purchasers,  under  titles 
given  by  the  United  States  government.  Of  the  remainder, 
several  were  leased  as  ^^  school  &rms,"  of  which  the  rent  was 
designed  to  secure  education  for  difierent  districts,  while  many 
others  were  roughly  divided  into  twenty  and  forty  acre  lots  and 
pre-empted  by  negroes,  in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  Washington.  As  these  instructions  were  afterwards  re- 
called, few  of  the  claims  have  been  acknowledged.  But  the 
months  passed  on,  the  people  were  obliged  to  begin  planting, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  tlms  far  had  uninterrupted  pos- 
session. The  superintendents  were  dismissed  in  the  course  of 
the  season ;  and  for  the  last  few  months  the  negroes  have  either 
been  working  as  hired  laborers  for  white  proprietors,  or  culti- 
vating little  farms  for  themselves,  without  direction  or  assist- 
ance. One  or  two  agents  on  each  island  have  su£Sced  to 
maintain  the  necessary  connection  between  the  people  and  the 
government.  All  the  proprietors  were  required  to  make  con- 
tracts with  their  workmen,  subject  to  General  Saxton's  super- 
Tision.    Some  preferred  to  give  a  share  of  the  crop,  usually  a 
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third  lo  a  half,  to  tbo  laborer;  otliers  affered  wages  which 
wcmld  probably  iirerage  ten  cents  per  hour;  in  both  cases  pro- 
rbioQ,  laiid,  and  houses  being  farnisbed,  either  rent  free  or  for 
m  nomintl  rent  of  perhaps  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
faoter  B»0thod  is  found  to  be  much  the  more  effectual  in  secur- 
iit^  eonit&nt  and  faithful  care*  Where  tUo  people  had  con6- 
denee  io  their  employer^  they  worked  more  diligently  than 
d  ^ceding  year ;  but  the  caterpillar  so  ravaged  the 

C;.^  ...  ._^,mber  and  October  as  to  leave  in  most  localities 
h»  thAQ  E  two-thirds  crop.  Ou  most  of  the  negro  lots  the 
yield  was  *^till  less.  Each  family  had  planted  its  three  or  four 
icres  with  much  zeal,  but  little  uianuro  ;  and  in  the  summer, 
dCber  more  immediate  interests  —  their  eggs  and  watermelons 
—  ol^T  t  attention.     In  spite  of  this  neglect,  the 

prcic  .  ^ i  remunerates  them  tenfold  ;  and  the  more 

ftowi-  i  intelligent,  who  did  not  slack  their  care,  are  Just 

uaw  mWiii^  in  comparative  wealth.  To  the  majority,  such  suc- 
C»s  will  prove  a  stimulant  to  more  continued  exertion  ;  to  a  few, 
Ami  tAse  with  which  it  was  acquired  will  doubtless  be  an  injury* 
Kow,  has  emancipation  been  a  success  ?  Has  freedom  found 
(h«N$  alares,  or  made  them,  men  ?  If  it  be  too  soon  to  bring  in 
itordicl  upon  the  scanty  testimony  which  the^e  tltree  yeara 
iftrd,  a  longer  delay  will  only  render  the  final  decision  more 
mpibaSically  binorable  to  the  negro.  A  fact  before  alluded  to 
miist  be  rBmembered,  tlmt  we  have  had  here  upon  trial  the 
lowest  and  most  degnuled  of  tlie  race.  A  visit  to  Savannah  is 
t  trip  Cr^m  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  —  so  different 
tre  llic  people  whom  Sherman  has  delivered.  From  the  West, 
Ibe  Southwest,  and  the  Border  States,  wherever  else  eman- 
dfiatioo  has  followed  the  track  of  our  armies,  men  who  are 
aoqaamled  with  the  Purt-Royalists  express  a  similar  opinion  in 
n^r  '  lligenee.    The  evidence  is  so  striking 

i.i.  tl,.    J  ...-., -.,  .,,A(  it  almost  warrants  the  assumption 

m\f  common  contact  with  common  circumstances  is  need- 

Ui  produci9  with  the  black  the  f?am»>  result**  as  with  the  whito 

in  Aioerica.     Let  the  decision  for  Port  Royal,  therefore, 

;  may,  under  equal  advantages  better  results  may  be  ex- 

j     »  i .  '   r;, -rit  rt^clHC.     F  ,  WO  are  ^  tho 

Itxctgn:*?  maiii  '  •  -»*-    Yet,a- 1-.  .^,  ...^  uhy  wliicii  _   .i. Ljjsta' 
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only  prepares  a  triumph  for  the  prejudice  which  arms  itself 
with  those  facts,  it  is  wise  to  estimate  the  obstacles  in  the  path 
at  their  full  size.  In  movements  to  which  national  attention  is 
directed,  this  is  especially  important ;  for  where  all  are  watch- 
ing and  judging,  there  are  many  adversaries  ready  to  pick  up 
every  stone.  Duty  did  not  free  the  blacks,  nor  will  enthusiasm 
educate  them.  When  the  war  is  finished  on  our  own  terms, 
we  have  then  merely  got  possession  of  the  broken  piece ;  we 
have  still  to  make  it  stick.  The  South  must  be  made  a  loyal, 
not  a  captured  people,  if  we  are  to  be  United  States  in  any 
sense  that  is  worth  the  blood  that  has  been  shed.  And  the  ce- 
ment is  ready  in  the  form  of  the  four  million  freedmen,  if 
the  North  be  wise  enough  to  use  it.  If  we  see  aright,  it  is  our 
treatment  of  the  negro  on  which  depends  all  that  the  historian 
of  the  next  century  will  sum  up  as  the  permanent  result  of  the 
war.  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  subject  calls  for  all  the  wis- 
dom and  devotion  which  the  best  men  of  the  country  can  fur- 
nish, we  think  it  should  be  with  slow  earnestness,  with  caution, 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  reality,  rather  than  with  short- 
sighted enthusiasm,  that  both  discussion  and  action  should  be 
approached.  It  is  the  sober  judgment  which  traces  the  present 
degradation  to  its  specific  sources  in  the  past,  that  will  prove 
most  patient  and  skilful  in  removing  it ;  and  it  is  to  such  judg- 
ment that  the  signs  at  Port  Royal  will  richly  suggest  the  hope 
that  lies  in  the  future. 

Indolence,  dishonesty,  and  licentiousness  were  the  principal 
charges  against  the  negro.  We  did  not  deny  them  in  regard 
to  the  slave,  though  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  vice,  and  even 
his  virtue,  has  been  exaggerated ;  that  from  both  sides  addi- 
tional weight  has  been  thrown  into  the  scale  which  tends  to 
raise  the  respectability  of  slavery.  Gratitude  and  affection,  by 
implying  content,  and  thriftless  dishonesty,  by  necessitating 
guardianship,  equally  reflect  honor  on  the  institution.  But  if 
the  charges  apply  to  the  negro,  the  question  at  once  springs  to 
the  lips.  What  would  his  indolence  under  the  lash  become  in 
three  years  under  freedom  ?  What  extreme  would  license  and 
trickery  attain,  when  the  severity  which  could  not  restrain  them 
is  removed  ?  But  the  answer  of  emancipation  is  very  distinct, 
though  low.    It  gives  the  lie  to  the  negroK>wner,  and  confirms 
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the  tbeoiy  which  makes  himself  accountable  for  the  degrada- 
tiOQ  thill  h«  slanders.  The  roots  of  self-respect,  that  could 
never  break  the  clod  hardened  and  blasted  by  slavery,  have 
almdjf  felt  the  spnag-like  influence  of  freedom,  and  to-day 
the  wild«rad8s  is  glad  with  green  things. 

TTi©  qmali^  of  industry  is  far  more  affected  by  circumstances 
lima  iho  quantity,  and  is  therefore  that  which  we  may  expect 
lo  find  mieriar  iu  the  new  freedmen.    In  the  absence  of  per- 
toml  motive^  industry  must  needs  lack  the  element  of  persist- 
MOO  ;  lu  the  absence  of  responsibility,  it  lacks  forethought  and 
finish ;  and  with  little  or  no  education,  it  wants  tbe  contrivance 
and  mkill  which   tarn  the  white  man's  industry  to  account. 
Tlie  freeman  works  to  accomplish  his  ends;  the  slave,  to  end 
what  he  is  obliged  to  accomplish.     The  best  tliat  can  be  looked 
hr  in  his  axertion  is  a  fair  degree  of  energy ;  and  that  we  find. 
b  Ibe  beginning  of  the  day's  work  or  the  year's,  the  hoe  flies 
ad  the  excitement  is  real ;  but  the  interest  becomes  distracted, 
Old  Ibe  bands  falter.    Although  complaints  are  frequent  about 
Ike  work  Ibat  used  to  be  required,  the  hardship  seems  to  have 
bllen  prtnctpally  upon  the  women,  and  then  to  have  been  ex- 
dpCioiiaL     The  steady  ten-hours  toil  of  the  Northern  laborer 
11  a  thing  almost  unknown  to  tbe  negro  of  the  Sea  Islands* 
Conrideriitg  the  short  time  spent,  the  small  skill  required,  and 
like  degree  of  care  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  so-called  *^  day's 
lofk**  there  is  really  worth  less  than  half  the  wages  to  which 
Ibe  Kortbern  farmJaborer  is  entitled.     The  price  of  the  pecu- 
liar staple  on  which  it  ta$  expended,  and  the  temporary  demand 
br  labor  at  the  camps,  give  it  its  principal  value.     Doubtless 
tfift  negroes  worked  wttli  lesa  animation  under  slavery,  for  now 
in  most  operations  the  old  master*s  task  is  finished  in  six  or 
men  hours.     Where  they  are  paid  by  the  job,  the  stronger'^ 
1^  smarter  mea  habitually  exceed  the  old  amount ;  and  of 
mant  iheiti  are  many  exceptional  cases  of  skill  and  fore* 
Hioegbi.    The  froedmen  are  said  by  those  who  have  employed] 
tkeoi  in  large  gengs,  by  quartermasters,  for  instance,  on  thej 
isdks,  to  exbi^  '*  — -^--^  greater  aptitude  and  efficiency  now  Uiaa , 
•k^  ih^r  fir  I  ihe  wsrvice.    Tlic  old  routine  with  the 

1  little  exorcise  for  the  brain,  and  only  accustomed 
•iull  mechanical  stroke.    The  physical  coud\\XoTi^ 
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necessary  to  develop  habits  of  thrift  and  steady  industry  do  not 
yet  exist.  In  the  neighborhood  of  military  camps  and  excited 
markets,  desultory  effort  will  continue  as  long  as  camps  and 
markets  remain,  because  it  is  the  most  speedily  profitable.  In 
certain  other  districts  the  people's  natural  ignorance  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  employer  and  employed,  and  of  the  true  value 
of  their  labor,  has  produced  unwillingness  to  plant  cotton  for 
the  recent  purchasers;  and  both  policy  and  humanity  have 
usually  deterred  such  proprietors  from  asserting  their  l^al 
claims.  When  peace  and  order  return,  competition  and  civil 
law  will  provide  these  necessary  conditions,  and  experience 
teach  the  needed  lessons.  Indeed,  they  are  already  exerting  a 
visible  influence. 

But  these  faults,  which  affect  the  quality  and  worth  of  the 
negro's  industry,  by  no  means  prove  his  absolute  supineness. 
Lively  energy  and  bustling  enterprise  he  has  not ;  but  that  the 
desire  to  work  for  fair  and  prompt  pay  is  almost  universal  has 
been  abundantly  proved.  Every  one  is  busy.  Nearly  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  have  now  enlisted  on  the  gunboats  or  in  the  army ; 
and  of  those  who  remain,  many  prefer  the  novelty  of  life  at  the 
posts,  in  the  service  of  officers  and  quartermasters.  On  the 
plantation,  house-servants,  both  men  and  women,  who  had 
never  before  handled  a  hoe,  now  go  to  the  field  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  and  to  many  a  gray  head  who  had  ^^  got  his  freedom,'' 
i.  e.  been  released  from  work  by  his  master  five  years  ago,  the 
"  Yankee  "  freedom  has  given  a  second  youth.  The  small  farm- 
ers who  have  neglected  their  cotton  crops  have  not  spent  the 
time  basking  in  the  sun.  Those  who  have  made  the  most 
money  during  the  last  three  years  are  usually  not  they  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  plantation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  essential  injustice  in 
gauging  the  success  of  emancipation  by  the  same  measure  that 
one  applies  to  slavery.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common.  Under 
slavery,  the  end  of  life  was  to  raise  cotton  or  sugar;  in  freedom, 
it  is  something  very  different,  even  for  the  negro.  Then  the 
plantation  represented  so  many  man-power,  all  directed  to  one 
object ;  the  machine  was  simply  kept  in  running  order.  Now 
it  stands  for  so  many  living  agents,  with  the  interests,  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  choice  of  employments  which  freedom 
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brings  witli  it-  It  would  be  strange,  and  argue  fixed  degrada- 
tioii^  if  more  negro  muscle  ever  agaia  makes  crops  equal  to 
tbooe  raised  under  the  organized  system  of  slave  labor.  It 
mitiit  still  furnish  the  great  supply  of  labor ;  but  it  will  be  duo 
lo  to  influx  of  white  workmen,  the  impulse  of  Northern  en- 
^rgf  and  hkiU,  and  the  introduction  of  better  implements  and 
■lore  machinery,  if  our  Western  cotton  is  still  to  be  king  over 
Its  Eastern  rivals. 

_  After  all,  the  doubt  in  regard  to  the  negro's  industry  is  ex- 
Hre^ed  with  more  point  in  the  form,  Will  his  wants  probably 
HultJply  as  fast  as  the  means  of  supplying  them,  —  his  ambi- 
Bon  keep  pace  with  his  attainment?  This  is  the  practical  que&- 
Bdu  which  will  determine  his  place  in  society  and  his  accepta* 
BSity  as  a  citizen  ;  in  other  words,  the  success  of  emancipatioo. 
Ht  is  evident  at  a  glance  how  much  depends  upon  the  position 
Bbich  the  national  policy  shall  assign  to  him.  To  this  question 
Up  answer  more  empliatic  and  encouraging  could  be  given  at 
Bie  present  time,  than  by  pointing  to  the  evidences  of  prosper- 
Bjr  tliat  have  accumulated  in  the  homes  of  Port  RoyaL  Many 
Btw  bouses  have  been  built,  and  old  ones  repaired  and  en- 
Birgied;  and,  save  where  the  soldiers  are  sure  to  volunteer  as 
barvest  hands,  each  has  its  fenced  garden  in  the  rear.  Wooden 
cfaimneys  have  been  replaced  by  brick.  Horses,  mules,  and 
eowi  Iiare  gradually  been  purcliased  at  no  trifling  price,  and 
liaoy  a  couple  now  ride  to  church  in  their  own  wagon.  Inside 
^li€  house  there  is  decided  improvement  in  cleanliness  and  com- 
m^tU  The  family  hominy-pot  no  longer  holds  solitary  state  in 
Bke  chimney-place;  plates,  knives,  and  forks  are  in  the  cup- 
HcKird,  iind  a  chair  or  two  before  the  fire.  The  common  dress 
Hf  Imih  men  and  women  is  neater  and  more  abundant,  and  the 
Bi|il&y  on  a  Sunday  is  surprisingly  bright*  Their  food,  too, 
^■■MMier  variety.  The  corn,  potatoes,  and  fish  of  their  for- 
H|^^B!  h  now  enriched  by  pork,  molasses,  bread,  sugar,  and 
^Mee.  For  all  the  more  necessary  groceries  and  cheap  dry 
Hlod«  llie  demand  never  ceases.  Flour  is  very  frequently 
Btougfat  by  the  barrel;  cloth  occasionally  by  the  piece,  to  cover 
Hie  "  fifteen  in  fam*ly.'*  The  amount  of  money  spent  by  these 
Hiy  people  h  so  great,  that  the  Provost  Marshal  of  Hilton  Head  ( 
l^r  hilerdicted  several  plantation  stores,  through  mere  disbe^  j 
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lief  that  tho  large  supplies  brought  from  the  North  to  stock 
them  could  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  trade 
with  negroes.  And  no  one  spends  his  whole  money.  Every 
fiunily  has  its  private  ^'  nest-egg  "  laid  by  for  a  land  sale  or  a 
horse  auction.  At  the  sale  of  abandoned  chatteb  in  the  spring 
of  18649  the  negroes  carried  off  nearly  the  whole  stock  of  some 
estates,  bidding  against  white  men.  Ou  a  single  plantation 
three  men  paid  each  upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
horse  that  was  to  ^^call  him  massa" ;  and  of  the  three,  two 
have  since  bought  new  horses  at  a  still  higher  price.  In  one 
of  the  earlier  publications  of  the  Boston  Educational  Commis- 
sion, an  active  old  man  named  Limus  was  spoken  of,  who  is 
now  on  the  high  road  to  a  fortune.  Though  he  lives  twenty 
miles  from  Hilton  Head,  by  his  guns  and  dogs,  his  boats  and 
seines  and  hired  hands,  he  makes  himself  the  great  market- 
man  of  that  post.  Besides  this,  he  jockeys  in  horses  with 
enormous  profits,  and  plants  cotton  on  a  large  scale.  For  the 
coming  four  years  he  has  leased  a  tract  of  laud  for  an  annual 
rent  of  three  hundred  dollars.  He  keeps  a  cart  for  his  work, 
a  sulky  for  himself,  a  buggy  for  his  family,  and  a  span  of  bet- 
ter horses  than  are  owned  by  most  white  men  on  St.  Helena. 
In  conversation,  his  ideas  show  the  shrewdness  of  insight  and 
the  truth  of  conception  which  only  accompany  native  strength 
of  intellect.  He  has  not  a  drop  of  white  blood,  nor  had  he 
ever  received  the  slightest  education.  His  enterprise  and  talent 
are  all  to  the  credit  of  the  uncombed  woolly  head. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  question  of  self-support,  thus  satis- 
factorily answered,  is  that  which  inquires  concerning  the  freed- 
man's  respect  for  law.  Little  is  to  be  feared  on  this  account. 
There  has  been  none  of  the  reaction  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  after  a  bond  so  tight  has  been  suddenly  severed. 
Crimes  against  the  person  are  rare  ;  against  property,  they  con- 
sist usually  of  petty  larcenies,  and  are  pretty  numerous,  but 
much  less  so  than  the  common  reputation  of  the  slave  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  It  would  seem  by  no  means  difficult  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  old  subservience  to  a  master's  will  and  a 
ready  obedience  to  civil  authority.  Tho  black  man's  nature, 
bis  habits,  and  his  increasing  participation  in  the  wants,  all  tend 
to  make  him  a  willing  subject  to  the  restraints,  of  civilization. 
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Bat  there  is  a  le^on  to  be  learned  first.  Heretofore  law, 
^^■liaRl'B  law,"  has  011I7  represented  restraint  and  pimishmenL 
As  toou  as  the  negro  has  come  to  feel  that  its  real  object  is  pro- 
Irrftofi,  he  will  warmly  tura  to  it.  And  it  is  therefore  specially 
teirmble  that  his  first  impressions  of  civil  courts  should  be  con- 
MNSled  with  prompt  and  vigorous  justice^  Any  feeble-handed 
powor  will  not  be  recognized  as  a  power  at  all.  To  supply  for 
die  time  an  evident  need,  au  informal  court,  styled  *^The  Plau- 
iitioti  Commisfiion,' '  and  composed  of  superintendents,  was  in- 
Ilitati9d  by  General  Saxton,  and  has  proved  of  much  service  in 
fetroducing  to  the  people  the  ideas  of  civil  appeal  and  control. 

But  it  is  far  less  to  the  negroes'  sense  of  fear,  than  to  their 
red  appreciation  of  right  and  theh*  growing  self-respect,  that 
«e  look  for  their  good  citizenship*  Their  progress  has  not 
ooufiuod  to  material  concerns,  though  in  that  direction  it 

[  of  course  be  best  discerned  and  described.  Family  feeling 
to  have  gained  strength  and  purity.  We  think  the  evi- 
of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  the  young  are  somewhat 
lo»  frequent.  The  fearful  stories  told  of  West  Indian  immorai- 
ily  bare  not  tho  remotest  application  to  these  islands.  Many 
weddings  have  been  celebrated  m  churchy  and  for  a  separation 
md  ieoond  marriage  an  appeal  to  the  law  is  necessary.  Quar- 
rob  btlweeti  hosband  and  wife  are  more  seldom  than  at  fust 
leferred  for  adjudication,  and  there  seems  to  be  with  each  a 
growtng  pride  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  reciprocal  duties* 
Hw  womiHi,  being  no  longer  mere  field-laborers,  spend  much 
more  time  ui  household  employments  and  with  their  children. 
BoUi  parents  are  gentler  and  more  apt  to  caress  the  young  ones 
ttiau  wo  remember  them  to  have  been  in  the  first  year.  A 
Bote  radical  change  in  their  occupations  must  take  place  than 
M  at  present  possible^  before  the  family  meal  and  similar  domes- 
lie  eoitoms  can  prevail ;  but,  on  the  whole,  dignity  and  re- 
ppooiibiUty  hare  certainly  been  added  to  the  relations  of  the 
Ikonta. 

No*'  "  more  niniarkable  than  the  rapidity  with  which 

^^  of  dependence  have  been  cast  off.  If  a  people 
really  unfit  for  freedom,  it  seems  likely  that  emancipa- 
would  render  them  not  only  paupers,  but  a  race  of  beg* 
for  iu  old  times  they  were  wont  to  rely  for  cvorythiog 
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on  a  white  man's  care.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
during  the  first  year  complaints  of  wants  and  petitions  for  help 
were  constantly  brought  to  us.  The  negroes  are  now  always 
willing  to  accept  a  gift,  but  it  is  rare  to  hear  a  request  that 
takes  the  form  of  beggary.  After  testing  the  possibility,  tliey 
seemed  to  recognize  the  manliness  of  self-support,  and  in  many 
instances  of  word  and  deed  have  shown  pride  in  standing  alone. 
The  same  feeling  is  tending  to  check  dishonesty.  It  is  no  longer 
the  only  refuge  from  injustice,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  lux- 
uries. In  those  circumstances,  however,  which  are  most  akin 
to  their  old  position,  where  they  expect  punishment  or  distrust 
promises,  they  still  instinctively  turn  to  their  old  resource ;  and 
80  strongly  are  they  united,  as  of  old,  to  shield  an  offender,  that 
the  oath  before  a  court  of  justice  often  proves  no  barrier  to 
falsehood.  Till  law  is  recognized  as  the  strong  power  in  soci- 
ety, the  righteous  man  fears  the  consequences  of  his  own  vir- 
tue, fights  baseness  with  its  own  weapon,  and  becomes  a  coward 
before  a  stronger  force  than  his  own.  In  like  manner,  Cufiy, 
who,  though  a  ^^  member,"  is  not  a  moral  hero  or  martyr,  tells 
a  lie  even  on  the  Bible,  rather  than  send  his  friend  to  jail  by 
bis  evidence,  and  live  in  plantation  odium  for  six  months  after- 
wards. In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  few  who  could 
not  usually,  only  one  who  could  always,  be  relied  on.  An  open- 
eyed  trust  is  usually  a  sufficient  guard  against  cheating,  though 
it  is  expedient  to  scrutinize  all  work  before  accepting  it.  With 
the  majority  it  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  good  feeling  than 
of  principle.  If  they  do  not  like  you,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  if  they  think  you  are  taking  advantage  of  them,  they  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  you  in  self-defence ;  if  you  treat 
them  honorably  and  win  their  confidence,  they  will  be  found  to 
deserve  yours.  This  latter  fact  leaves  the  bitterness  of  the  mas- 
ter's charge  on  his  own  lips,  and  implies  with  every  accession 
of  knowledge  an  increase  of  manliness.  Already  we  discern 
such  a  growth,  and  would  each  year  trust  them  more.  In  the 
character  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  responsible,  it  is  very 
curious  at  present  to  watch  the  honesty  thus  hardening  into 
principle. 

Greater  courage  also  is  manifested,  —  both  that  which  over- 
comes obstacles  and  that  which  faces  danger.    The  slavish  ser- 
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fflitf  to  the  white  man  is  fast  dropphig  out  even  of  the  forms 
of  courtesy.  The  negroes  have  a  kind  of  daring  which  requires 
excitement  and  support  from  some  extraneous  source.  Implicit 
hitli  ivk  able  officers,  combined  with  willingness  to  give  un- 

Itliinkiug  obedience  and  throw  off  all  responsibility,  fit  tliera  to 
diiqUay  the  fierce  gallantry  which  is  now  unquestioned;  but 
under  officers  whom  tliey  distrusted,  or  circumstances  which 
iuTolved  a  prolonged  strain  on  their  moral  endurance,  they 
might  prove,  we  fear,  more  dangerous  to  friends  than  to  ene- 
mies.    Tlie  truth  must  be  owned  that  the  Port^Royalists  have 
thown  great  apathy  in  sacrificing  anything  to  secure  their  Iil> 
ertj.     The  real  voUmteers  have  been  comparatively  few.     By 
far  tlie  larger  part  of  the  native  regiments  have  been  fiUed  by 
wkoletale  conscription ;  and  the  conscription  has  Vicon  carried 
^  Ottbj  hunting,  and  in  several  instances  shooting  down  the  fu- 
H  ptives.     The  antipathy  to  military  service  began  with  General 
Hunter's  attempt  in  1862,  the  first  of  tlie  war,  which  proved  a 
fcilure  only  because  government  would  not  tlien  accept  the 
policy  of  enrolling  black  soldiers.     The  men  were  taken  by  his 
^from  the  field,  leaving  the  hoe  standing  in  the  unfin- 
r,  hurried  down  to  Hilton  Head,  and  detained  there 
Tfor  throe  months,  subjected  to  the  hostility  and  insults  of  all 
Jto  white  regiments,  and  apparently  befriended  by  the  com- 
minding  general  alone.     At  the  end  of  tliat  time,  those  who 
M  not  already  deserted  were  dismissed  without  a  cent  of  pay* 
JBfmm  that  time  tlio  matter  has  beeri  reagitated  at  intervals  witli 
^Hltic  judgmeui  or  energy,  and  has  kept  the  island  families  in  a 
^■Aogtaiif  state  of  dread*.    But  the  late  measures  originated  by 
fltt  pffBMtice  of  recruiting  agents  from  the  North  have  proved 
mote  fucoes^ftil*    Tlieir  large  bounties  have  induced  many  to 
telial,  who  hod  hitherto  set  the  order  at  defiance  by  retreating 
to  the  wood«  at  the  first  alarm.     Nearly  every  able-bodied  man 
ii  now  in  uniform  ;  and  the  letters  of  those  who  were  most  re- 
loe^l  to  go  indicate  cheerful  content  and  a  soldierly  pride  in 
tb  terrlco*     ^o  training  could  be  better  adapted  to  stamp  out 
the  pttslt  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  qualities  and 
liatiila  of  their  now  character,  —  that  of  the  free  Southern  la- 


the signs  at  Port  Boyal.    To  ourselves  ihoy  give  a 
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hope  80  confident,  that  we  have  had  no  fear  m  representing 
facts  in  the  soberest  light  Judging  from  the  activity  already 
shown,  the  improvement  already  made,  we  feel  certain  that  the 
«« institution  **  of  freedom  will  at  once  be  &r  more  than  self- 
supporting,  and  that,  with  the  paralysb  of  slavery  fSEiiriy  thrown 
off,  the  negro  will  eventually  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
honor  of  the  country  in  relations  far  more  important  than  that 
of  simply  furnishing  its  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.  Yet  it  is  no 
light  or  short  task  to  which  our  nation  is  approaching.  Not 
only  do  their  old  habits  cling  to  the  freedmen  as  they  rise,  but 
their  ignorance  will  betray  them  into  new  and  perilous  mis- 
takes. We  look  for  slow  progress  and  much  disappointment. 
Emancipation  from  slavery  is  a  convulsion  in  the  moral  and 
social  being  of  a  race.  The  very  conditions  of  existence  are 
changed;  principles  once  powerful  are  subverted  and  disap* 
pear,  and  new  ones  take  their  place.  For  a  time  discourage* 
ment  and  failure  await  the  eager  restorer.  Let  no  one  expect, 
then,  as  he  glances  at  Port  Royal,  to  find  that  every  prospect 
pleases.  It  is  a  waste  place  occupied  by  a  bewildered  people. 
We  only  claim  at  present  that  nature  has  begun  its  adoption, — 
that  the  long  disinherited  are  showing  proof  that  manhood  is 
their  rightful  possession. 


Abt.  n.  —  Relations  des  JSsuUes  cantenani  ce  qui  s^est  passS 
de  plus  remarquable  dans  les  Missions  des  Peres  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  J4sus  dans  laNouvelle  France.  Ouvrage  publii 
sous  les  Auspices  du  OouvememerU  Canadien.  Quebec 
1858.    8  vols.    8vo. 

Wb  place  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  name  of  the  above 
work,  or  rather  oollection  of  many  works,  because,  in  respect 
to  the  early  Indian  tribes,  the  Relations  of  the  Jesuits  are  by 
far  the  most  full  and  trustworthy  authority.  With  the  aid  of 
these  and  the  other  writers,  old  and  recent,  who  have  entered  or 
touched  upon  the  subject,  we  propose  to  examine  the  primitive 
condition  of  these  communitiesi  choosing  the  period  between 
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the  jwirs  1620  and  1640,  and  limiting  our  inquiry  in  the  main 
Lo  tribes  in  Canada  and  the  northern  section  of  the  United 
Stal0».  Amon^  thi*se  were  to  be  found  the  most  distinctive 
lad  '  L  s  of  Indian  political  and  social  organiza- 

tion;  — «  ....  ^,  ..i.^3  of  information  cxjncerning  them  are  clear 
and  capicMis. 

America,  when  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  was,  as  it 
liid  long  boen,  a  scene  of  wide-spread  revoUition.  In  North 
and  Soitlh,  tril>c  was  giving  place  to  tribe,  language  to  lan- 
guage; for  ibo  Indian,  hopelessly  unchanging  as  respects  indi- 
vidual  and  social  development,  was,  as  respects  tribal  relations 
tod  Ic^cal  haunts,  mutable  as  the  wind.  In  Canada  and  the 
lortliem  fieetion  of  the  United  States,  the  elements  of  change 
Wim  fsspecially  active.  The  Indian  population  which,  in  1635, 
Otftier  found  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  disappeared  at  the 
Qpening  of  the  next  century,  and  another  raco  had  succeeded, 
of  Isaguago  and  customs  widely  different ;  while  in  the  region 
now  formtng  the  State  of  New  York  a  power  was  rising  to  a 
feffoeioufl  vitality  which,  hut  for  the  presence  of  Europeans, 
would  probably  have  subjected,  absorbed,  or  exterminated  ev- 
ery olber  Indian  community  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  north 
of  ilie  Ohio. 

This  Tttst  tract  of  wilderness  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  At* 
fatttic  and  from  the  Carolinas  to  Hudson's  Bay  was  divided 
^o  great  families  of  tribes,  distinguished  by  a  radical 
of  language.  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Penn* 
ifiv&oia,  Souihoo^tem  New  York,  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Novm  Scotia,  and  Lower  Canada  were  occupied,  so  far 
>f  ooeupied  at  all,  by  tribes  speaking  various  dialects  of  the 
Algonquiii  tongue.  They  extended,  too,  far  along  the  borders 
of  the  upper  laken,  and  into  the  dreary  northern  wastes  beyond* 
Tbmj  occupied  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,1 
lod  tlteir  detached  bands  ranged  the  lonely  hunting-ground 

K<?ntucky* 

Like  a  great  iiJand  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonqnins  lay  the' 
of  tfilies  speaking  the  generic  tongue  of  tlie  Iroquois. 
"TIn  tru«  Irrt  0  Nations,  extended  through  Central 

Sew  Vork  fi-.._  . ._  a  lison  to  the  Genesee*    Southward  Uy 
Aiidaslei,  on  and  near  the  Susquehanna;  westward^  the 
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Eries,  stretching  from  the  Genesee  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie ;  and  the  Neutral  Nation,  along  its  northern  shore 
from  Niagara  towards  the  Detroit;  while  the  towns  of  the 
Hurons  lay  near  the  lake  to  which  they  have  left  their 
name.*  Against  all  these  kindred  tribes,  except,  for  a  time, 
the  Neuters,  and  against  all  Algonquins  within  reach  of  their 
restless  war-parties,  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  waged  war  to 
the  knife. 

Of  the  Algonquin  populations,  the  densest,  despite  a  recent 
epidemic  which  had  swept  them  off  by  thousands,  was  in  New 
England.  Here  were  Mohegans,  Pequots,  Narragansetts,  Wam- 
panoags,  Massachusetts,  Penacooks,  long  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Puritan.  On  the  whole,  these  savages  were  favorable 
examples  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  belonging  to  that  section  of 
it  which  tilled  the  soil,  and  was  thus  in  some  measure  spared 
the  extremes  of  misery  and  degradation  to  which  the  wander- 
ing hunter  tribes  were  often  reduced.  They  owed  much,  also, 
to  the  bounty  of  the  sea,  and  hence  they  tended  towards  the 
coast ;  which,  before  the  epidemic,  Ghamplain  and  Smith  had 
seen  at  many  points  studded  with  wigwams  and  waving  with 
harvests  of  maize.  Fear,  too,  drove  them  eastward,  for  the 
Iroquois  pursued  them  with  an  inveterate  enmity.  Some  paid 
yearly  tribute  to  their  tyrants,  while  others  were  still  subject  to 
their  inroads,  flying  in  terror  at  the  sound  of  the  Mohawk  war- 
cry.  Westward,  the  population  thinned  rapidly;  northward, 
it  soon  disappeared.  Northern  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  of 
Vermont,  and  Western  Massachusetts  had  no  human  tenants 
but  the  roving  hunter  or  prowling  warrior. 

We  have  said  that  this  group  of  tribes  was  relatively  very 
populous;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  all  of  them 
united,  had  union  been  possible,  could  have  mustered  eight 
thousand  figliting  men.  To  speak  further  of  them  is  needless, 
for  they  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Jesuit  labors.    The 

*  To  the  mboye  geneiml  statements  there  was,  in  the  first  half  of  the  serenteenth 
oentary,  bat  one  exception  worth  notice.  A  detached  branch  of  the  Dahcotah 
stock,  the  Winnebago,  was  established  south  of  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Biichigan,  in 
the  midst  of  Algonqnins ;  and  small  Dahcotah  bands  had  also  planted  themselvea 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  nearij  in  the  same  latitude. 

There  was  another  branch  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  Carolinas,  consisting  of  the  Tm* 
caroraf  and  kindred  bands.    In  1715  thej  were  Joined  to  the  Fife  Nations. 
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bttresy  of  heresies  had  planted  itself  among  them ;  and  it  was 
K  iV  kO  Eliot,  not  the  Jesuit,  to  essaj  their  conversion.* 

Lu  ^  i  Boston,  throe  years  before  a  solitude,  let  the  trav- 
ler  pusii  northward,  pass  the  river  Piscataqiia  and  the  Pena- 
and  cross  the  river  Saco.  Here,  a  change  of  dialect 
indicate  a  different  tribe,  or  group  of  tribes.  These  were 
lakis,  found  chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  Kennebec 
Bcr  rivers,  on  whose  banks  they  raised  their  rude  liarvest, 
I  who'so  streams  they  ascended  to  hunt  the  moose  and  bear  in 
the  forest  desert  of  Northern  Maine,  or  descended  to  fish  in 
tlM)  tidghtH>nng  sea.t 

Crossing  Uio  Penobscot,  one  found  a  visible  descent  in  the 
Male  of  humanity.  Eastern  Maine  and  the  whole  of  New 
Bmtuwick  were  occupied  by  a  race  called  Etechemins,  to  whom 
i^frkultuix}  was  unknown,  though  the  sea,  prolific  of  fish,  lob- 
s,  and  seals,  greatly  lightened  their  miseries.  The  Souri- 
&is,  or  Micmacs,  of  Nova  Scotia,  closely  resembled  them  in 
llabitfi  and  condition.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
bcre  was  no  population  wortliy  of  the  name.  From  the  Gulf 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  southern  borders  of  the 
river  had  no  tenants  but  hunters.  Northward,  be- 
Iweea  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  roamed  the  scat* 
ewi  hordes  of  the  Papinachois,  Bersiamites,  and  others,  in- 
luded  by  the  French  under  the  general  name  of  Montagnais. 
Thenj  in  spring,  the  French  trading-ships  arrived  and  an- 
in  the  port  of  Tadoussac,  they  gathered  from  far  and 
^f  toiling  painfully  through  the  desolatiOQ  of  forests,  muster- 


*  TbeK  Indkni,  tha  Armoacbiquoiii  of  the  old  French  writeni,  were  in  a  lUiia 
0^  dtrunic  wur  with  the  triboii  of  New  Briinavrick  and  Nova  Scotia*    Champlain,  j 
00  bif  tormge  of  1603,  beard  itrangy  accountft  of  them.    The  following  ij  UteraU/ 
jfadfTfti  fmm  ihc  first  aaiTative  of  that  heroic  but  eredaloua  explorer :  ^- 

"  Thary  v^  mttt^^goa  of  ahape  Altogether  monstrous,  for  tbeir  hends  iire  siOAllt  tbdr 

boduM  tboru  *nd  tli^ir  armd  thin  m  a  skeleton*  tu  ure  aIm  their  thighs ;  bat  theiff  1 

kip  «f«  Moat  «fld  loDj;,  nod  all  of  one  i\w,  and  when  they  arc  seated  on  their  heeli^  ^ 

I  tUc  roofB  thiiri  hiilf  u  foot  aboro  their  heads,  which  seems  a  thing  »tnuiga  * 

[  naterv.     Nevenhelcs^  they  aro  activo  and  bold,  and  thcj  hare  the  best  | 

r  m  all  the  coast  towards  Anidia."  —  Da  SauvagtM,  f.  34* 

Tli/9  ilQfjr  xitnj  match  tiiat  of  the  great  citj  of  Norembega,  oa  the  Penobscot,  j 

vtitk  hi  |iOf«b&ioii  of  dwarf*,  as  related  by  Jean  Alphonse. 

*  TW  IteMiaiet  of  New  England  writers  were  the  Abenakis,  or  a  portion  of 
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ing  bj  hundreds  at  the  point  of  traffic,  and  pitching  their  bark 
wigwams  along  the  strand  of  that  wild  harborage.  Thej  were 
of  the  lowest  Algonquin  type.  Their  only  subsistence  was  de- 
rived from  the  chase ;  and  often,  goaded  by  deadly  famine,  they 
would  subsist  on  roots,  the  bark  and  buds  of  trees,  or  the  foul- 
est ofbl.  Nor,  in  their  extremity,  was  cannibalism  rare  among 
them. 

Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  rarely  that  a  sight  of 
human  shape  gave  relief  to  the  loneliness,  until,  at  Quebec,  the 
throats  of  Ghamplain's  cannon  from  the  verge  of  the  cliff  be- 
tokened that  the  savage  prologue  of  the  American  drama  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe  advancing  on 
the  scene.  Again  ascending,  all  again  was  solitude  except  at 
Three  Rivers,  a  noted  place  of  trade,  where  a  few  Algonquini 
would  perhaps  be  seen.  The  fear  of  the  Iroquois  was  every- 
where; and  as  the  voyager  passed  some  wooded  point,  or 
thicket-covered  island,  the  whistling  of  a  stone-headed  arrow 
proclaimed,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  these  fierce  marauders. 
At  Montreal  there  was  no  himian  life,  save  during  a  brief  space 
in  early  summer,  when  the  shore  swarmed  with  savages,  who 
bad  come  to  the  yearly  trade  from  the  great  c(Mnmunitiee  of 
the  interior.  To-day  there  were  dances,  songs,  and  feastings; 
to-morrow,  all  again  was  solitude,  and  the  Ottawa  was  covered 
with  the  canoes  of  the  returning  warriors. 

Along  this  stream,  a  main  route  of  traffic,  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  was  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  the  passing  paddle. 
To  the  north  of  the  river  there  was  indeed  a  small  Algonquin 
band  called  La  Petite  Nation ;  but  they  dwelt  far  from  the 
banks,  through  fear  of  the  ubiquitous  Iroquois.  It  was  nearly 
three  hundred  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  before  one 
reached  that  Algonquin  tribe.  La  Nation  de  PIsle,  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Ottawas,  who  occupied  the  great  island  of  the  Alia- 
mettes.  Then,  after  many  a  day  of  lonely  travel,  the  voyager 
found  a  savage  welcome  among  the  Nipissings,  on  the  lake 
which  bears  their  name ;  and  then,  circling  west  and  south  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  solitary  miles,  he  reached  for  the  first  time 
a  people  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  tongue.  Here  all 
was  changed.  Populous  towns,  rude  fortifications,  and  an 
extensive  though  barbarous  tillage,  indicated  a  people  fSftr  in 
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idftDCe  of  lh<?  famished  wandorers  of  the  Sagnenay  or  their 

lin^jeet  kindred  of  New  England.     Tltese  were  tUo  Huronsi 

of  vliom   the  modern   Wjrandots  are  a  remnant.     Both   in 

tti«iD9e]T00  and  as  a  type  of  their  generic  stocky  they  demand 

mm  than  a  passiDg  notice.* 

Mow  than  two  centnries  hare  passed  since  the  Hurons  van- 

I    i«W  troni  their  ancient  seats,  and  the  settlers  of  this  rude  sol- 

Hode  stand  perplexed  and  wondering  over  the  relics  of  a  lost 

p^ple.    In  the  moist  shadow  of  what  seems  a  virgin  forest 

^^  uc  and  plough  bring  strange  secrets  to  light ;  huge  pits» 

ckw  packed  with  skeletons  and  disjointed  bones,  mixed  with 

vi^NMiat  copper  kettles,  beads,   and  trinkets*    Not  even  the 

ttn^Iing  Algonquins,  who  linger  about  the  scene  of  Huron 

jim^jeritT,  can  tell  their  origin.     Yet  on  ancient  worm-eaten 

f^goi,  between  covers  of  begrimed  [larchment,  the  daily  life  • 

of  this  mined  community,  its  fimeral   rites,  its   festivals,  its 

tresidea,  are  painted  with  a  minute  and  vivid  fidelity. 

The  atieient  country  of  the  Hurons  is  now  the  northern  and 
Birtonii  portion  of  Simcoe  County,  Canada  West,  and  is  cm- 
brteed  witliin  the  i>eninsula  formed  by  the  Nottawasaga  and 
Ualcbodaih  Bays  of  Lake  Huron,  the  River  Severn,  and  Lake 
Sbnooe*  Its  area  was  small,  and  its  population  comparatively 
tarfe.  Id  the  year  16B9,  the  Jesuits  made  an  enumeration  of 
all  its  Tillages,  dwellings,  and  families.  The  result  showed 
tbirty-two  Tillages  and  hamlets,  with  seven  hundred  dweUings^ 
aboot  two  thousand  fires,  and  twelve  thousand  souls. f 

^  TW  mmMl  confiuioii  of  lodian  tiibAl  Qames  pnsrailfl  in  the  case  of  the  Bumtis* 
Til*  kXhmimg  in  their  f  jiioiijtd6«  :  — 

Hnmm  (id  Fnnoh  origin) ;  Oohtl^^ini  (Champlitln) ;  Attigoaintans  fthd  name 
if  MM  «f  ikKir  dmt^  naed  bj  ChaaiplaiD  fur  the  whole  nation) ;  Ouendat  (their 
uwm  HMi^  aRt^niing  to  Lalantant) ;  Ycndac,  Wyandot,  Gajandot  (comiptioni  uf 
tepBi««itatK^  Oaaasakcelnatooek  (Potier)  ;  Qoafiogtes  (Colden). 

t  talanM,  Ret.  l«40,  8«  (Cmmoiff,  I6i» ),  The  nomber  of  the  Huron  town< 
^hm$i94  INwa  fsr  to  jear.  Chmmplmin  and  Le  Clere,  in  1615,  reckoned  them  at 
arviaivii  artifh'^'  -  ^'-  ^  popniation  of  about  ten  ihoti>»and  tooU^  Brehcuf,  in 
ICM,  §tmmd  tvcf  and,  a»  b<  thinks,  thirtj  thoui&nd  »ou]ji.     Both  Le 

HvmrsBd  Th  i^w-n  m\Mr  the  population  At  not  tejp»  thnn  thir^  thomand,  hut  the 
Ihi  l»a  Iwl  aarar  flaiird  ihfi  country,  The  catimata  of  Lakmant  it  bo  doubt  ap* 
pmMkmmmif  evNTaet,  U  laelodaa  a  neif^hhorini:  alUed  tribe,  the  **  Nation  da  I^tun/' 
8ia»  Iki  tiflM  of  Champlahi'a  viflt,  Tariou*  ktiidn^  iriljca  or  fragment!  of  tribes 
k  li^offfcoratad  wiih  ilka  Iliifoni,  thai  more  than  balancing  the  tmvagat  of  a 
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The  region  whose  boundaries  we  have  given  was  an  alterna- 
tion of  meadows  and  deep  forests,  interlaced  with  footpaths  lead* 
ing  from  town  to  town.  Of  these  towns,  some  were  fortified^ 
bat  the  greater  number  were  open  and  defenceless.  They  were 
of  a  construction  common  to  all  tribes  of  Iroquois  lineage,  and 
peculiar  to  them.  Nothing  similar  exists  at  the  present  day.* 
They  covered  a  space  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  the  dwellings 
clustering  together  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  order.  In  gen- 
eral, these  singular  structures  were  of  about  thirty  or  tliirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  l»readth,  and  height,  but  many  were  much 
larger  and  a  few  were  of  prodigious  length.  In  some  of  the 
villages  were  dwellings  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  thouj^ 
in  breadth  and  height  they  did  not  much  exceed  the  otbers^t 
In  shape  they  were  much  like  an  arbor  overarching  a  garden 
walk.  Their  frame  was  of  tall  and  strong  saplings,  planted  in 
a  double  row  to  form  the  two  sides  of  tlie  house,  b€«t  till  they 
met,  and  lashed  together  at  the  top.  To  these  other  poles 
were  lashed  transversely,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
large  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  oak,  elm,  spruce,  or  white  cedar, 
overliving  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  over  which,  for  their 
better  security,  split  poles  were  lashed  with  cords  of  linden  bark. 
At  the  crown  of  the  arch,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  house, 
a  crevice  a  foot  wide  was  left  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the 
escape  of  smoke.  At  each  end  was  a  closed  porch  of  similar 
woikmanship ;  and  here  were  stowed  casks  of  bark,  filled  with 
smoked  fish,  Indian  corn,  and  other  stores  not  liable  to  injury 
from  frost.  Within,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  were  wide 
scafiblds,  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  extending  along  the  sides 
of  the  building  from  end  to  end,  like  the  seats  of  a  colossal  om- 
nibus.^   They  were  formed  of  thick  sheets  of  bark,  suj^xMled 

•  The  pemument  bvk  Tilkget  of  the  DafaooUh  of  the  8t  PMer'f  are  the  ■await 
Bodom  approAdi  to  the  Horoa  town. 

t  Breb€iif»  B«L  d«t  Huoiii,  16SS,  81  (Qacbee,  1S58).  Cfhamplafai  mji  tliallM 
Mw  them,  in  1615,  more  than  tliirtj  fitthoma  loaf; ;  while  Yanderdoock  reporle  tk% 
leni^  from  actual  meaanremeot,  of  an  Lnoqnois  boose,  at  a  handred  and  tifjbttf 
jaids,  or  five  Imodred  and  forty  feet  I 

I  Often,  eepecially  among  the  Iroqaoit,  the  faitenial  arrangement  waa  difliMnat. 
The  tcaffbldi  or  platfimna  were  raiied  onlj  a  foot  from  the  earthen  floor,  aad  wtra 
oolj  twelve  or  tbiiteen  Ibet  long,  with  tpaoee  intarreningv  wliere  the  fiunilj  wUab 
oewpied  them  fiofid  ptofieloo,  etc.  Fito  or  abt  feet  above  waa  aaotber  plmlbnB, 
often  occupied  bj  childrea.    One  pair  of  p1atfor»i  infioad  fiir  a  taiily,  and  hm% 
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bjf  poets  and  trmsTerse  poles,  and  covered  irith  mats  and  skins, 
BMy  in  sufltmer,  was  tlie  sleeping-plaoe  of  the  inmates,  and^ 
tbe  tpace  beoealfa  senred  for  storage  of  thoir  flrewood.  The* 
61^8  were  on  tlie  earth,  in  a  lino  down  the  centre  of  the  house, 
nffioed  for  two  families,  who,  in  winter,  slept  closel/ 
t  amnd  them*  Above,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof,  were 
plaoed  m  great  number  of  poles,  like  perches  of  a  hen-roost,  and 
liCfTt  were  hung  weapons,  clothing,  skins,  and  ornaments.  Here, 
100,  to  harvest  time,  the  squaws  hung  the  ears  of  unshelled 
eoFQ^  liU  the  rude  abode,  through  all  its  length,  seemed  decked 
wilh  a  pi  '  *  try*     In  general,  however,  its  only  lining 

Wtt  a  thi  ^1  soot  from  the  smoke  of  fires,  with  neither  ] 

dnMgglil,  chimney,  nor  window*  So  pungent  was  the  smoke 
that  it  produced  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  attended  in  old  age 
vtth  fffiquent  blindness.  Another  annoyance  was  the  fleas, 
uA  a  third,  the  unbridled  and  unruly  children.  Privacy  there 
WIS  iio«<?.  Tlie  house  was  one  chamber,  sometimes  lodging 
more  Uian  twenty  families.* 

He  who  entered  on  a  winter  night  belield  a  strange  specta- 
4mi  Ae  vtita  of  fires  lighting  the  smoky  concave;  the  bronzed'] 
enctreting  each,  cooking,  eating,  gambling,  or  amusing 
Ives  with  an  idle  badinage ;  shrivelled  squaws,  hideous 
Wkli  threeaoore  years  of  hardship;  grisly  old  warriors,  scarred' 
wHh  Iroqnob  war^lubs ;  young  aspirants,  whose  honors  were 
|tl  to  ba  woQ ;  damsels  gay  with  ochre  and  wampum ;  restless 


tbef  ilep>t  pellmcl!,  In  &e  clotbef  fbey  wore  hj  dt.y,  and  without 


Otti  ci#  iIm  iMfti  dancHptloiis  of  the  HaroD  and  IroquoU  hoa&es  is  that  of 
,  Y^iyvire  lies  Httfoiiif  IIS;  §ee  «l«o  CtiARipl&in  (1627),  73;  Bn:l>ciif,  Rel. 
Bams,  l€9d.  31   (Qatrhee«  IB5S)',   Vtuid^nlonck,  New  Keihcrlandi«,  In  N,  T. 
.  Cbit,  ^MMd  8<r,,  L  196;  Lafluui,  Mccnni  dec  B&avagcs,  IL  10,    The  ACoouot 
Iprea  %j  Cttnicr  of  tfm  hoiia«i  fie  mw  at  Monirc&l  cqitps  poods  with  tbe  oho  re.  He 
I  M  •houi  fifty  y»rdi  long.    In  thii  CMe,  there  were  ptrtial  panitioni 
1  lkia?r»f^,  Bfi^  A  »iopt  of  lofV  tbove.    Mtnj  of  the  Iroqaoia  and  Huron  ^ 
I  ^fn  c#  ••?  fs  the  pATtftion*  berng  iit  the  sides  only,  teannj;  a 

fBMme  do^  rhehon^^.     Bfirrmm,  Objierrations  on  ft  Jounic/ 

i  l^caa*:  'la  of  the  Iroqnyts  CouiicU- 

i^Ib  it*  iho  Iroi^uoin  piv^ervH  ill  it  ^ 

it  «f  bft  They  ania]Iy  fmtncd  iht 

B  of  ilki  «<itb  leparmte  |>oki  for  the 

t     "Dm  Umruaa  uo  doubt  aIao  did  vo  iti  the^  if^e^r  stniemret.    For  a  dix^r  tliem 
» a  abaci  of  hark  huof^  oa  wooden  hin^,  or  tufpeaded  by  cords  from  aboira. 
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cliildren  pellmell  with  restless  dogs*  Now  some  tongiie  of 
resinous  flame  painted  each  wild  feature  in  ririd  light ;  now 
the  fitful  gleam  expired,  and  the  group  Tooished  from  sight,  as 
their  nation  has  vanished  from  history. 

The  fortified  towns  of  the  Hurons  were  all  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  Iroquois  incursions.  Tbe  fortifications  of  all  this 
family  of  tribes  were,  like  their  dwellings,  in  essential  points, 
alike.  A  situation  was  chosen  favorable  to  defence*  —  the  bank 
of  a  lake,  the  crown  of  a  diflScult  hill,  or  a  high  point  of  land  in 
the  fork  of  uniting  rivers.  A  ditch,  several  feet  in  depth,  was 
dug  around  the  village,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  inside. 
Trees  were  then  felled  by  an  alternate  process  of  burning  and 
hacking  the  burnt  part  with  stone  hatchets.  By  similar  means 
they  were  cut  into  lengths  to  form  palisades.  These  were 
planted  on  the  embankment^  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  concen- 
tric rows,  those  of  each  row  inclining  towards  those  of  the  otlier 
rows  until  they  intersected.  The  whole  was  lined  within,  to 
the  height  of  a  man,  with  heavy  sheets  of  bark ;  and  at  the  lop, 
where  the  palisades  crossed,  was  a  gallery  of  timber  for  the 
defenders,  together  with  wooden  gutters,  by  which  streams 
of  water  could  be  poured  down  on  fires  kindled  by  the  enemy- 
Magazines  of  stones  and  rude  ladders  for  mounting  the  rampart 
completed  the  provision  for  defence.  The  forts  of  the  Iroquois 
were  stronger  and  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Uurons, 
and  to  this  day  large  districts  of  New  York  are  marked  with 
frequent  remains  of  their  ditches  and  embankments,^ 

*  There  h  no  mAthemfttical  regalArit j  io  tbeie  works.    lo  their  form  the  boilden 
were  voided  merelj  bj  ibt  n&ttire  of  xbe  groond.    FreqaeoUj  a  precipioe  or  lireir 
ffuffieed  for  pttHiftl  ddboee,  mud  the  line  of  emhuikmeot  occnra  only  oa  ooe  or  two 
iitlei.     In  one  ioitance,  diJtiQct  tncei  of  »  double  line  of  pfttisades  vn  viiible 
■loog  the  nsbankmeoL    See  Sqoier,  AboriginAl  MooBments  of  New  York,  p.  aS. 
It  it  probftblfi  thmt  the  paUtade  wmA  planted  first,  and  tbe  earth  heaped  arotmd  ic  , 
ladeedt  tbi»  if  staled  bj  the  Tsj^arotm  Indian,  Cauck,  in  his  conoos  HistOfx  of  the  | 
Six  Nations  (Iroquois).    Brebcnf  says,  that  as  earlj  as  1636  the  Jasaiti  tmoghtj 
the  Harons  to  boUd  nctangnlsr  palisaded  works,  with  bostiaiis.    Tha  IipqtMMiT 
adopted  tht  tame  practice  at  an  earl j  period,  omittiii^  thA  diieh  and  emhankmeitt  i 
■ad  it  is  pral»bU  thai,  eTcn  la  thoir  prtmitiire  deteoM,  the  palisades,  whcra  tba 
gTMUid  was  meli  as  lo  yield  oasilj  to  their  rode  faaplaaeaH  ^^^  phuilad  simplj  la 
holsa  dmg  lor  dw  parposa.    BmA  seems  lo  bafo  beam  iha  Iroqoois  Ibttiv 
hf  Chs9plain  in  IStS. 

Tha  Mascogeci,  with  other  Soothcm  tribes,  aod  ocrsskmalljr  the  A%oi^aia»,  I 
I  lowm :  bos^  BO  fiv  as  koowo,  the  pa!iiAf  wwn  bet  ^lia^  tow*  plaau 
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Amodg  Aese  tribes  there  was  no  personal  ownership  of  land, 

bill  eadi  familj  h*d  for  the  time  exclusive  right  to  as  much  as  | 

^  MW  fit  to  cultivate.     The  clearing  process  —  a  most  toilsome 

» — ooiisisted  in  hacking  off  branches,  piling  them  together 

brtuliwood  around  the  foot  of  the  standing  trunks,  and 

:  fire  to  the  whole.    The  squaws,  working  with  their  hoes 

wood  mod  bone  among  the   charred  stumps,  sowed  tlieir 

beanSi  pumpkins,  tobacco^  sunflowers,  and   hemp.     No 

was  used,  and,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  thirty  jears, 

tlie  soil  was  exhausted  and  firewood  distant,  the  village 

tas  abaadoned  and  a  new  one  built. 

Thero  was  litde  game  in  the  Huron  country ;  and  here^  as 
inoQg  tbo  IroquoiSt  the  staple  of  food  was  Indian  com.  cooked 
viAcmi  salt  in  a  variety  of  forms,  each  more  odious  than  the 
JmL  TemsoD  was  a  luxury  used  only  at  feasts ;  dog-flesh 
lo  high  esteem;  and  in  some  of  the  towns  captive  bears 
fiiUeoed  for  festive  occasions.  These  tribes  were  far  le^s 
&I  tbsD  the  roving  Algonquins,  and  stores  of  provision 
were  laid  up  against  a  season  of  want.  Their  main  stock  of 
cam  was  buried  in  caches^  or  deep  holes  in  the  earth,  either 
tillitii  or  without  the  houses. 

In  respeoi  to  the  arts  of  life,  all  these  stationary  tribes  were 
k  adnnoe  of  the  wandering  hunters  of  tlie  North.  The  wo- 
iHii  BBado  a  species  of  earthem  pot  for  cooking,  though  of  late 
tbe  oopper  kettles  of  the  French  traders  had  supplanted  them. 
Tbey  wove  rush  mats  with  no  Uttle  skill.  They  spun  twine  from 
lMq>  bjr  the  primitive  process  of  rolling  it  on  their  thighs,  and 
of  tbia  twine  they  made  nets.  They  made  oil  from  fish  and 
Crom  tbe  seedi  of  the  sunflower,  of  which  the  last  seems  to 
lare  been  tised  only  for  purposes  of  tlie  toilet.  Tltey  pounded 
flidr  maisQ  in  huge  mortars  of  wood,  hollowed  by  alternate 
Wmiugs  and  scrapings.  Their  stone  axes,  spear  and  arrow 
boada,  and  their  bono  fish-hooks,  were  fast  giving  place  to  the 
iran  of  the  Freocli ;  but  they  had  not  laid  aside  their  shields 
tf  rmw  btKin^hide,  or  of  wood  overlaid  with  plaited  and  twisted 
ihnngs  of  &kin.  Tliey  stUl  used,  too,  their  primitive  breast* 
itaiet  and  greaves  of  twigs  interwoven  with  cordage.^    The 

*  fbaw  of  tb«  ttofibcm  tnboi  of  CtHfomir,  at  the  prfeeiit  d&y^  ^k^mt  m  lort  of 
ipOitd  of  tlda  pv&Utfl  ItiLitcui  of  lery  toogti  wood^  ivor^  tjQf* 
niA  a  iMil  avd*** 
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masterpiece  of  Huron  haadiwork  was,  however,  the  birch 
canoe,  iu  the  construction  of  which  the  Algonquias  were  uo  less 
skilful.  The  Iroquois,  in  the  absence  of  the  birch,  were  forced 
to  use  the  bark  of  the  elm,  greatlj  inferior  both  in  lightness 
and  strength.  Of  pipes,  than  which  nothing  was  more  impor- 
tant in  their  eyes,  the  Hurous  made  a  great  variety,  some  of 
baked  clay,  others  of  various  kinds  of  stone,  carved  by  the 
nien,  during  their  long  periods  of  monotonous  leisure,  often 
with  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  But  their  most  mysterious 
fabric  was  wampum.  This  was  at  once  their  currency,  their 
ornament,  their  pen,  ink,  and  parchment,  and  its  use  was  by 
no  means  confinod  to  tril>es  of  the  Iroquois  stock.  It  consisted 
of  eluogated  beads,  white  and  purple,  made  from  the  inner  , 
part  of  certain  shells.  It  is  not  easy  to  coneeivo  how,  with  their  ■ 
rude  implements,  the  Indians  contrived  to  shape  and  perforate 
this  intractable  material.  The  art  soon  fell  into  disuse ;  for 
wampum  better  than  their  own  was  brought  them  by  the 
traders,  besides  abundant  imitations  in  glass  and  porcelain* 
Strung  into  necklaces,  or  wrought  into  collars,  belts,  and  brace- 
lets, it  was  the  favorite  decoration  of  the  Indian  girls  at  feet^ 
vals  and  dances.  It  served  also  a  graver  purpose.  No  com- 
pact, no  speech,  or  clause  of  a  speech,  to  the  representative  of 
another  nation,  had  any  force  unless  confirmed  by  the  delivery 
of  a  string  or  belt  of  wampum.*  The  belts,  on  occasions  of 
importance,  were  wrought  into  significant  devices,  suggestive 
of  the  substance  of  the  compact  or  speech,  and  designed  to  act 
as  aids  to  memory-  To  one  or  more  old  men  of  the  nation 
was  assigned  the  honorable  but  very  onerous  charge  of  keep-  j 
ers  of  the  wampum,  iu  other  words  of  the  national  records ;  m 
and  it  was  for  them  to  remember  and  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  belts. 

The  figures  on  wampum-belts  were,  for  the  most  part,  sim- 
ply mnemonic.  So  also  were  the  figures  carved  on  wooden 
tablets,  or  painted  on  bark  and  skin,  to  preserve  in  memory  the 
songs  of  war,  bunting,  or  magic. f    The  Hurona  bad,  how- 


*  Beavpr^kioi  ood  oth«r  Tiiltuibto  fan  wtn  somottmei  on  tmk  oeoaiiofu  wed 

ai  A  AUhfttiQltQ. 

t  Many  •pedmena  of  Cfaeie  figored  longf  arn  et^frsr^d  m  thir  roltuntnoiii  wt^ 
port*  on  the  oondition  otf  the  Indmoi  published  by  goipcmmcut  andtr  iho  irdiiorw  J 
•lup  of  Mr.  6cfa<K»lcnfU    The  ipcdinoQA  are  chiefl/  AlgoaqtUfl- 
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ever,  iu  cammoD  with  other  tribes,  a  system  of  rude  pictures 
lad  irbtirary  signs*  by  which  they  could  convey  to  each  other, 
irith  tolerable  precision,  informatiou  touching  the  ordinary 
idgectD  of  Tudian  iutcrest. 
Their  dress  was  chiefly  of  skins,  cured  with  smoke  after  the 
Bll-known  Indian  mode.  That  of  the  women  w^as,  according 
the  Jesuits,  more  modest  tlian  that  "of  our  most  pious 
i  of  France."  The  young  girls  on  festal  occasions  must 
rWoefited  firom  this  commendation,  as  they  wore  merely  a 
om  the  waist  to  the  knee,  besides  tlie  wampum  decora- 
\o(  the  breast  and  arms.  Their  long  black  hair,  gathered 
iiind  tlie  neck,  was  decorated  with  disks  of  native  copper  or 
gtjr  petidants  made  in  France,  and  now  occasionally  unearthed 
in  numbers  from  their  graves.  The  men,  in  summer,  were 
aearly  naked  ;  those  of  a  kindred  tribe  wholly  bo,  with  the  sole 
iiception  of  their  raoccasons*  In  winter  they  were  clad  in 
tnies  and  leggius  of  skin  ;  and  at  all  seasons,  on  occasioos  of 
eamnony,  they  were  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  robes  of 
lietTer  or  otter  furs,  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value.  On  the 
ler  side,  these  robes  were  decorated  with  painted  figures  and 
or  embroidered  with  the  dyed  quills  of  the  Oanada 
igibog*  In  this  art  of  embroidery^  however,  the  Hurona 
equalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  the  Algonquin  tribes. 
bcj  wore  their  hair  after  a  variety  of  grotesque  and  startling 
WitJi  some  it  was  loose  on  one  side  and  tight  braided 
oilier ;  with  others,  close  shaved,  leaving  one  or  more 
ng  and  cherished  locks ;  while  with  others  again,  it  bristled  in 
I  cidg8  across  the  crown,  like  the  back  of  a  hyena.*  When 
fuU  dre«8  they  wei^e  painted  with  ochre,  white  clay,  soot, 
and  the  rod  juice  of  certain  berries.  They  practised  tattooing, 
fometirDeii  covering  the  whole  body  with  indelible  devices.f 
proeeas,  when  of  such  extent,  was  very  severe ;  and  though 
mnrmiir  escaped  the  suflferer,  he  sometimes  died  from  its 


Feioito  life  among  the  Hurons  had  no  bright  side.    It 


V  5m  Le  Jeiuie,  Bel  1693*  35  (Quebec,  1858).    "Qaellei  huit<r'  exekdmed 

iookhed  KreocliniAn*     Uence  the  nAme,  Hurvru, 
t  BiWfeaftV  HdAtion  Abr^g^,  7S.    Ch«mpUia  has  a  plctoro  of  a  wurior  ihof 
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waa  a  youth  of  license,  an  age  of  drudgery.     Despite  an  or- 

gaoization  which,  while  it  perhaps  made  them  less  sensible  of 
pain,  certainly  made  tliem  less  susceptible  of  passion  than  the 
higher  races  of  men,  the  Hurons  were  notoriously  dissolute, 
far  exceeding  in  this  respect  the  wauderiiig  and  starvuig 
Algotiquins.*  Marriage  existed  amoDg  them,  and  polygamy 
was  exceptional;  but  divorce  took  place  at  the  will  or  ca- 
price of  either  party.  A  practice  also  prevailed  of  temporary 
or  experimental  marriage,  lastmg  a  day,  a  week,  or  more. 
The  seal  of  the  compact  was  merely  the  acceptance  of  a  gil\ 
of  wampum  made  by  the  suitor  to  the  object  of  his  wishes 
or  his  whim.  These  gifts  were  never  returned  on  dissolv- 
ing the  connection,  and,  as  an  attractive  and  enterprising  dam- 
sel might,  and  often  did,  make  twenty  such  marriages  be- 
fore her  final  establishment,  she  thus  collected  a  wealth  of  ■ 
wampum  with  wliich  to  adorn  herself  for  the  village  dances^f  | 
This  provisional  matrimony  was  no  bar  to  a  license  boundless 


*  Amoog  the  Iroqaoifl  there  were  more  favorable  feaiares  in  the  condition  of 
women*  The  mfttrona  had  often  a  considerable  influenco  on  the  doctsioos  of  the 
coutictls^  Lafitaa,  whose  book  appeared  in  1724,  nayfl  that  the  nation  wai  oormpt 
Id  hia  time,  bnt  that  this  woj  a  degeneracy  from  their  aneicnt  monnen*  La  Potherio 
and  Cbarkvaix  make  a  similar  btatcmeat  MegapoIensiSr  however^  in  1644,  says 
that  they  wore  then  exceedingly  debauched ;  and  Grecnhaigh,  in  1677,  (pveK  ample 
evidence  of  a  shameloss  Ucente.  One  of  their  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  prea- 
®nt  day  denies  that  the  passion  of  love  had  among  them  any  other  than  an  animal 
exiJMjence.  Morgan ^  liCague  of  ihe  ljXH|uois^  322.  There  u  ample  OTtdeoco  that 
the  tribes  of  th«  South  were  equally  corrupL  Se«  LawBOO,  Carolina,  54,  and  other 
early  wnieni. 

Tbo  recnarkable  forbearance  obicrved  by  Eastern  and  Northern  tribes  toirarda  ft&- 
male  eaptivoa  was  probably  ttic  ruault  of  a  dupenitition.  Not  with  litandiag  the  prevail* 
ing  licence,  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribea  had  among  themselroB  certain  coQTeotional 
rules  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Jeauit  celibates.  Some  of  theso  had  a 
•operatitious  origin;  others  were  in  accordance  with  the  iron  requirements  of  tibeir 
savage  etiquette.    To  make  the  Indian  a  hero  of  romance  is  mere  nonsense. 

t  "  B  S' en  tronoe  telle  qui  passe  ainsi  sa  ieunease^  qui  aura  en  plus  do  vingt  niarif, 
le^^queh  vingt  maris  ne  sont  pas  leul^  en  la  jonyssance  de  hi  bcste,  quelquee  ma- 
rie* q*ils  soicnt:  car  la  noict  venue,  let  ieune^  femmes  courent  d'une  cabatie  en  nno 
autre,  4^me  font  les  ieunes  bommes  de  leur  cost^i  qui  en  prenoent  par  on  boa  lenr 
senible,  tontesfois  sans  violance  ancune,  et  n^en  re^'oiuent  ancune  infamio,  ny  ia»' 
jure,  la  couitume  du  pays  estant  telle."  —  Champ  lain  (1627),  90.  Compare  8agard« 
Voyage  des  Baronsp  176.  Both  were  personal  observers. 
The  ceremony  oven  of  ibe  moat  serious  uiarriago  consisted  roeitily  in  the  brings 
:  by  the  bride  a  dish  of  boiled  maize  to  the  bridegroom,  togettier  with  an  armful 
^  fuel*    There  was  often  a  feast  of  the  relatives  or  of  the  whole  village. 
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Mj  ipparently  universal,  unattended  with  loss  of  reputation 
oadiher  side.  Every  instinct  of  native  delicacy  quickly  van- 
fahed  under  the  influences  of  Huron  domestic  life  ;  —  eight  or 
IBO  fiunilies,  and  often  more,  crowded  into  one  undivided 
kwie,  where  privacy  was  impossible,  and  where  strangers 
im  free  to  enter  at  all  hours  of  day  or  night 

(boe  a  mother,  and  married  with  a  reasonable  permanency, 
Ito  Huroti   woman  from  a  wanton   became   a  drudge.     In 
tlbiA  and  April  she  gathered  the  year's  supply  of  firewood. 
TbiOQ  came  sowing,  tilling,  and  gathering  the  harvest,  dress* 
iof  iktiu,  smoking  tish,  making  cordage  and  clothing,  prepar- 
%  fbod.     On  the  march  it  was  she  who  bore  the  burden ;  for, 
in  tbe  words  of  Champlain,  "  their  women  were  their  mules," 
1W  natural  effect  followed.     In  every  Huron  town  were  shriv- 
4M  htga,  liideous  and  despised,  who  in  vindictiveuess,  fero- 
city^ and  cruelty  far  outdid  the  men. 

To  the  men  fell  the  task  of  building  the  houses,  making 
veaponfl,  pipes,  and  canoes.  For  the  rest,  their  home-life  was 
1  Eife  of  leisure  and  amusement*  The  summer  and  autumn 
tlicir  seasons  of  serious  employment,  of  war,  hunting, 
:t  anil  trade.  There  was  au  established  system  of  traffic 
btlween  the  Ilurons  and  the  Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa  and 
lake  KifMssing ;  the  Hurons  exchanging  wampum,  &shiug-uets, 
aad  oorn  for  fish  and  furs.*  From  various  relics  found  in 
their  graves,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  also  traded  with 
tiibes  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  Each  branch  of  traffic  was  the 
aonopol;  of  llie  family  or  clan  by  whom  it  was  opened.  They 
lalglil,  if  lliey  could,  punish  interlopers  by  stripping  them  of 
aU  libey  possessed,  unle^  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
InoMi  wiUi  Ibe  results  of  their  trade,  in  which  case  the  ont- 
lifod  monopoltsta  had  no  further  riglit  of  redress,  and  could 
BOl  aiCempt  it  without  a  breaking  of  the  public  peace,  and 
upoiitfA  to  the  authorized  vengeance  of  the  oUier  party.f 
TMr  i,  too,  were   regulated  by  customs,  having  the 

itfoe  o«  *«^  .     Thess©  pursuits,  with  their  hunting,  —  in  which 
tei-  were  aided  by  a  wollish  breed  of  dogs  unable  to  bark, — 

Ellie  autumn  and  early  winter ;   but  l»cfore  the  new 
■ 


ltd.  dci  Horoiu,  1C36.  1&6  (Qfimoifj^  16^). 
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year  die  greater  part  of  the  men  were  gathered  in  thelrr- 
villagefl. 

Now  followed  their  festal  season,  for  it  was  the  season  of 
idleness  for  the  men  and  leisure  for  the  women.    Feasts^ 
gambling,  smoking,  and  dancing  filled  the  emptj  howrs.    lik^ 
other  Indians,  the  Hurons  were  desperate  gamblers,  stakinj^ 
their  all,  —  ornaments,  clothing,  canoes,  pipes,  weapons,  ancL 
wives.    One  of  their  principal  games  was  played  with  plum- 
stones,  or  wooden  lozenges,  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  tho 
other.    These  were  thrown  up  in  a  wooden  bowl  by  sharply 
striking  it  against  the  earth,  and  the  players  betted  on  tfie 
black  or  white.    Sometimes  a  village  challenged  a  neighboring 
village.    The  game  was  in  one  of  the  houses.    Strong  poles 
were  secured  from  side  to  side,  and  on  these  sat  or  perched  the 
company,  party  opposite  party,  while  two  players  struck  the 
bowl  on  the  earth  between.    Bets  ran  high ;  and  Brebeuf  re- 
lates tliat  once,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  snow  two  feet  m 
depth,  the  men  of  his  village  returned  from  a  gambling  visit 
bereft  of  everything,  totally  naked,  yet  in  ezeellent  humor  and 
high  spirits.*    Ludicrous  as  it  may  appear,  these  games  man 
often  the  result  of  medical  prescription,  and  designed  as  a  cim 
of  the  sick. 

Their  feasts  and  their  dances  were  of  a  various  character, 
•ocial,  medical,  and  mystical  or  religious.  Some  of  ttieir 
feasts  were  on  a  scale  of  extravagant  profusion.  A  vain  or 
ambitious  host  threw  all  his  substance  into  one  entertainment, 
inviting  all  the  village,  and  perhaps  several  neighboring  Tilla- 
ges also.  In  the  winter  of  1635  there  was  a  feast  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Contarrea,  where  tliirty  kettles  were  on  the  fires,  and 
twenty  deer  and  four  bears  were  served  up.f  The  invitation 
was  simple.  The  messenger  addressed  the  desired  gnest  witti 
the  concise  summons,  ^^  Come  and  eat,"  ^  and  to  refuse  was  a 
deep  offence.    He  took  his  dish  and  spoon,  and  repaired  to  the 

•  Brabeof,  Bd.  det  Haroos,  16S6,  118  (Qnebee,  1S66).  Thto  gune  k  Mm  a 
CiTorlio  Mnoog  the  Iroqooia,  aooM  of  whom  hold  to  tha  belief  thai  thej  will  play  H 
after  deeUi  in  the  realmi  of  bliie. 

t  Brebeof,  Rei.  det  Uaront,  16S6,  111  (Qnebee,  1858). 

I  The  writer  repeetedly  reoeiTed  predeelj  the  lame  inritatioB  among  the  OgiUa- 
Uht  of  the  Bockj  Monntaine. 
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M  of  ftntiTiif*  Each,  aa  lie  catered,  greeted  Lis  host  witli 
»gilltoral  ejaculatiaot  Ho!  and  ranged  himself  with  Uie  re^t, 
oa  the  earthen  floor  or  on  the  platform  along  the 
of  the  honse.  The  kettles  were  slung  over  the  fires  in 
Ito  miilsi.  There  was  a  long  iuter\'al  of  lugubrioud  singing, 
Umib  IIi6  host,  who  took  no  sluure  in  tlie  feast,  proclaimed  lu  a 
Jpud  Toice  tlio  contents  of  each  kettle  in  turn»  and  at  each  an- 
tlie  compaojr  responded  in  unison,  Ho!  The  at- 
squtWB  6Ued  with  their  ladles  the  bowl  of  every  gueit 
IB  luni.  Tbero  wore  talking,  laughing,  jesting,  singing,  and 
■Boki&g,  and  at  times  the  eniertainment  was  protracted 
tknmgboitt  ilie  day. 

WbsMfW  thQ  feast  bad  a  medical  or  mystic  character,  it 
WIS  uidt9pMiiablii  that  each  guest  should  devour  the  whole  of 
tfe  portioii  gitOQ  him,  however  enormous.  Should  he  fail,  the 
hfiil  would  be  outraged,  the  community  shocked,  and  the  spir* 
ili  roused  to  rengeance.  Disaster  would  befall  the  nation ; 
deatby  perhaps,  the  individual.  In  some  cases  the  imagined 
dbSMqr  of  the  least  was  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  with 
wUeh  Ihe  Tiaitds  were  despatched.  Prizes  of  tobacco  were 
to  the  most  rapid  feeder,  and  tlie  spectacle  then  be- 
Imly  porcine.*  These  festinst  d  manger  tout  were  much 
by  many  of  Uie  Hurons,  wlio,  however,  were  never 
jDK»wn  to  refuse  them* 

laritation  to  a  dance  was  no  less  concise  than  that  to  a  feast. 
Sometimes  a  crier  proclaimed  the  approaching  festivity  through 
Ike  ▼iUage*  The  house  was  crowded.  Old  men,  old  women, 
and  ebUdren  thronged  the  platforms,  or  clung  to  the  poles  which 
siriiporled  the  sides  and  roof*  Fires  were  raked  out,  and  the 
eeithen  floor  cleared  Two  chiefs  sang  at  the  top  of  tbeir 
voieeit  keeping  time  to  tbeir  song  with  tortoise-shell  rattles-f 


*  Tbii  t^pvrviilM  VM  not  ooofined  to  the  EaroDj,  bat  extended  to  miLn  j  tribw^ 
farlsdl^rf  pndbilklf,  stl  tfii  Atgotiqaitu,  with  m^ny  of  whom  it  bol<U  iu  fuU  fonw 
IB  iltfi  4mf,  A  ftiflar  maMm  to  do  hb  fdl  part  mlt^^tt  If  He  eoald*  hm  uiotber  Id 
■li  Ua.  OifcwiBlia  1m  nsit  ftOMiiii  In  hit  plnce  till  the  work  wu  don«. 
I  flSQpj  fivM  apiedmmiB  ol  th«ir  toogt.  In  hath  damem  sad  Ibitii  dMrt  «m 
Th«f  wwi  •oowtlm^e  combined.  It  la  iiD|KMtihto  is  brief  CfMce 
iheir  gtneml  fraturee  In  th4  ftioau*  **  wmr  deuce/'  — 
I,  m  It  ttill  ie,  for  aatii^ni^tif ,  —  t p«oche9,  exboruttoiK, 
ifMtm,  WW  oommimlf  toirodaood  m  *  p«it  of  ibe  ptr* 
I  ii  «  iiairistis  itieudai*  aoaiotiaai  as  aanutsMat.    Tha  i 
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The  men  danced  with  great  violence  and  gesticulation;  tto 
women  with  a  much  more  measured  action.  The  former  wer» 
nearly  divested  of  clothing;  in  mystical  dances,  sometimes 
wholly  so ;  and,  firom  a  superstitious  motive,  this  was  now  and 
then  the  case  with  the  women.  Both,  however,  were  abun* 
dantiy  decorated  with  paint,  oil,  beads,  wampum,  trinketB,  and 
feathers. 

Religious  festivals,  councils,  the  entertainment  of  an  envoy^ 
the  inauguration  of  a  chief,  were  all  occasions  of  festivity,  ia 
which  social  pleasure  was  joined  with  matter  of  graver  im- 
port, and  which,  at  times,  gathered  nearly  all  the  nation  Into 
one  great  and  harmonious  concourse.  Warlike  expeditions, 
too,  were  always  preceded  by  feasting,  at  which  the  warriors 
vaunted  the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own  past  and 
prospective  exploits.  A  hideous  scene  of  feasting  followed  the 
torture  of  a  prisoner.  Like  the  torture  itself,  it  was,  among 
the  Hurons,  partly  an  act  of  vengeance,  and  partiy  a  religions 
rite.  K  the  victim  had  shown  courage,  the  heart  was  first 
roasted,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the  young  men  and 
boys,  who  devoured  it  to  increase  their  own  courage.  The 
body  was  then  divided,  thrown  into  the  ketties,  and  eaten  by 
the  assembly,  the  head  being  the  portion  of  the  chief.  Many 
of  the  Hurons  joined  in  the  feast  with  reluctance  and  horror.* 
This  was  the  only  form  of  cannibalism  among  them,  since, 
unlike  the  wandering  Algonquins,  they  were  rarely  under  the 
desperation  of  extreme  famine. 

A  great  knowledge  of  simples  for  the  cure  of  disease  is  pop- 
ularly ascribed  to  the  Indian.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere, 
his  knowledge  is  scanty.  He  rarely  reasons  from  cause  to 
efiect,  or  from  effect  to  cause.  Disease,  in  his  belief,  is  the 
result  of  sorcery,  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  supernatural  influ- 
ences,  undefined  and  indefinable.  The  Indian  doctor  was  a 
conjurer,  and  his  remedies  were  to  the  last  degree  prepostor- 

in  this  cue  was  the  dram  and  the  wareoog.  Some  of  the  other  daaoet  were  abo 
intertpened  with  ipeecfaee  and  iharp  wittidami,  alwaji  taken  in  good  part»  thoagh 
Lafttaa  laji  that  he  has  seen  the  riotim  so  pitilessly  bantered  that  he  was  forced  lo 
hide  his  head  in  his  blanket 

*  "H  J  en  a  qui  en  mangent  aaec  plaishr.'*— Broheof,  ReL  des  Haroos.  ISaS^ 
ISl  (Quebec,  IS5S).  Le  Merder  giTos  a  description  of  one  of  theae  seeaat  ai 
which  he  was  piwaot.    Ih,  1687,  IIS  (Qaebeo,  1S5S). 
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081,  ridiculous,  or  revolting.  Tlie  well-known  Indian  sweat- 
ttg-biih  U  the  most  prominent  of  the  few  means  of  cure  based 
9ti  igtoneics  simply  physical ;  and  this,  with  all  the  other  natu- 
111  remedies,  was  applied,  not  by  the  professed  doctor,  but  by 
tfce  sufferer  himself  or  his  friends.* 

The  Indian  doctor  beat^  shook,  and  pinched  his  patient, 
Innrfod,  whooped,  rattled  a  tortoise-shell  at  his  ear  to  expel  the 
wil  spirit,  bit  him  till  blood  flowed,  and  then  displayed  in  tri- 
umph a  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  iron,  which  he  had  hid* 
to  in  bis  mouth,  and  which  he  affirmed  was  the  source  of  the 
BOW  happUy  remored.     Sometimes  he  prescribed  a 
feast,  or  game,  and  the  whole  village  bestirred  them* 
idfies  to  fulfil  the  injunction  to  the  letter,    Tliey  gambled 
tmy  their  all ;   they  gorged   themselves  like  vultures ;   they 
dsoeed  or  played  ball  naked  among  the  snow-drifts  from  morn- 
iag  till  night.    At  a  medical  feast,  some  strange  or  unusual  act 
WM  ooniisioiily  enjoined  as  vital  to  the  pattent*s  cure ;  as,  for 
Sumple,  the  departing  guest,  in  place  of  the  customary  mono- 
ijUnUa  of  thanks^  was  required  to  greet  his  host  with  an  ugly 
inmaoii*     Sometimes,  by  prescription,  half  the  village  would 
dirong  into  the  house  where  the  patient  lay,  led  by  old  women 
fisgniied  with  the  heads  and  skins  of  bears,  and  beating  with 
stidci  on  sheets  of  dry  bark.     Here  the  assembly  danced  and 
frbooped  for  hours  together,  with  a  din  to  which  a  civilized  pa- 
ticnl  would  promptly  have  succumbed.     Sometimes  the  doctor 
wrought  himseir  into  a  prophetic  fiu'y,  raving  through  the  length 
mod  breadth  of  the  dwelling,  snatching  Arebrands  and  flinging 
tbem  about  him,  to  the  terror  of  the  squaws,  with  whom,  in 
their  oomhustihle  tenements,  fire  was  a  constant  bugbear. 

AmcNii;  the  Hurons  and  kindred  tribes  disease  was  fre- 
qocntl;  aseribod  to  some  hidden  wish  unaccomplished.  Hence 
the  patient  was  overwhelmed  with  gifts,  in  the  hope  that  in 
thair  tnultiplicity  the  desideratum  might  be  supplied.  Kettles, 
sldna,  awls,  pIpeSi  waapumv  6sh-hooks,  weapons,  objects  of 

*  Hm  Indtaai  liad  ihhij  tinplc  nppHcfttionf  for  woanda,  uid  to  h^^^  been  very 

iftAcio«»i  bM  te  |iiiHt}r  of  iHtir  bluu^l,  owinK  to  the  Abience  from  their  diet  of 

mm^^mmmm  wmi^  etiintiUtitif  m  well  u  to  their  actirc  habits,  mded  the  remedf. 

In  ■*  miwl,  ihej  ««•  rtmefliibly  exempt  from  diieeie  or  deformitj,  though  often 

•  'f  isjvfvd  hf  attemetioiM  of  hniiger  end  exeeif*    The  Haroni  lomeUroe^ 

■m  1^  dtwem  ti  \hmt/^m  ^  m»^  torn. 
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every  conceivable  variety,  were  piled  before  him  by  a  host  of 
charitable  contributors;  and  if,  as  often  happened,  a  dreamy 
the  Indian  oracle,  had  revealed  to  the  sick  man  the  secret  of 
his  cure,  his  demands  were  never  refused,  however  extraniF* 
gant,  idle,  nauseous,  or  abominable.*  Hence  it  is  no  matiei 
of  wonder  that  sudden  illness  and  sudden  cures  were  frequent 
among  the  Hurons.  The  patient  reaped  profit,  and  the  doeCoc 
both  profit  and  honor. 

And  now,  before  entering  (ipon  the  very  curious  subject  of 
Indian  social  and  tribal  organization,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
observe  the  position  and  prominent  distinctive  features  of  the 
various  communities  speaking  dialects  of  the  generic  tongue 
of  the  Iroquois.  In  this  remarkable  family  of  tribes  are  to  be 
found  the  most  salient  development  of  Indian  character,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  Indian  capacity.  K  the 
higher  traits  popularly  ascribed  to  the  race  are  not  here  to  be 
found,  they  are  to  be  found  nowhere.  A  palpable  evideoee 
of  the  superiority  of  this  stock  is  afforded  in  the  relative  sixe  of 
the  Iroquois  and  Huron  brains.  In  average  internal  capadtjr 
of  the  cranium  they  surpass,  with  few  and  doubtful  exceptions, 
all  other  aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  not  excepting 
the  civilized  races  of  Mexico  and  Peru.f 

*  "Dans  le  pays  de  nos  Haroni,  il  se  faict  aani  dei  assemble  de  tootes  1m  flUai 
d'm  houig  aapres  d'me  malade,  tant  k  sa  priere,  injnaDt  la  resoerie  on  le  long* 
qv'elto  eu  aura  eag,  qne  par  I'ordoimaooe  de  Loki  {tke  doctor),  poar  sa  sani^  el 
gnerison.  Les  fiUes  ainsi  assenblte,  on  lew  demande  k  toates,  lea  Tnee  aprae  les 
aatiesy  coloj  qa*elles  Teolent  des  ieones  hommes  do  bonrg  poor  dormir  aaec  ellee  k 
imict  prochaine :  elles  en  nomment  chacnne  m  qui  sont  aassi-toit  adnenis  par  lei 
IfaUtres  de  la  eeremooie,  leaqncls  Tiennent  tons  an  soir  en  la  presence  de  la  maladc 
dormir  chaenn  anec  oelle  qoi  Ta  cliOTsi,  d'rn  boot  k  rantre  de  la  Cabane,  k  pnsaant 
ainsi  toote  la  nnict,  pendant  qne  denz  Capitaines  anx  denx  boots  do  logis  chaateni 
k  sonnent  de  lenr  Tortoe  do  soir  ao  lendemain  matin,  qoe  la  oeremonie  cesse.  I>iea 
▼neille  abolir  Toe  si  damnable  &  malheoreose  oeremonie."  —  Sagard,  Voyage  d«i 
Hnrons,  15S. 

For  the  medical  praetiees  of  the  Hnnms,  see  also  Champlain,  Brefaeof,  Lntet, 
CharleToix,  and  other  early  writers.  Those  of  the  Algonqoins  were  in  some  pohiti 
diflFerent  The  doctor  often  oonsnlted  the  spirits  to  learn  the  canse  and  cars  of  the 
disease  bj  a  method  peculiar  to  that  familj  of  tribes.  He  shot  himself  in  a  imall 
conical  lodge,  and  the  spirits  here  Tisited  him,  manifesting  their  presence  bj  a  Tic- 
lent  shaking  of  the  whole  structure.    This  superstition  will  be  described  in  anothei 


t  ''On  comparing  five  Iroqnob  heads,  I  find  that  the/  give  ao  aTerage  intenml 
capadtj  of  dghtj-eight  cubic  inches,  which  is  within  two  inches  of  the  Caneaaiai 
meaa.*'—  Blocton,  Crania  Americana^  l>5.  It  is  remarkaUethalllMe  internal  capttdig 
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in  'I     vv  oofljr  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  south  of  the 

SoltAiiiuaiga  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  two  days*  journey  west 

tf  di»  frontier  Huron  towns,  lay  the  nine  villages  of  the  To* 

Imo  Kaliofi,  or  Tiomnoutates.*     In  manners,  as  in  language, 

%  dotely  rdsembkd  iho  Hurons.     Of  old,  they  were  their 

ftttmiqe,  but  were  now  at  peace  witii  ttiem,  and  about  the  year 

Ml  beoAtne  timlr  clotte  confederates.     Indeed,  in  the  ruiu 

lUdibofeU  t^r  *  •  "-! -^  people,  the  Tionnontates  alone  retauied 

1  tribal  orgaa^  ,  and  their  dcsoendants  to  tliis  day  are, 

wUh  m  Iriflnig  exception,  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  Huron  or 

VytBdol  name.     Expatriated  and  wandering,  they  held  for 

gmtnAmsB  a  panimount  influence  among  the  Western  tribes-f 

In  their  original  seats  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  offers 

ta^ximipte  extremely  rare  among  Indians,  of  a  tribe  raising  a 

€fi^  for  tlie  market ;  for  they  traded  in  tobacco  largely  with 

other  tribes.     Their  Huron  confederates,  keen  traders,  would 

Ml  aoBer  them  to  pass  tlirough  their  country  to  traffic  with  the 

fttneht  proforring  to  secure  for  themselves  the  advantage  of 

ktfliEiiig  to  tliem  French  goods  at  an  enormous  profit.} 

J&vntef"'^  -^-Mthward  five  days  from  the  Tionnontate  town«, 
&•  fiireat  r  reached  the  border  villages  of  the  Attiwan- 

teonSt  or  Neutral  Nation. §  As  early  as  162G,  they  were  visited 
hf  line  Praivci^can  friar  La  Roche  Dallion,  who  reports  a  nu- 
mamia  poptilalioii  in  twenty-eight  towns,  besides  many  small 
hftiulelt*  Hieir  country,  about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  em- 
fanioad  wide  and  fertile  districts  on  the  north  shore  of  LakOt 
Brie,  And  their  frootior  extended  eastward  across  the  Niagara, 


of  Af  bvtiiioai  AoMricsiiD  tiibet  U  greAtar  ihun  that  of  outMr  Mexit , 
or  lW«rliais.    **Th«  dllfoKiico  id  Tolume  h  cliJefly  contlned  to  the  occipiCAl 
portions.**  —  in  other  wonlf .  to  the  irgioD  of  the  lUilmAl  propentiiJe* ;  and 
il  »  '  f«focioo«»  brutAl,  and  tindvilisabtfi  rhiiriicter  of  thfl  wild 

Sec  ipt,  AdmmMnttmtnu  of  CmnU  of  the  ?riTtci|Ml  Qroopt  of 

IB  ism  traittd  Stais. 

TioBSoii&itsi,  BtlonoQUm,  Tmnotiutek,  DiooandAdiei^  Khioiiont^ 
or  Kadon  4u  Fetno  (to^^acco), 
.  V§me  ik  looi  ki  Cooioaf/'  — Chvloroix,  Voyiigo,  199.    In  l7Ca  ihey 
•  DflPt  wuno(v« 

Oa  lh«  Tioiiiiofiiittia,  mm  Ia  Mem«r,  lUl  1637,  l$5;  Latenuuit.  XUi  tS41, ' 
B«i  t€i8,  €t  (Quoboc,  t85B).  An  ext^llent  $ummt^rj  of  their ' 
fl»4  liWtttrf.  Iij  Mr  Bhtm,  will  be  Ibtnd  m  0Ut.  Biig..  V.  969. 
V  rti««ttdAfoaA,  Antwodmak,  Atirhageartofaiii,  Bll«g«Qr«tlu  iJamt  lUo- 
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where  they  had  three  or  four  outlying  towns.*  Their  name  of 
Neuters  was  due  to  their  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  proper.  The  hostile  warriors,  meet> 
ing  in  a  Neuter  cabin,  were  forced  to  keep  tlie  peace,  though 
once  in  the  open  air  the  truce  was  at  an  end.  Yet  this  people 
wei-e  abundantly  ferocious,  and,  while  holding  a  pacific  atti- 
tude betwixt  their  warring  kindred,  waged  deadly  strife  with 
the  Mascontens,  an  Algonquin  horde  beyond  Lake  Michigan. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  recently  that  they  had  been  at  blows  with 
seventeen  Algonquin  tribes.f  They  burned  female  prisoners,  a 
practice  unknown  to  the  Hurons.  Their  country  was  full  of 
game,  and  they  were  bold  and  active  hunters.  In  form  and 
stature  they  surpassed  even  the  Hurons,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  life,  and  from  whose  language  their  own, 
though  radically  similar,  was  dialectically  distinct.  Their  li- 
centiousness was  even  more  open  and  shameless,  and  they 
stood  alone  in  the  extravagance  of  some  of  their  usages.  They 
kept  their  dead  in  their  houses  till  they  became  insupportable ; 
then  scraped  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  displayed  them  in 
rows  along  the  walls,  there  to  remain  till  the  periodical  Feast 
of  the  Dead,  or  general  burial.  In  summer,  the  men  wore  no 
clothing  whatever,  but  were  usually  tattooed  from  head  to  foot 
with  powdered  charcoal. 

The  sagacious  Hurons  refused  them  a  passage  through  their 
country  to  the  French;  and  the  Neuters  apparently  had  not 
sense  or  reflection  enough  to  take  the  easy  and  direct  route  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  was  probably  open  to  them,  though  closed 
against  the  Hurons  by  Iroquois  enmity.  Thus  the  former  made 
excellent  profit  by  exchanging  French  goods  at  high  rates  for 
the  valuable  furs  of  the  Neuters.^ 

•  Lalemaiit,  ReL  des  Hurons,  1641,  71  (Qaebec,  185S).  The  Niagaim  wm  tlieB 
oiled  the  Rlrer  of  the  Neuters,  or  the  Ongniaahra.  Lalemant  estimates  the  Neater 
population  in  1640  at  twelTe  thousand,  in  fortj  Tillages. 

t  Lettre  dn  F^  La  Roche  Dallion,  S  Juillet,  1627,  in  Le  Clerc,  £tabliseeiiieiit 
de  la  F07,  L  346. 

I  The  Hurons  became  Tery  jealous,  when  La  Roche  Dallion  risited  the  Nentert, 
lest  a  direct  trade  should  be  opened  between  the  Utter  and  the  French,  against  whom 
thej  at  once  put  in  cffculation  a  rariety  of  sUnders, — that  thej  were  a  people  who 
lired  on  snakes  and  renom,  that  they  were  furnished  with  tails,  and  that  French 
women,  though  baring  but  one  breast,  bore  six  children  at  a  birth.  The  missioiuuy 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  the  Neuters  conceiring  the  idea  that  be  would  ia- 
fect  their  countiy  with  a  pestUence.    La  Roche  DaOion  in  Le  Ctora^  L  946. 
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Sootbiran]  and  eastward  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  a  kmdred 
fBOpfef  ^*^  Erica,  or  Nation  of  the  Cat.  Little  besides  their 
liiM^fiee  is  known  of  thorn.  They  seem  to  have  occupied 
em  New  York,  as  far  east  as  the  Genesee^  the  fron- 
Mvi  wi  Mio  Setiecas,  and  in  habits  and  language  to  hare  re^em- 
kM  the  Harons.*  They  were  noted  warriors,  fought  witli 
poitQii<»i  arrows,  and  were  long  a  terror  to  the  neighboring 

On  tlie  Lower  Susquehanna  dwelt  the  formidable  people 
edled  by  the  French  Andastes,  Little  is  known  of  them  be- 
|ttid  ihcir  general  resemblance  to  their  kindred  in  language, 
habila,  and  character.  Fierce  and  resolute  warriors^  tliey  long 
aub  head  against  tho  Iroquois  of  New  York,  and  were  van- 
qdsbed  at  last  more  by  disease  than  by  the  tomahawk.} 

Iq  Oentral  New  York,  stretching  east  and  west  from  the  Hud* 
mm  to  ifao  Genesee/lay  that  redoubted  people  who  have  lent 
Ikair  name  to  the  tribal  family  of  the  Iroquois,  and  stamped  it 
hdeliblj  on  the  early  pages  of  American  history.  Among  all 
tb«  barharous  nations  of  the  continent,  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York  stand  paramount.  Elements  which  among  other  tribes 
w«re  crude,  confused,  and  embryotic,  were  among  them  system- 
and  concreted  into  an  established  polity.  The  Iroquois 
I  the  Indian  of  Indians.  A  thorough  savage,  yet  a  finished 
and  developed  savage,  he  is  perhaps  an  eiarnple  of  the  highest 
pgogreii  which  man  can  reach  without  emerging  from  his 
prtmittTe  condition  of  the  hunter.     A  geographical  position 

•  i%n«wm>  Bel  dfn  Harona,  1648,  46  (Quebec*  1858^ 
t  U  Mwdtr,  lUl  165«,  10  (Qoebee,  IB&e).    "  Noiu  tes  appeUoos  Im  Nation  da 
a  amm  qo'U  y  %  dotii  lear  |iAla  Toe  qujuitit^  pnxiigieiise  do  Ch&u  t^ajt^ 
K.**— Ik    Th*  Iiwtaoii  U9  taid  to  ban  givva  the  mud6  dajdo,  J^gomn^  Cai  Noh 
■,  l»  tha  Hemtmn.    Mflffan,  Lea|^e  of  the  Iroqaoii^  4L 

Spmtgmm^  Kririt,  ErigBit^  EHahronon^  BigQehronon.  FoMiblj  they  are  the  Kah- 
■li  of  Itoqaobi  craditioii.  The  Jatatta  ncTcr  hud  a  miMioQ  among  thern^  thoa^ 
Wf  tmm  M  hmf9  bfm  Titlled  hf  Champlain't  adTcnturoui  mt«q)roter»  Etienne 
r«iA  !•  Kite  iBnuDcr  of  1619.  Thejr  am  prohahl;  tbd  Canuitotiani  of  Champlain. 
I  OiThirn  vromtowXf  placea  th«  Andaiti^s  oo  Uie  AileghaDjTr  Baocroft  and  oihon 
Tht  maeaiTh  of  Mr.  Shea  haa  ihowij  their  Idcntltjr  wiib  tii« 
of  iht  Rtksllab,  and  the  Sfinquat  of  the  Dutch.    S«e  OWt  Mag.,  IL 


AadiitrmeroiiDOfta,  AodaatMroaiMMa,  AodaBtagisea,  An* 
i  (EofUab).  Mmigw^  llinqoaa  (Diitdih  CoDitta* 
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commanding  on  me  hand  the  portal  of  the  Ghreat  Lakes, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  sources  of  tlie  streams  flowing  both 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  gave  the  ambitious  and 
aggressive  confederates  advantages  which  they  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  which  they  used  to  the  utmost  Patient  and  politic 
as  they  were  ferocious,  they  were  not  only  conquerors  of  their 
own  race,  but  the  powerful  ally  and  the  dreaded  foe  of  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  flattered  and  caressed  by  both, 
yet  too  sagacious  to  give  themselves  without  reserve  to  either. 
Their  organization  and  their  hbtory  evince  their  intrinsic  sor 
periority.  Even  their  traditionary  lore,  amid  its  wild  pae> 
rilities,  shows  at  times  the  stamp  of  an  energy  and  foroe,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  flimsy  creations  of  Algonquin  fimcy. 
That  the  Iroquois,  left  under  their  institutions  to  work  out 
their  destiny  undisturbed,  would  ever  have  developed  a  civili- 
zation of  their  own,  we  are  not  prepared  to  maintain.  These 
institutions,  however,  are  sufficientiy  characteristic  and  curious, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe  them.* 

In  Indian  social  organization,  a  problem  at  once  suggests  it- 
self. In  these  communities,  comparatively  populous,  how  oonld 
spirits  so  fierce,  and  in  many  respects  so  ungovemed,  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  without  law  and  without  enforced  authority  ? 


*  The  name  Iro^uou  is  French.  CharleToiz  sajs:  "H  a  ^t^  fonn€  da 
Hiro,  oa  Hero,  qai  fignifie  J'ai  dit,  et  par  leqael  oea  saoTages  flnlssent  toos  le«r  db- 
oonn,  oomme  les  Latins  faiaoient  aatrefoii  par  lev  Diri;  et  de  Kmi^,  qni  an  qb 
cri  tant6t  de  tristesae,  lortqn'on  le  prononce  en  tralnant,  et  tant6t  de  joje»  qaand  oa  le 
pronoDce  plus  conrt*' — Hist  de  la  N.  F.,  I.  271.  Their  tme  name  is  /fafeiiaaawsi, 
or  People  of  the  Long  House,  becaose  their  confederacj  of  five  dittincc  oatiooi, 
ranged  in  a  line  along  Central  New  York,  was  likened  to  one  of  the  long  bark  howea 
already  described,  with  five  fires  and  fire  families.  The  name  Agoimomnomu^  or 
Aqumusdom,  ascribed  to  them  bj  Lafiun  and  CharleToix,  who  traiulAted  k 
"  Hoose  Makers,"  Famun  de  Cbftmnes,  may  be  a  oonversion  of  the  tme  name  witk 
ao  erroneons  rendering.  The  following  are  the  tme  names  of  the  Ato  nations  fer> 
erall J,  with  their  French  and  English  qmoiajmAS.  For  other  sjnoQTiiies,  tea  Hinoiy 
of  the  Conq)iracjr  of  Pontiac,  8,  fiols. 


Ganeagaono, 

Mohawk, 

AgnSer. 

Oneida, 

OnneyuL 

Onondagaono, 

Onondaga, 

Onnontagotf. 

Oweogwehono, 

Caynga, 

Gojogonin. 

NandAwaooo, 

Senecai 

The  Iroqoois  termination  in  ono,  or  onoa,  as  dM  Frtndi  wrUe  lti  simply  i 
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Tel  there  were  towns  where  savages  lived  together  in  thou- 
idtt  iriUi  a  harmony  which  civiHzation  might  envy.  Tliis 
I  in  good  measure  due  to  peculiarities  of  Indian  character 
hftbits.  This  intractable  race  were,  in  certain  external 
ibo  most  pliant  and  complaisant  of  mankind.  The 
eaiijr  oiiBsionaries  were  charmed  hy  the  docile  acquiescence 
with  wl  r  dogmas  were  received,  but  they  soon  di»- 

oo^rcfwl  u.»v  ..icir  facite  auditors  neither  believed  nor  under- 
stood Ihai  to  which  they  had  so  promptly  assented.  They  as- 
sanlad  ool  of  &  kind  of  courtesy,  which,  while  it  vexed  the 
lirmla,  landed  greatly  to  keep  the  Indians  in  mutual  accord, 
Tliai  well-known  self-control,  which,  originating  in  a  form  of 
pride^  oorered  the  savage  nature  of  the  man  with  a  veil^  opaque 
dMMigli  thin,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  same  end.  Though 
▼miti,  arrogmit,  boastful,  and  vindictive,  the  Indian  bore  abuse 
ami  w^itmsm  with  an  astonishing  patience.  Though  greedy 
mod  gt«9ptiig,  he  waa  lavish  without  stint,  and  would  give  away 
bit  all  to  soothe  the  manea  of  a  departed  relative,  gain  influ- 
enoe  and  applause,  or  ingratiate  himself  with  his  neighbors, 
Ia  bis  dread  of  public  opinion  he  rivalled  some  of  his  civilised 


JJl  Indiana,  and  especially  these  populous  and  sedentary 
tribfltfy  had  their  code  of  courtesy,  whose  requirements  were 
rigid  and  exact ;  nor  might  any  infringe  them  without  the  ban 
0f  piiblio  oanaure.  Indian  nature,  inflexible  and  unmalteable, 
vai  poonliarly  under  the  control  of  cust<:)m.  Established  usage 
look  the  ptaoo  of  law,^ — was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  common  law 
wilb  no  tiibmial  to  expouud  or  enforce  it  In  these  wild 
denocnictea — democracies  in  spirit  though  not  in  form  —  a 
laapact  for  native  ^periority,  and  a  willingness  to  yield  to  it, 
araia  alwi^  couspicuons.  All  were  prompt  to  aid  each  other 
ia  diatTOK,  and  a  Qeiglil>orly  spirit  was  often  exhibited  among 
tbeoi.  Whan  a  young  woman  was  permanently  married,  the 
olliar  womoi  of  the  village  supplied  her  with  fire*wood  for  the 
FyiMdi  contributing  an  armful.  When  one  or  more  families 
witbotti  tbetier,  tlie  men  of  the  village  joined  in  building 
them  a  bciu§«*  In  return,  the  recipients  of  the  favor  gave  a 
Ibift*  if  tliey  could;  if  not,  their  thanks  were  sufficient. 
^^ff>5^l^g  iba  Iroquois  uid  Uurous  —  and  doubtless  among  tlieir 
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kindred  tribes  —  there  were  marked  distinctionB  of  noble  and 
base,  prosperous  and  poor;  yet  while  there  was  food  in  the 
village,  the  meanest  and  the  poorest  need  not  Bu£for  want 
He  had  but  to  enter  the  nearest  house,  and  seat  himself  bjr 
the  fire ;  when,  without  a  word  on  either  side,  food  was  {daced 
before  him  by  the  women.* 

Contrary  to  received  opinion,  these  Indians,  like  others  of 
their  race  when  living  in  communities,  were  of  a  very  social 
disposition.  Besides  their  incessant  dances  and  feasts,  great 
and  small,  they  were  continually  visiting  each  other,  spending 
the  most  of  their  time  in  their  neighbors'  houses,  chatting,  jok- 
ing, bantering  each  other  with  witticisms  sharp,  broad,  and  in 
no  sense  delicate,  yet  always  taken  in  good  part  Every  village 
had  its  adepts  in  these  wordy  tournaments,  while  the  shrill 
laugh  of  young  squaws,  untaught  to  blush,  echoed  each  hardy 
jest  or  rough  sarcasm. 

In  the  organization  of  the  savage  communities  of  the  conti- 
nent, one  feature,  more  or  less  conspicious,  continually  appears. 
Each  nation  or  tribe  —  to  adopt  the  names  by  which  these 
communities  are  usually  known  —  is  subdivided  into  several 
clans.  These  clans  are  not  locally  separate,  but  are  mingled 
throughout  the  nation.  All  the  members  of  each  clan  are,  or 
are  assumed  to  be,  intimately  joined  in  consanguinity.  Hence 
it  is  hold  an  abomination  for  two  persons  of  the  same  clan  to 
intermarry;  and  hence, again,  it  follows  that  every  family  must 
contain  members  of  at  least  two  clans.  Each  clan  has  its  name, 
as  the  clan  of  the  Hawk,  of  the  Wolf,  or  of  the  Tortoise;  and 
each  has  for  its  emblem  the  figure  of  the  beast,  bird,  reptile, 
plant,  or  other  object  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  This 
emblem,  called  totem  by  the  Algonquins,  is  often  tattooed  on 
the  clansman's  body,  or  rudely  painted  over  the  entranoe  of 

*  The  Jesuit  Brebenf,  than  whom  no  one  better  knew  the  Hnrona,  ii  rttrj  em- 
phatic in  praise  of  their  harmony  and  social  spirit.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  ibor 
nations  of  which  the  Harons  were  eoroposed,  he  says :  "  Us  ont  Tne  doncev  et 
me  affability  quasi  ineroyable  poor  des  Sanrages;  ils  ne  ie  picqnent  pu  tda4- 
ment. ....  Ils  se  maintiennent  dans  cette  si  par  faite  intelligence  par  lea  Dreqaentea 
Tisites,  les  secoars  qn'ils  se  donnent  mntnellement  dans  lears  maladies,  par  lea  fe»- 

tins  et  les  alliances Us  sont  moins  en  lenrs  Cabanea  qne  chei  leors  amia. .... 

8'ili  ont  nn  bon  morcean  ils  en  font  festin  k  lenrs  amis,  et  ne  Ie  oiangent  qvwl 
Jamais  en  knr  particnlier/'  etc.  —  ReL  des  Hanms,  16SS,  1  IS  (Qnebee,  IS68). 
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tk  lodge*  The  child  belongs  to  the  clan^  not  of  the  father,  but 
if  tlis  raolbeir*  In  other  words^  descent  h  through  the  female, 
oolof  the  totem  alone,  but  of  all  rank,  titles,  and  possessions. 
Tbe  EOa  of  a  ebtef  can  never  be  a  chief  bj  hereditary  title, 
ikpigta  he  mav  become  bo  by  force  of  personal  influence  or 
vUl»fimetit.  Neither  can  he  inherit  from  his  father  so  much 
ie  ft  lobftooo-pipe.  All  possessions  alike  pass  of  right  to  the 
Ifolliers  of  tbe  chief  or  to  the  sons  of  his  sisters,  since  these  are 
ill  sprung  from  a  common  mother.  This  rule  of  descent  was 
§ni  nolioed  by  Champlain  among  the  Hurons  in  1615*  That 
etoriltllt  observer  refers  it  to  an  origin  which  is  doubtless  its 
tnm  one.  The  child  may  not  be  the  son  of  his  reputed  father, 
Uil  roa»t  be  the  son  of  his  mother,  —  a  consideration  of  more 
than  Oirdmary  force  in  an  Indian  community.* 

This  qrstem  of  clanship,  with  the  rule  of  descent  inseparable 
fiem  it,  WAS  of  very  wide  prevalence.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
probftble  that  close  <-  tlon  would  have  detected  it  in 
Cftry  tribe  east  of  tiu  ^ippi»  while  there  is  positive  evi- 

dence of  Its  existence  in  by  far  tbe  greater  number.  It  is 
hnd  wim  among  the  Dahcotah  and  other  tribes  west  of  the 
MlBiiBstpply  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  universally  preva- 
kni  fts  &r  as  tbo  Bocky  Mountains,  and  even  beyond  them. 
Ite  bet  that  with  most  of  these  hordes  there  is  little  property 
vorih  transmission,  and  that  the  most  influential  becomes  chief, 
with  little  regard  to  inheritance,  has  blinded  casual  observers 
to  die  existence  of  this  curious  system- 
It  was  found  in  full  development  among  the  Creeks,  Cboc- 
tavm,  Oberokees,  and  other  Southern  tribes,  including  that  re- 
Vftfkftfale  people,  tlie  Natchez,  who,  judged  by  their  religious 
Md  polilicftl  institutions,  seem  a  detached  oSkhoot  of  the  Toltec 
hmiUf.  It  is  no  less  conspicuous  among  the  roving  Algonqoins 
ef  ttie  extreme  North,  where  the  number  of  totems  is  almost 
eMndeas,  Everywhere  it  formed  the  foundation  of  the  polity 
vt  ftll  die  tribes,  where  a  polity  could  be  said  to  exist. 
Tbe  Franciscans  and  «Te$uits,  close  students  of  tbe  languages 


I  m  fQeetdcQl  'mm^»  tos  bien*,  a  dlgnites,  de  lean  perm,  doabt^ 
fmf  ifit  d0  leir  cenitettr,  mMk  Uen  fom-ilt  Unn  mecesMim,  &  liori- 
^arK  ^  csAMit  d«  Umn  tietin,  4  dttqntU  lli  toot  Mtiims  d'eitn  fiiQA,  4  tortb.^ 
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and  saperstitioDS  of  the  Indians,  were  by  no  means  so  lealous 
to  analyze  their  organization  and  government.  At  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hurons  as  a  nation  had  eeased 
to  exist,  and  their  political  portraiture  as  handed  down  to  ua 
is  careless  and  unfinished.  Yet  some  decisive  features  ara 
plainly  shown.  The  Huron  nation  was  a  confederacy  of  four 
distinct  contiguous  nations,  afterwards  increased  to  five  by  the 
addition  of  the  Tionnontates ;  —  it  was  divided  into  clans; — it 
was  governed  by  chiefs,  whose  office  was  hereditary  througb 
the  female;  —  the  power  of  these  chiefs,  though  great,  was 
wholly  of  a  persuasive  or  advisory  character ;«» there  wem 
two  principal  chiefs,  one  for  peace,  the  other  for  war;  — them 
were  numerous  other  chiefs,  equal  in  rank  but  very  unequal  in 
influence,  since  the  measure  of  their  influence  depended  on  the 
measure  of  their  personal  ability ;  —  each  nation  of  the  confed- 
eracy had  a  distinct  and  separate  organization,  but  at  certain 
periods  grand  councils  of  the  united  nations  were  held,  at 
which  were  present,  not  chiefs  only,  but  also  a  great  concourse 
of  the  people ;  —  and  at  these  and  other  councils  the  chiefi  and 
principal  men  voted  on  proposed  measures  by  means  of  small 
sticks  or  reeds,  the  opinion  of  the  plurality  ruling.* 

The  Iroquois  were  a  people  far  more  conspicuous  in  history, 
and  their  institutions  are  not  yet  extinct.  In  early  and  recent 
times  they  have  been  closely  studied,  and  no  little  light  has  been 
cast  upon  a  subject  difficult  and  obscure  as  it  is  curious.  By 
comparing  the  statements  of  observers  old  and  recent,  the  cha^ 
acter  of  their  singular  organization  becomes  sufficiently  clear.f 

•  These  facu  are  gmthered  here  and  there  fit>m  ChampUin,  Sagard,  Brenaai, 
and  the  Jesuit  Relations  prior  to  1 6M>.  Of  the  Jesuits,  Brebenf  is  the  most  foil  and 
■atisfiictory.  Lafitan  and  Charleroix  knew  the  Huron  institntiotts  onlj  throogh 
othen. 

The  names  of  the  four  confederate  Huron  nations  were  the  Atarondutmoss, 
Attinquenongnahac,  Attignaouentan,  and  Ahrendaronons.  They  all  bore  also  tlie 
name  of  some  animal :  thus  the  Ahrendaronons  were  the  Nation  of  the  Bear.  As 
the  clans  are  nsuaUj  named  after  animals,  this  makes  confusion,  and  may  easily 
lead  to  error.    The  Bear  Nation  was  the  principal  member  of  the  league. 

t  Among  modem  students  of  Iroquois  institutions,  a  place  fiir  in  adrance  of  all 
others  is  due  to  Lewis  H.  Moigan,  Esq.,  himself  an  Iroquois  by  adoption,  and  inti- 
mate with  the  race  from  boyhood,  ffis  work,  the  "  L^gue  of  the  Iroquois,''  is  a 
production  of  most  thorough  and  able  research,  conducted  under  peculiar  admnt^ 
ges,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  effldent  co-laborer,  Hasanoanda  (Ely  8.  Parker),  ■■ 
edneated  and  highly  intelligent  Iroquois  of  the  Seneca  nation.    Tlioagh  oAbq  dlA^ 
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Both  reason  and  traditioa  point  to  the  couclusion  tliat  the  Iro- 
(|Mli  fonaed  originally  one  andmded  people.  Sundered,  like 
Mu^eas  other  tribes,  by  dissension^  caprice,  or  the  necessities 
ifte  hunter  life,  they  separated  into  five  distinct  nations,  can* 
tfmi  from  cast  to  west  along  the  centre  of  Now  York,  in  the 
Ubwing  order:  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Sen- 
There  was  discord  among  them ;  wars  followed,  and  they 
ia  mutual  fear,  each  ensconced  in  its  palisaded  villages. 
Alleogtb,  says  tradition,  a  celestial  being,  incarnate  on  earth, 
mateUed  tiiem  to  compose  their  strife  and  unite  in  a  league 
and  aggression*  Another  personage,  wholly  mortal, 
wanderfully  endowed,  a  renowned  warrior  and  a  mighty 
ii  stands,  with  his  hair  of  writhing  snakes,  grotesquely 
through  the  dim  light  of  tradition  at  this  birth 
tf  Ii^aoifi  nationality.  Ho  was  Atotarho,  a  chief  of  the 
OModagas ;  and  from  this  honored  source  has  sprung  a  long 
Jneor  eliieftains,  heirs  not  to  the  blood  alone,  hut  to  the  namo 
Uiair  great  prectirsor.  A  few  years  since  there  lived  la 
Hollow  a  handsome  Indian  boy,  on  whom  the  dwin- 
imniuiat  of  the  nation  looked  with  pride  as  their  destined 
Atoiarho.  With  earthly  and  celestial  aid,  the  league  was  con- 
■HBBiaiedT  an  1  *  lH  all  the  land  the  forests  trembled  at  the 
waft  of  tlie  \i 

Hie  Iroquois  people  was  divided  into  eight  clans.  When 
tim  orig^al  stoek  was  sundered  into  five  parts,  each  of  these 
fltDf  was  also  stwdered  into  five  parts ;  and  as,  by  the  principle 
ilraidy  indicated,  the  clans  wore  intimately  mingled  in  every 
Tflli|p,  hamlet,  and  cabin,  each  one  of  the  five  divided  nations 
had  [la  portion  of  each  of  the  eight  clans,*     When  the  league 

^  wtidlj  from  Atr.  Mon^*f  ttyndBttonSp  we  cannot  bear  a  too  empbatie  tatlf- 
■sny  m  tbt  value  of  bii  rvfoarehea.  The  *'  Kot««  an  tho  Iioquoii"  of  Mr.  H.  R* 
;  aln  eontaiM  •ome  Interwting  tacts  i  bat  here,  as  in  all  Mr.  School- 
B€,  the  nmder  mttit  §emptx\om\j  ntem  bin  right  of  prirata  judg- 
I  ol  tha  did  vrriiart  ar«  fo  aatiifiictcirf  as  Lafttan.  Hk  work,  "  Mcaon 
liqiiriiia  eonpnte  aox  Horafi  te  FrooiiMV  Tmnp§,**  nlaaei 
i^m§f  la  ika  Ifwtsolt  md  Bttfoai ;  th*  ba«b  for  hit  aooooat  of  tb^  fomrar  being  bii 
wmm  abf  fall  111  md  thoaa  of  Tmber  Jalleo  Gsniflr,  who  wm  a  misnooafy  atnoig 
4m  laa—  thmn  ilxty  jaarv,  from  hU  norhiate  to  bit  dea^« 
*  Wrta  a  ?kw  to  dcamrai,  Uie  atioire  »tatein«Rt  h  made  catef>orical.  Il  reqitit««« 
,  to  fm  ^oalMSiHl,  Ii  it  not  qtiite  certain  that,  at  the  fonnittioQ  of  tl>e  eon* 
J.  cbtra  vtrt  eig bt  dans,  tboyfb  therv  la  poaiilvc  proof  of  tbo  oxifteooe  of 
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took  place,  these  separated  portions  readily  resumed  their  an- 
cient tie  of  fraternity.  Thus,  of  the  Turtle  clan,  all  its  mem- 
bers became  brothers  again,  nominal  members  of  one  fiunilj, 
whether  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  or  Senecas ; 
and  so,  too,  of  the  remaining  clans.  All  the  Iroquois,  irre- 
spective  of  nationality,  were  therefore  divided  into  eight  fiuni- 
lie^,  each  tracing  its  descent  to  a  common  niiother,  and  each 
designated  by  its  distinctive  emblem  or  totem.  This  tie  of 
clan  or  family  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  by  it  the  five  nations 
of  the  league  were  linked  together  as  by  an  eightfold  cable. 

The  clans  were  by  no  means  equal  in  numbers,  influence,  or 
honor.  So  marked  were  the  distinctions  among  them  thai 
some  of  the  early  writers  recognize  only  the  three  most  con- 
spicuous,—  those  of  the  Turtie,  the  Bear,  and  tiie  Wolf.  To 
some  of  tiie  clans,  in  each  nation,  belonged  the  right  of  giving 
a  chief  to  the  nation  and  to  the  league.  Others  had  the  right 
of  giving  three,  or,  in  one  case,  four  chiefs,  while  others  could 
give  none.  As  Indian  clanship  was  but  an  extension  of  the 
family  relation,  these  chiefs  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  heredi- 
tary; but  the  law  of  inheritance,  though  binding,  was  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  capable  of  stretching  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  clan.    The  chief  was  almost  invariably  succeeded  by  a 

•eren.  Neither  is  it  certain  that,  at  the  8e|Miratk>ii,  erery  clan  was  represented  in 
erery  nation.  Among  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  three,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Turtle,  though  there  ii  prafomp- 
tive  eridenoe  of  the  existence  of  sereral  others.    See  Moif;an,  81,  note. 

The  eight  clans  of  the  Iroquois  were  as  follows:  Wolf,  Bear,  Bearer,  Tnrtle, 
Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Hawk.  Morgan,  79.  The  clans  of  the  Snipe  and  the  Henm 
are  the  same  designated  in  an  early  French  document  as  La  familU  du  PttU  Pbt- 
vkr,  and  La  famiUe  du  Grand  Pktvier.  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  DC  47. 
The  anonymous  author  of  this  document  adds  a  ninth  clan,  that  of  the  Potato, 
meaning  the  wild  Indian  potato.  Glycine  apiot.  This  dan,  if  it  existed,  was  Twy 
inconspicuous  and  of  little  importance. 

Remarkable  analogies  exist  between  Iroquois  clanship  and  that  of  other  tribes. 
The  eig^t  clans  of  the  Iroquois  were  separated  into  two  divisions,  four  in  each. 
Originally,  marriage  was  interdicted  between  all  the  members  of  the  same  diriskm, 
but  in  time  the  interdict  was  limited  to  the  members  of  the  indiridual  clans.  An- 
other tribe,  the  Choctaws,  remote  from  the  Iroquois,  and  radically  different  in  lan- 
guage, had  also  eight  clans,  similarly  dirided,  with  a  similar  interdict  of  marriage. 
Gallatin,  Synopsis,  109. 

The  Creeks,  according  to  the  account  giren  by  their  old  chief,  Sd^opechi,  to  Mr. 
D.  W.  Eakitts,  were  dirided  into  nine  dans,  named  in  most  cases  from  animals; 
daaship  being  transmitted,  as  usual,  through  the  female. 
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r&htivei  alrays  through  the  femalo,  as  a  brother  by  the 
I  mottier^  or  a  nephew  by  the  sister^s  side.  But  if  these , 
I  mtoifeetly  unGt,  they  were  parsed  over  and  a  chief  chosen 
ttt  a  council  of  the  clan  from  among  remoter  kindred.  In 
tbeae  cases  the  successor  is  said  to  have  been  nominated  by  the 
BBatron  of  the  late  chief's  household.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  tbo 
choice  was  never  adverse  to  the  popular  inclination*  The  new 
I  "raised  up,**  or  installed,  by  a  formal  council  of  tlie 
of  tlie  league;  and  on  entering  upon  his  oflSce  he 
dropped  bis  own  name  and  assumed  that  which,  since  the  forma- 
tioo  of  the  league,  had  belonged  to  this  especial  chieftsdnship. 

Tbo  number  of  these  principal  chiefs,  or,  as  they  have  been 
tailed  by  way  of  distinction,  sachems,  varied  in  the  several  na- 
tioos  from  eight  to  fourteen.  The  sachems  of  the  five  nationSf 
§&j  in  allf  assembled  iu  couucil,  formed  the  government  of  the 
ocMnfederacy.  All  met  as  equals,  but  a  peculiar  dignity  was 
evtr  attadiod  to  the  Atotarho  of  the  Oaondagas. 

Tberd  was  a  class  of  subordinate  chiefs,  in  no  sense  heredi- 
tary, but  rising  to  office  by  address,  ability,  or  valor.    Yet  the 
rank  was  clearly  defined,  and  the  new  chief  installed  at  a  for- 
mal council.    Thb  class  embodied,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
beet  talent  of  the  nation,  and  the  most  prominent  warriors  and  i 
oratonf  of  the  Iroquois  have  belonged  to  it.     In  its  character  ] 
aod  funclious,  however,  it  was  purely  civil.     Like  the  sachems^ ' 
these  chie&  held  their  councils  and  exercised  an  influence  pro- 
porUcmed  to  their  number  and  abilities. 

Thero  was  another  council,  between  which  and  that  of  the 
raborduuite  chiefs  the  line  of  demarcation  seems  not  to  have 
h&n  vwy  definite.  The  Jesuit  Lafi tan  calls  it  "the  senate.'^ 
ftDtliar  with  tbo  Iroquois  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  he 
deoeribos  it  as  Uie  central  and  contralling  power,  so  far,  aij 
least,  ae  Ute  Msparate  nations  were  concerned.  In  its  character 
h  was  essaDttaUy  popular,  but  popular  in  the  best  sense,  and 
9M  which  can  find  its  application  only  in  a  small  community* 
Aiijr  man  took  part  in  it  whose  age  and  experience  qualified 
Mai  to  do  so.    It  was  merely  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  na^  I 

1X1.    Lafitau  compares  it  to  tlie  Itomau  Senate  in  the  early 
rude  age  of  the  Bepublic,  and  affirms  that  it  loses  nothing 
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bj  the  comparism.  He  thus  describes  it  <<  It  is  a  greasj 
assemblage,  sitting  sur  kur  derriirej  crouched  like  apes,  their 
knees  as  high  as  their  ears,  or  lying,  some  on  their  bellies,  some 
on  their  backs,  each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  discussing  affairs 
of  state  with  as  much  coolness  and  gravity  as  the  Spanish 
Junta  or  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice.*'* 

The  young  warriors  had  also  their  councils ;  so  too  had  the 
women,  and  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  each  were  represented  by 
means  of  deputies  before  the  ^'  senate  **  or  council  of  the  old  men« 
as  well  as  before  the  grand  confederate  council  of  the  sachems. 

The  government  of  this  unique  republic  resided  wholly  in 
councils.  By  councils  all  questions  were  settled,  all  regulations 
established,  social,  political,  military,  or  religious.  The 'war- 
path, the  chase,  the  council  fire,  —  in  these  were  the  life  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the  three  he  was 
most  devoted. 

The  great  council  of  the  fifty  sachems  formed,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  government  of  the  league.  Whenever  a  subject  arose 
before  any  of  the  nations  of  importance  enough  to  demand  its 
assembling,  the  sachems  of  that  nation  might  sunmion  their 
colleagues  by  means  of  runners,  bearing  messages  and  belts 
of  wampum.  The  usual  place  of  meeting  was  the  valley  of 
Onondaga,  the  political  as  well  as  geographical  centre  of  the 
confederacy.  Thither,  if  the  matter  were  one  of  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest,  not  the  sachems  alone,  but  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
population,  gathered  from  east  and  west,  swarming  in  the  hos- 
pitable lodges  of  the  town,  or  bivouacked  by  thousands  in  the 
surrounding  fields  and  forests.  While  the  sachems  deliberated 
in  the  council-house,  the  chiefs  and  old  men,  the  warriors,  and 
often  the  women,  were  holding  their  respective  councils  apart ; 
and  their  opinions,  laid  by  their  deputies  before  the  council  of 
sachems,  were  never  withoiit  influence  on  its  decisions. 

The  utmost  order  and  deliberation  reigned  in  the  council, 
with  rigorous  adherence  to  the  Indian  notions  of  parliamentary 
propriety.  The  conference  opened  with  an  address  to  the 
spirits,  or  the  chief  of  all  the  spirits.  There  was  no  heat  in 
debate.  No  speaker  interrupted  another.  Each  gave  his  opin- 
ion in  turn,  supporting  it  with  what  reason  or  rhetoric  he 
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ooiild  oommmod ;  but  not  until  he  bad  stated  the  subject  of 
in  full,  to  prove  that  he  understood  it,  repeating 
llie  arguments  pro  and  con  of  previous  speakers.  Thus 
tbiir  debates  were  excessively  prolix,  and  the  consumption  of 
lolMieeo  waa  immoderate.  The  result,  however,  was  a  thorough 
•tftilig  of  the  matter  in  hand^  wliile  the  practised  astuteness  of 
tfane  savage  politicians  was  a  marvel  to  their  civilized  contem- 
poraries. **  It  is  by  a  most  subtle  policy,"  says  Lafitau,  ^*  that 
they  have  taken  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations,  divided 
aad  overoome  the  most  warlike,  made  themselves  a  terror  to 
remote,  and  now  hold  a  peaceful  neutrality  between 
dch  and  English,  courted  and  feared  by  both.'** 
Unlike  the  Hurons,  they  required  an  entire  unanimity  in 
decisions*  The  ease  and  frequency  with  which  a  requisi- 
'  leenungly  so  difficult  was  fulMed,  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tntion  of  Indian  nature,  on  one  side  so  stubborn,  tenacious, 
and  ijnpracttcable ;  on  another,  so  pliant  and  acquiescent.  An 
tiplaoation  is  also  to  be  found  in  an  intense  spirit  of  national- 
ity, for  never  since  the  days  of  Sparta  were  individual  and  na- 
tional life  more  completely  fused  into  one. 

Tlie  wchems  of  the  league  were  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
acbems  of  their  respective  nations ;  yet  they  rarely  spoke  in 
tbe  eouncib  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  and  old  men,  except  to  J 
^jnmnl  subjects  of  disc^ission.f     Their  influence  in  these  coun* 
^Hib  was,  however,  great,  and  even  paramount ;  for  they  com* 
^HMmljr  i^i  iring  to  their  interests  some  of  tho, 

^■mmI  At\  I  titial  of  the  conclave,  through  whom,  i 

while  tliey  themselves  remained  in  the  background,  they  man- 
ag»d  llie  debates.! 

•  Lftfltan^  h  iiOv    Maajt  otlier  French  wriltri  tpeak  ^  t    The  foh 

ib«  trord*  of  the  wldter  hitioriAa  La  Pother.  ttt^  the  oc^ 

of  tht  iMgQO  :  —  *'  C'ett  done  1^  oetlt  politiquo  c^ui  1^  ii^j)»  h^ 

prii  ctmum  toot  let  rcntofti  d'tme  hodogo,  qoi  p&r  une  li&i-^  :ie  dif 

m  \m  pmiim  que  kt  compoiciit«  oontnbncQt  toniet  muwhiicmeui  (lu  tucrrctl. 
,  «0«t  ^i  «B  rvaalit."  —  Hi9t.  4e  T Ami^nctat  SepteQtHoQ«to|  ILL.  32.    He  mddi : 
■  FrMipoii  out  ttvoOtf  eiix-mAiiia»  qu'di  ^tolont  oct  poitr  U  gncrre,  4  qQ«lqMi  ■ 
m  ^ulli  naut  ftywiil  fiiiti  tiotift  1st  ft^oiu  to^joun  <MilBWB.*'^n».  t*    La  Pm 
!•"<  haA  mM  pobliUMd  In  lin.  1 

Tkm  fiillowi^g  from  L«Aim  (•  v«ry  ehjumeteHide ;  -^  **  O  qot  )t  dii  da  leM 
Miff  h  liin  |i«ldif  D W  aip«ad«AC  pii  ai  uuvcnal*  qii«  ploiieiiii  m  pemsot  %| 
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There  was  a  class  of  men  among  the  Iroquois  always  put  for- 
ward on  public  occasions  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  nation  or 
defend  its  interests.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  of  the  number  of 
the  subordinate  chiefs.  Nature  and  training  had  fitted  them 
for  public  speaking,  and  they  were  deeply  versed  in  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  league.  They  were  in  fact  professed  ora- 
tors, high  in  honor  and  influence  among  the  people.  To  a  huge 
stock  of  conventional  metaphors,  the  use  of  which  required 
nothing  but  practice,  they  often  added  an  astute  intellect,  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  an  eloquence  which  deserved  the  name. 

In  one  particular,  the  training  of  these  savage  politicians  was 
never  surpassed.  In  relations  numerous  and  complicated  with 
other  tribes  and  with  the  rising  European  colonies,  they  had  no 
art  of  writing  to  record  events  or  preserve  the  stipulations  of 
treaties.  Memory,  therefore,  was  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  had  various  devices 
for  aiding  it,  such  as  bundles  of  sticks,  and  that  system  of 
signs,  emblems,  and  rude  pictures  which  they  shared  with 
other  tribes.  Their  famous  wampum-belts  were  so  many  mne- 
monic signs,  each  standing  for  some  act,  speech,  treaty,  or 
clause  of  a  treaty.  They  represented  the  public  archives,  and 
were  divided  among  various  custodians,  each  charged  with  the 
memory  and  interpretation  of  those  assigned  to  him.  The 
meaning  of  the  belts  was  from  time  to  time  expounded  in  their 
councils.  In  conferences  with  them,  nothing  more  astonished 
the  French,  Dutch,  or  English  officials  than  the  precision  with 
which,  before  replying  to  their  addresses,  the  Indian  orators 
repeated  them  point  by  point. 

It  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  crime  among  the  Iroquois  or 
Hurons  was  punished  by  public  authority.     Murder,  the  most 

lear  interftti  paiticalien,  &  que  les  Chefs  {iaehemM)  prindpalement,  ne  fiuient  jotter 
plnsieara  ressorts  poor  yenir  k  boat  de  lean  iotrigaes.  II  7  en  a  tel,  dont  TaddreiM 
JoaS  li  bien  k  coop  $tir,  qo'il  fait  d^berer  le  Consetl  plusiean  joon  de  laiie,  tor 
uie  matiere  dont  la  determination  est  ^rr^ti6e  entre  loi  &  les  prindpales  tfttes  avam 
d'aToir  4t6  mise  sor  le  tapis.  Cependant  oomme  les  Cheft  s*entre-regardent,  4 
q'aacon  ne  reat  parOttre  se  donner  one  saperiorittf  que  paisse  piqaer  la  jakmsiOv  ils 
•e  m^agent  dans  les  Oonseils  plas  qoe  les  aatres ;  k  qaoiqa'ils  en  soient  i'ame, 
lear  politique  les  oblige  k  j  parler  pea,  k  k  eooater  pldtdt  le  sentiment  d'aotnd, 
qa*k  7  dire  le  lear ;  mais  chacan  a  an  bomme  k  sa  main,  qni  est  oomme  one  esp^ 
de  Brillot,  k  qai  ^tant  sans  oonseqaence  poor  sa  peisonne,  hasarde  en  pleine  libsntf 
toot  oe  qall  joge  k  propos,  selon  qa'il  Fa  ooaoerttf  avec  le  Chef  mkmb  pour  qd  fl 
igis."— yoLIp.4Sl. 
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ions   offence  except  witchcraft  recognized   among   them, 

mro.     If  the  slayer  and  the  slain  were  of  the  same  house* 

or  clan,  the  afikir  was  regarded  as  a  family  quarrel,  to  be 

ed  by  t!ie  immediate  kin  on  both  sides.     This,  under  the 

urc  of  public  opinion^  was  commonly  effected  without 

Uoodsiied,  by  presents  given  in  atonement*     But  if  the  mur- 

dtrer  and  his  victim  were  of  different  clans  or  different  na- 

tioiui,^ — still  more,  if  the  slain  was  a  foreif^ner,  —  the  whole 

cominnnity  became  interested  to  prevent  the  discord  or  the 

war  which   might  arise.     All   directed   their   efforts,  not  to 

bring  the  murderer  to  punishment,  but  to  satisfy  the  injured 

parties  by  a  ricarious  atonement.     To  this  end,  contributions 

vara  made  and  presents  collected.     Their  number  and  value 

^gm%  determined  by  established  usage.     Among  the  Hurous, 

^■birly  presents  of  very  considerable  value  were  the  price  of  a 

^Kail's  life«    That  of  a  woman's  wa^  fixed  at  forty,  by  reason  of 

Hhsr  vaaktiess,  and  because  on  her  depended  the  continuance  and 

increaao  of  the  population.    Tlii$  was  when  the  slain  belonged  j 

10  the  oation.     If  of  a  foreign  tribe,  his  death  demanded  a] 

Inglier  oorapensation,  since  it  involved  the  danger  of  war.* 

Tbaie  preaents  were  offered  in  solemn  council,  with  prescribed 

JbirBialitias*    The  relatives  of  the  slain  might  refuse  them  if 

ibaf  eli08e»  and  in  this  case  the  murderer  was  given  them  as  a 

Uavo ;  btit  tliey  might  by  no  means  kill  him,  since  in  so  doing 

itioj  would  incur  public  censure,  and  be  compelled  in  their 

tura  la  make  atonement.     Besides  the  principal  gifts,  there 

wara  a  great  number  of  less  value,  all  symbolical,  and  each 

deltrerdd  with  a  set  form  of  words ;  as,  "  By  this  we  wash  out 

I      Iba  blood  of  tbo  slain.    By  this  we  cleanse  his  wound.    By  this 

ve  doihe  hu  corpse  with  a  new  shirt.    By  this  we  place  food 

oa  iris  grave,"  —  and  so  in  endless  prolixity  through  particu* 

brt  wiibout  Dumlier.f 

Tha  Hurons  were  notorious  thieves,  and  perhaps  the  Iro- 
^aoia  were  not  much  better,  though  the  contrary  has  been 
mmrt^i*    Among  boUi,  the  robbed  was  permitted,  not  only  to 


Rd^  dM  UitiDiii^  IMS,  80  (Qncbec,  1858). 

RtL  to  Unronip  1648,  giv««  a  dettcnpUon  of  one  of  these  eere-  i 
M  lencsa*    Tbofs  of  tlie  Ircxitiota  on  iQch  occaiiion*  were  fimllar,    Maxif  ' 
jlfli  hmA  ibe  mm»  vtmm,  tmi  ittviided  witJi  omcK  lev  form  uii]  ctremoox* 
P0TOl,7J*T8. 
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retake  his  property  by  force,  if  he  could,  fix>m  the  robber,  but 
to  strip  the  latter  of  all  he  had«  This  apparently  acted  as  a 
restraint  only  in  behalf  of  the  strong,  leaving  the  weak  a  prey 
of  the  plunderer ;  but  here  the  tie  of  fitmily  and  clan  inter- 
vened to  aid  him.  Relatives  and  clansmen  espoused  the 
quarrel  of  him  who  could  not  right  himself  * 

Witches,  with  whom  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  griev- 
ously infested,  were  to  both  objects  of  utter  abomination,  and 
any  one  might  kill  them  at  any  time.  If  any  person  was  guilty 
of  treason,  or  by  his  character  and  conduct  made  himself  a 
danger  or  nuisance  to  the  public,  the  council  of  chiefr  and  old 
men  held  secret  session  on  his  case,  condemned  him  to  death, 
and  appointed  some  young  man  to  kill  him.  The  executioner, 
watching  his  opportunity,  brained  or  stabbed  him  unawares, 
usually  in  the  dark  porch  of  one  of  the  houses.  Acting  by 
autliority,  he  could  not  be  held  answerable,  and  the  relatives 
of  the  slain  had  no  redress  even  if  they  desired  it.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  commonly  obviated  all  difficulty  in  advance  by 
charging  tlie  culprit  with  witchcraft,  thus  alienating  his  best 
friends. 

Tlie  military  organization  of  the  Iroquois  was  exceedingly 
imperfect,  and  derived  all  its  efficiency  from  their  civil  union 
and  their  personal  prowess.  There  were  two  hereditary  war- 
chiefs,  both  belonging  to  the  Senecas ;  but,  except  on  occasions 
of  unusual  importance,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  wars.  The  Iroquois  lived  in  a 
state  of  chronic  warfare  with  nearly  all  surrounding  tribes,  ex- 
cept a  few  from  whom  they  exacted  tribute.  Any  man  of  suf- 
ficient personal  credit  might  raise  a  war-party  when  he  chose. 
He  proclaimed  his  purpose  through  the  village,  sang  his  war- 
songs,  struck  his  hatchet  in  the  war-post,  and  began  the  wai^ 
dance.  Any  who  chose  joined  him ;  and  the  party  usually  took 
up  the  march  at  once,  with  a  little  parched  corn-meal  and  ma- 
ple sugar  as  their  sole  provision.  On  great  occasions  there  was 
eoncert  of  action,  the  various  parties  meeting  at  a  rendezvous 
and  pursuing  the  march  together.  The  leaders  of  war-parties, 
like  the  orators,  belonged,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  the  class  of 

•  The  proeeedingf  lor  detecting  tfaierw  weie  regnUr  and  methodical,  after 
lifbed  castomi.    According  to  Breeeani,  no  thief  ever  incalpated  the  jpnocent 
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iUbDfdlaste  chiefis.    The  Iroquois  had  a  discipline  suited  to  the 

ftiud  tangled  foresta  where  they  fought.     Here  they  were 

foe;  la  an  open  country,  against  a  trained  European 

Uiqr  were,  despite  their  ferocious  valor,  far  lesa  formi- 


fiog  this  singular  organization  one  is  struck  by  the 
f  of  its  spirit  and  its  form.  A  body  of  hereditary 
oti^BrcIii  was  tlie  head  of  the  nation,  yet  the  nation  was  esse 
ttiiUy  democratic.  Not  that  the  Iroquois  was  a  leveller.  None  I 
were  nore  prompt  to  acknowledge  superiority  and  defer  to  it, 
whether  esiablished  by  usage  and  prescription,  or  growing  by 
the  Ibrce  of  personal  endowment*  Yet  each  man,  of  high  or 
■^w  degree^  had  his  toicc  in  the  conduct  of  aflfairs,  and  was  | 
^Heeer  for  a  moment  divorced  from  his  wild  spirit  of  indepen- 
^Hiaee.  Wlicrc  there  was  no  property  worth  the  name,  author- 
^ejr  b*4  no  fulcrum  and  no  hold.  The  constant  aim  of  sachems 
■ad  chidf  wa«  to  exercise  it  without  seeming  to  do  so.  They  i 
bed  no  itiflignta  of  office*  They  were  no  richer  than  others ; 
they  were  often  poorer,  spending  their  substance  in 
and  briljes  to  strengthen  their  influence.  They 
and  fished  for  subsistence ;  they  were  as  foul,  greasy, 
sad  onsaTory  as  the  rent ;  yet  in  Uiem,  withal,  was  often  seea  | 
aiialii^  dignity  of  bearing  which  ochre  and  bear'a-grease  could ' 
bide,  and  which  oomported  well  with  their  strong,  symmet- 
and  sometimes  majestic  proportions* 
To  ttie  Institutions,  traditions,  rites,  usages,  and  festivals  of 
the  league,  the  Iroquois  w^  inseparably  wedded.  He  clung 
W  diem  with  Indian  tenacity,  and  ho  clings  to  them  stilL  His 
fabric  was  one  of  ancient  ideas  and  practices  crystal- 
into  regular  and  enduring  forms.  In  its  oomfionent  parts 
fiothtng  peculiar  to  itself.  All  its  elements  are  found  in 
Iribee ;  most  of  them  belong  to  the  whole  Indian  race. 
Undoubiedly  there  was  a  distinct  and  defuiite  effort  of  legisla* 
tioa;  bnc  Iroquois  legislation  invented  nothing.  Like  all 
ineod  legislation,  tt  boilt  of  materials  already  prepared.  It 
QfgaoUftid  tlie  chaotic  past  and  gave  concrete  forms  to  Ijidian 
aataie  itself.  The  people  have  dwindled  and  decayed,  but, 
I  biiided  1^  its  ties  of  clan  and  kin,  tlie  league,  in  feeble  miniar 
^Hlrt*.  ^ists,aj)d  the  degenerate  Iroquois  looks  back,  witli 

^Hmuuiuiui  i^de,  to  the  glory  of  tbo  past* 
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Would  the  Iroqaois,  left  undisturbed  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  ever  have  emerged  from  the  savage  state  ?  Advanced 
as  they  were  beyond  most  other  American  tribes,  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  tendency  to  overpass  the  confines  of  a  wild 
hunter  and  warrior  life.  They  were  inveterately  attached  to 
it, — impracticable  conservatists  of  barbarism.  Nor  did  the 
power  of  expansion  apparently  belonging  to  their  system  ever 
produce  much  result  Between  the  years  1712  and  1715, 
the  Tuscaroras,  a  kindred  people,  were  admitted  into  the 
league  as  a  sixth  nation,  but  they  were  never  admitted  on 
equal  terms.  Long  after,  in  the  day  of  their  decline,  several 
other  tribes  were  announced  as  new  members  of  the  league ; 
but  these  admissions  never  took  efiect.  The  Iroquois  were 
always  reluctant  to  admit  other  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  col- 
lectively into  the  precincts  of  the  "  Long  House."  Yet  they 
constantly  practised  a  system  of  adoptions,  from  which,  though 
cruel  and  savage,  they  drew  great  advantages.  Their  prison- 
ers of  war,  when  they  had  burned  and  butchered  as  many  of 
them  as  would  serve  to  sate  their  own  ire  and  that  of  their 
women,  were  divided  man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  and 
child  by  child,  adopted  into  different  families  and  clans,  and 
thus  incorporated  into  the  nation.  It  was  by  this  means,  and 
this  alone,  that  they  could  of^t  the  losses  of  their  incessant 
wars.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  vast  proportion  of 
their  diminished  population  consisted  of  adopted  prisoners.* 

A  description  of  the  social  and  political  features  of  Indian 
tribes  may  fitly  close  with  a  sketch  of  the  people  in  whom  these 
features  were  most  salient  and  decisive.  It  remains  for  us 
hereafter  to  speak  of  the  religious  and  superstitious  ideas 
which  so  deeply  influenced  Indian  life. 

•  It  if  impossible  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  nnmbers  of  the  Iroquoii  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  that  is,  aboat  the  year  1650.  Moi^gao  places  them 
at  25,000  souls,  bnt  this  is  probably  too  high  an  estimate.  In  the  Joomal  of  Qreea- 
halgh,  an  Englishman  who  risited  them  in  1677,  after  they  had  been  redoeed  bj 
wars,  they  are  set  down  at  9,150  warriors.  Da  Chesnean,  in  16SI,  estimates  them 
at  2,000  warriors.  De  la  Barre,  in  1684,  at  2,600,  they  haying  been  strengthened 
by  adoptions.  A  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marqnis  de  SeigneUy,  in  1687,  agaia 
makes  them  2,000.  See  NT.  Col.  Does.,  IX.  162, 196,821.  These  eetimalm  im- 
ply a  total  population  of  ten  or  twelre  tfaonsand. 
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Abt.  in.  —  1,  Gum^Etmfic  and  Us  Varieties^  with  a  Detailed 
AccohtU  of  its  Applications  and  Uses^  and  of  the  Discovery 
a/  Vulcanization,  By  Charles  Goodyear.  New  Haven ! 
Published  for  tlie  Author,  1853.  8vo,  2  vols,  in  one. 
Pi  Testimony  in  the  Case  of  Charles  Goodyear,  By  HobaCB 
H.  Day,  Trenton,  N,  J.  1852.  2  vols,  8vo. 
Speech  of  the  Hok.  Daniel  Webster  in  the  great  India- 
Rubl^er  Suit^  heard  at  Trenton  in  March^  1852.  Reported 
by  ABTHtTB  CaKKon.  New  York:  Arthur  and  Burnett. 
ia52. 

Decision  of  the  Hon,  Joseph  Holt,  Commissioner  of  Par 
J  ienis^  in  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of  Cfiarles  Good- 
\gear  for  the  Extension  of  Letters  Patent.  Washington, 
>1858. 

ne  Application  of  Charles  Goodyear^  Jun.^  Executor j  etc,^ 
ifar  the  Extension  of  Goodyear's  Vulcanizing'  Patent.  Ar- 
\  ptments  in  behalf  of  Applicant,  by  A.  Pollok,  C.  A.  Sew- 
AtD«  and  J,  T.  Brai>Y.  Washington.  1864, 
The  Petition  of  Charles  Goodyear^  Jr.,  Executor,  for  the 
Extension  of  Letttrs  Patent  g^ranted  to  Charles  Goodyear^ 
deceased,  for  the  Invention  of  Vulcanized  India-Rubber* 
New  York-     1864, 

Discourse  commemorative  of  the  Life  of  Qiarks  Good- 
I  fiar^  the  Inventi^,  preached  in  the  North  Church,  New  Ha* 
Ifw,  Juiy  m,  1860.  By  Rev,  S.  W.  S.  Dotton,  D,  D, 
I  {few  Haven.     1860. 


I  Tta  work  firet  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  presents  at 
:  something  unique  in  the  art  of  book-mdking.  It  18  self* 
|tt«tniting;  inannuch  as,  treating  of  India-rubber,  it  is  made 
India-rubber.  An  unobservant  reader,  however,  would 
fBtreely  ^niEpect  the  faot  before  reading  the  Preface,  for  the 
I&dbrnibber  covers  resemble  higldy  polished  ebony,  and  the 
liate  the  appearance  of  ancient  paper  worn  soft,  thin, 
dingy  by  numln^rloss  perusals.  The  volume  contains  six 
httmlfed  and  twenty  pages ;  but  it  is  not  as  thick  as  copies  of 
the  nme  work  printed  on  paper,  though  it  is  a  little  heavier. 
U  li  erideul  lliat  the  substance  of  which  this  book  is  composed 
VOL-  a.— KO.  208.  5 
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cannot  be  India-rubber  m  its  natural  state.     Those  leave 
L  thinner  than  paper,  can  be  stretched  only  by  a  strong  pull,  ati^ 
I  resume  their  shape  perfectly  when  they  are  let  go.     There 
no  smell  of  India-rubber  about  them*     We  fii'st  saw  this  bo 
in  a  cold  room  last  January,  but  the  leaves  were  then  as  fl&x^ 
ble  as  old  paper ;  and  when,  since,  we  have  handled  it  in  warn 
weather,  they  had  grown  no  softer. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  Daniel  Webster  njlat 
the  story  of  the  India-rubber  cloak  and  hat  which  one  of  hi 
New  York  friends  sent  him  at  Marshfield  in  the  infancy  of  the 
manufacture.  He  took  the  cloak  to  the  piazza  one  cold  morn- 
ing, when  it  instantly  became  as  rigid  as  sheet-iron.  Finding 
that  it  stood  alone,  be  placed  the  hat  upon  it,  and  left  the  arti- 
cles standing  near  the  front  door.  Several  of  his  neighboraj 
who  passed,  seeing  a  dark  and  portly  figure  tliere,  took  it  fo; 
the  lord  of  the  mansion,  and  gave  it  respectful  salutation 
The  same  articles  were  liable  to  an  objection  still  more  serious 
In  the  son,  even  in  cool  weather,  they  became  sticky,  whil<l 
on  a  hot  day  tliey  would  melt  entirely  away  to  tlie  consisteucy 
of  molasses.  Every  one  remembers  the  thick  and  ill-shaped 
India-rubber  shoes  of  twenty  years  ago,  which  had  to  be 
thawed  out  under  the  stove  before  they  could  be  put  on,  an^ 
which,  if  left  under  the  stove  too  long,  would  dissolve  ini 
gum  that  no  houseliold  art  could  ever  harden  again.  Somi 
decorous  gentlemen  among  us  can  also  remember  that,  in  the 
nocturnal  combats  of  their  college  days,  a  flinty  India-rubber 
shoe,  in  cold  weather,  was  a  missive  weapon  of  a  liigbly  efibc- 
tive  character. 

This  curious  volume,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  of  the  ua^ 
manageable  stuff  which  Daniel  Webster  set  up  at  his  froni 
door.  So  much  is  evident  at  a  glance.  But  the  book  itsell 
tells  us  that  it  can  be  subjected,  witliout  injury,  to  tests  mon 
severe  than  summer's  sun  and  winter's  cold.  It  can  be  soaker 
six  months  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  still  be  as  good  a  book  ai 
ever.  It  can  he  boiled;  it  can  be  baked  in  an  oven  hoi 
enough  to  cook  a  turkey ;  it  can  be  soaked  in  brine,  lye,  cam^ 
phene,  tur(ientine,  or  oil ;  it  can  be  dipped  into  oil  of  vitriol 
and  still  no  harm  done.  To  crown  its  merits,  no  rat,  mouse 
worm,  or  moth  has  ever  shown  the  slightest  iacllnatiou  U 
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make  acquaintance  with  it.     The  office  of  a  Roricw  is  not  usii- 
jlXj  proYtded  with  the  means  of  subjecting  literature  to  such' 
ritical  teste  as  lye,  vitriol,  boilers,  and  hot  orens.     But  we 
ITC  9eeQ  CN       '      Isewhere  of  the  ordeals  to  which  India- 
ibber  19  no\'        ^     lod  to  beheve  Mr.  Goodjear*s  statements. 
I  posterity  will  enjoy  tlie  fruit  of  his  labors,  unless  some 
take  *  iilar  pains  to  destroy  this  bonk;   for  it  seems 

ftt  tinav  roduces  no  eflfect  upon  the  India-rubber  which^ 

iho  familiar  stamp,   ♦•Goodteak'3  Patext.'*     In   the 
ipesi  corner  of  the  dampest  cellar,  no  mould  gatliers  upon 
no  decay  penetrates  it.     In   the  hottest  garret,  it  never 
or  cracks. 
The  princij>al  object  of  the  work  is  to  relate  how  this  re- 
rkable  change  was  effected  in  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  tt  treats.     It  cost  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars 
I  do  it*     It  cost  Charles  Goodyear  eleven  most  laborious  and 
iful  years.      His  book  is  written  without  art  or  skill,  but 
vitbout  guile.     He  was  evidently  a  laborious,  conscion- 
tuodest  man,  neither  learned  nor  highly  gifted,  but  roak- 
\  DO  pretence  to  learning  or  gifts,  doing  the  work  which  fell 
him  with  all  hi»  might,  and  with  a  perseverance  never  sur- 
iii  all  the  history  of  invention  and  discovery.     Who 
Id  have  tliought  to  find  a  romance  in  the  hlstor}*  of  India- 
mbbert  We  are  familiar  with  the  stories  of  poor  and  friendless  \ 
posses^d  with  an  idea  and  pursuing  their  object,  amid 
jdbloquy,  neglect,  and  suffering,  to  the  final  triumph  ;  of  wliich 
triumph  other  men  reaped  the  substantial  reward,  leav- 
f^   *^-   discoverer  the  barreu  glory  of  his  achievement, — 
:  y  ol>scured  by  detraction.    Columbus  is  the  repre- 
Eitativc  man  of  that  illustrious  order.     We  trust  to  be  able 
that  Charles  Goodyear  is  entitled   to  a  place  in  it. 
Hlier  we  consider  the  prodigious  and  unforeseen  importance 
\  discsoirery,  or  his  scarcely  paralleled  devotion  to  his  object, 
!  faee  of  iho  most  disheartening  obstacles,  we  feel  it  to  bo 
I  hii  memory,  to  hLn  deseendantH,  and  to  the  public,  that 
abotild  be  told.     Few  persons  will  ever  see  his  book, 
only  a  small  number  of  copies  were  printed  for  private 
Still  fewer  will  be  at  tlie  pains  to  pick  out  tho 
fiiott  ftvm  the  confused  mass  of  matter  in  which  they 
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are  hidden.  Happily  for  our  purpose,  no  one  now  has  an  in- 
terest to  call  his  merits  in  question.  He  rests  from  his  labors, 
and  the  patent,  which  was  the  glory  and  misery  of  his  life,  has 
expired. 

Our  great-grandfathers  knew  India-rubber  only  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  our  grandfathers  only  as  a  means  of  erasing  pencil- 
marks.  The  first  specimens  were  brought  to  Europe  in  1780 ; 
and  as  late  as  1770  it  was  still  so  scarce  an  article,  that  in 
London  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  one  shop,  where  a  piece 
containing  half  a  cubic  inch  was  sold  for  three  shillings. 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  work  on  perspective,  published  in  1770, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  new  article,  and  recommends  its  use  to 
draughtsmen.  This  substance,  however,  being  one  of  those  of 
which  nature  has  provided  an  inexhaustible  supply,  greater 
quantities  found  their  way  into  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
until,  in  1820,  it  was  a  drug  in  all  markets,  and  was  fre- 
quently brought  as  ballast  merely.  About  this  time  it  began 
to  be  subjected  to  experiments  with  a  view  to  rendering  it 
available  in  the  arts.  It  was  found  useful  as  an  ingredient  of 
blacking  and  varnish.  Its  elasticity  was  turned  to  account  in 
France  in  the  manufacture  of  suspenders  and  garters,  —  threads 
of  India-rubber  being  inserted  in  the  web.  In  England,  Mack- 
intosh invented  his  still  celebrated  water-proof  coats,  which  are 
made  of  two  thin  cloths  with  a  paste  of  India-rubber  between 
them.  In  chemistry,  the  substance  was  used  to  some  extent, 
and  its  singular  properties  were  much  considered.  In  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  India-rubber  manufacture  had  attained 
considerable  importance  before  the  material  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  American  experimenters.  The  Europeans  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  it  useful  because  they  did  not  attempt  too 
much.  The  French  cut  the  imported  sheets  of  gum  into  shreds, 
without  ever  attempting  to  produce  the  sheets  themselves. 
Mackintosh  exposed  no  surface  of  India-rubber  to  the  air,  and 
brouglit  no  surfaces  of  India-rubber  into  contact.  No  one  had 
discovered  any  process  by  which  India-rubber  once  dissolved 
could  be  restored  to  its  original  consistency.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  have  attempted,  twenty  years  ago,  to  fill  up  the  holes 
in  the  sole  of  an  India-rubber  shoe.  Nothing  was  easier  than 
to  melt  a  piece  of  India-rubber  for  the  purpose;  but,  when 
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to  the  dioe^  it  would  uot  harden.  Thore  was  the 
id  difficulty,  ilio  complete  removal  of  which  cost  so  much 
Bcj  aod  so  maDj  years. 

Tlio  ruinous  failure  of  the  first  American  mauufacturers 

from  the   fact   that  they  begau   their  costly  operations 

igaomnce  of  the  existence  of  tliis  difficulty.     They  were 

fast    They  proceeded  in  the  manner  of  the  inventor  of 

caloric  engine,   wlio   began  by  placing  one  in  a  ship  of 

at  magnitude^  involving  an  oxpenditure  which  ruined  tlie 


II  ini0  in  the  year  1620  that  a  pair  of  India-rubber  shoes  i 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States.     They  were 
Ifwed  with  gilding,  and  resembled  in  sthape  the  shoes  of  &( 
They  were  handed  about  in  Boston  only  as  a  curi- 
Two  or  three  years  after,  a  ship  from  South  America 
ight  to  Boston  five  hundred  pairs  of  shoes,  thick,  heavy, 
ll-«}iaped,  which  sold  so  readily  as  to  invite  further  impor- 
Tbc  buFiness  increased  until  the  annual  importation 
half  a  million  pairs,  and  India-rubber  shoes  bad  become 
Biticle  of  general  use.     The  manner  in  which  these  shoes  ' 
made  by  ihe  natives  of  South  America  was  frequently 
ribed  in  the  newspapers,  and  seemed  to  present  no  diffi*  | 
Ity.     Thoy  were  made  much  as  farmers'  wives  made  caudles, 
be  sap  being  collected  (torn  the  trees,  clay  lasts  were  djpp>ed 
the  liquid  twenty  or  thirty  times,  each  layer  being  smoked 
\  Utile.    Tlie  shocH  were  then  bung  up  to  harden  for  a  few 
tyi;  after  which  the  clay  was  removed,  and  the  shoes  were 
for  Bome  months  to  harden  them  still  more.     Nothing 
natural  Uian  to  suppose  that  Yankees  could  do  this 
well  9kS  Indians,  if  not  far  better.     The  raw  India-rublier 
Id  tbea  be  bought  in  Boston  for  five  cents  a  pound,  and  a  \ 
ot  ihoes  made  of  it  brought  from  three  to  five  dollars. 
here  was  a  promising  basis  for  a  new  bninch  of  manu« 
ire  in  New  England.     It  happened  too,  in  18G0,  that  vast  J 
Itiea  of  tiw  raw  gitm  reached  the  United  States,     It  came] 
oov€fwl  with  hides,  in  masses,  of  which  no  use  could  be  made ' 
America ;  and  it  remained  unsold,  or  was  sent  to  Europe. 
Pat4mt'leather  suggested  the  first  American  attempt  to  turn 
rabber  to  aocount     Mr.  E.  M.  Cbaflee,  foreman  of  m\ 
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Boston  patent-leather  factory,  conceived  the  idea,  in  1880,  of 
spreading  India-rubber  upon  cloth,  hoping  to  produce  an  a^ 
tide  which  should  possess  the  good  qualities  of  patent-leather, 
with  the  additional  one  of  being  water-proof.  In  the  deepest 
secrecy  he  experimented  for  several  months.  By  dissolving  a 
pound  of  India-rubber  in  three  quarts  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  adding  lampblack  enough  to  give  it  the  desired  color,  be 
produced  a  composition  which  he  supposed  would  perfectly  an- 
swer the  purpose.  He  invented  a  machine  for  spreading  it, 
and  made  some  specimens  of  cloth,  which  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  very  useful  article.  Tlie  surface,  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  was  firm  and  smooth ;  and  Mr.  Chaffee  sup- 
posed, and  his  friends  agreed  with  him,  that  he  had  made  an 
invention  of  Uie  utmost  value.  At  this  point  he  invited  a  few 
of  the  solid  men  of  Bozbury  to  look  at  his  specimens  and  listen 
to  his  statements.  He  convinced  them.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  Boxbury  India-rubber  Company,  incorporated 
in  February,  1833,  with  a  capital  of  diirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  progress  of  this  Company  was  amazing.  Within  a  year 
its  capital  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Before  another  year  had  expired,  this  was  increased  to 
three  hundred  tliousand ;  and  in  the  year  following,  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  Company  manufactured  the  cloth  invented 
by  Mr.  Chaffee,  and  many  articles  made  of  that  cloth,  such  as 
coats,  caps,  wagon  curtains  and  coverings.  Shoes,  made  with- 
out fibre,  were  soon  introduced.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  appearance  of  these  articles  when  they  were  new.  They 
were  in  the  highest  favor,  and  were  sold  more  rapidly  than  the 
company  could  manufacture  them.  The  astonishing  prosper- 
ity of  die  Boxbury  Company  had  its  natural  effect  in  calling 
into  existence  similar  establishments  in  other  towns.  Manur 
factories  were  started  at  Boston,  Framingham,  Salem,  Lynn, 
Chelsea,  Troy,  and  Staten  Island,  with  capitals  ranging  from 
one  hundred  tliousand  dollars  to  half  a  million ;  and  all  of 
them  appeared  to  prosper.  There  was  an  India-rubber  miuiia 
in  those  years  similar  to  that  of  petroleum  in  1864.  Not  to  in- 
vest in  India-rubber  stock  was  regarded  by  some  shrewd  men 
as  indicative  of  inferior  business  talents  and  general  dulness  of 
comprehension.    The  exterior  facts  were  certainly  well  calcn- 
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]iled  10  lore  even  the  rooet  wary.  Here  was  a  material  worth 
oiktj  ft  few  cents  &  poand,  out  of  which  shoes  were  quickly 
udet  which  brought  two  dollars  a  pair !  It  was  a  plain  case. 
Besidea,  tiiere  were  the  India-rubber  Companies,  all  working 
to  llidr  extreme  cupacity,  and  selling  all  they  could  make. 

It  WHS  when  the  business  had  reached  this  flourishing  stage 
tkai  Citmiles  Goodyear,  a  bankrupt  hardware  merchant  of  Phil- 
idelphbl,  first  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  material  upon 
wlijch  it  was  founded.  In  1834,  being  in  New  York  on  busi- 
Be»,  he  chanced  to  observe  the  sign  of  the  Roxbury  Company, 
which  then  had  a  de^K)t  in  tliat  city.  He  had  been  reading  in 
tfao  newspapers,  not  lotig  before,  descriptions  of  the  new  life- 
proBMveift  made  of  India-nil>l>er,  an  application  of  the  gum 
lltftl  wa9  much  extolled.  .Curiosity  induced  him  to  enter  the 
store  to  examine  the  life-preservers.  He  bought  one  and  took 
tl  hoine  with  him.  A  native  of  Connecticut,  he  possessed  m 
fall  xneitfiire  the  Yankee  propensity  to  look  at  a  new  contriv- 
waomf  first  with  a  Tiew  to  understand  its  principle,  and  next 
to  see  if  it  cannot  be  improved*  Already  he  had  had  some 
experience  both  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  an  improved 
imptement,  and  of  the  proRt  to  be  derived  from  its  introduce 
tioQ*  His  father,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  A.  Goodyear  and 
Shmis,  of  which  lie  was  a  member,  was  the  first  to  manufacture 
bir*rorks  af  spring  steel,  instead  of  the  heavy,  wrought-iron 
htk9  maile  by  the  village  blacksmith ;  and  Charles  Goodyear 
could  retuemlKjr  the  time  when  his  father  reckoned  it  a  happy 
day  on  which  he  had  persuaded  a  farmer  to  accept  a  few  of 
the  new  forks  as  a  gift,  on  the  condition  of  giving  tliem  a  trial. 
Bui  it  WIS  also  very  fresh  in  his  recollection  that  those  same 
fiirta  had  made  their  way  to  almost  universal  use,  had  yielded 
Urgt'  "      ^an,  and  were  still  a  leading  article  of  its 

trad*%  :  the  failure  of  Southern  houses  had  com- 

pelled it  lo  suiipcud.  He  was  aware,  too,  that,  if  anything 
eiwld  extricate  the  house  of  A.  Goodyear  and  Sons  from  embar* 
jmoDtftitf  tl  was  their  poftseosion  of  superior  methods  of  manu- 
F^eturing  and  their  sUe  of  articles  improved  by  their  own 
iiigetmicy. 

Upon  examining  hid  lifc-preeenrer,  an  improvement  in  the 
kflaliiig  ftppatutos  occurred  to  him*    When  he  waa  next  la 
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New  York  he  explained  his  improvement  to  the  agent  of  the 
Boxbury  Company,  and  offered  to  sell  it.  The  agent,  struck 
with  tlie  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  new  contrivance,  took  the 
inventor  into  his  confidence,  partly  by  way  of  explaining  why 
the  Company  could  not  then  buy  tiie  improved  tube,  but  prinr 
cipally  with  a  view  to  enlist  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  mind  in 
overcoming  a  difficulty  that  threatened  the  company  with 
ruin.  He  told  him  that  the  prosperity  of  the  India-rubber 
Companies  in  the  United  States  was  wholly  fallacioua.  The 
Boxbury  Company  had  manufactured  vast  quantities  of  shoes 
and  fabrics  in  the  cool  months  of  1888  and  1884,  which  had 
been  readily  sold  at  high  prices;  but  during  the  following 
summer,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  melted.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  had  been  returned,  reduced  to  the  consist^ 
ency  of  common  gum,  and  emitting  an  odor  so  offensive  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  bury  it.  New  ingredients  had  been 
employed,  new  machinery  applied,  but  still  the  articles  would 
dissolve.  In  some  cases,  shoes  had  borne  the  heat  of  one  sum- 
mer, and  melted  the  next.  The  wagon-covers  became  sticky 
in  the  sun,  and  rigid  in  the  cold.  The  directors  were  at  their 
wit's  end ;  —  since  it  required  two  years  to  test  a  new  process, 
and  meanwhile  they  knew  not  whether  the  articles  made  by 
it  were  valuable  or  worthless.  If  they  stopped  manufacturing, 
that  was  certain  ruin.  If  they  went  on,  they  might  find  the 
product  of  a  whole  winter  dissolving  on  their  hands.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  was  already  so  far  exhausted,  that,  un- 
less the  true  metiiod  were  speedily  discovered,  it  would  be 
compelled  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  The  agent  urged  Mr.  Good- 
year not  to  waste  time  upon  minor  improvements,  but  to  direct 
all  his  efforts  to  finding  out  the  secret  of  successfully  working 
the  material  itself.  The  Company  could  not  buy  iiis  improved 
infiator ;  but  let  him  learn  how  to  make  an  India-rubber  that 
would  stand  the  summer's  heat,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
price  which  it  would  not  gladly  give  for  the  secret. 

The  worst  apprehensions  of  the  directors  of  this  Company 
were  realized.  The  public  soon  became  tired  of  buying  India- 
rubber  shoes  that  could  only  be  saved  during  the  summer  by 
putting  them  into  a  refrigerator.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
mania,  India-rubber  stock  began  to  decline,  Bod  Boxbury 
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ilKlf  fiiiftll/  fell  to  two  dollars  aiid  a  half.  Before  the  close  of 
18S6,  All  the  Compainos  had  cea»ed  to  exist,  their  fall  involving 
loiusj  buiidrod^  of  families  iu  lieu%'y  loss.  The  cluoisy,  shape* 
k»  >faoes  from  South  America  were  the  onl/  ones  which  the 
ptopl  '  !  buy.     It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  secret 

qT  tL'  ^iitig  heat  was  tbat  they  were  smoked  with  the 

ItftTBs  of  a  ceriaiti  tree^  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  tliat 
Mlliilig  else  in  nature  would  answer  the  purpose. 

The  two  millbus  of  dollars  lost  by  these  Companies  had  one 
i^ull  wiiielt  has  proved  to  be  worth  many  times  that  sum ; 
it  fed  Charles  Goodyear  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  India- 
mUMr.  Thai  chance  conversation  with  the  agent  of  the  Box* 
Imry  Company  fixed  hb  destiny.  If  he  were  alive  to  read 
lime  liii«,  be  would,  however,  protest  against  the  use  of  such 
a  word  aa  Aatnce  in  tliis  oomiection.  He  really  appears  to 
hare  felt  himaelf  ^^ called'*  to  study  India-rubber.     He  says 


**  Ffom  the  time  that  bts  atlentioa  was  fimt  given  to  the  subject,  a 

ctnmg  and  abiding  imfrressioD  was  mode  u{)on  his  mind,  that  an  object 

m  deairabk  and  important,  and  bo  necessary  to  man's  com  for  t^  b8  the 

\  of  gom-eladtic  available  to  hb  use,  wag  most  oerULiolj  placed 

Hb  reach*     Having  this  presentiment,  of  which  he  could  not 

fiftit  Wamt^  and*!?  the  most  trying  adversity,  he  was  stimqlated  with 

iba  bope  dt  altlmately  attaining  this  object* 

•  Bejaod  liit«  bo  would  refer  the  whole  to  the  great  Crentor,  who 

t  the  Ofietationj)  of  mind  to  the  devebpmenl  of  the  properties  of 

r,  ta  liti  own  way,  at  the  time  when  they  are  spcciatly  needed, 

•oma  mind  for  every  work  or  calling Were  he  to 

nfraiii  fnm  exprasoiDg  his  views  thus  brieEy,  he  would  ever  feel  that 
he  bad  done  violence  to  bis  eentimtinta.'' 

^BTbia  ii  modestly  said,  but  his  friends  assure  us  that  he  felt 
^H^^m^ally  and  habitually*  It  was,  indeed,  this  steadfast  con- 
^fblicMi  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  his  object,  and  his  relig- 
devatioci  to  it,  tliat  constituted  his  capital  Su  his  new  busi* 
He  limd  littlfi  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  an  aversion 
to  complkaied  calculations.  Ho  was  a  ruined  man  \  for  after 
a  loog  alrugglo  v  :  ortuoe  the  Gmi  of  A.  Goodyear  and 

SiMff  had  surroudi:.    .  ..«^ir  all  tQ  their  creditors,  and  still  owed 
ikirt/  thatuaod  doUara.    He  had  a  family,  and  his  heoltli  was 
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not  robust.  Upon  returning  home  after  conyersing  with  the 
agent  of  the  Boxbury  Company,  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and 
compelled  to  reside  within  the  prison  limits.  He  melted  his 
first  pound  of  India-rubber  while  he  was  living  within  thoee 
limits,  and  struggling  to  keep  out  of  the  jail  itself.  Thus  he 
began  his  experiments  in  circumstances  as  little  favorable  as 
can  be  imagined.  There  were  only  two  things  in  his  favor. 
One  was  his  conviction  that  India-rubber  could  be  subjugated, 
and  that  he  was  the  man  destined  to  subjugate  it.  Tlie  other 
was,  that.  India-rubber  having  fallen  to  its  old  price,  he  could 
continue  his  labors  as  long  as  he  could  raise  five  cents  and 
procure  access  to  a  fire.  The  very  odium  in  which  business- 
men held  India-rubber,  though  it  long  retarded  his  final  tri- 
umph, placed  an  abundance  of  the  native  gum  within  the 
means  even  of  an  inmate  of  the  debtor's  prison,  in  which  he 
often  was  during  the  whole  period  of  his  experimenting.  He 
was  seldom  out  of  jail  a  whole  year  from  1835  to  1841,  and 
never  out  of  danger  of  arrest. 

In  a  small  house  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  winter  of  1884-85, 
he  began  his  investigations.  He  melted  his  gum  by  the  domes- 
tic fire,  kneaded  it  widi  his  own  hands,  spread  it  upon  a  marble 
slab,  and  rolled  it  with  a  rolling-pin.  A  prospect  of  success 
flattered  him  from  the  first  and  lured  him  on.  He  was  soon 
able  to  produce  sheets  of  India-rubber  which  appeared  as  firm 
as  those  imported,  and  which  tempted  a  friend  to  advance  him 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  manufacture  several 
hundred  pairs  of  shoes.  He  succeeded  in  embossing  his  shoes 
in  various  patterns,  which  gave  them  a  novel  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance. Mindful,  however,  of  the  disasters  of  the  Boxbury 
Company,  he  had  the  prudence  to  store  his  shoes  until  the 
summer.  The  hot  days  of  June  reduced  them  all  to  soft  and 
stinking  paste.  His  friend  was  discouraged,  and  refused  him 
further  aid.  For  his  own  part,  such  experiences  as  this,  though 
they  dashed  his  spirits  for  a  while,  stimulated  him  to  new 
efforts. 

It  now  occurred  to  him,  that  perhaps  it  was  the  turpentine 
used  in  dissolving  tlie  gum,  or  the  lampblack  employed  to 
color  it,  that  spoiled  his  product.  He  esteemed  it  a  rare  piece 
of  luck  to  procure  some  barrels  of  the  sap,  not  smoked,  aod 
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itili  liquid*  Ou  going  to  the  shed  where  the  precious  sap  was 
dipaeited,  lit  waa  accosiod  hy  an  Irishman  in  bis  employ,  who, 
■  l^jli  glee,  informed  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret, 
fohitttig  to  his  overalls,  which  he  had  dipped  into  the  f^iap,  and 
vladi  were  nicely  coated  with  firm  ludia-ruhbcr.  For  a  mo- 
fHnl  lie  thought  that  Jerry  might  have  blundered  into  the 
WCrct.  Tlie  man,  however^  sat  down  on  a  barrel  near  the  fire, 
iod,  '  p^hig  to  rise,  found  himself  glued  to  his  seat  and 

\Sm  k^  .....  together.  He  had  to  bo  cut  out  of  his  overalls. 
Tbn  master  proceeded  to  experiment  with  the  sap,  but  soon 
that  the  handsome  white  cloth  made  of  it  bore  the 
no  better  fli^in  tlmt  which  was  produced  in  the  usual 
■aniier. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  inventors  seldom  derive  direct  aid 
from  Uic  science  of  their  day.  James  Watt  modestly  ascribes 
to  PrDfessor  Black  part  of  tlie  glory  of  his  improvements  in  the 
rtesm^etigtne ;  but  It  seems  plain  from  his  own  nanmtive,  that 
!•  lude  his  great  invention  of  the  condenser  without  any  as- 
riilinoe.  Professor  Black  assisted  to  instruct  and  form  him ; 
Im  the  flush  of  genius,  which  made  the  steam-engine  what  we 
aow  fleo  it,  was  wholly  his  own.  The  science  of  Glafsgow  was 
dSifmUj  questioned  by  him  upon  the  defects  of  the  old  en- 
pMt  bat  it  gave  him  no  hint  of  the  remedy.  It  was  James 
Wfttt,  tnstlusmatical-instrument  maker,  earning  fourteen  shil- 
Itofi  a  week^  who  brooded  over  his  little  model  until  the  con- 
cqilkm  of  "  itden.ser  burst  upon  him,  as  he  was  taking  his 
SltDday  u  I  sitroll  on  Glasgow  Green.     Goodyear  had 

1  stmilar  expencnce*  Philadelphia  has  always  been  noted  for 
hi  ehemists  and  its  chemical  works,  and  that  city  still  supplies 
llli  greslar  part  of  the  country  with  manufactured  drugs  and 
llliniiifti*  materials.  Nevertheless,  though  Goodyear  explained 
tdi  difflculdea  to  profe.<)soni,  |>hysicians,  and  chemists,  none  of 
Ibm  oould  give  him  valuable  infiirmation  ;  none  suggested  au 
ftipeiicDiuii  tliat  produced  a  useful  result  We  know  not| 
indeedi  whether  mmvyom  has  ever  explained  his  final  success. 

Stitafied  that  nothing  oould  be  done  with  Indiu-rubl)er  pure 
md  dmple,  he  concluded  that  a  compound  of  some  substance 

'•^  1. ->  *  -..tj.-^ ..1.1   tione  render  the  gum  available.     He 

viirc*  but  it  remained  tu  be  discovered 
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whether  there  was  such  a  substance  in  nature.  He  tried  everj- 
thing  he  could  think  of.  For  a  short  time  he  was  elated  wifli 
the  result  of  his  experiments  with  magnesia,  mixing  half  a 
pound  of  magnesia  with  a  pound  of  gum.  This  compound  had 
the  advantage  of  being  whiter  than  the  pure  sap.  It  was  so 
firm  that  he  used  it  as  leather  in  the  binding  of  a  book.  In  a 
few  weeks,  however,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  ele- 
gant white  book-covers  fermenting  and  softening.  Afterwards, 
they  grew  as  hard  and  brittle  as  shell,  and  so  they  remain  to 
tbb  day. 

By  this  time,  the  patience  of  his  friends  and  Ins  own  Ittde 
fund  of  money  were  both  exhausted;  and,  one  by  one,  the 
relics  of  his  former  prosperity,  even  to  his  wife's  trinkets, 
found  their  way  to  ^he  pawnbroker.  He  was  a  sanguine  man, 
as  inventors  need  to  be,  always  feeling  that  be  was  on  the 
point  of  succeeding.  The  very  confidence  with  which  he  an- 
nounced a  new  conception  served  at  length  to  close  all  ears  to 
his  solicitations.  In  the  second  year  of  his  investigation  be 
removed  his  family  to  the  country,  and  went  to  New  York,  in 
quest  of  some  one  who  had  still  a  little  faith  in  India-rubber. 
His  credit  was  then  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  was  obliged  to 
deposit  with  the  landlord  a  quantity  of  linen,  spun  by  his  ex- 
cellent wife.  It  was  never  redeemed.  It  was  sold  at  auction 
to  pay  the  first  quarter's  rent;  and  his  furniture  also  would 
have  been  seised,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  sell  it 
himself  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  placed  in  his  cottage  articles 
of  too  little  value  to  tempt  the  hardest  creditor. 

In  New  York,  —  the  first  resort  of  the  enterprising  and  the 
last  refuge  of  the  unfortunate, — he  found  two  old  friends;  one 
of  whom  lent  him  a  room  in  Gbld  Street  for  a  hiboratory,  and 
the  other,  a  druggist,  supplied  him  with  materials  on  credit 
Again  his  hopes  were  flattered  by  an  apparent  success.  By 
boiling  his  compound  of  gum  and  magnesia  in  quicklime  and 
water,  an  article  was  produced  which  seemed  to  be  all  that  he 
could  desire.  Some  sheets  of  India-rubber  made  by  this  {nro- 
cess  drew  a  medal  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute  in 
1835,  and  were  much  commended  in  the  newspapers.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  smoothness  and  firmness  of  the  surfiice 
of  these  sheets ;  nor  have  they  to  this  day  been  surpaned  in 
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p^rtietilars.  He  obtained  a  patent  for  the  process,  manu- 
hctar&d  a  consideraljle  quantity,  sold  his  product  readily,  and 
lliMghl  his  difRcuItics  were  at  an  end.  In  a  few  weeks  his 
h»p68  irere  datshed  to  the  ground.  He  found  that  a  drop  of 
veak  tcid,  such  as  apple  juice  or  vmegar  and  water,  instantly 
•omhiUied  th»>  effect  of  the  linae,  and  made  the  beautiful  sur- 
face of  hifi  cloth  sticky* 

ITiidauiited,  he  next  tried  the  experiment  of  mixing  quick- 
Itmo  with  pure  gnm.  He  tells  us  that,  at  this  time,  he  used  to 
firtpttre  t  gsLllon  jug  of  quicklime  at  his  room  in  Gold  Street, 
end  carry  it  on  his  shoulder  to  Greenwich  Village,  distant 
throe  miles,  where  he  had  access  to  horse-power  for  working 
Ui  compound,  Tliis  experiment,  too,  was  a  failure.  The  lime 
in  1  ihort  time  api^earcd  to  consume  tlie  gum  with  which  it 
VM  mixed,  leaving  a  substance  that  crumbled  to  pieces. 

Aoctdcnt  suggested  his  next  process,  which,  though  he  knew 
it  not,  was  a  step  toward  )iis  final  success.  Except  his  almost 
QQ paralleled  perseTerance,  the  most  marked  trait  in  the  char- 
•elar  of  this  siugular  man  waa  his  love  for  beautiful  forms  and 
colon*  An  incongruous  garment  or  decoration  upon  a  mem* 
her  of  Wa  family^  or  anything  tawdry  or  ill-arranged  in  a  room, 
him  positive  distress.  Accordingly,  we  always  find  him 
iToring  to  decorate  liis  Lndia-rulilier  fabrics.  It  was  in 
hroodng  the  surface  of  some  India-rubber  drapery  that  the 
aeeidecil  happened  to  which  we  have  referred.  Desiring  to 
maore  the  bronxo  from  a  piece  of  the  drapery,  he  applied 
aqaafortis  for  the  purpose,  which  did  indeed  have  the  effect 
Aoitred,  but  it  also  discolored  the  fabric  and  appeared  to  spoil 
it  He  tlirew  away  Uie  piece  as  us^eless.  Several  days  after, 
it  occurred  to  htm  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  examined  tlte 
of  Iba  aquafortis,  and,  hurrying  to  bis  room,  he  was  for- 
eoough  to  find  it  again.  A  remarkable  change  appeared 
So  lian!  been  made  in  the  India-rubber.  He  does  not  seem  to 
hate  been  awaru  that  aquafortis  is  two  fifths  sulphuric  acid, 
Afll  U^a  did  be  ever  fu^pect  tliat  the  surface  of  his  drajiery 
hid  f^ally  licea  **  rulcanisBcd.*'  All  he  knew  was,  that  India- 
nibbcr  cloth  •*  cured,"  ai  ho  termed  it,  by  aquafortis,  was  in* 
cim|Arat4f  fFUperior  to  any  pre?iously  made,  and  bore  a  degree 
lit  heat  tbat  rendered  it  available  for  man/  valuable  purposes. 
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He  was  again  a  happy  man.  A  partner,  with  ample  capital, 
joined  him.  He  went  to  Washington  and  patented  his  process. 
He  showed  his  specimens  to  President  Jackson,  who  expressed 
in  writing  his  approval  of  them.  Betuming  to  New  York,  he 
prepared  to  manufacture  on  a  great  scale,  hired  the  abandoned 
India-rubber  works  on  Staten  Island,  and  engaged  a  store  in 
Broadway  for  the  sale  of  his  fabrics.  In  the  midst  of  these 
grand  preparations,  his  zeal  in  experimenting  almost  cost  him 
his  life.  Having  generated  a  large  quantity  of  poisonous  gas 
in  his  close  room,  he  was  so  nearly  suffocated  that  it  was  six 
weeks  before  he  recovered  his  health.  Before  he  had  beg^n  to 
produce  his  fabrics  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  commercial 
storm  of  1836  swept  away  the  entire  property  of  his  partner, 
which  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  operations  in  India-rubber, 
and  reduced  poor  Goodyear  to  his  normal  condition  of  beg- 
gary. Beggary  it  literally  was ;  for  he  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  others  for  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  He  mentions 
that,  soon  after  this  crushing  blow,  his  family  having  pre- 
viously joined  him  in  New  York,  he  awoke  one  moniing  to 
discover  that  he  had  neither  an  atom  of  food  for  them,  nor  a 
cent  to  buy  it  with.  Putting  in  his  pocket  an  article  that  he 
supposed  a  pawnbroker  would  value,  he  set  out  in  the  hoi>c  of 
procuring  enough  money  to  sustain  them  for  one  day.  Before 
reaching  the  sign,  so  familiar  to  him,  of  the  three  golden  balls, 
he  met  a  terrible  being  to  a  man  in  his  situation, — a  creditor! 
Hungry  and  dejected,  he  prepared  his  mind  for  a  torrent  of 
bitter  reproaches ;  for  this  gentleman  was  one  whose  patience 
he  felt  he  had  abused.  What  was  his  relief  when  his  cred- 
itor accosted  him  gayly  with,  "  Well,  Mr.  Goodyear,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  to-day  ? "  His  first  thought  was,  that  au  insult 
was  intended,  so  preposterous  did  it  seem  that  this  man 
could  really  desire  to  aid  him  further.  Satisfied  that  the  offor 
was  well  meant,  he  told  his  friend  that  he  had  come  out  that 
morning  in  search  of  food  for  his  family,  and  that  a  loan  of 
fifteen  dollars  would  greatly  oblige  him.  The  money  was  in- 
stantly produced,  which  enabled  him  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
the  pawnbroker  for  several  days.  The  pawnbroker  was  still, 
however,  his  frequent  resource  all  that  year,  until  the  few 
remains  of  his  late  brief  prosperity  had  all  disappeared. 
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t  ho  nerer  for  a  moment  let  go  his  hold  upon  India* 
r.  A  timely  loan  of  a  hundred  dollars  from  an  old 
enabled  him  to  remove  his  family  to  Stuten  Island,  near 
tbt  abandoned  India-rubln^r  factory.  Having  free  access  to 
dm  Torks,  ho  and  his  vrifo  contrived  to  manufacture  a  few 
utksles  of  his  improved  cloth,  and  to  sell  euough  to  provide 
iftily  broad.  litis  great  object  there  was  to  induce  the  direc* 
lof«  of  the  snsfpended  Company  to  recommence  operations  upon 
bis  new  procc*ts.  But  so  completely  sickened  were  tliey  of  the 
Ttrj  DttiDe  of  a  material  which  had  involved  them  in  so  much 
lofis  and  discredit,  that  during  the  six  months  of  his  residence 
(m  the  island  be  never  succeeded  in  persuadiog  one  man  to 
i^  lo  much  as  come  to  the  factory  and  look  at  his  specimens. 
Tbere  ware  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  there,  but 
oot  a  single  Rbarcholder  cared  even  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  pfx>perty.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  since  he  was 
luittsusiUy  endowed  by  nature  with  the  power  to  inspire  other 
men  with  his  own  contidence.  The  magnates  of  State u  Island, 
homr'  vlved  as  they  were  in  the  general  shipwreck  of 

propdi-j     -.  i  credit,  were  inexorably  deaf  to  his  eloquence. 
Am  lie  had  formerly  exhausted  Philadelphia,  so  now  New 

Iiork  eeemt^d  exhausted.  He  became  even  an  object  of  ridi- 
iku  He  waa  regarded  as  an  India-rubber  monomaniac.  One 
fbU  New  York  frierids  having  been  asked  how  Mr.  Goodyear 
M|  be  ^  '    II  the  street,  replied  :    '*  If  you  see  a  man 

H&aa   1  I    coat  on,  India-rubber-shoes,  an   India- 

rubber  cftpt  and  in  his  pocket  an  India-rubber  purse  with  not  a 
eeiil  ill  it,  that  is  he."  He  was  in  the  hat>it  then  of  wearing 
hlb  mateml  in  every  form,  with  the  twofold  view  of  testing 
lad  adveitmog  \L 

In  September,  18S*1,  aided  again  by  a  small  loan,  he  packed 

few  af  ht§  t»et^t  fipccimens  in  his  oarpct-bag,  and  set  out  alone  ' 

Che  cradle  of  the  India-rubber  manufacture,  —  Roxbury. 

0f  Ibe  great  ''  ly  there  was  then  complete,  and 

ras  ahaii  AH  that  part  of  Majii^achusetta ' 

•uSertng  fVom  the  total  depreciation  of  the  India-rubber 

re  were  still,  however,  two  or  tin  »ns  who 

,   ite  pre  up  India-rubber.     Mr,  C;  heorigi* 

of  ihe  matiuracture  in  America,  welcomed  warmly  a 
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brother  experimenter,  admired  his  specimens,  enoooraged  him 
to  persevere,  procured  him  friends,  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, gave  him  the  use  of  the  enormous  machinery  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  factory.  A  brief,  delusive  prosperity  again 
relieved  the  monotony  of  misfortune.  By  his  new  process,  be 
made  shoes,  piano-covers,  and  carriage-cloths,  so  superior  to 
any  previously  produced  in  the  United  States  as  to  cause  a 
temporary  revival  of  the  business,  which  enabled  him  to  sell 
rights  to  manufacture  under  his  patents.  His  profits  in  a 
single  year  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousuid  dollars.  Again 
he  had  his  family  around  him,  and  felt  a  boundless  confidence 
in  the  future. 

An  event  upon  which  he  had  depended  for  the  completeness 
of  his  triumph  plunged  him  again  into  ruin.  He  received  an 
order  from  the  government  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  India-rubber 
mail-bags.  Having  perfect  confidence  in  his  ability  to  execute 
this  order,  he  gave  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  it.  All  the 
world  should  now  see  that  Goodyear's  India-rubber  was  all  thai 
Ooodyear  had  represented  it.  The  bags  were  finished;  and 
beautiful  bags  they  were,  —  smooth,  firm,  highly  polbhed,  well- 
shaped,  and  indubitably  water-proof.  He  had  them  hung  up  all 
round  the  factory,  and  invited  every  one  to  come  and  inspect 
them.  They  were  universally  admired,  and  the  maker  was 
congratulated  upon  his  success.  It  was  in  the  summer  that 
these  fatal  bags  were  finished.  Having  occasion  to  be  absent 
for  a  month,  he  left  them  hanging  in  the  factory.  Judge  of  his 
consternation  when,  on  his  return,  he  found  them  softening, 
fermenting,  and  dropping  ofi*  their  handles.  The  aquafortb  did 
indeed  ^^ cure"  the  surface  of  his  India-rubber,  but  only  the  sur- 
face. Very  thin  cloth  made  by  this  process  was  a  useful  and 
somewhat  durable  article ;  but  for  any  other  purpose,  it  was 
valueless.  The  public  and  signal  failure  of  the  mail-bags,  to- 
gether with  the  imperfection  of  all  his  products  except  his  thin- 
nest cloth,  suddenly  and  totally  destroyed  his  rising  business. 
Everything  ho  possessed  that  was  salable  was  sold  at  auction 
to  pay  his  debts.  He  was  again  penniless  and  destitute,  with 
an  increased  family  and  an  aged  father  dependent  upon  him. 

His  friends,  his  brothers,  and  his  wife  now  joined  in  dissuad- 
ing him  from  further  experiments.    Were  not  four  years  of 
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Tiebsitude  enongb  ?    Who  had  ever  touched  India-rubber. 
vftlnml  k)s»?    Could  he  hope  to  succeed,  when  8o  many  ablei 
id  enteriifising  men  had  failed  ?  Had  he  a  right  to  keep  his 
in  &  condition  so  humiliating  and  painful?    He  had 
in  the  hardware  bu&^iness;    why  not  return  to  it?' 
re  were  those  who  would  join  him  in  any  rational  under- 
but  how  could  he  expect  that  any  one  would  be  will- 
n»w  more  money  into  a  bottomless  pit  that  had  al* 
trndj  engulfed  millions  without  result  ?    These  arguments  he  ] 
qould  0Dt  answer*  and  we  cannot;  ttie  friends  of  all  the  great 
im^ntomt  have  liad  occasion  to  use  the  same.   It  seemed  higldy 
ibiurd  to  the  friends  of  Fitch,  Watt,  Fulton,  Wedgewood,| 
ey.  Arkwright,  that  they  should  forsake  the  beaten  track 
ues»  to  pursue  a  path  tliat  led  through  the  wilderness  to 
Imt  wilderness.     Not  one  of  these  men,  perhaps,  could 
de  a  reasonable  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  their 
Tlicy  only  felt,  as  poor  Goodyear  felt,  that  the  steep 
Ihoniy  path  which  they  were  treading  was  the  path  they 
pursue,     A  jx)wer  of  which  they  could  give  no  satisfac- 
aiccount  urged  them  on.     And  wlien  we  look  closely  into 
KT<tt  of  sucli  men,  we  observe  that,  in  their  dark  days, 
Mne  trifling  circumstance  was  always  occurring  that  set  them 
vpQii  new  inquiries  and  gave  them  new  hoj>es*    It  might  be  an 
igwi$/aimts  that  led  tliem  fartlier  astray,  or  it  might  be  genu- 
liglil  which  brought  them  into  the  true  path. 
Ooodycar  might  have  yielded  to  his  friends  on  this  occasioU| 
be  w<a  an  affectionate  man,  devoted  to  his  family^  had  not 
of  tbdse  trifling  events  occurred  which  inflamed  his  curi- 
orilj  «MW.     During  his  late  transient  prosperity,  he  had  em*  1 
plo/ed  a  man,  Nathaniel  Hay  ward   by  name,  who  had  been 
foraiuui  of  one  of  the  extinct  India-rubber  companies.     He 
tmnd  him  fa  diarge  of  the  abandoned  factory,  and  still  mak- 
ing m  few  articles  on  his  own  account  bj  a  new  process.     To 
litrden  his  India-rubber,  he  put  a  very  small  quantity  of  sul- 
(ihtir  Into  it,  or  sprinkled  sulphur  upon  the  surface  and  dried 
wm,    Mp*  Goodyear  was  surpris»!d  to  observe  that  | 
aaenied  le  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  applica- 
of  aquafortle.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
that  Haywurd^a  procees  and  his  own  ware  essentially  the 
—  NO.  208.  6 
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same.  A  chemical  dictionary  would  hare  informed  him  that 
sulphuric  acid  enters  largely  into  tlie  composition  of  aquafortis, 
from  which  he  might  have  inferred  that  tlio  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  methods  was,  that  Hayward  employed  the  sun, 
and  Goodyear  nitric  acid,  to  give  the  sulphur  effect  Hay- 
ward's  goods,  however,  were  liable  to  a  serious  objection :  the 
smell  of  the  sulphur,  in  warm  weather,  was  intolerable.  Hay- 
ward,  it  appears,  was  a  very  illiterate  man ;  and  the  only  ac- 
count he  could  ^ve  of  his  invention  was,  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream.  His  process  was  of  so  little  use  to  him, 
that  Goodyear  bought  his  patent  for  a  small  sum,  and  gave 
him  employment  at  monthly  wages  until  the  mail-bag  disaster 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  doing  so. 

In  combining  sulphur  with  India-rubber,  Gk)odyear  had  ap- 
proached so  near  his  final  success  that  one  step  more  brought 
him  to  it.  He  was  certain  that  he  was  very  close  to  the  secret 
He  saw  that  sulphur  had  a  mysterious  power  over  India-rub- 
ber when  a  union  could  be  eflbcted  between  the  two  substan- 
ces. True,  there  was  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
his  mail-bags,  and  they  had  melted  in  the  shade ;  but  the  sur- 
face of  his  cloth,  powdered  with  the  sulphur  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  bore  the  sun's  heat.  Here  was  a  mystery.  The  problem 
was,  how  to  produce  in  a  mass  of  India-rubber  the  change 
effected  on  the  surface  by  sulphur  and  sun  ?  He  made  num- 
berless experiments.  He  mixed  with  the  gum  large  quantities 
of  sulphur,  and  small  quantities.  He  exposed  his  compound 
to  the  sun,  and  held  it  near  a  fire.  He  felt  that  he  had  the 
secret  in  his  hands ;  but  for  many  weary  months  it  eluded 
him. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  an  accident  that  revealed  it ;  but  an 
accident  that  no  man  in  the  world  but  Charles  Goodyear  could 
have  interpreted,  nor  he,  but  for  his  five  years'  previous  in- 
vestigation. At  Woburn  one  day,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  he 
was  standing  with  his  brother  and  several  other  persons  near 
a  very  hot  stove.  Ete  held  in  his  hand  a  mass  of  his  compound 
of  sulphur  and  gum,  upon  which  he  was  expatiating  in  bis 
usual  vehement  manner,  —  tlie  company  exhibiting  the  indif- 
ference to  which  he  was  accustomed.  In  the  crisis  of  his  ar- 
gument he  made  a  violent  gesture,  which  brought  the  maas  ia 
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itaet  with  the  stove,  which  was  hot  enough  to  melt  India* 
idsMuiUjr ;  tipoti  lookiiig  at  it  a  moment  after,  he  per- 
iled thai  his  eompouud  had  not  melted  in  the  least  degree  ! 
It  kiid  charred  aa  leather  chars,  but  no  part  of  the  f^urface  had 
Ived.     There  was  not  a  sticky  place  upon  it.     To  say  that 
1  astonished  at  this  would  but  faintly  express  his  ecstasy 
amasemetit.    The  result  was  absolutely  new  to  all  experi- 
&»^  India-rubber  not  melting  in  contact  with  red-hot  iron ! 
man  must  have  been  five  years  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  ofj 
ob^oei  to  comprehend  his  emotions.     He  felt  as  Columbus j 
It  when  he  saw  the  land-bird  alighting  upon  his  ship,  and  the 
rwood   floating  by.      But,  like   Columbus,    he   was   sur- 
»ded  with  au  unbelieving  crew.     Eagerly  he  showed  his 
^Cbftired  India-rubber  to  his  brother,  and  to  the  other  by-stand- 
en,  and  dwelt  upon  the  novelty  and  marvellousness  of  his  fact. 
TImj  regarded  it  with  complete  indifference.     The  good  maul 
kid  worn  them  all  out.    Fifty  times  before,  he  had  run  to 
tkem,  exulting  in  some  new  discovery,  and  they  supposed,  of 
&,  that  this  was  another  of  his  chimeras. 
He  followed  the  now  clew   with  an  enthusiasm  which  his 
ids  would  have  been  justified  in  calling  frenzy,  if  success 
aol  finally  vindicated  him.     He  soon  discovered  that  his 
'laoapound  would  not  melt  at  any  degree  of  heat.     It  next  oc- 
cssrrod  to  him  to  ascertain  at  how  low  a  temperature  it  would 
r,  and  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  arrest  the  combustioai 
m  point  that  would  leave  the  India-rubber  elastic,  but  do-j 
ired  of  its  adhesiveness.     A  single  experiment  proved  thai] 
was  possible.     After  toasting  a  piece  of  his  compound  be«f 
an  open  fire,  he  found  that,  wliile  part  of  it  was  charred, ' 
rim  of  India-rubber  round  the  charred  portion  was  elas^tic 
.and  eviin  moro  elastic  than  pure  gum.     In  a  few  days  hoi 
1  ftstftbUabed  three  facts; — first,  that  this  rim  of  India-rubber | 
bear  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  seven ty-eighfi^ 
rttliout  charring;   second^  that  it  would  not  melt  or 
at  any  heat ;  third,  that,  placed  lietween  blocks  of  ice 
ad  left  out  of  doors  all  night,  it  would  not  stiffen  in  the  least 
He  had  triumjihed,  and  he  knew  it.     He  ie\lH  us  that 
now  ^  fell  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  past,  and  quite  iri^J 
as  lo  the  trials  of  the  future*"    It  was  wqU  ho 
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8O9  for  his  darkest  days  were  before  him,  and  be  was  still  six 
years  from  a  practicable  success.  He  had,  indeed,  proved  that 
a  compound  of  sulphur  and  India-rubber,  in  proper  propor- 
tions and  in  certain  conditions,  being  subjected  for  a  certain 
time  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  undergoes  a  change  which 
renders  it  perfectly  available  for  all  the  uses  to  which  he  had 
before  attempted  in  vain  to  apply  it.  But  it  remained  to  be 
ascertained  what  were  those  proper  proportions,  what  were 
those  conditions,  what  was  that  degree  of  heat,  what  was  that 
certain  time,  and  by  what  means  the  heat  could  be  best  ap- 
plied. 

The  difficulty  of  all  this  may  be  inferred  when  we  state  that 
at  the  present  time  it  takes  an  intelligent  man  a  year  to  learn 
how  to  conduct  the  process  with  certainty,  though  he  is  pro- 
vided, from  the  start,  with  the  best  implements  and  appliances 
which  twenty  years'  experience  has  suggested.  And  poor 
Goodyear  had  now  reduced  himself,  not  merely  to  poverty,  but 
to  isolation.  No  friend  of  his  could  conceal  his  impatience 
when  he  heard  him  pronounce  the  word  India-rubber.  Bubi« 
ness-men  recoiled  from  the  name  of  it.  He  tells  us  that  two 
entire  years  passed,  after  he  had  made  his  dbcovery,  before  he 
had  convinced  one  human  being  of  its  value.  Now,  too,  his 
experiments  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  with  a  few  pounds 
of  India-rubber,  a  quart  of  turpentine,  a  phial  of  aquafortis, 
and  a  little  lampblack.  He  wanted  the  means  of  producing 
a  high,  uniform,  and  controllable  degree  of  heat, — a  matter 
of  much  greater  difficulty  than  he  anticipated.  We  catch 
brief  glimpses  of  him  at  this  time  in  the  volumes  of  testimony. 
We  see  him  waiting  for  his  wife  to  draw  the  loaves  from  her 
oven,  that  he  might  put  into  it  a  batch  of  India-rubber  to 
bake,  and  watching  it  all  the  evening,  far  into  the  night,  to  see 
what  effect  was  produced  by  one  hour's,  two  hours',  three 
hours',  six  hours'  baking.  We  see  him  boiling  it  in  his  wife's 
saucepans,  suspending  it  before  the  nose  of  her  teakettle,  and 
hanging  it  from  the  handle  of  that  vessel  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  boiling  water.  We  see  him  roasting  it  in  the  ashes  and  in 
hot  sand,  toasting  it  before  a  slow  fire  and  before  a  quick  fire, 
cooking  it  for  one  hour  and  for  twenty-four  hours,  changing 
the  proportions  of  Ms  compound  and  mixing  them  in  diflforent 
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VHTS.  No  saooess  rewarded  him  while  he  employed  only  do 
fit^tio  utensils.  Occasionally^  it  is  true,  he  produced  a  small 
fitooo  of  pcrfectlj  Tulcanized  India-rubber;  but  upon  subjecting 
olber  pieces  to  precisely  the  same  process,  they  would  blister 
or  char. 

Then  we  see  him  resorting  to  the  shops  and  factories  in  the 
fteigbborhood  of  Wobum,  asking  the  privilege  of  using 
ovbh  after  working  hours,  or  of  hanging  a  piece  of  India>rub1 
in  the  **  mau-hole  "  of  the  boiler.    The  foremen  testify  that  he 
V18  a  greal  plague  to  them^  and  smeared  their  works  witli  hi^ 
itickjr  compound  ;  but,  though    they  regarded  him  as  1 
T  lliao  a  troublesome  lunatic,  they  all  appear  to  hare 
Ipod  him  very  willingly.     He  frankly  confesses  that  he  lived 
llija  ttmo  on  charity ;  for,  although  he  felt  confident  of  be- 
ing able  to  repay  the  small  sums  which  pity  for  his  family 
«iiabl«d  him  to  borrow,  his  neighbors  who  lent  him  the  money 
nre  as  far  as  possible  from  expecting  payment.     Pretending 
to  lend,  they  meant  to  give.     One  would  pay  his  butcher's  bill 
or  hts  milk  bill ;  another  would  send  in  a  barrel  of  flour ;  an- 
other would  take  in  payment  some  articles  of  the  old  stock  of 
dia-mbber ;  and  some  of  the  farmers  allowed  his  children  to 
ir  eticks  in  their  fields  to  heat  his  hiUocks  of  sand  containing  j 
of  aalpburized  India-rubber.    If  the  people  of  New  Eng* 
d  were  not  the  most  '*  neighborly  "  people  in  the  world,  his 
iy  must  have  starved,  or  he  must  have  given  up  his  ex 
t#-     But,  with  all  die  generosity  of  his  neighbors,  his  chil- 
were  often  sick,  hungry,  and  cold,  without  medicine,  food, 
faid*    One  witness  testifies :    **  I  found  (in  1839)  that  they 
not  fuel  to  burn  nor  food  to  cat,  and  did  not  know  where 
gel  a  mon^el  of  food  from  one  day  to  another,  unless  it  waad 
I  in  to  them-**     We  can  neither  justify  nor  condemn  their] 
er^     Imagine  Columbus  within  sight  of  the  new  world,  andj 
ob«tinate  crew  declaring  it  was  only  a  mirage,  and  refusing] 
row  him  ashore!   Never  was  mortal  man  surer  that  he  had  a] 
fortune  in  Ida  hand,  than  Charles  Qoodyear  was  when  he  would  ^ 
[u  a  place  of  scorched   and   dingy  India-rui»ber  from  hia 
t  and  r^''-"'r!  its  marvellous  properties  to  a  group  of 
eredtilout  Sure  also  was  he  tlmt  he  was  just  upon ' 

the  point  of  a  prat^ucable  suocess.    Give  him  but  an  oven,  and 
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would  he  not  tarn  you  out  fire*proof  and  oold-proof  Indi^- 
rubber,  as  fast  as  a  baker  can  produce  loaves  of  bread  f  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  hope  of  deliverance  from  hit  pecuniary 
straits  that  urged  him  on.  In  all  the  records  of  his  career,  we 
perceive  traces  of  something  nobler  than  this.  His  health  be- 
ing always  infirm,  he  was  haunted  with  the  dread  of  dying  be- 
fore he  had  reached  a  point  in  his  discoveries  where  other  men, 
influenced  by  ordinary  motives,  could  render  them  available. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  fore- 
men of  the  works  near  Woburn,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  oven  was  the  proper  means  of  applying  heat  to  his  com- 
pound. An  oven  he  forthwith  determined  to  build.  Having 
obtained  the  use  of  a  corner  of  a  factory  yard,  his  aged  father, 
two  of  his  brothers,  his  little  son,  and  himself  sallied  forth,  with 
pickaxe  and  shovels,  to  begin  the  work ;  and  when  they  had 
done  all  that  unskilled  labor  could  effect  towards  it,  he  induced 
a  mason  to  complete  it,  and  paid  him  in  bricklayers*  aprons 
made  of  aquafortized '  India-rubber.  This  first  oven  was  a 
tantalizing  failure.  The  heat  was  neither  uniform  nor  con- 
trollable. Some  of  the  pieces  of  India-rubber  would  come  out 
so  perfectly  "  cured  "  as  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  his  dis- 
covery ;  biit  others,  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  as 
far  as  he  could  discern,  were  spoiled,  either  by  blistering  or 
charring.  He  was  puzzled  and  distressed  beyond  description ; 
and  no  single  voice  consoled  or  encouraged  him.  Out  of  the 
first  piece  of  cloth  which  he  succeeded  in  vulcanizing  he  had 
a  coat  made  for  himself,  which  was  not  an  ornamental  gar- 
ment in  its  best  estate ;  but,  to  prove  to  the  unbelievers  that  it 
would  stand  fire,  he  brought  it  so  often  in  contact  with  hot 
stoves,  that  at  last  it  presented  an  exceedingly  dingy  appear- 
ance. His  coat  did  not  impress  the  public  favorably,  and  it 
served  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
mania. 

In  the  midst  of  his  first  disheartening  experiments  with  sul- 
phur, he  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  at  once  from  his  trou- 
bles. A  house  in  Paris  made  him  an  advantageous  offer  for  the 
use  of  his  aquafortis  process.  From  the  abyss  of  his  misery  the 
honest  man  promptly  replied,  that  that  process,  valuable  as  it 
was,  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  method,  which  he 
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then  perfecting,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  developed  it  \ 
cieDilf  be  should  be  glad  to  close  with  their  offers.  Can  wo 
wmider  tliat  his  neighbors  thought  him  mad  ? 
It  was  just  after  declining  the  French  proposal  that  he  en- 
ircd  hb  worst  extremity  of  want  and  humiliation.  It  was  in 
winter  of  1839-40.  One  of  those  long  and  ti?rrible  suow- 
Drms  for  which  New  England  is  noted  had  been  raging  for 
%j  hours,  and  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  his  little  cot- 
half  buried  in  snow,  the  storm  still  continuing,  and  in 
kis  hottifie  not  an  atom  of  fuel  nor  a  morsel  of  Ax>d.  His  chil- 
Bn  were  very  young,  and  he  was  himself  sick  and  feeble, 
tic  charity  of  his  neighbors  was  exhausted,  and  he  had  not 
\  courage  to  face  their  reproaches.  As  he  looked  out  of  the 
'window  tifion  l)»e  dreary  and  tumultuous  scene,  **  fit  emblem 
of  his  condition/*  he  remarks,  he  called  to  mind  that,  a  few 
dqfi  befofe,  an  acquaintance,  a  mere  acquaintance,  who  liTedi 
aooic  mile^  off,  had  given  him  upon  the  road  a  more,  friendly 
ireeling  than  he  was  then  accustomed  to  receiTe.  It  bad 
di0c*:  heart  as  he  trudged  sadly  by,  and  it  now  returned] 

iii.,  , .  ., ..>  mind.  To  this  gentleman  he  determined  to  apply 
relief,  if  he  could   reach  bis  house.    Terrible  was  his 
rtth  the  wind  and  the  deep  drifts.     Often  he  was 
I  faint  witli  fatigue,  sickness,  and  hunger,  and  he  would 
ubiiged  to  sit  down  upon  a  bank  of  snow  to  rest.     He 
the  bouse  and  told  his  story,  not  omitting  the  oft-told 
of  bis  new  discovery, — ^that  mine  of  wealth,  if  only  be 
procure  the  means  of  working  it !     The  eager  eloquence 
iventor  was  seconded  by  the  gaunt  and  yellow  face  of  i 
His  generous  acquaintance  entertained  him  cor»  i 
lly^  and  tent  bim  a  sum  of  money,  which  not  only  carried 
•3  worst  of  the  winter,  but  enabled  him  to 

_, licnts  on  a  small  scale.    0.  B.  Coolidge,  of 

tlie  name  of  this  benefactor. 
ooeaaioUt  when  ho  was  in  the  most  urgent  neej 
;  lie  looked  about  \m  house  to  see  if  there  was  le( 
)  relic  af  hilUit  days  upon  which  a  little  money  could  be  bor* 
r  wis  nothing  exr       '       '    Wren's*  school -l)ooks,—*J 
liinga  fhim  which  a  N  ^       ier  is  willing  to  part,  i 

wt»  no  oilier  resource*    He  gatliered  them  up  and  isold 
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them  for  five  dollars,  with  which  he  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
gum  and  sulphur,  and  kept  on  experimenting. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  success  in  Massachusetts,  he  now  re- 
solved to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get  to  New  York,  feeling 
confident  that  the  specimens  he  could  take  with  him  would 
convince  some  one  of  the  superiority  of  his  new  method.  He 
was  beginning  to  understand  the  causes  of  his  many  failures, 
but  he  saw  clearly  that  his  compound  could  not  be  worked 
with  certainty  without  expensive  apparatus.  It  was  a  very 
delicate  operation,  requiring  exactness  and  promptitude.  The 
conditions  upon  which  success  depended  were  numerous,  and 
the  failure  of  one  spoiled  all.  To  vulcanize  India-rubber  is 
about  as  difficult  as  to  make  perfect  bread ;  but  the  art  of 
bread-making  was  the  growth  of  ages,  and  Charles  Goodyear 
was  only  ten  years  and  a  half  in  perfecting  his  process.  Thou- 
sands of  ingenious  men  and  women,  aided  by  many  happy  acci- 
dents, must  have  contributed  to  the  successive  invention  of 
bread ;  but  he  was  only  one  man,  poor  and  sick.  It  cost  him 
thousands  of  failures  to  learn  that  a  little  acid  in  his  sulphur 
caused  the  blistering;  that  his  compound  must  be  heated  almost 
inmiediately  after  being  mixed,  or  it  would  never  vulcanize ; 
that  a  portion  of  white  lead  in  the  compound  greatly  facilitated 
the  operation  and  improved  the  result;  and  when  he  had 
learned  these  facts,  it  still  required  costly  and  laborious  ex- 
periments to  devise  the  best  methods  of  compounding  his 
ingredients,  the  best  proportions,  the  best  mode  of  heating, 
tlie  proper  duration  of  the  heating,  and  the  various  useful 
effects  that  could  be  produced  by  varying  the  proportions  and 
the  degree  of  heat.  He  tells  us  that  many  times,  when,  by  ex- 
hausting every  resource,  he  had  prepared  a  quantity  of  his 
compound  for  heating,  it  was  spoiled  because  he  could  not, 
with  his  inadequate  apparatus,  apply  the  heat  soon  enough. 

To  Now  York,  then,  he  directed  his  thoughts.  Merely  to 
get  there  cost  him  a  severer  and  a  longer  effort  than  men  in 
general  are  capable  of  making.  First  he  walked  to  Boston, 
ton  miles  distant,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  borrow  from  an 
old  acquaintance  fifty  dollars,  with  which  to  provide  for  his 
family  and  pay  his  fare  to  New  York.  He  not  only  failed  in 
this,  but  be  was  arrested  for  debt  and  thrown  into  prison. 
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SvfeB  in  prisottf  while  his  father  was  negotiating  to  secure  his  re- 
iMfavbe  liibored  to  interest  men  of  capital  in  his  discovery,  and 
aide  proposals  for  founding  a  factory  in  Boston.  Having  ob- 
liinied  hts  liberty,  he  went  to  a  liotel,  and  spent  a  week  in  vain 
elbrti  ta  eflkct  a  small  loan.  Saturday  night  came,  and  with 
il  his  hotel  bill,  which  lie  had  no  means  of  discharging.  In  an 
igjlMljr  offthame  and  anxiety,  he  went  to  a  friend,  and  entreated 
tbt  mim  of  five  dollars  to  enable  him  to  return  home.  He 
vat  met  with  a  poinUblank  refusal.  In  the  deepest  dejection, 
Im  walked  the  streets  till  late  in  the  night,  and  strayed  at 
k&gth^  almost  beside  himself,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  ventured 
to  call  upon  a  friend  and  ask  shelter  for  the  night.  He  was 
hmpitMbiy  entertained,  and  the  next  morning  walked  wearily 
hotte*  penniless  and  despairing.  At  the  door  of  his  house  a 
aember  of  his  family  met  him  with  the  news  that  his  youngest 
diildt  two  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  left  in  perfect  health,  was 
dying.  In  a  few  hours  he  had  in  bis  house  a  dead  child,  but 
not  tlie  means  of  burying  it,  and  five  living  dependents  without 
amorael  of  food  to  give  them*  A  storekeeper  near  by  had 
ftomiaed  to  supply  ttie  family,  but,  discouraged  by  the  unfore- 
loan  length  of  the  father's  absence,  he  had  that  day  refused  to 
Irasi  tiiem  further.  In  these  terrible  circumstances,  he  ap- 
plied to  a  friend  upon  whose  generosity  he  knew  he  could  rely, 
OM  who  had  never  failed  him.  He  received  in  reply  a  letter 
of  soTere  and  '  reproach^  enclosing  seven  dollars,  which 

Wm  friend  exju  as  given  only  out  of  pity  for  his  innocent 

and  raSering  family*  A  stranger,  who  chanced  to  be  present 
vlien  Ihia  letter  arrived,  sent  them  a  barrel  of  flour, — a  timely 
and  blessed  relief.  The  next  day  tlie  family  followed  ou  foot 
Uie  remains  of  the  little  child  to  the  grave* 

A  relation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  to  whom  Good- 
year rerealed  his  condition,  sent  him  fifty  dollars,  which  en- 
abled him  to  get  to  New  York.  He  had  touched  bottom.  Hie 
worst  of  his  trials  were  over.  In  New  Yurk,  he  had  the  good 
fiMtitno  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two  brothers,  William 
Kider  and  Emory  Rider,  men  of  some  property  and  great  intel- 
ligence, who  examined  his  specimens,  listened  to  his  story,  lie- 
bered  in  him,  and  agreed  to  aid  litm  to  continue  his  experi* 
and  to  supply  his  family  until  he  had  rendered  his  dis* 
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coTory  ayailable.  From  that  time,  though  he  was  generally  em- 
barrassed in  his  circumstances,  his  family  never  wanted  bread, 
and  he  was  never  obliged  to  suspend  his  experiments.  •  Aided 
by  the  capital,  the  sympathy,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  broUiers 
Bider,  he  spent  a  year  in  New  York  in  the  most  patient  en- 
deavors to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  heating  his  compound. 
Before  he  had  succeeded,  their  resources  failed.  But  he  had 
made  such  progress  in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  his 
process,  that  his  brother-in-law,  William  De  Forrest,  a  noted 
woollen  manufacturer,  took  hold  of  the  project  in  earnest,  and 
aided  him  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Once  ipore,  however,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  debt.  This  event  conquered  his  scruples 
against  availing  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act, 
which  finally  delivered  him  from  the  danger  of  arrest.  We 
should  add,  however,  that,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  derive  in- 
come from  his  invention,  he  reassumed  his  obligations  to  bis 
old  creditors,  and  discharged  them  gradually. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1844,  more  than  ten  years  after  he 
began  to  experiment,  and  more  than  five  years  after  discover- 
ing the  secret  of  vulcanization,  that  he  was  able  to  conduct  his 
process  with  absolute  certainty,  and  to  produce  vulcanized 
India-rubber  with  the  requisite  expedition  and  economy.  We 
can  form  some  conception  of  the  difficulties  overcome  by  the 
fact,  that  the  advances  of  Mr.  De  Forrest  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
periments reached  the  sum  of  forty-six  thousand  dollars, — an 
amount  the  inventor  did  not  live  long  enough  to  repay. 

His  triumph  had  been  long  deferred,  and  we  have  seen  in 
part  how  much  it  had  cost  him.  But  his  success  proved  to  be 
richly  worth  its  cost.  He  had  added  to  the  arts,  not  a  new 
material  merely,  but  a  new  class  of  materials,  applicable  to  a 
thousand  diverse  uses.  His  product  had  more  than  the  elas- 
ticity of  India-rubber,  while  it  was  divested  of  all  those  proper- 
ties which  had  lessened  its  utility.  It  was  still  India-rubber, 
but  its  surfaces  would  not  adhere,  nor  would  it  harden  at  any 
degree  of  cold,  nor  soften  at  any  degree  of  heat.  It  was  a  doth 
impervious  to  water.  It  was  paper  that  would  not  teax.  It 
was  parchment  that  would  not  crease.  It  was  leather  wliidi 
neither  rain  nor  sun  would  injure.  It  was  ebony  that  could 
be  run  into  a  mould.    It  was  ivory  that  could  be  worked  like 
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WW-  It  wras  wood  thai  nerer  cracked,  slirunk^  nor  decayed. 
tneial,  "  elastic  metai,"  as  Daniel  Webster  termed  it, 
ootUd  be  wound  round  the  finger  or  tied  into  a  knot,  and 
preserred  its  elasticity  almost  Hke^steeL  Tri6ing  varia- 
in  iho  ingredients,  in  the  proportions,  and  in  the  heating, 
it  cither  as  pliable  as  kid,  tougher  than  ox-hide,  as  elastic 
If  whttle-tiocte,  or  as  rigid  as  flint. 

AU  this  is  staled  in  a  moment,  but  each  of  these  variations 
iQ  the  material,  aa  well  as  erery  article  made  from  them,  cost 
thti  iiidefaliji^ble  man  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years  of  exper- 
bmml,  Ii  cosi  him^  for  example,  several  years  of  most  ex- 
t?tal  to  obviate  the  objection  to  India-rubber  fabrics 
by  the  liability  of  the  gum  to  peel  from  the  cloth.  Ho 
trM  every  known  textile  fabric  and  every  conceivable  process 
arriving  at  the  simple  expedient  of  mixing  fibre  with  the 
,  by  wliieb,  at  length,  the  perfect  India-rubber  cloth  was  pro- 
1.  This  invention  he  considered  only  second  m  value  to 
Iha  dboorery  of  vulcanization*  The  India-rubber  shoe,  as  we 
IM»W  have  it,  is  an  admirable  article,  —  light,  strong,  elegant  in 
Aspe,  with  a  fibrous  sole  tliat  does  not  readily  wear,  cut,  or 
dip.  Jlb  the  shoe  is  made  and  joined  befons  vulcanization,  a 
girl  can  make  twenty-five  pairs  in  a  day.  They  are  cut  from 
the  aoft  sheetB  of  gum  and  joined  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand.  But  almost  every  step  of  this  process,  now  so  simple 
iod  e«fy,  was  patiently  elaborated  by  Charles  Goodyear.  A  mil- 
fioQ  and  a  half  of  pairs  per  annum  is  now  the  average  numl)er 
m^it  in  the  United  States  by  bb  process,  though  the  business 
httgniabes  somewhat  from  the  high  price  of  the  raw  materials. 
gitm,  which,  when  Goodyear  began  his  experiments,  waa 
ai  five  oente  a  pound,  has  recently  been  sold  at  one 
ir  and  twenty  cents  a  pound,  with  all  its  impurities.  Even 
high  price  the  annual  import  ranges  at  from  four  to  five 
of  pounds, 

Richard  informs  us  that  Necessity  never  makes  a  good 
Mr.  Goudycar  was  always  a  prey  to  necessity.  Nor 
vat  be  ever  a  good  niau  of  business.  He  was  too  entirely  an 
iafintor  to  know  how  to  di^iposo  of  his  inven;  ^  advan- 

llga;  and  be  ooald  never  feel  that  he  bad  m  iied  his 

with  regard  to  India-rubber.    As  soon  as  he  hod 
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brought  hb  shoemaking  process  to  the  point  where  other  men 
could  make  it  profitable,  be  withdrew  from  manufacturing, 
and  sold  rights  to  manufacture  for  the  consideration  of  half  a 
cent  per  pair.  Five- cents  had  been  reasonable  enough,  and 
would  have  given  him  ample  means  to  continue  his  labors* 
Half  a  cent  kept  him  subject  to  necessity,  which  seemed  to 
compel  him  to  dispose  of  other  rights  at  rates  equally  low. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  whole  India-rubber  business 
of  the  country  paid  him  tribute,  or  ought  to  have  paid  it,  he 
remained  an  embarrassed  man.  He  had,  too,  the  usual  &te 
of  inventors,  in  having  to  contend  with  the  infringers  of  his 
rights,  —  men  who  owed  their  all  to  his  ingenui^  and  perse- 
verance. We  may  judge,  however,  of  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
the  business  grew,  by  the  fact  that,  six  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  vulcanizing  process,  the  holders  of  rights  to 
manufacture  shoes  by  that  process  deemed  it  worth  while  to 
employ  Daniel  Webster  to  plead  their  cause,  and  to  stimulate 
his  mind  by  a  fee  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  Charles  Gk)odyear  ever  derived  that  amount  from 
his  patents,  if  we  deduct  from  his  receipts  the  money  spent  in 
further  developing  his  discovery.  His  ill-health  obliged  him 
to  be  abstemious,  and  he  had  no  expensive  tastes.  It  was  only 
in  hb  laboratory  that  he  was  lavish,  and  there  he  was  lavish 
indeed. 

His  friends  still  smiled  at  his  zeal,  or  reproached  him  for  it 
It  has  been  only  since  the  mighty  growth  of  the  business  in  his 
products  that  they  have  acknowledged  that  he  was  right  and 
that  they  were  wrong.  They  remember  him,  sick,  meagre, 
and  yellow,  now  coming  to  them  with  a  walking-stick  of  India- 
rubber,  exulting  in  the  new  application  of  his  material,  and 
predicting  its  general  use,  while  they  objected  that  his  stick 
had  cost  him  fifty  dollars ;  now  running  about  among  the  comb 
factories,  trying  to  get  reluctant  men  to  try  their  tools  upon 
hard  India-rubber,  and  producing  at  length  a  set  of  combs 
that  cost  twenty  times  the  price  of  ivory  ones ;  now  shutting 
himself  up  for  months,  endeavoring  to  make  a  sail  of  India- 
rubber  fabric,  impervious  to  water,  that  should  never  freeze, 
and  to  which  no  sleet  or  ice  should  ever  cling ;  now  exhibiting 
a  set  of  cutiery  with  India-rubber  handles,  or  a  picture  set  ia 
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India-rubber  frame,  or  a  book  with  India-rubber  covers,  or 
watcli  with  an  ludia-rubber  case ;  now  experimenting  with 
India-rubber  tiles  for  floors^  which  he  hoped  to  make  n^  bril- 
UtAt  in  oolor  as  those  of  mineral,  as  agreeable  to  the  tread  as 
csrpet,  and  as  darable  as  an  ancient  floor  of  oak*  Tlierc  is 
oolhtng  in  the  history  of  inTenlion  more  remarkable  than  tho 
iefolion  of  this  man  to  his  object.  No  crusader  was  ever  so 
d^mCed  to  his  vow,  no  lover  to  his  mistress,  as  he  was  to  his 
pitrpcMie  of  showing  mankind  what  to  do  with  India-rubber* 
The  doorplate  of  his  office  was  made  of  it ;  his  portrait  was 
pfttnted  upon  and  framed  with  it ;  )iis  book,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
vholtf  composed  of  it;  and  his  mind,  by  night  and  day,  was 
mrofaftrgod  with  it.  Ho  never  went  to  sleep  without  having 
vitluQ  reach  writing  materials  and  the  means  of  making  a 
ligiil«  90  that,  if  he  should  have  an  idea  in  tiie  night,  he  might 
bt  tUe  to  secure  it.  Some  of  his  best  ideas,  he  used  to  say, 
were  n^ed  to  mankind  by  this  precaution* 

It  ti  not  well  for  any  man  to  be  thus  absorbed  in  his  object. 
To  Goodyear,  whose  infirm  constitution  peculiarly  needed  re- 
piife  and  recreation,  it  was  disastrous,  and  at  length  fatal. 
It  is  weU  with  no  man  who  does  not  play  as  well  as  work* 
Fortunately,  we  are  all  beginning  to  understand  this*  We  are 
bepnning  to  see  Uiat  a  devotion  to  the  business  of  life  which 
kavea  no  reserve  of  force  and  time  for  social  pleasures  and 
tiMi  piiTOiit  of  knowledge,  diminishes  even  our  power  to 
oofidticl  business  with  the  sustained  and  intelligent  enei^gy 
fiqiiitiCe  for  a  lafe  success.  Tliat  is  a  melancholy  passage 
ta  one  of  Theodore  Parker* s  letters,  wintten  in  tho  premature 
dacfine  of  his  powers,  in  which  he  laments  that  he  had  not, 
like  Franklin,  joined  a  club,  and  taken  an  occasional  ramble 
■■111  young  c  lis  in  the  country,  and  played  bilUarda 

HKlh  lliem  En  t  ung.     He  added,  that  he  intended  to  lead 

r    i  better  life  in  these  particulars  for  the  future;  but  who  can 

\  tid  tlie  worst  of  it  is,  that  ill-health, 
vil,  favors  intensity,  lessening  both 
our  puwer  and  our  inclination  to  get  out  of  the  routine  that  is 
telfofing  us*     n  %  alway»  8ick,  had  l>ecn  for  so  many 

fears  ttie  slave  of  .      >\\\i^  be  had  been  so  spurred  on  by 

seeeasjtjr,  and  lured  by  partial   success,  that,  when  at  last 
ba  nintit  bavo  re»ted|  \x^  ooulU  not. 
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It  does  not  become  us,  however,  who  reap  the  harvest,  to 
censure  him  who  wore  himself  out  in  sowing  the  seed.  The 
harvest  is  great, — greater  than  any  but  he  anticipated.  His 
friends  know  now  that  he  never  over-estimated  the  value  of 
his  invention.  They  know  now  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
that  no  one  but  himself  would  take  the  trouble  to  apply  bis 
material  to  the  thousand  uses  of  which  it  was  capable,  be* 
cause  each  new  application  demanded  a  course  of  experiments 
that  would  discourage  any  one  who  entered  upon  it  only  with 
a  view  to  profit.  The  India-rubber  manufacture,  since  his 
death,  has  increased  greatly  in  extent,  but  not  much  in  other 
respects,  and  some  of  the  ideas  which  he  valued  most  remain 
twdevoloped.  He  died,  for  example,  in  the  conviction  that 
sails  of  India-rubber  cloth  would  finally  supersede  all  others. 
He  spent  six  months  and  five  thousand  dollars  in  producing 
one  or  two  specimens,  which  were  tried  and  answered  their 
purpose  well ;  but  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  sail-making  pro- 
cess to  an  available  perfection.  The  sole  difiiculty  was  to 
make  his  sails  as  light  as  those  of  cloth.  He  felt  certain  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  this ;  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
objects  and  the  pressure  of  his  embarrassments,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  the  completion  of  his  plans  to  a  day  that  never 
came. 

The  catalogue  of  his  successful  efforts  is  long  and  striking. 
The  second  volume  of  his  book  is  wholly  occupied  with  that 
catalogue.  He  lived  to  see  his  material  applied  to  nearly  five 
hundred  uses,  to  give  employment  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  to  sixty  thousand  persons,  who 
anually  produced  merchandise  of  the  value  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  A  man  does  much  who  only  founds  a  new  kind  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  does  more  when  that  industry  gives  value  to  a 
commodity  that  before  was  nearly  valueless.  But  we  should 
greatly  undervalue  the  labors  of  Charles  Gk>odyear,  if  we  re- 
garded them  only  as  opening  a  new  source  of  wealth ;  for  there 
have  been  found  many  uses  of  India-rubber,  as  prepared  bj 
him,  which  have  an  importance  far  superior  to  their  conuner- 
cial  value.  Art,  science,  and  humanity  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  material  which  serves  the  purposes  of  them  all,  and 
serves  them  as  no  other  known  materiai  could. 
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Some  of  our  readers  have  been  out  on  the  picket  line  dur- 
iuf  Iba  war*  They  know  what  it  is  to  stand  motionless  in  a 
Wit  md  mirj  rifle-pit^  in  the  dulling  rain  of  a  Southern  win- 
Itr^t  night*  Protected  by  India-rubber  boots,  blanket,  and  cap, 
\ho  picket-tnaa  performs  in  comparative  comfort  a  duty  which, 
rilliom  tliat  prutoction,  would  make  him  a  cowering  and  shiver- 
lag  wretdi,  uid  plant  iu  his  bones  a  latent  rheumatism  to  be 
die  lonnent  of  his  old  age,  Goodyear's  India-rubber  enables 
kiio  Ca  cc^tne  in  from  his  pit  as  dry  as  he  was  when  he  went  into 
it,«id  he  comes  in  to  lie  down  with  an  India-rubber  blanket 
^ftwecxx  liim  and  the  damp  earth.  If  he  is  wounded,  it  is  an 
^B|4ii^rubl«er  stretcher,  or  an  ambulance  provided  with  India- 
flAtor  irpnngs,  that  gives  him  least  pain  on  Ins  way  to  the 
kOipilal,  where,  if  his  wound  is  serious,  a  water-bed  of  India- 
mbb«r  gives  ease  to  his  mangled  frame,  and  enables  him  to 
esdore  the  wearing  tedium  of  an  unchanged  posture.  Band- 
affii  and  supporters  of  India*rubber  avail  him  much  when 
Im  be  begins  to  hobble  about  bis  ward.  A  piece  of  India- 
mbter  it  ibo  end  of  his  crutch  lessens  the  jar  and  the  noise 
of  bii  motions,  and  a  cusldon  of  India-rubber  is  comfortable  to 
hk  armptL  The  springs  which  close  tlie  hospital  door,  tho 
Imdi  which  exclude  tlie  drafts  from  doors  and  windows,  liis 
inrl^fif  ncunli  and  cnp  and  thimble,  are  of  the  same  material. 
From  jiinr  hermetically  closed  with  India-rubber  he  receives 
the  fresh  fruit  that  is  so  exquisitely  deUcious  to  a  fevered 
aottlh*  Tlie  instnimentrK^ase  of  his  surgeon  and  the  store- 
of  }m  matron  contain  many  articles  wliose  utility  is  in* 
h}    *  of  it,  and  somo  that  could  be  made  of  noth- 

fal|f«bo.  its  and  sheets  pass  tlirangh  an  India-rubber 

dochee^w ringer,  which  saves  the  strength  of  the  washerwoman 
•ftd  the  fibre  *  V  fabric.  Wlien  the  government  presents 
klm  witli  an  .^  iog,  a  tliick  heel  and  elastic  sole  of  India* 

fvhber  gtre  him  comfort  every  time  he  puts  it  to  the  ground. 
Aa  If  *  -  :'ber  pipe  witli  an  inserted  bowl  of  clay,  a  billiard- 
taUe  I  *  with  India-rubber  cushions  and  balls,  can  solace 

long  oonvaleaoenoe. 

In  tlm  *-  ^  *.  "* '  :'  *  nal  is  not  less  strikingly  useful.  Diur- 
ing  tim  na  marched  tli rough  ten  days  of  rain, 

md  skpi  ihmngh  aa  many  rainy  nights,  and  come  out  dry  into 
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the  retiirnmg  sunshine,  with  its  artillery  untarnished  and  its 
amunition  uninjured,  because  men  and  munitions  were  all 
under  India-robber.  When  Goodyear's  ideas  are  carried  out, 
it  will  be  by  pontoons  of  inflated  India-rubber  that  rivers 
will  be  crossed  >  A  pontoon-train  will  then  consist  of  one 
wagon  drawn  by  two  tnulos ;  and  if  the  march  is  through  a 
country  that  furnishes  the  wooden  part  of  the  bridge,  a  man 
may  carry  a  pontoon  on  his  back  in  addition  to  his  knapsack 
and  blanket. 

In  the  naval  service  we  meet  this  material  in  a  form  that 
attracts  httle  attention,  though  it  serves  a  purpose  of  perhaps 
unequalled  utility.  Mechanics  are  aware,  that,  from  the  time 
of  James  Watt  to  the  year  1850,  the  grand  desideratum  of  the 
engine-huilder  was  a  perfect  joint,  —  a  joint  that  would  not  ad- 
mit the  escape  of  steam*  A  steam-engine  is  all  over  joints  and 
valves,  from  most  of  which  some  steam  sooner  or  later  would 
escape,  since  an  engine  in  motion  produces  a  continual  jar  that 
finally  impaired  the  best  joint  that  art  could  make.  The  old 
joint-making  process  was  exceedingly  expensive.  The  two  sur- 
faces of  iron  had  to  be  most  carefully  ground  and  polished, 
tben  sci-ewed  together,  and  tlie  edges  closed  with  white  lead. 
By  the  use  of  a  thin  sheet  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  placed 
between  the  iron  surfaces,  not  only  is  all  this  expense  saved, 
but  a  joint  is  produced  that  is  absolutely  and  permanently  per- 
fect. It  is  not  even  necessary  to  rub  off  the  roughness  of  the 
casting,  for  the  rougher  the  surface,  the  better  the  joint.  Good- 
year's  invention  supplies  an  article  that  Watt  and  Fulton 
sought  in  vain,  and  which  would  seora  to  put  the  finishing  . 
touch  to  the  steam-engine,  —  if,  in  these  days  of  improvement,^ 
anything  whatever  could  be  considered  finished.  At  present,™ 
all  engines  are  provided  with  these  joints  and  valves,  which 
save  steam,  diminish  jar,  and  facilitate  tlie  separation  of  the 
parts.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  value  of  this  improvement 
in  money.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  competent  author- 
ity, that  a  steamer  of  two  thousand  tons  saves  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  by  its  use.  Such  is  the  demand  for  the  engine 
packing,  as  it  is  termed,  that  the  owners  of  the  factory  wher 
it  is  chiefly  made,  after  constructing  the  largest  water-wheel  in 
the  world,  found  it  insufficient  for  their  growing  business,  and 
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»  obliged  to  add  to  it  a  steam-engine  of  two  hundred  horse- 
Tho  New  York  agent  of  this  company  sells  about  a 
liUion  doUans'  vrorth  of  packing  per  annum. 
Belting  for  engines  is  anotlior  article  for  which  Goodyear'a 
npound  is  i«uperior  to  any  other,  inasmuch  as  tho  surface  of 
the  liidb-rubber  cUngs  to  the  iron  wheel  better  than  leather  or 
biuic.  Leather  polishes  and  slijis  ;  India-rubber  does  not  pol- 
isb,  and  holds  to  the  iron  so  firmly  as  to  save  a  large  percent- 
iga  of  power.  It  is  no  small  advantage  meroly  to  save  leather 
for  oilier  uses,  since  leather  is  an  article  of  which  the  supply 
k  slriclly  limited.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  India-rub1:»er  belts 
lo  be  famished,  which,  if  made  of  leather,  would  require  more 
a  li  '  T  hides.  Emery-wheels  of  this  material  have 
reci  ^  iroducod.  They  were  formerly  made  of  wood 
coated  with  emery,  which  soon  wore  off.  In  the  new  manu* 
laoltire,  tho  emery  is  kneaded  into  the  entire  mass  of  the  wheel, 
wlikb  can  ba  worn  down  till  it  is  all  consumed.  On  the  same 
^oeiple  the  instruments  used  to  sharpen  scythes  are  also 
Bade*  Of  late  we  hear  excellent  accounts  of  India-rubber 
is  a  basis  for  artificial  teeth.  It  is  said  to  be  lighter,  mor^ 
lpi;«alilc,  less  expensive,  than  gold  or  platina,  and  not  Iei» 
4iirible«  We  have  seen  also  some  very  pretty  watch-cases  of 
Jlib  material,  elegautly  iulaid  with  gold. 

Uius  appears,  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  long  and 
ll  pt        -1   r  ^as  tho  production  of  a  material  which  now 
^  a  ding  compounds  of  commerce  and  mauufac- 

5,  such  as  glass,  brass,  steel,  paper,  porcelain,  paint.     Con- 
^ritig  its  peculiar  and  varied  utihty,  it  is  [)erhaps  inferior  in 
oiiljr  to  paper,  steel,  and  glass.     We  see,  also,  that  the 
I  of  the  new  compound  lessens  the  consumption  of  several 
''  -,  such  as  ivory,  bone,  ebony,  and  leather,  which  it 
b  dr  J  wive,  because  the  demand  for  them  tends  to  in- 

iuii&r  than  tho  supply*  When  a  set  of  ivory  billiard-balls 
fifty  dollani,  and  civilization  presses  upon  the  domain 
of  the  elephatit,  it  is  weU  to  make  our  combs  and  our  paper- 
kiUTes  of  BoiQfilbing  else< 

Tkal  infetillims  po  Taliiable  should  be  disputed  and  pirated 
WBi  iomething  which  the  history  of  all  the  great  inventions 
ttif^i  hmve  Uoght  Mr.  Goodyear  to  expect.     We  need  not 

a.— KG.  aw.  I 
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revive  those  disputes  which  embittered  his  life  and  wasted  his 
substance  and  his  time.  The  Honorable  Joseph  Holt,  the 
Commissioner  who  granted  an  extension  of  the  vulcaniziug 
patent  in  1858,  has  sufficiently  characterized  them  in  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  papers  ever  issued  from  the  Patent  Office : — 

^  No  inventor  probably  has  ever  been  so  harassed,  so  trampled  opoo, 
so  plundered  by  that  sordid  and  licentious  class  of  infringers  known  in 
the  parlance  of  the  world,  with  no  exaggeration  of  phrase,  as  *  pirates.' 
The  spoliations  of  their  incessant  guerilla  warfare  upon  his  defenceless 
rights  have  unquestionably  amounted  to  millions.  In  the  very  front 
nmk  of  this  predatory  band  stands  one  who  sustains  in  this  case  the 
double  and  most  convenient  character  of  contestant  and  witness;  and 
it  is  but  a  subdued  expression  of  my  estimate  of  the  deposition  he  has 
lodged,  to  say  that  this  Parthian  shaft  —  the  last  that  he  could  hori  at 
an  invention  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  remorselessly  pursued  —  is 
a  fitting  finale  to  that  career  which  the  public  justice  of  the  countfj 
has  so  signally  rebuked.** 

Mr.  Holt  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  tlie  class  of  men  of  whose 
rights  he  was  the  official  guardian :  — 

^  All  that  is  glorious  in  our  past  or  hopeful  in  our  future  is  indiMo- 
lubly  linked  with  that  cause  of  human  progress  of  which  inventors  are 
the  preux  chevaliers.  It  is  no  poetic  translation  of  the  abiding  senti* 
ment  of  the  country  to  eay,  that  they  are  the  true  jewels  of  the  natiou 
to  which  they  belong,  and  that  a  solicitude  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  interests  should  find  a  place  in  every  throb  of  the  national 
heart.  Sadly  helpless  as  a  class,  and  offering,  in  tlie  glittering  creations 
of  their  own  genius,  the  strongest  temptations  to  unscrupulous  cnpid* 
ity,  they,  of  all  men,  have  most  need  of  the  shelter  o^  the  public  law, 
while,  in  view  of  their  philanthropic  labors,  they  are  of  all  men  most 
entitled  to  claim  it  The  schemes  of  the  politician  and  of  the  states- 
man may  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  hour,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
moralist  may  remain  with  the  generation  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
but  all  this  must  pass  away ;  while  the  fruito  of  the  inventor's  genius 
will  endure  as  imperishable  memorials,  and,  surviving  the  wreck  of 
cre(*ds  and  systems,  alike  of  politics,  religion,  and  philosophy,  will  dif* 
fuse  their  blessings  to  all  lands  and  throughout  all  ages.'' 

When  Mr.  Goodyear  had  seen  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and 
fabrics  well  established  in  the  United  States,  and  when  his 
rights  appeared  to  have  been  placed  beyond  controversy  by  the 
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Trenton  decision  of  1852,  being  still  oppressed  witb  debt,  he 
to  Europe  to  introduce  his  mat^^rial  to  the  notice  of  capi- 
there.  The  great  manufactories  af  Tulcanized  ludia- 
ihber  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany  are  the  re- 
labors  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  patent  laws  of 
itrieSf  or  else  his  own  want  of  skill  in  contending  for 
rights,  preTented  liim  from  reaping  the  reward  of  his  lalx>rs. 
six  laborious  years  abroad.  At  tlie  Great  Exhibitions 
and  Paris,  he  made  brilliant  displays  of  hi&  wares, 
ijch  did  honor  to  his  country  and  himself,  and  gave  an  impe* 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  men  wlio  have  grown  rich  upon  his 
rcrics.  At  the  London  Exhihition,  he  had  a  suit  of  three 
aeotst,  carpeted,  furnished,  and  decorated  only  with  India- 
At  Paris,  he  made  a  lavish  display  of  India-rubber 
alty,  dressing-cases,  work-boxes,  picture-frames,  which  at- 
tracted gn^t  attention.  His  reward  was,  a  four  days*  sojourn 
ia  il»'  *  '  rs'  prison,  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Tho  ucy  of  his  American  licensees  procured  him  tho 

aer,  and  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  the  latter. 

have  seen  that  his  iutroductiou  to  India-rubber  was 
augU  the  medium  of  a  life-preserver.  His  last  labors,  also, 
GODMcrated  to  life-saving  apparatus,  of  which  he  invented 
ttlggested  a  great  variety.  His  excellent  wife  w^as  reading 
him  one  evenings  in  Loudon,  an  article  from  a  review,  in 
liicb  it  was  stated  that  twenty  persons  perished  by  drowning  | 
boor.  The  company^  startled  at  a  statement  so  uuex- 
ed,  oottfcrsed  upon  it  for  some  time,  while  Mr.  Guodyear 
remained  silent  and  thoughtful.  For  several  nights 
reslle80»  as  was  usually  the  case  with  him  when  he  was 
D^tCAting  a  new  application  of  his  material.  A^  tliese  peri* 
odfl  of  iocubation  wore  usually  followed  by  a  prostrating  sick- 
bis  wife  urged  him  to  forbear,  and  endeavor  to  compose 
dod  to  sleep.  "  Sleep!  "  said  he,  ^*  how  can  I  sleep  while  * 
iweuly  htunan  beings  arc  drowning  every  hour,  and  I  am  the 
Qiaa  wlio  can  ttare  them?**  It  was  long  his  endeavor  to  in- 
nsut  snmii  article  which  tstrj  man,  woman,  and  child  would 
iiooeiMmly  wear*  and  whicli  would  make  it  imfiossihle  for  ihcm 
Id  fitik.  He  experimented  with  liats,  cravat!!^,  jackets,  and  pet- 
1  i  and,  though  be  left  his  principal  object  ijicomplete,  he 
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contrived  many  of  those  means  of  saving  life  which  now 
zle  the  occnpants  of  state-rooms*     He  had  the  idea  tliat  eve! 
article  on  board  a  vessel  seizable  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
every  chair,  table,  sofa^  and  stool,  should  bo  a  life-preserven 

He  returned  to  his  native  land  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  his 
friends,  —  yellow,  emaciated,  and  feeble,  —  but  still  devoted  to 
his  work.     He  lingered  and  labored  until  July,  1860,  when  he 
died  in  New  York,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.     Almost  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  busy  with  new  applications  of 
his  discovery.     After  twenty-seven  years  of  labor  and  investi- 
gation, after  having  founded  a  new  branch  of  industry,  which 
gave  employment  to  sixty  thousand  persons,  he  died  insolvent,  J 
leaving  to  a  wife  and  six  children  only  an  inheritance  of  debt,  ■ 
Those  who  censure  him  for  this  should  consider  that  his  discov- 
ery was  not  profitable  to  himself  for  more  than  ten  years,  that 
he  was  deeply  in  debt  when  he  began  his  experiments,  that  his 
investigations  could  be  carried  on  only  by  increasing  his  indebt* 
edness,  that  all  his  bargains  were  tliose  of  a  man  in  need,  that 
tlic  guilelessness  of  his  nature  made  hira  the  easy  prey  of  greedy,     i 
dishonorable  men,  and  that  his  neglect  of  his  private  interests ■ 
was  due,  in  part,  to  his  zeal  for  the  public  good.  \ 

Dr.  Hutton  of  New  Haven,  his  pastor  and  friend,  in  the  Ser- 
mon dedicated  to  his  memory,  did  not  exaggerate  whea  he 
spoke  of  him  as 

**  one  who  recognized  bis  peculiar  endowment  of  inventive  genius  as 
a  divine  gif\,  involving  a  special  and  defined  responsibility,  and  eonsid- 
ei-cd  himi^elf  called  of  Grod,  as  was  Bezaleel,  to  that  particular  cour:^ 
of  inveution  to  which  he  deroted  the  chief  part  of  his  life-  This  be 
ofien  expressed,  thougli  with  hia  characteristic  modesty,  to  his  friends, 
especially  his  rehgiou«  friends,  ,  *  .  .  Hts  inTentive  work  was  hU  re- 
ligion, and  vi^  pervaded  and  aniraated  by  religious  fuith  and  devolioa. 
He  felt  like  an  apoeUe  commisisioned  for  that  work ;  and  he  said  to  hifl 
niece  and  her  husband,  who  went,  with  bb  appi*obation  and  sympathy, 
a^  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  to  Asia,  that  he  was  God's  missiDoary  aa 
truly  as  they  were.** 

Nothing  more  true.     The  demand  for  the  raw  gum,  almosti 
created  by  him,  is  introducing  abundanoe  and  developing  in^J 
dustry  in  the  regions  which  produce  it.     As  the  culture  of  oot 
ton  seems  the  predestiued  means  of  improving  Atrtoa,  so 
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itchouc  may  procure  for  the  inhabitants  of 
^ous  of  both  cootiuents  such  of  the  blessings 
civilisation  as  they  are  capable  of  appropriating, 
▲a  a4tciiii>t  was  made  last  winter  to  procure  an  act  of  Con- 
extending  the  vulcanizing  patent  for  a  further  period^ 
of  sereo  yean,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  and  the  fam- 
the  inventor-     Tlie   petition  seemed   reasonable.     The 
low  tariff  paid  by  the  manufacturers  could  have  no  per- 
rpliblo  effect  upon  the  price  of  artioles,  and  the  extension 
avide   a   competence  for  a  worthy  family  who  had 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  if  not  upon  its  jus- 
tie**     The  manufacturers    generally   favored   the  extension, 
ftooo  tlie  patent  protected  them,  in  the  deranged  condition  of 
Ottrrency,  fjrom  the  liorapetition  of  the  foreign  manufactu- 
wbo  pays  low  wages  and  enjoys  a  sound  currency.    The 
Hisioii  of  tlie  patent  would  have  harmed  no  one^  and  would 
ive  beea  an  advantage  to  the  general  interests  of  the  trade« 
mm  of  tlie  inventor,  too,  in  whose  name  the  petition  was 
ed,  bad  spent  his  whole  life  in  assisting  his  father,  and  had 
fair  claim   upon  the  consideration  of  Congress,     Bat  the 
unscrupulous  and  remorseless  men  who  had  plundered 
Goodyear  living,  hastened  to  Washington  to  oppose  the 
of  liis  family,    A  cry  of  "  monopoly "  was  raised  in 
Dewspapers  to  which  they  had  access*    The  presence  in 
raahtiigioD  of  Mrs.   Goodyear,  one  of  the  most  retiring  of 
and  of  her  son,  a  suigularly  modest  young  man,  who 
aided  by  one  friend  and  one  professional  agent,  was  de- 
18  '^a  powerful  lobby,  male  and  female,"  who,  having  j 
Ibe  public  of  "twenty  millions,"  were  boring  Con-| 
fiir  a  grant  of  twenty  millions  more, —  all  to  be  wrung 
i  ta  Iitdiiiprubber*eonsuming  public.    The  short  session  of 
19  unfavonible  to  private  bills,  even  when  they  are 
These  artfi  sufficed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
Mil  dttored,  and  the  patent  has  since  expired. 
The  ixnmonsQ  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  gum  has  fre* 
Illy  fugge&ted  the  Inquiry  whetlier  there  is  any  danger  of 
supply  becoming  unequal  to  it*    There  are  now  in  Europe 
md  Ammtm.  more  than  a  hundred  and  Efty  manufactories  of 
India-mlfber  articleiry  employing  from  five  to  five  hundred  op^ 
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eratires  each,  and  consuming  more  than  ten  millions  of  pounds 
of  gum  per  annum.  The  business,  too,  is  considered  to  be 
still  in  its  infancy.  Certainly,  it  is  increasing.  Nerertheless, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply. 
The  belt  of  land  round  the  globe,  five  hundred  miles  north 
and  five  hundred  miles  south  of  the  equator,  abounds  in  the 
trees  producing  the  gum,  and  they  can  be  tapped,  it  is  said, 
for  twenty  successive  seasons.  Forty-three  thousand  of  these 
trees  were  counted  in  a  tract  of  country  thirty  miles  long  and 
eight  wide.  Each  tree  yields  an  average  of  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sap  daily,  but  the  trees  are  so  close  together  that  one 
man  can  gather  the  sap  of  eighty  in  a  day.  Starting  at  day- 
light, with  his  tomahawk  and  a  ball  of  clay,  he  goes  from  tree 
to  tree,  making  five  or  six  incisions  in  each,  and  placing  under 
each  incision  a  cup  made  of  the  clay  which  he  carries.  In 
three  or  four  hours  he  has  completed  his  circuit  and  comes 
home  to  breakfast  In  the  afternoon  he  slings  a  large  gourd 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  repeats  his  round  to  collect  the  sap. 
The  cups  are  covered  up  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  to  be  used 
again  on  the  following  day.  In  other  regions  the  sap  is  allowed 
to  exude  from  the  tree,  and  is  gathered  from  about  the  roots. 
But,  however  it  is  collected,  the  supply  is  superabundant ;  and 
the  countries  which  produce  it  are  those  in  which  tlie  laborer 
needs  only  a  little  tapioca,  a  little  cofiee,  a  hut,  and  an  apron. 
In  South  America,  from  which  our  supply  chiefly  comes,  the 
natives  subsist  at  an  expense  of  three  cents  a  day.  The  pres- 
ent high  price  of  the  gum  in  the  United  States  is  principally 
due  to  tlie  fact  that  greenbacks  are  not  current  in  the  tropics ; 
but  in  part,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  demand  has  in- 
creased. Several  important  applications  of  the  vulcanized  gum 
have  been  deferred  to  the  time  when  the  raw  material  shall 
have  fallen  to  what  Adam  Smith  would  style  its  ^*  natural 
price." 

Charles  Ooodyear's  work,  therefore,  is  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  resources  of  man.  The  latest  posterity  will  be  indebted 
to  him. 
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T.  IV.  —  1.  Considerations  on  Repreneniative  Government, 
By  JoHjr  Stuart  Mill.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers- 
1864. 

Amcieni  Law;  its  Connection  with  the  Early  History  of 
Sodtiy^  and  Us  Relation  to  Modern  Ideas,  By  Henry  Sum* 
KE»  MaJNK.  With  aii  Introduction  by  TeEODOiiE  W,  Dwigbt, 
Ll>.  D.  First  American  from  Second  London  Edition.  New 
York :  CUarlcs  Scribner.     18G4. 


THBftB  haTe  been  few^  ir  any,  democrats  who  have  done  so 
to  Wing  tlieir  idol  to  sltame,  who  hare  laid  so  small  a 
'  of  fallacies  and  absurdities  on  its  altar^  as  those  of  the 
States.     They  have  neither  seen  visions  nor  dreamed 
They  have  been  eminently  practical  and  sober  both 
means  and  in  their  aims,  and  have  certainly  never 
turpus&od^  if  ever  equalled,  in  the  accuracy  of  their  esti* 
of  Ums  prosier  limits  of  the  province  of  government  and 
of  individual  rights.     In  so  far  as  they  have  erred,  it 
\  teen  rather  in  the  direction  of  too  great  reverence  for  pre- 
tty titan  of  too  great  devotion  to  logic. 
rerthelcsSf  when   we   state    that  democracy  in  America, 
by  no  means  what  its  enemies  represent  it,  still  falls  far 
of  what  its  friends  would  wish  to  see  it,  we  only  state 
everylHwiy  knows  and  deplores.     All  democracy,  though 
MMiilable  on   logical   grounds   than   most   other  systems 
goreminenU  has,  of  course,  defects  such  as  every  system 
it   have   which   depends   on    the  virtue   and   self-restraint 
and   iDteUigenco  of  ordinary  mortals.      But  it  is  not  of  the 
acd  of  the^e  defects  that  we,  in  this  country,  complain. 
Iroublaa  Use  admirers  of  American  democracy  is,  not 
man^s  vtccn  and  imperfections  prevent  its  being  every* 
It  they  could  desire  it,  but  that  it  is  not  as  good  aa  it 
.  in  Fpito  of  mcn*8  vices  and  imperfections. 
Some  of  tlie  oaitdos  of  these  shortcomings  we  discussed  In  a 
iber  of  the  Review,  and  attempted  to  show  that 
be  found  in  the  preponderance,  both  social  and 
lumod  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  what  may  bo 
tbi  piouo^rbg  element  in  the  population.    Some,  at 
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least,  of  the  remaiuder  may,  we  are  satisfied,  be  discovered  in 
certain  misconceptions  widely  prevalent  amongst  democratsi 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  touching  the  fundamental  |»iu- 
ciple  of  democracy,  misconceptions  which  have  been  instru- 
mental, not  only  in  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  much  of  the 
political  thought  of  the  country,  but  also  in  saddling  democratic 
government  with  burdens  and  encumbrances  for  which  nothing 
in  its  own  nature  can  be  fairly  held  responsible,  and  which,  as 
long  as  they  exist,  must  prevent  its  entire  success,  or  even,  as 
some  think,  threaten  it  with  failure.  And  they  are  misconcep- 
tions which  not  simply  circulate  in  the  streets  and  bar-rooms 
and  popular  meetings,  but  pervade  most  of  the  literature 
which  of  late  years  has  issued  from  the  democratic  press. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  ^*  popular, 
sovereignty,''  in  the  shape  in  which  modem  democrats  gener- 
ally hold  it  and  put  it  in  practice,  —  that  is,  as  implying  the 
personal  right  of  each  individual,  for  his  own  sake,  to  take  part 
in  the  management  or  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  state, — is 
the  offspring  of  the  older  doctrine  of  the  ^^ equality  of  men'*; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  one  was  transmitted  from  the  an- 
cient to  the  modern  world,  and  then  produced  the  other,  is 
curious  as  well  as  interesting,  and  some  examination  of  it  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  either. 

The  equality  of  the  Greeks  meant  an  equal  administration 
of  the  laws  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  state ;  but  citizenship 
always  remained  a  privilege  restricted  to  the  few.  The  claim 
by  an  alien,  or  by  a  man  of  any  other  than  tlie  favored  race,  to 
share  in  it,  would  have  been  treated  as  monstrous  and  absurd 
by  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek  political  philosophers. 
And,  as  long  as  tlie  Romans  retained  their  freedom,  the  cor- 
relation between  the  right  of  making  laws  and  the  duty  of 
oi)eying  them,  which  is  preached  in  modern  times,  was  never 
dreamed  of.  The  work  of  government  was  believed  by  them 
to  have  been  assigned  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  to  the 
conquering  race ;  and  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  even  tlie 
idea  of  the  equality  of  freemen  before  the  law  was  first  con 
ceived,  at  least  with  any  serious  comprehension  of  its  value  or 
of  the  possibility  of  putting  it  into  practice,  by  Julius  Omau^ 
after  the  rule  of  the  people  had  been  finally  overthrown. 
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Hie  Greek  Staics  constructed,  for  purely  speculatire  pur- 
1  ttieorj  of  the  existence,  at  some  mdefitiitely  remote 
period  y  of  a  perfect  states  in  which  men's  whole  liTes,  as  well  as 
tMr  reUtioii$  with  each  other,  were  regulated  by  ^'  the  law  of 
Aiiiire/*  which  nobody  could  define  any  better  than  by  calling 
il  the  **  uaturo  of  the  universe,  the  common  law  of  all,  which  ii 
^■khl  ^ea^  ui  everywhere."     It  was,  in  other  words,  the 

^Hiiy  of  |M  >n  and  pure  justice  ;  but  what  reason  dictated 

^Bnd  what  justice  required  were  of  course  left  to  the  imagina- 
^WMi  of  philosophers.     One  feature  of  this  state  seems  to  have 
bMB  braught  out  with   tolerable  distinctness,   namely,  ^^  the 
6l|iialitj  of  men.'*     How  this  idea  was  taken  hold  of  by  the 
lawyers,  who  were  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
stcicfd  pliilosophy,  and  by  them  converted  ibto  a  juridical 
I,  which  subsequently  exercised  a  marked  and  valuable 
od  on  the  growth  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  has  been  de- 
hj  Professor  Ataine  in  bis  third  chapter,  in  a  passage 
gmi  eloquence  and  lucidity,  but  which  is  unfortunately 
long  for  quotation.      From   the   Roman  jurists  it   came 
with  the  great  fabric  of  Roman  law,  the  noblest  legacy 
baqttaathod  by  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world,  and  continued 
many  centuries  to  furnish  materials  for  speculation 
dtemes    for    declamation    to   French   lawyers,    though, 
igtiy  enough,  without  exorcising  any  perceptible  influence 
Ite  eoime  of  French  legisUtion,  of  which  the  lawyers,  dur- 
ll^g  tevioral  centuries,  may  be  said  to  have  had  almost  entire 
ootiUoL     It  would,  however,  in   all   probability,  either  have 
diad  cmi  for  want  of  a  *^  local  habitation,**  or  have  {)erished 
under  Ibe  application  of  Uie  lustorical  method  to  the  st\idy  of 
jorbprudeciee,  introduoed  by  Montesquieu,  had  it  not  mddenly 
fiKmd  fKoiids  and  preservers  in  a  band  of  lay  s|>ecnUtors  on 
tbo  origto  of  society,  foremost  amongst  whom  was  Mobbes, 
wboM  sban}  in  retK^uing  *^Hhe  law  of  nature*'  from  oblivion 
Maliie  has  eotirely  overlooked. 
Uotubefl  Wfts  Ibe  first  to  undertake  tlie  conduct  of  inquiriea 
tiid  morale  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  his 
',  Baoon ;  and  as  this  required  all  generalizations  on  these  ^ 
aft  on  all  olber  subjeeta  to  be  baaed  on  an  examination  of 
^  the  oatural  ttAto  of  man  "  of  course  became  Ibe  firel 
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object  of  his  investigations,  as  the  only  safe  foundation  of  a  tlie- 
ory  of  society.  He  discovered  this  state  to  be  something  very 
different  from  the  dream  of  the  Stoics, — a  state  of  incessant 
warfare  between  individuals  with  fear  and  selfishness,  as  the 
two  great  springs  of  action,  and  he  deduced  from  it  the  necessity 
as  well  as  the  actual  formation  of  ^^  a  social  contract.*'  The 
individual  savages,  becoming  weary  of  strife,  mutually  agreed 
to  combine  and  surrender  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
state,  or  *^  Leviathan,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  thenceforth  became 
the  sole  fountain  both  of  law  and  morality ;  in  other  words,  a 
despot,  though  an  all-wise  one. 

The  idea  of  ^*  a  social  contract,"  thus  originated  by  Hobbes, 
was  taken  up  by  Rousseau,  who,  however,  not  only  deduced  it 
from  a  different  ^^  natural  state,"  but  based  upon  it  a  different 
^^  civil  state."  Hobbes  found  all  men  in  the  natural  state  ene- 
mies of  each  other,  and  engaged  in  constant  warfare ;  Bous- 
seau  found  them  dwelling  together  in  perfect  simplicity  and 
harmony,  strangers  to  hate  and  greed  and  selfishness,  and  all 
other  antisocial  passions.  Hobbes  made  them  agree  to  sur- 
render themselves,  for  the  sake  of  security  against  one  another, 
to  a  power  stronger  than  them  all,  and  which  was  to  dispose  of 
them  at  will,  and  to  be  burdened  with  no  obligations  towards 
them  whatever.  Rousseau's  contract,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
based  on  complete  reciprocity,  and  the  power  created  by  it  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  A  man,  under 
his  theory,  surrenders  none  of  his  rights ;  he  simply  agrees  to 
exercise  them  through  a  new  channel. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Rousseau's  hypothesis  gained 
an  easy  victory  over  that  of  Hobbes.  Everybody  knows  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  it  met  from  the  moment  it 
was  promulgated,  and  the  prodigious  disturbance  in  the  frame- 
work of  European  society  to  which  it  at  once  led.  He  became 
the  founder  of  the  democratic  party  in  Europe ;  and  the  social 
contract,  with  its  corollary,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  be- 
came the  first  article  in  the  creed  of  those  who  then  began  to 
assail  the  existing  order  of  things.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  under- 
stand the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  generation  to 
which  it  was  first  preached.  It  seemed  to  furnish  a  simple  so- 
lution of  many  social  problems  by  which  the  world  had  long 
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pusiled.  It  placed  a  powerful  weapon^  owing  to  the  alv 
of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  historicul  criticism,  in 
Ae  liands  of  those  to  whom  tlie  vices  of  the  actual  society 
had  become  intolerable.  When  it  was  desired  to  liberate  the 
lover  clajBscs  from  the  crushing  yoke  of  feudalism,  a  better 
w«y  of  supporting  their  cause  could  hardly  have  been  di»- 
QOtered,  than  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  Icmg-forgotten 
igreement  between  government  and  individuals,  in  which  the 
duties  or  the  one  and  the  coneessioDS  of  the  other  were  strictly 
deCotd.  Tl»e  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  aristocrats 
VSB  Ihim  met  by  another  fiction,  the  oflFspring,  no  doubt,  of  a 
lobter  reeling,  and  promising  a  better  result,  but  still  a  fiction. 
For  il  ii*  hardly  necessary  now  to  say,  that  tlie  use  of  the 
liiilorieal  method  in  the  study  of  the  origin  of  society,  of  which 
Ibote^uieu  set  the  example,  and  of  which  Professor  Maine's 
vork  is  a  brilliant  illustration,  shows  beyond  question  that  the 
**social  compact  *'  was  made  only  in  the  imagination  of  philos- 
opteTB.  Tlicre  is  no  trace  of  any  such  incident  in  the  career  of 
Ami  human  raca  to  be  found  either  in  history  or  tradition  or 
hw.  Il  is  now  well  es^tahlished  that  society  grew,  and  was  not 
made;  lltal  the  first  social  bond  was  kinship,  and  not  contract. 
The  gefto  of  ^'  d  organism  in  all  countries,  and 

aaMUigst  til  r  I  todly  the  family.     The  earliest 

form  of  society  waii  what  is  called  the  patriarclial,  in  which  the 

f  over  his  own  household,  and  each 
1  purposes,  formed  a  state.  Tlie  first 
poUitcal  or^niiation,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  phrase,  was 
ladoiibledly  a  collection  of  families,  descendants  of  a  common 
IMMlor,  »Jid  ruled  by  the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  branch ; 
or,  in  oiher  words,  that  which  has  come  down  to  historical 
litiiftt,  and  even  to  our  day,  in  various  countries,  as  the  tribe 
or  dmn.  The  period  in  which  each  man  roved  the  forest 
itmie,  hit  will  \\i%  only  law,  acknowledging  no  superior,  and 
liCMipd  by  no  i  •  ut  ties  to  any  other  member  of  his  gpo- 

eioa,  clearly  i^  ted  ;  and  the  speculations  of  some  mod- 

em jiurtbtRt  in  which  the  origin  of  property  is  discovered  in 
E'*"  t^»"  of  individuals  on  particular  s|:»ots  of  earth, 
be  pnjuounced  basoloss.     In  archaic  society  the 
iiial  uettber  owned  nor  could  acquire  anything. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  equalitj  of  men,  after  harlug  uodergoue 
a  reasonable  amount  of  discussion  at  the  bands  of  the  school 
of  political  philosophers  which  Rousseau  called  into  existence  in 
France,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  French  Bevolution, 
in  due  course  of  time,  according  to  Professor  Maine,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  began  to  color  the  writings  of  those  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  commonwealth  who  had  time  or  taste  for 
speculation.  We  are  far  from  believing,  howerer,  that  the 
Boed  thus  imported  fell  on  fruitful  soil.  The  men  of  tJie  Revo- 
lutionary epoch  had,  in  eyen  a  still  greater  degree  than  the 
men  of  our  day,  that  repugnance  to  exploration  in  the  fields 
of  political  philosophy,  which  makes  political  progress  amongst 
all  Anglo-Saxons  so  slow  and  so  UDcertain,  and,  to  more  logi- 
cally-minded  races,  so  nnsatisfactx>ry.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  m 
equality  of  men,  whatever  hold  it  may  have  taken  of  Uie  minds' 
of  some  of  those  who  were  actually  concerned  in  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  thus  causing  its  recognition  in 
that  instrument,  met  with  little  or  no  acceptance  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  is  proved,  or  at  all  events  strongly  sug- 
gested,  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  much  trace  of  its  influ- 
ence io  the  legislation  of  tlie  various  States  for  some  time  after- 
wards; not,  in  fact,  until  the  settlement  of  the  West  had  b^in 
to  develop  a  fresh  type  of  character,  and  brought  entirely  new 
influences  to  bear  on  the  work  of  government.  When  the 
theory  had,  by  force  of  circumstances,  been  embodied  in  the 
actual  Eocial  condition  of  the  new  States,  it  speedily  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  legislation  of  the  older  ones. 

The  great  and  fundamental  diflcrence  between  the  political  or 
ganizations  of  modern  and  those  of  ancient  times  is,  as  Professor 
Maine  shows,  the  substitution  of  "local  contiguity"  for  con* 
sanguinityi  as  the  basis  of  political  union.     Men  are  membe] 
of  the  same  state  now,  because  they  live  within  certain  fixed 
limits^  and  not,  as  formerly,  because  they  are  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor.     But  the  theory  which  modern  democruts, 
have  adopted  of  the  relations  between  society  and  Utc  indi 
vidiial  is  not  deducible  from  this  circumstance.     The  reason] 
why  I  belong  to  a  particular  community  does  not  eitlier  m 
count  for  or  justify  my  status  in  it.     In  short,  the  connectio] 
which,  according  to  tliis  theory,  exists  between  tiie  power  of 
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mkhig  laws  tnd  lite  dutj  of  olieying  them  —  Hie  inseparable- 
mem  of  the  two  ideas — must  either  be  based  on  a  convention, 
or  on  ft  natural  right  deducible  from  the  fact  of  human  exist- 
€BOt«  Of  the  convention,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  trace 
ia  historj  either  ancient  or  modem,  or  in  the  practice  of  any 
4igiiocradci  state* 

ofttural  and  inalienable  rights  of  man<,  those  which  are 
ble  deductions  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  creation,  and 
llieh  il  is  or  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  all  governments  to 
^ara,we  believe,  correctly  enumerated  in  the  Declaration 
^pendenee,  as  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
Bui  the  valne  of  this  enumeration  is,  for  all  practical 
very  much  less  thn.n  it  appears;  for  it  will  hardly  be 
idod  that  each  individual  may  define  liberty  or  happiueea 
'  liiiiwelfyor  attempt  to  assert  or  pursue  them  in  his  own  way, 
I  of  men    making  any  such  claim  would  be 
toMitnid  I  terms.    To  make  society  possible,  the  nature 

of  liberty,  tlie  nature  of  happiness,  and  the  mode  of  enjoying 
tbem^  '  ^     d  by  some  authority  higher  than  the  will 

«rUi»:  ri,  to  which  all  must  submit,  —  those  who 

micur  lilt  ^  well  as  those  who  dissent  from,  its  conclusions. 
In  mU  democracies  this  paramount  authority  is  of  necessity 
lodged  in  the  majority;  and  although  the  minority  is  loosely 
id  lo  riiare  in  the  goveniment,  its  influence  on  it,  if  it  have 
,  is  generally  neither  direct  nor  recognized.  It  expresses  its 
sion  about  the  ptiblic  policy ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
Drily  ihows  that  for  the  moment  at  least  this  opinion  has 
weight.  So  that  in  practice  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
pari  in  the  management  of  the  national  affairs  does 
fw!i*ire,  and  must  always,  resolve  itself  into  the  right  of 
ig  wliat  be  thinks  as  to  the  way  in  which  tlie  work  should 
I  done;  and  this  bo  does  by  means  of  his  vote. 

▼Die  is,  however,  not  always  simply  an  expression  of  opin* 

If  it  were,  we  $houId  have  little  to  say  against  the  pro])o- 

W^  that  every  man  b  entitled  to  it,  as  one  of  his  natural 

,  and  tb«f«fore  re^pon$tible  only  to  bis  own  conscience  for 

lie  makes  of  it.    But  it  may  be,  and  very  frequently 

» fometliing  more  tlian  this ;  and  whenever  it  is  so,  its  ix>nso* 

are  fery  far  from  being  oongned  to  the  voter  himself. 
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The  vote  of  one  man,  insignificant  as  it  seems,  and  small  as  is 
the  force  which  it  derives  from  his  will,  may,  in  certain  combi- 
nations of  circumstances  which  nobody  can  foresee  or  contrd, 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  measure  vitally  affecting  the  con- 
ditiou  and  destiny  of  a  whole  nation.  Moreover,  no  man  ever 
casts  a  vote  on  a  question  about  which  there  is  any  division  of 
sentiment,  without  neutralizing  the  opinion  of  somebody  else. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  is  to  deprive  the  voice  of  one  of 
his  neighbors  of  all  weight,  or  in  fact  to  impose  silence  on  him 
just  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  dragged  away  from  the  polls 
before  depositing  his  ballot. 

Now  there  is  no  argument  in  support  of  the  natural  right  of 
individuals  to  a  power  of  this  sort,  the  exercise  of  which  may 
so  seriously  influence  the  welfare  of  other  human  beings,  which 
might  not  be  urged  with  almost  equal  force  in  favor  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  or  of  the  divine  mission  of  Csssars.  It 
would  be  difficult,  in  fact,  to  imagine  anything  more  repugnant 
to  the  ideas  on  which  all  true  democracy  is  based,  tlian  the 
notion  that  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  has  been  armed  with 
any  power  whatever  over  the  fate  of  others  as  a  personal  pre- 
rogative,—  something  which  may  be  claimed  and  is  claimed  by 
modern  democrats  for  each  inhabitant  of  a  free  state  in  virtue 
simply  of  his  age  and  sex. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some,  however,  that  the  theory  of 
democratic  government,  preached  by  the  majority  of  democratic 
writers  either  here  or  in  Europe,  is  after  all  a  matter  of  purely 
speculative  interest,  and  that  it  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  any 
practical  influence  on  affairs. 

It  is  true  that  the  fallacy  —  as  we  believe  it  to  be — has 
never  in  America  obtained  any  formal  recognition  in  legisla- 
tion. The  much-talked  of  right  of  all  who  pay  taxes  and 
obey  the  laws  to  share  in  the  government  has  never  been 
acknowledged  in  the  Constitution  of  any  of  the  States.  Wo- 
men, minors,  aliens,  and  negroes  are  either  totally  deprived 
of  the  franchise,  or  subjected  to  a  property  qualification.  In 
some  of  the  States  all  voters  are  forced  to  submit  to  an  edu- 
cational test.  But  in  spite  of  these  express  admissions  of  the 
inapplicability  of  the  cherished  principle,  even  to  a  political 
organization  like  that  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  the 
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Intelligent  community  in  the  world,  democratic  politicuns 
conlitiiic  to  talk  of  it  in  much  the  same  strain  as  of ''  eternal 
juitice,"  or  "  eternal  truth,"  without  apparently  ever  perccir- 
tngy  or  St  least  acknowledg^ing,  that  there  are  any  limits  to  its 
0|iBfmtion,  or  that  it  is  open  to  any  more  question  or  cavil  than 
tiiuui*8  right  to  his  life  or  to  the  fruits  of  his  indufitry*      And 
Ite  efibcl  of  this  manner  of  talking  and  thinking  upon  national 
^jfililios  |«,  in  our  opinion,  highly  iJijurious  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
^^^Kid  firtiicipiilly  in  this ;  that  it  banishes  or  conceals  from  the 
^^^■lect'  of  trusteeship  which  ought  always  to  underlie 

Hm  »*i  0  franchise,  and  which  is  the  only  sound  and 

nfe  iMais  of  citizenship*      It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
in  no  d*  t  '    country,  however  favored  by  circumstances, 

tft  which  irine  tliat  he  holds  the  suffrage,  not  as  a  per- 

wial  riglit,  but  lu  trust  for  t)ie  rest  of  the  community,  is  not 
eoii»t      *  t  to  the  voter's  mind  as  tlie  only  tnie  one,  will 

^^Jfci  I.  ,^  nuhle  purity  or  efficiency  in  the  govenimcnt 

^Mer'  be  witnessed.    The  steady  cultivation,  by  every  possible 
^HpnuoTf  of  ft  feeling  of  responsibility  to  others  than  ourselves 
^Blr  the  use  made  of  the  franchise,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
leciifO  ft  general  advance  towards  the  conscientiotis  pcrform- 
moe  of  this  most  im]K)rtant  of  all  our  social  duties. 
^^  Alibough  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  efforts  are  made 
^M  diffiisis  iltis  feeling  both  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  they 
^Kft  oerer  be  attended  with  even  a  fair  measure  of  success,  as 
^■ODf  as  tl>o  bulk  of  the  population  are  taught  from  their  child- 
Iiood  itiftt  every  male,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  has 
ttie  MUSIC  ^  '  *  'o  vote  that  he  has  to  air  or  light  or  to  the 
of  .  .    Tlie  idea  of  property  in  a  thing  is  a  simple 

which  ihe  popular  mind  readily  apprehends,  and,  once  op- 
1  subseipient  attempts  to  saddle  it  with  conditions 
m  arc  likely  to  prove  abortive,  as  everybody  will 
who  has  watched  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  create  a 
r  ..-,  f  ^^^j  regard  to  other  things  to  which  the  claim 
right  cannot  well  be  disputed,  —  such  as  health, 
,  and  riches.     How  often  and  how  solemnly  men  are 
ft...;..   .......f^i  Qufi  bodily  pcnvers,  th<^ir  wi*alth  and 

.are  all  given  them  for  the  promotion  of 
Iplory  unci  the  g»M>d  of  their  fellow-creatures  \  and  yet 
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who  does  not  know  how  lamentablj  small  U  fhe  influenoe  of 
these  teachings  on  the  majority  of  the  possessors  of  these 
gifts,  how  generally  the  idea  of  irresponsible  ownership  over- 
rides or  excludes  every  other  ?  One  of  the  results  of  the  great 
sanctity  with  which  modem  jurisprudenee  has,  for  reasons 
which  we  cannot  here  stop  to  discuss,  clothed  everything  bear- 
ing the  name  of  property,  has  been  the  creation  of  a  very 
strong  tendency — especially  amongst  Anglo-Saxons,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  marked  individualism  —  to  strip  it  of  all  con- 
ditions and  qualifications,  and  knit  it  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  person  of  the  owner,  as  if  it  were  an  emanation  from  him- 
self. This  has  been  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  hbtory  of 
the  modern  law  of  wills,  in  that  of  English  land  tenures,  and  in 
that  of  slavery  in  this  country.  No  such  absolute  dominion  over 
the  soil  as  that  claimed  and  exercised  by  Scoth  and  Irish  land- 
lords was  known  in  the  ancient  or  medieval  world,  and  the 
complete  degradation  of  the  slave  to  the  level  of  a  thing  was  a 
feat  reserved  for  the  legislation  of  our  own  age. 

Of  the  way  in  which  this  tendency  has  affected  the  popular 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  franchise,  there  are  abundant  illu»> 
trations  in  the  political  history  both  of  this  country  and  of 
France  and  England.  In  England  it  has  all  but  completely 
destroyed  electoral  purity.  The  farmer  uses  his  vote  to 
^^  oblige  his  landlord,"  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  would  dis- 
play in  lending  him  his  horse ;  and  in  the  boroughs,  as  reoent 
investigations  have  proved,  electors  sell  their  suffrages  as  un- 
blushingly,  and  almost  as  openly,  as  the  goods  on  their  counters. 
The  remarkable  picture  drawn  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  the 
now  famous  speech  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  comparatively  small  body  of  persons  who  then  possessed 
the  franchise  in  France,  reveals  the  striking  fact,  that  so  com- 
pletely had  they  come  to  look  on  it  as  personal  property,  that 
they  generally  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  a  man  owed  to  his 
relatives  to  use  it  in  whatever  way  would  most  redound  to 
their  personal  advantage.* 

In  the  United  States,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  trustee  is  not 
suggested  to  the  elector's  mind,  as  in  England,  or  as  in  France 
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before  1848,  hr  the  rirfble  legal  exclusion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Sktle  population  from  the  electoral  body.  But  there  is  in 
ereiy  democratic  country  a  body  of  persons  who  are,  to  all 
iniants  and  purposes^  deprived  of  all  share  in  leg:islatlon  ;  a  fact  J 
whMi  we  disguise  hy  calling  them  "the  minority/*  This* 
■litiority,  especially  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  stands 
twy  much  in  the  position  of  the  non-electors  in  those  conn- 
in  which  tlie  franchise  is  restricted  to  a  particular  class* 
Is  Ime,  it  can  always  remoire  its  disability  by  going  over  to 
emiDp  of  the  majority ;  but  as  this  means  the  surrender  of 
COnvietions*  or  in  otlier  words  suicide,  it  cannot  be  seriously  ' 
qiofcen  of  either  as  a  means  of  relief  or  as  a  distinction.  We 
naoott  by  any  choice  of  phrases,  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  the 
Molarity  elects  the  government,  and  is  apt  to  administer  it  iu 
own  fashion  and  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  under  the  influ- 
of  the  reigning  theory  of  the  nature  of  democracy,  the  ten- 
ia tliis  direction  grows  ^vevj  year  stronger  and  stronger. 
The  majority  is»  of  course,  liable  to  be  driven  from  power,  as 
iD  gYiTemmentf^  are,  by  its  own  excesses:  but  this  retribution 
rardy  oomea  in  free  countries,  except  through  a  long  course 
^  agtlatioii^  during  which  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  serious 
ry  ta  the  public  morals. 

catiJiot  undertake  to  discuss  here  all  the  means  by  which 
lendency  may  be  effectively  cheeked.  It  may  be  stated  in 
terms,  tliat  it  will  be  checked  in  proportion  to  the 
of  intelligence,  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of 
iy,  and  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  community  at  large. 
amotig  tlio  agencies  which  may  be  employed  to  hasten 
this  oonfummation,  there  stands  prominently  the  banishment 
from  political  literature  of  the  mischievous  fallacy,  tliat  per-  < 
am  armed  with  the  franchise  in  a  free  state  for  the  simple 
that  they  are  of  the  male  sex,  of  full  age,  and  nol  lunar 
lies  or  idiots. 

If  the  francbtae  be,  as  we  believe  it,  not  a  right,  but  a  trust 
eoinmitled  u>  each  individual  still  more  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
lail  of  the  iiatioii  than  for  his  own,  and  to  be  used  solely  for 
Iba  promotioii  of  the  general  progress  of  the  commimily  in  vir- 
tue and  knowledge,  which  is  after  all  the  only  real  progress,— 
It  is  a  conilUry  Erom  this,  that  tliero  are  difforent  degrees  of 
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fitness  for  the  exercise  of  it.  If  it  be  conferred  for  the  promo- 
tion of  certain  ends,  men's  sense  of  tiie  value  of  these  ends, 
and  their  skill  in  discovering  the  best  means  of  securing  them, 
must  vary  as  their  knowledge,  cultivation,  and  powers  of  mind 
vary.  Some  will  know  much  better  than  others  in  what  way 
a  vote  ought  to  be  used,  or,  in  other  words,  be  very  much 
better  judges  both  of  measures  and  of  men.  And  this  disposes 
at  once  of  the  extraordinary  notion,  which,  under  one  disguise 
or  another,  has  of  late  years  obtained  so  much  currency  in  the 
United  States,  that  nugorities  are  infallible,  that  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  an  opinion  is  to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  its  soundness, 
and  that,  after  being  adopted  by  the  people,  there  is  not  much 
left  for  those  who  differ  with  them,  let  their  training  or  ex- 
perience or  ability  be  what  it  may,  but  to  acquiesce  and  be 
silent.  What  those  who  are  possessed  with  this  notion  ask  us 
to  believe  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  God,  who  has  so 
constituted  man  that,  in  all  other  sciences,  tlie  highest  excel- 
lence and  deepest  insight  can  only  be  attained  by  the  careful 
cultivation  of  the  natural  powers,  has  left  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  political  science  —  that  which  perhaps  most 
strongly  influences  human  nature  and  destiny — to  the  passions 
or  selfish  instincts  of  the  least  cultivated  or  gifted  portion  of 
the  community.  And  it  is  to  the  spread  of  this  theory,  diflfer- 
ently  expressed  of  course,  that  we  owe  a  large  portion  of  that 
exclusion  of  men  of  high  culture  from  much  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  afibirs,  or  even  much  direct  influence  on  it, 
which  is  one  unfortunate  feature  of  our  political  life.  If  we 
watch  the  course  of  these  men  during  the  progress  of  any  great 
political  crisis,  we  shall  very  frequently  find  tliem  either  re> 
duced  to  inaction,  or  relegated  to  the  bumble  task  of  finding 
reasons  for  the  popular  decisions. 

Some  of  the  indirect  efifocts  of  this  doctrine  are  none  the 
less  mischievous  for  being  seldom  traced  to  their  proper  source. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  whatever  evil 
influence  foreign-bom  voters  exercise  on  our  politics  has  been 
due  to  the  false  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  franchise 
which  tliey  have  received  from  democratic  teachings  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  every  party  that  seeks  their  support  here  takies 
all  possible  pains  to  confirm. 
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Instead  of  bearing  t^  '  liise  always  sjwken  of  and  having 
it  iliraj9  premited  lo  i  ;  ;  >  l  a*?  a  trust  or  privilege,  something 
K»  bo  highly  Talued  and  carerully  u^ed,  every  ignorant  [le^saiit 
foot  on  Ofir  shores  hears,  from  the  moment  of  his  land- 
thml  il  is  a  right  to  wliich  his  age  and  sex  entitle  him  for  his 
film  gpdcial  use  and  behoof,  not  simply  hy  the  laws  of  the  laud» 
ksl  bjr  Ui^  laws  of  nature,  Tlie  idea  tliat  the  roH  of  the  cam- 
MPUty  baa  anything  to  say  to  the  manner  in  wliich  he  employs 
;  that  be  is  bounds  in  casting  his  ballot,  to  take  any  thought  for 
nctioital  honor,  or  for  the  feelings,  tastes,  or  traditions  of 
firthers'  labor  and  self-denial  have  made  the  republic 
and  splendid  refuge  for  poverty  and  misfortune  which 
fliHb  it ;  that  he  has  anything  to  learn  from  its  men  of  edu- 
n  touching  the  policy  of  the  government,  or  the  merits  or 
ta  of  legislation,  —  is  something  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
bat  rarely  offered  for  his  consideration.  To  such  a 
i  has  this  worship  of  majorities  run  of  late,  that  it  is  lead- 
\  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  press  and  many  of  our 
men,  to  a  sort  of  hostility  to  everybody  who  possesaes 
y,  apparently  for  no  lietter  reason  than  tfiat  they  are 
the  fever  in  number.  Nobody  who  has  paid  much  attention 
o«r  politica]  disctt^ions  of  late  years,  both  in  and  out  of 
can  have  avoided  being  struck  by  the  general  ten- 
to  exalt  and  glorify  ^  the  poor,''  apparently  for  the  sim- 
n  that  they  are  poor,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree 
iale  **the  rich*';  and,  singularly  enougli,  tlie  stand- 
of  weakli  aeems  to  be,  in  political  phraseology,  evi>ry  year 
lower  and  lower.  It  appeared  iu  a  recent  debate  on 
fte  BDraliMnl  Bill  in  the  Senate,  that  to  be  ^  rich,''  for  polit- 
ical pnrpw&e*,  a  man  need  now-a-days  only  possess  an  income 
of  two  iknnaaDd  dollars  a  jrear,  no  matter  from  what  source  he 
deiifva  il.  Onea  in  reeeipt  of  this  or  any  greater  sum  annn- 
aH;,  wbeliier  aa  the  wages  of  labor  or  the  interest  on  savings, 
il  ieened  to  be  the  eoncluston  of  some  of  the  speakers  that  lie 
loei  all  elaain  to  tendernesa,  ooiiaideration,  or  even  justice*  on 
liia  part  of  the  goTeniment  It  was  gravely  prapised  hy  one 
lo  draft  htm,  or,  tn  caite  Ite  provided  a  substitute,  to 
a  lax  iif  five  fier  cent  on  hta  income  for  the  full  ti^rm  for 
\m  mtirtit  bare  been  liable  to  aerve* 
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What  makes  this  tendency  all  the  more  singular,  and,  let  us 
add,  all  the  more  dangerous,  is  the  fact  that  hereditary  wealth 
may  be  said  to  be  so  rare  in  the  United  States  as  to  be  almost 
\inkuown.  Nearly  all  those  who  possess  property  bare  aocu- 
mulated  it  by  their  own  industry,  prudence,  and  self-denial, — 
qualities  which  are  of  the  highest  ralue  in  every  country,  but 
which,  it  may  be  safely  alleged,  must  be  possessed  by  the  bulk 
of  the  citizens  of  a  republic  in  order  to  insure  its  stability. 
Consequently  property-holders  are  in  reality  the  most  valu* 
able  portion  of  the  population,  and  small  property-holders, 
those  who  have  already  given  proofs  of  their  intelligence  and 
of  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  and  to  raise  their  children,  are 
that  class  of  all  others  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  legisla- 
tion to  foster  and  encourage. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that,  under  the  influence  of  such  teach- 
ings as  these,  the  foreign  element  in  our  population  should  play 
a  part  in  politics  that  fills  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
dispassionate  observers  with  alarm  as  to  the  consequences  of 
the  immigration  which  still  continues  to  pour  in,  and  which 
many  of  those  whose  idea  of  progress  is  limited  to  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  hail  with  delight.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that 
that  most  important  function  of  popular  government  —  the 
education  of  those  who  live  under  it  —  should  be  so  ill  per- 
formed as  it  now  notoriously  is  in  many  districts,  and  produce 
so  little  impression,  at  least  on  the  mass  of  ^^  adopted  citizens," 
when  every  pains  is  taken  by  democratic  leaders  to  represent 
the  office  of  elector  as  something  which  calls  for  no  qualifica- 
tions beyond  a  human  form  and  the  masculine  gender,  and 
which  entails  even  fewer  responsibilities  than  the  possession  of 
a  suit  of  clothes. 

By  far  the  most  important  political  problem  before  the 
nation  at  this  moment  is  that  concerning  the  immediate  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  the  liberated  slaves.  While  rec- 
ognizing fully  the  impolicy  of  excluding,  where  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided,  any  portion  of  the  population  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  rest,  tlie  the- 
ory of  the  franchise  for  which  we  have  been  contending,  if 
sound,  suggests  certain  considerations  with  regard  to  its  be* 
stowal  on  them  which  it  would  be  neither  prudent  nor  just  to 
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HWlook,  eTcn  on  the  part  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
OMNit  frieiiiilf  to  the  claims  of  the  negroes,  and  who  bclieTe 
thAi  the  reurgariiziition  of  the  Southern  society,  and  tlie  future 
petoe  of  the  Balioo,  both  require  the  abolition  of  all  political 
diitiiictioDB  drawn  from  color. 

The  joj  wliich  we  feel  at  tlie  disappearance  of  slavery 
ftDm  our  K>U  must  not  make  us  unmindful  of  all  that  has 
bMfi  stidy  and  justly  said,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of  its 
dbcU  on  the  character  of  the  slave.  If  even  hall*  what  we 
have  beard  of  it  from  those  who  have  studied  its  workbgs  be 
Iniet  Umi  worst  scars  it  inflicts  are  not  those  wliich  it 
ksTea  on  the  bodies  of  its  victims.  It  begets,  we  know,  an 
bdiflbretioe  and  insensibility  to  the  obligation  of  truth.  It 
fatfoya  ■elf'-re^ect^  as  well  as  respect  for  property  and  for  the 
BUTiage  tie.  Its  systematic  refusal  to  recognize  any  moral 
ftltoii  between  parents  and  children  has  of  course  a  strong 
lenqr  to  extinguish  that  sense  of  parental  responsibility 
is  the  Tery  basis  of  civil  society.  It  purposely  keeps  the 
lerslanding  in  the  lowest  and  darkest  condition  to  which 
be  reduced  by  external  circumstances.  It  prevents  the 
ion  of  habits  of  industry,  by  refusing  to  labor  its  just 
I,  ftnd  .^'  no  better  incentive  to  exertion  than  the 

Mimon  ily  fear.     And  it  keeps  even  the  instincts 

b  a  railimentary  condition,  by  exempting  the  slave  from  the 
aDxielies  and  cares  of  the  savage  or  wild  beast. 

We  are  hr  from  suggesting  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
bat  been  sabjected  to  Uie  operation  of  an  agency  of  this  sort 
Itettld  be  allowed  to  form  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
eitfieoship  ;  but  we  doubt  if  sound  statesmanship  does  not 
r«|atm  that  it  be  deemed,  in  practice,  sufficient  to  raise  a  pre- 
fQinplioij  '  Witness,  to  be  rebutted  by  each  voter  for  himself, 
■  eoboit  '\  test.     What  the  nature  of  this  test  should  be, 

\  b  n«l  ftry  difficult  to  decide.  No  modern  republic  can,  in 
ion,  be  said  to  rest  on  a  sure  foundation,  in  which  the 
*i  read  understaiidingly  is  not  possessed  i>y  all  or 
ly  all  v'oier^.  We  have  just  had,  in  the  Southern  insur- 
ion,  a  iremendotts  demonstration  of  this  proposition.  A 
|iaople  wlio  cannot  read  in  modem  times  becomes  the  blind 
toed  of  an  educated  few,  a«  naturally  aa  sheep  become  the  prey^ 
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of  wolves.  The  ability  to  read  is  not  only  the  best  attainable 
indication  of  general  intelligence,  but  the  only  proof,  consti- 
tuted as  society  now  is,  which  a  man  can  ofler  of  liis  fitness  to 
follow  or  take  part  in  various  political  discussions  of  the  day, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  facts  and  arguments  necessaiy 
to  the  formation  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  judg- 
ment on  any  public  measure  or  public  man.  By  reading,  we 
need  hardly  say,  we  do  not  mean  that  singular  educational 
test  imposed  on  the  voter  in  some  of  the  States,  by  which  the 
recitation  of  a  scrap  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  or 
of  the  Constitution  is  allowed  to  establish  a  man's  claim  to 
the  franchise.  What  should  be  required  of  a  voter  who  is  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  read  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  £Bdr  exhi- 
bition of  his  capacity  to  read  a  newspaper  of  election-day  in 
an  intelligible  manner;  not  because  newspapers  are  a  veiy 
high  or  very  instructive  species  of  literature,  but  because  they 
have  become  in  our  day  the  only  means  by  which  the  citizens 
of  a  free  state  can  either  interchange  their  opinions  or  concert 
plans  of  political  action.  It  is  the  modern  equivalent  for  the 
meeting  in  the  agora.  In  the  ancient  republics  the  citizens 
were  a  comparatively  small  body,  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
frequently,  discussing  public  questions  with  each  other,  and 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
community.  Nearly  all  knowledge,  too,  was  at  that  time 
communicated  orally,  and  the  memory  is  believed  to  have 
possessed  a  strength  which  the  printing-press  has  long  ago 
destroyed.  So  that  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  might  have  been  a 
very  intelligent  and  well-informed  man,  without  knowing  one 
letter  from  the  other. 

A  republic  of  the  size  of  ours  woiild,  therefore,  in  those 
days,  have  been  pronounced  an  impossibility,  and  in  those  days 
it  was  an  impossibility.  But  the  newspaper  brings  the  voter 
in  Kansas  into  almost  as  close  and  intimate  communion  with 
the  voter  in  New  York,  as  if  they  met  every  day  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  that  the  electors  rely  more  and  more  on  it  every 
day  for  the  formation  and  diffusion  of  their  opinions,  must  be 
evident  to  everybody  who  watches  the  drift  of  popular  habits 
amongst  ourselves.  Speeches  are  certainly  listened  to,  but  the 
influence  of  oratory  in  politics  is  every  year  decreasing,    k 
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In  our  day  posisesses  little  potency  till  it  is  printed ;  aiid 

ij  who  pays  much  attention  to  those  that  are  delivered, 

'  **an    tho   stump**  or  in  the  various  legislatures,  caa 

seeing  how  largely  they  consist  of  a  rehash  of  **  edito- 

OQ  tlto  mmt  qnesttoDd.     During  a  Presidential  or  other 

0,  the  *^  great  demoiiatrations'*  ai*o  poorly  attended  by 

rrttding  classes ;  and  at  the  South,  where  reading  is  a  com- 

iltircly  mre  accotiipltshment,  the  stump  po^s^csse^  an  impor* 

in  electioneeriog  which  it  has  never  assumed  here. 

▼cuter,  ihciefore,  who,  in  our  day  and  in  a  republic  like 

cenoQt  read,  may  be  ^aid  to  labor,  for  all  political  pur* 

»,  under  aiental  incapacity.    He  stands  towards  the  ro^  of 

iciieiis  f^Tj  much  in  the  position  in  which  a  deaf  muta 

heire  stood  iu  Greece*     He  is   of  necessity  imperfectly 

|fori0ed  with  regard  to  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  national 

,  b  at  the  mercy  of  anybody  who  has  any  interest  in  deceiv- 

hioit  and  becomes  one  of  a  cla^s  which  is  isolated  in  feel- 

aa  well  as  in  opinions  by  a  barrier  which  is  none  the  lesa 

•idable  for  \m\\^  invisible.     When  we  propose,  therefore, 

require  of  the  negro  proof  of  his  ability  to  read  before  al- 

itif^  bim  to  vote,  we  seek  to  impose  no  restriction  on  him 

would  not  impose  on  the  white  man  as  well. 

hands  of  any  man  to  whom  this  requirement  would 

mti  ittsurmountable  obstacle,   the  franchise  would  cer^ 

i\f  prove  simply  a  delusion  and  a  snare.     And  it  is  fair  to 

from  what  is  already  known  of  the  freedmon,  that  the 

exaetioti   of  this  qnaliKcation  from  them  at  the  polls   would 

continue  very  long  to  exclude  any  considerable  number 

tlie  doctoral  Wdy^  while  it  would  almost  certainly  prove 

tbe  mean^  of  stimulating  the  great  mass  of  them  in  the  acqui- 

of  kiiowletige  and  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

I  argument  in  favor  of  tlie  general  bestowal  of  political 

on  the  freed  men  without  the  imposition  of  a  test,  drawn 

the  well-known  efficacy  of  the  franchise  as  a  means  of 

ioQ,  notrnd  a.*«  it  undoubtedly  is  when  applied  either  to 

minorities,  m  the  foreign  immigrants  in  this  country,  or 

en  »:»-<• -Ttt   the   training   of  many  generation!!   in   tlie 

lary  »f  social  life,  J^uch  as  the  working  claseea  of 

France  or  Eoglatid  or  Germany,  would  seem  to  call  for  some  . 
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modification  when  applied  to  the  case  of  an  immense  bodj  of 
men  like  the  negroes,  suddenly  liberated  from  tlie  lowest  form 
of  human  degradation,  and  isolated  by  certain  marked  peculi- 
arities, both  moral  and  physical,  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  repeat,  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  discussing 
this  question,  that  the  franchise  cannot  be  so  bestowed  as  to  be 
simply  an  instrument  of  elevation,  or  so  that  the  use  made  of 
it  by  the  voter  shall  affect  himself  only.  It  is  and  must  be  a 
power,  as  well  as  a  means  of  training.  The  manner  in  which 
a  million  of  men  use  it,  besides  influencing  their  own  welfare, 
influences  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  it  may  be 
used  in  such  fashion  as  to  deprive  another  million  of  all  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  national  affairs.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  training  power  of  citizenship  would  be  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  imposition  of  such  conditions  as  we  have 
suggested  above.  Any  man  whom  citizenship  would  elevate 
or  improve,  would  be  very  ready  to  fulfil  them.  Any  man  who 
failed  or  refused  to  do  so,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  benefit 
either  himself  or  others  by  the  use  he  would  make  of  it. 

We  are  not  so  visionary  as  ever  to  look  for  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  party  organizations  from  the  politics  of  free  com- 
munities, or  to  suppose  tliat  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  carry 
on  a  popular  government  without  them.  They  stand  in  very 
much  the  same  relation  to  opinion  that  the  engine  does  to 
steam.  They  furnish  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
make  its  impression  on  society  and  government;  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that,  much  as  they  have  been  declaimed 
against,  they  stimulate  thought  on  political  questions,  by  asso- 
ciating the  spread  of  certain  ideas  with  the  honors  and  exulta- 
tion of  victory.  To  prevent  them,  however,  from  shutting  the 
state  itself  out  of  view  altogether,  and  concentrating  the 
thoughts  and  even  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  in  themselves 
alone,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  prizes  for  which  they 
struggle  should  be  great,  and  that  tlie  interests  which  they 
represent  should  possess  both  dignity  and  importance.  In  all 
free  countries  there  exists,  as  long  as  the  questions  on  which 
opinion  is  divided  are  trivial  or  promise  no  striking  or  serious 
result,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  decided,  that  tendency  to 
convert  party  organizations  from  means  into  ends,  which  King- 
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Itke  remarks  as  ezisting  in  some  European  countries  with  re- 
prd  to  armies.  During  a  long  peace,  the  drill,  the  discipline, 
and  geoeral  ap{jearance  of  the  men  are  apt  to  assume  the  lir^t 
(iliee  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  leaders,  and  tlie  ohjects  for  which  tho 
npmeni  or  corps  exists  to  be  altogether  forgotten.  A  party 
from  whkb  principles  or  ideas  have  departed ,  which  is  held 
MgHlier  simply  by  the  esfprit  de  corps,  or  the  traditional  at- 
tuhdkents  of  the  memliers  to  the  name,  is  somewhat  like  an 
iniied  force,  which  can  manceuvre  beautifully  on  the  parade- 
groiitid^  but  16  confounded  and  paralyzed  by  the  noise  and  dis- 
order of  the  battle-field. 

Add  yel  this  was  very  nearly  the  condition  to  which  a  long 
d  of  almost  uul>roken  prosperity  reduced  parties  in  the 
\musd  States*  The  form  of  government  had  been  definitely 
settled,  and  it  had  become  certain  that  the  new  republic  was 
dadicmled,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  to  democracy.  There 
vas  Aotbing  to  differ  about  po5sesf»ing  enough  vital  interest 
la  ittr  tlie  national  heart  or  touch  the  national  conscience. 
Slaferyi  it  is  true,  was  there,  with  all  its  hideousness  and 
ill  its  |>rou:iise  of  coming  woe ;  but  nobody  regarded  it,  except 
i  naall  band  of  far-sighted  thinkers  and  a  few  fanatics.  Long 
jiAii  bad  to  elapse  before  it  assumed  the  rank  of  a  national 
ffikB&dtm.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  nothing  to  agitate  about 
wliich  possessed  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  any  but  a 
ipeeiilmiive  importance.  There  wore  no  wars,  no  seditions,  no 
fibertiee  to  \k  asserted  or  defended,  no  privileges  to  be  over- 
dtmwtit  na  principles  to  be  vindicated.  The  public  tlirew  itself 
leoor ''  'nto  the  work  of  making  money;  but  the  party 

irgnii  remained,  and,  fur  want  of  better  employment, 

earned  on  a  war  of  ones  and  catchwords,  fought  about  leaders 
lilong  n  <  e  still  lingered  in  the  arena,  and  at 

bit  fbagh  lothing  more. 

We  should  certainly  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful 
fiir  Iho  war,  bold  as  the  ^tatemont  may  seem,  if  it  had  done 
Mlhiilg  ehe  tlian  put  an  end  to  this  ignoble  game,  and  give 
puties  bjftier  and  more  momentous  subjects  of  strife.  But  it  is 
efidr-      *    -  '  rhe  old  ideas  and  old  pnicticcs  have  mun- 

igod  Ni!$elrcs  into  the  new  era,  and  arc  likely 

to  preserre  tbcir  place  in  it  in  spite  of  the  gravity  which  the 
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et'eiitB  of  the  last  four  yean  have  iufuaed  into  flie  national  pol- 
itics. Tlie  great  doctrine  that  a  victorious  party  is,  after  all, 
only  the  trustee  of  the  nation,  which  was  entirely  banished  from 
the  public  sight  during  the  period  of  reckless  trifling  and  cor- 
ruption which  preceded  the  Rebellion,  has  not  yet  regained  its 
ascendency,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  until  its  claims  to  reoc^ 
nition  are  forced  on  professional  politicians  with  a  strong  hand 
by  the  public  at  large.  To  these  men,  no  matter  to  which  side 
they  belong,  it  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  thorouglily  distasteful. 
The  habit  of  regarduig  tlie  various  public  offices  as,  first  and 
foremost,  means  of  rewarding  services  rendered  in  electioneer- 
ing, and  only  secondarily  as  instruments  of  administering  the 
national  government,  has  grown  so  inveterate  with  most  of 
those  who  at  present  make  politics  a  pursuit,  that  they  are  apt 
to  regard  anybody  who  suggests  such  reforms  as  making  the 
places  of  officials  permanent,  or  their  appointment  dependent 
on  their  qualifications,  or  giving  them  promotion  in  regular 
gradation,  or  providing  pensions  for  the  superannuated,  as  a 
visionary,  to  whom  it  is  not  worth  tlie  while  of  *^  practical 
men  "  to  listen.  In  fact,  large  numbers  of  the  latter  class  are 
now  so  used  to  the  present  system,  that  they  never  think  of  any 
other  as  possible,  and  look  on  ^*  rotation  in  office  "  as  an  insep- 
arable incident  of  all  democracy.  The  ridiculous  custom  of 
selecting  the  Cabinet  of  a  new  President  from  amongst  the  dis- 
appointed aspirants  to  the  office  of  tlie  same  party,  to  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  adhered  with  such  simple  fidelity,  and  of  cousullr 
ing  ^'  the  claims"  of  geographical  localities  in  filling  some  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  public  employ,  are  among  the 
indirect  consequences  of  the  belief  that  Uie  majority  is  a  final 
cause,  and  that  its  chief  business  is  to  secure  its  position  and 
reward  its  adherents. 

One  of  the  obvious  results  of  tliis  system,  and  one  of  the 
most  mischievous,  is  that  the  government  rarely  finds  itself 
able  to  secure  the  best  men  for  its  civil  service.  Its  subordi- 
nate offices  are  not  sought  as  desirable  positions  by  persons  of 
high  character  and  qualifications,  and  are  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  too  often  bestowed  on  men  who  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  other  walks  of  life,  or  who  have  made  electioneering 
a  profession.    So  that  we  witness  at  this  moment  the  extraoi^ 
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fyoMTj  fact,  that  to  be  the  servant  of  what  is  fondly  called  "  the 
losl  gov*  I  the  world  ever  saw,*'  Dot  only  does  not,  as  ia 

pitier  eon  mise  a  man  in  the  social  bcoIc,  but  actually 

fcflecta  something  rory  like  discredit  on  him-  Of  course  the 
miitleiiaiioe  of  thorougli  distetpliiie  or  respousibility  auiong^^t  a 
^ody  tboa  compo^d  is  impossible.  Its  members  have  oothitig 
bope,  arid  rery  little  to  fear.  As  they  are  uot  appointed  be- 
tkey  ar«  considered  valuable,  they  are  not  dismissed 
feynd  to  be  worthle^f^,  and  rarely  could  be  dismissed 
Ttthout  giving  offi^tice  to  some  loflueniial  patrou,  who  had 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  administration  or  managed 
its  apprehensions.  The  want  of  all  means,  on  the 
of  beads  of  departmental,  either  of  rewarding  merit  or  pun- 
neglect  or  incompetency,  of  course  produces  the  usual 
"-*  waste,  corruption,  and  iueffieiency.  And  the  temp- 
to  dishonesty  or  negligence  amongst  the  eraph>yees  is 
by  the  nefarious  practice — in  which  all  parties,  wo 
fSgroi  to  wiy,  indulge — of  extortitig  from  them  a  portion  of  the 
Mlaries  paid  them  by  the  public  by  way  of  subscription  towards 
election  ex|jenses,  making  dismissal  the  penalty  of  refusal  to  pay. 
Thb  tiije  sometimes  nuis  so  high,  as  was  proved  on  a  recent 
nolorsoiu^  trial  in  New  York,  as  twonty-fivo  per  cent  of  the  in- 
of  the  poor  wretclies  wlio  have  to  submit  to  it*  Nothing 
better  exemplify  than  this  does  the  extent  to  which  poht- 
ieal  partieo  have  become  indoctrinated  with  the  notion  that 
^^rhieberer  of  tlicm  happens  to  be  in  power  is  for  the  time  be- 
^Hkr  Ike  I'tate*  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  use  all  its  resources, 
^^^  n,  for  its  own  etids,  however  selfish. 

^H     .         ,  jf  administrative  reform  possessed  before  the 

war  very  little  of  what,  in  popular  parlance,  is  called  "  practical 
iiywlinfie  ** ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  damage  done  by 
admbiislralmi  abniea  was  small*  But  this  was  entirely  owing 
lo  ihe  fact  that  the  machinery  of  government  was  very  limited 
in  ttESeni,  and  bad  very  little  work  to  do.  The  collection  and  , 
outlay  of  a  rerentio  of  sixty  or  eighty  milHons,  the  mainto* 
Muioa  of  an  army  of  6rtoen  thousand  men  and  of  a  navy  of  a 
bimdred  abtpi,  oObrod  but  a  narrow  field  of  operations,  at 
wiwal,  to  oegligenofi  or  fraud.  But  we  have  now  a  host  of 
lAa-fBlbtrtia,  ao  oxciso  system  which  throws  its  net  over  ak 
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most  every  act  of  life,  one  of  the  largest  armies  and  largest 
navies  in  the  world ;  and  the  vast  and  complicated  civil  service 
by  which  all  these  have  to  be  managed  and  directed  is  liable^ 
under  the  existing  political  usage,  to  be  utterly  disarranged.or 
broken  up  once  in  four  years  by  the  dismissal  of  everybody 
connected  with  it.  We  should  insult  the  intelligence  of  our 
readers  by  offering  to  prove  that  tlie  maintenance  of  any  such 
usage  under  present  circumstances  must  end  in  disaster  to  our 
institutions,  or  in  a  radical  change  in  their  character.  The 
employment  of  such  a  large  body  of  officials  as  electioneering 
agents  would  of  itself,  in  a  very  short  time,  render  the  Presi- 
dential election  the  merest  farce,  and  render  executive  respon- 
sibility a  sham.  And  to  suppose  that  business  so  extensive, 
so  complicated,  so  wide  in  its  ramifications  —  dealing  with  so 
many  important  and  delicate  interests,  and  offering,  as  it  must 
offer  under  the  best  system  of  administration,  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  fraud  and  misconduct — as  that  of  our  government 
has  become,  can  be  carried  on  without  radical  changes,  is  to 
display  great  ignorance  both  of  human  nature  and  of  political 
science.  We  must  have  a  general  rule  for  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees; their  tenure  of  office  must  be  made  dependent  on 
their  good  behavior ;  there  must  be  promotion  as  a  reward 
for  fidelity  and  ability,  and  pensions  as  a  refuge  for  old  age. 
In  other  words,  some  inducement  must  be  held  out  to  honest 
and  competent  men  to  enter  the  public  service,  to  remain  in  it 
and  behave  well  in  it. 

The  control  of  the  people  over  the  administration  would  be 
amply  secured,  and  secured  in  accordance  with  the  soundest 
democratic  principles,  if  no  offices  were  made  vacant  by  a 
change  of  administration,  except  those  of  the  President  and  of 
the  heads  of  departments.  It  is  well  known  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive  to  the  public  is  under  the  present  sys- 
tem reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to 
shield  all  bad  appointments  under  the  plea  of  party  customs  or 
obligations,  and  that  the  Senate  aids  him  in  doing  so.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  minor 
offices  of  government  from  party  competition  at  every  election 
would  exercise  a  purifying  influence  on  politics.  What  attracts 
iucb  swarms  of  needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  to  the 
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rena  —  men  whose  very  presence  in  it  has  made  the 
iiician ''  a  term  of  reproach  —  is  undoubtedly  the  mul- 
tElode  of  *naall  prizes  which  are  at  every  election  placed  within 
ibo  remeh  of  those  who  now  make  a  trade  of  striving  for  them 
1^  retailing  them.  Remove  them,  and  this  class  would,  we  are 
tttiaftod,  eease  to  take  much  interest  in  public  afTaii's,  and  the 
iiiftiwgiiment  of  them  would  naturally  fall  —  at  least  to  a  far 
gresler  extent  than  at  present  —  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
fcd  •ome  interest  in  the  national  welfare,  and  some  generous 
09iiMni  for  the  national  reputation.  But  as  we  have  said  be- 
bre,  we  need  not  hope  for  changes  of  this  sort  from  the  hands 
«f  Iboie  eminently  "  practical "  sages  called  *'  party  leaders/' 
td  wbom  electioneering  and  "lobbying''  comprise  the  whole 
•cience  of  government.  They  live  by  these  abuses,  and  they 
tfe  able  to  live  by  them  solely  by  their  success  in  persuading 
ike  people  that  their  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  is 
the  wily  truly  '*  democratic ''  one.  Every  attempt  to  bring  the 
•dministretion  really  under  the  control  of  the  public,  to  make 
il  really  amenable  to  the  honest  and  enlightened  opinion  of 
die  nation^  is  denounced  by  this  class  as  *' aristocratic  **  or 
^^aM»aarchical,**  —  as  '*  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tioaa  ^  or  '*  un-American  " ;  and  tlie  experience  of  nearly  forty 
jmcB  in  the  use  of  this  clap-trap  and  cant  has  rendered  them 
»  dexterotis,  that  they  generally  manage  to  cover  everyljody 
who  directly  assails  them  or  their  practices  with  odium,  and 
drive  htm  into  private  life  as  a  **  fanatic,"  a  ^*  visionary/*  or 
an  **  old  fogy." 

When  we  look  about  us  in  quest  of  the  agencies  by  which 
the  American  people  is  to  be  aided  and  enlightened  in  prepar* 
iag  it»elf  and  Its  institutions  for  the  great  responsibilities 
wtilch  it  has  incurred  through  the  war,  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  Ihe  momentous  trust  which  has  devolved  upon  it  as  the 
eoisteqtieiice  of  the  firm  gmsp  with  which  it  now  holds  posaee- 
lioit  of  Ibe  continent,  we  confess  that  the  prospect  is  not  wholly 
eaoovtraging.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  to  happen  here* 
after  by  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  we  shall  be  driven  to 
tl»t  condaitoti  thai  Ihe  great  (rroblems  which  will  hencefor* 
irard  prcaenl  Uiemaalree  for  solution  at  every  stei»  ^'"  ^^^^'^  ^ 
be  eolred  lo  a  laiige  degree  by  the  blind  drift  of  events^  —  tliat 
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we  shall  too  often  either  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  cii^ 
Gumstances,  or  possess  no  better  means  of  controlling  tbem 
than  the  natural  force  of  the  nation.  We  are  far  from  under- 
rating the  strength  of  this  force.  But  let  it  be  ever  so  power- 
ful, it  will  always  be  in  a  certain  sense  ^^  brute  force,"  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  exerted  under  the  direction  of  skill,  experience,  and 
culture.  As  long  as  its  movements  are  not  controlled  by  in* 
telligent  forethought,  it  will  never  reach  its  results  exce^  by 
processes  purely  empirical,  and  after  a  prodigious  waste  6t 
strength,  of  time,  of  faith  and  hope  and  enthusiasm. 

Some  striking  indications  of  what  we  fear  on  this  score  are 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  military  organixation,  and  ot 
the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  raise  revenue 
by  taxation  during  the  recent  war.  The  most  wonderful  re- 
sults were  achieved ;  but  in  both  cases  there  was  an  en4Mrmous 
strain  thrown  upon  tlie  vital  force  of  the  nation,  which  the 
command  of  greater  skill  and  training,  and  greater  respect  for 
discipline,  organization,  and  experience,  might  have  enabled 
us  to  avoid.  Those  who  think  it  a  good  plan  for  a  people 
to  accept  no  rule  or  principle  which  it  has  not  itself  tested, 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
overtasking  national  as  well  as  individual  nerves,  and  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  exhaustion  which  does  not  show  itself  either 
in  custom-house  or  in  agricultural  tables,  a  weariness  which  ii 
not  incompatible  with  prodigious  activity  in  making  money, 
which  the  very  love  of  material  good  often  hastens,  and  which 
often  ends  in  making  men  first  careless  about  popular  govern* 
ment,  and  then  hostile  to  it.  There  was^  for  instance,  no  lesson 
of  history  and  no  deduction  from  principles  of  human  nature 
clearer  than  that  which  told  of  the  fatal  influence  of  slavery 
on  public  morals,  ou  politics,  and  on  industry ;  but  nothing 
short  of  actual  experiment  was  suflEkient  to  convince  the  body 
of  the  people  of  its  real  danger.  We  have  learnt  only  through 
four  years  of  war,  and  the  desolation  of  half  a  continent,  to  be- 
lieve what  all  the  wisest  men  in  tlie  world  have  been  telling  us 
for  a  whole  century.  The  political  and  moral  value  of  a  system 
of  forced  labor  was  actually  still  a  debated  question  four  years 
ago,  or  less,  in  many  parts  of  the  North ;  now,  everybody  has 
made  up  his  mind  about  it ;  but  surely  it  ought  to  have  been 
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pMBble  to  roacli  a  coiicIii?ion  m  plain  without  wading  through 
ilu|riiter  and  piling  up  a  mountain  of  debt* 

The  fpeclacle  of  a  great  nation  limping  and  stumbling  to  ita 
faiiiij  is  not  a  pleasing  or  a  hopeful  one ;  and  thotigh  mistakes 
mi  irast4^  of  power  cannot  under  our  sjrstem,  anj  more  than 
BiAer  loj  other  system  of  government,  be  entirely  avoided,  they 
iBftT  be  reduced  to  a  minimrim ;  and  to  effect  thii^t  a  largo  ^liare 
of  tbo  brains  and  culture  of  the  country  must  be  brought  to 
hmr  on  the  work  of  govornmeiit.     We  have  no  hesitation  in 
omduding,  even  with  the  data  now  before  us,  that  this  is  esseti* 
tal  lo  the  suce«ss  of  the  '*  great  experiment/*    Whatever  in  our 
lodal  or  political  arrangements  tends  to  secure  this  result  may 
te  pTODoaiiced  good ;  whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  retard  it  may 
ki  pronottneed  bad.     The  feature  in  all  democratic  govern- 
ftMU  now  in  existence  which  excites  most  alarm  and  mi?giv- 
lig  smotigsl  philoicophical  observers,  is  the  absence  of  vigorous 
lltaapC  to  secure  it;  and  this  alarm  is  heightened  i>y  the  small 
iinount  of  concent  which,  as  a  general  rule,  democratic  com- 
anoitias  evince  al>out  it*     That  more  study  and  training  may 
le  every  year  called  into  the  service  of  our  government,  as  the 
lopolar  ippreciation  of  their  value  increases,  and  as  the  grow- 
ing oomplGxity  of  our  affairs  calls  for  them,  is  very  possible ; 
bQl  ifitarance  and  recklessness  may,  in  the  mean  time,  work 
iftfiaito  mischief  among  us*     The  only  aid  which  the  busiest, 
resUesa  community  in  the  world,  that  which  is  perhaps 
tfwi  any  other  absorbed  in  material  pursuits,  receives,  and 
without  some  great  cliange  is  likely  to  receive,  in  forming  its 
toas  on   the  thousand   momentous   questions   which    the 
it  has  aaaumed  in  the  world  will  now  force  it  to  decide 
y  crery  ycsir,  is  offered  by  the  clergy  and  the  prosfl* 
Wfth  the  goodness  or  badtiess  of  the  "  taste"  displayed  by 
fbe  darnr  tA  disensstng  political  questions  in  the  pulpit,  we 
ba?«  notltiug  to  do ;  nor  arc  we  at  present  concerned  witli  the 
dbcl  of  this  practice  either  on  religion  or  on  religious  teaeli- 
bg«     We  have  no  heHitation  in  expressing  the  opinion,  how- 
•fW,  lliat,  dtiriiig  sacli  crises  as  the  anii^slaver}*  struggle  and 
the  pmcni  war,  the  influence  of  political  preairhing  on  ptdiiics 
and  society  has  been  benencial,  and  has  done  much  to  supply 
of  the  grpat  waiitv  of  our  time.     But  tho  clergy  do  not 
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now  constitute  what  Coleridge  calls  "  the  clerisy  "  of  any  civil- 
ized country.  They  are  not,  in  other  words,  the  guardians 
and  teachers  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  sole  repos- 
itory of  tlie  knowledge  of  the  nation,  and  the  only  persons 
competent  to  instruct  it  in  whatever  the  interests  of  progress 
require  it  to  learn.  The  range  of  their  studies  everywhere  has 
become  very  much  contracted  since  the  period  when  they 
formed  the  only  cultivated  class  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  has  not  expanded  as  the  field  of  science  has 
expanded.  Their  education  in  modern  times,  like  that  of  all 
other  professions,  has  become  peculiarly  professional,  and  is, 
therefore,  concentrated  on  a  very  small  number  of  subjects. 
And  although  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  rank  in 
America  above  any  other  in  the  community  in  general  attain- 
ments, the  nature  of  their  duties  and  of  their  training,  and 
the  sort  of  social  isolation  to  which  usage  condemns  them,  as 
well  as  the  habit  which  they  are,  in  a  certam  sense,  driven  into 
cultivating,  of  attaching  little  or  no  influence  to  purely  ma- 
terial considerations,  render  them  unsafe  guides  in  die  decision 
of  great  questions  of  government.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
they  will  ever  arrogate  to  themselves  any  such  position,  or  that, 
if  they  did,  it  would  be  generally  conceded  to  them  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  tendency  of  the  times  is  rather  to  diminish  than,  in- 
crease the  authority  of  their  office,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
all  countries,  their  influence  on  public  aflairs  is  every  day  be- 
coming weaker.  The  prominence  of  the  part  they  have  played 
in  American  politics  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  contest  which 
has  been  raging  during  that  period,  and  the  unusual  weight 
and  importance  of  the  moral  interests  involved  in  it. 

Tliere  is  a  popular  theory,  that  in  every  free  state  in  modem 
times  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  great  safeguard  of  public 
liberty ;  that  the  press  is  in  fact  the  only  trustworthy  cham- 
pion of  the  popular  interests;  that,  let  parties  become  ever 
so  corrupt  or  selfish,  or  power  ever  so  menacing,  it  never 
flinches  from  the  work  of  honest  criticism.  Mr.  Mill  quotes 
M.  Salvador,  ^*  a  distinguished  Hebrew,"  as  saying,  ^*  that  the 
Prophets  were  in  church  and  state  the  equivalent  of  the  mod- 
em liberty  of  the  press  *' ;  and  adds,  that  this  ^^  gives  a  just,  bat 
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iol  BO  idoquate^  conception  of  the  part  fulfilled  in  national 
tod  ttnivcr^al  liist4>ry  by  this  great  element  of  Jewish  life,  by 
■esns  of  which,  the  canon  of  inHpiration  never  being  complete, 
die  p*  most  eminent  in  genius  and  in  moral  feeling  could 

Dol  ui  ounce  and  reprobate,  with  the  direct  authority  of 

tli€  Almighty,  whatever  appeared  to  them  deserving  of  euch 
treatiutinU  but  conld  give  forth  higher  and  better  interpre- 
litfaicis  of  the  national  religion,  which  thenceforth  became  part 
the  religion." 

the  press  in  all  democratic  countries  (we  use  the  term 
in  a  general  sense,  to  designate  all  countries  in 
ir  clement  predominates  in  the  government) 
»aU  political  purposes,  to  consist  simply  of  the 
They  have  long  emerged  from  the  humble  posi* 
tioo  af  parvejrorB  of  news;  and  comment  on  public  events  and 
public  measures,  in  short,  on  the  whole  national  life  from  day 
lo  day  and  from  year  to  year,  may  now  be  said  to  form  their 
principal  Inujoess,  and  they  have  monopolized  it.  Hardly  any 
form  of  publication  in  wliich  political  questions  are  die- 
It  be  it  pamphlet,  magazine,  review,  or  book,  now  obtains 
than  a  very  tri fluig  circulation,  while  the  daily  papers 
crerr  hut  in  the  laud. 
If  tlic  press  were  to  stand  in  tJie  relation  to  society  which 
IliQ  needs  of  a  democracy  require  that  it  should  stand,  and  in 
wliieh  ormlors  aiid  editors  in  some  of  tiieir  loftiest  flights  of 
flieloric  siometimes  try  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  does 
1,  the  part  tiial  il  would  play  would  undoubtedly  be  some* 
like  that  stt^eated  by  M.  Salvador.  It  ought  to  he  the 
imtntmeiit  by  which  ^  the  persons  most  eminent  in  genius  and 
flKMul  feeling,**  Q£  well  as  in  culture,  standing  aloof  from  tbo 
tiinnili  of  tlie  forum,  could  counsel  their  countrymen  on  the 
eoodttcl  of  their  a&ira,  as  well  as  ^'  denounce  and  reprolmte*' 
wfaaleror  they  ooosidered  wrong  in  the  national  policy.  And 
tbe  prew  ootild  be  converted  into  such  an  instrument,  it 
lie  hard  to  oouceive  of  a  pursuit  which  would  present  | 
sr  atlracttooa  for  tiie  very  best  class  of  minds  than  tlrnt 
joumaliai.  To  watch  tbe  ebb  and  flow  of  party  strife^ 
iltiooi  being  stirred  by  ita  paasions ;  to  find  in  philosophy  the 
eif  ttcb  yearns  story^  aud  in  each  year's  story  the  veriG- 
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cation  of  philosophy ;  to  keep  the  great  leBSons  of  history  and 
the  great  principles  of  law  and  morality  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public ;  to  guard  legislation  against  the  idols  of  the 
tribe,  of  the  forum,  and  of  the  theatre,  —  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  do  them  well,  would  furnish  occupation  which  the  purest 
ambition  and  highest  culture  might  well  crave.  And  if  the 
press  is  ever  to  occupy,  in  democratic  countries,  the  place 
which  it  claims  for  itself,  and  which  its  admirers  assign  it, 
this,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  work  it  must  do. 

How  far  it  falls  short  of  this  standard  amongst  us,  every- 
body  knows.  Work  of  this  kind  can  never  be  done  by  men  who 
are,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  our  editors  of  influence  and 
ability,  themselves  partisans,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  the 
political  arena,  rent  by  all  the  passions  of  the  hour,  and  clutch- 
ing at  every  prize  which  party  ofiers  to  the  competition  of 
its  followers.  There  are  few  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
which  aspire  to  fill  any  higher  position  than  that  of  the  ^^  or- 
gan "  of  some  party,  or  set,  or  clique,  and  hardly  an  editor  who 
is  not  bound  by  his  party  associations,  or  obligations,  or  ambi- 
tion, to  be  silent  on  a  thousand  subjects  on  which  a  true  regard 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  would  require  him  to  speak,  to 
pass  over  hundreds  of  abuses  which  it  is  his  duty  to  expose, 
to  eulogize  innumerable  persons  whom  he  is  bound  by  every 
Talid  .consideration  ^^  to  reprobate  and  denounce."  And  it  is 
but  just  to  the  public  to  say,  that  it  is.perfectly  well  aware  of 
all  this.  Hence  there  is  every  day  less  and  less  importance 
attached  to  anything  the  newspapers  may  say.  Even  when 
honest  criticism  of  public  men  or  public  measures  appears  in 
them,  it  produces  little  or  no  effect,  owing  to  the  general  want 
of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  or  disinterestedness  of  the 
writer.  One  of  the  evil  results  of  this  state  of  things  is  the 
practical  exemption  of  the  administration  for  the  time  being 
from  that  most  useful  of  all  checks,  —  the  vigilance  of  the  oppo- 
sition. The  opposition  press  in  the  United  States  is  watchful 
enough,  and  fault-finding  enough ;  but  the  administraticm  is  al- 
ways able  to  treat  its  warnings  and  remonstrances  with  indif- 
ference, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  public  is  not  disturbed 
by  them. 

But  these  defects  are  not  peculiar  to  the  press  of  the  United 
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They  df^plnyed  tbemselves  not  less  glaringly  in  the 
AmmsIi  press  during  the  brief  period  of  freedom  wliich  it 
a^jred  under  the  Orleans  djnasty,  Tlie  newspapers  played 
i great  part  in  the  political  contests  of  those  days,  but  it  was 
as  combatants.  The  editors  became  great  political  personages, 
myt  as  commentators  or  critics,  but  as  party  leaders,  who 
ihe  privilege  of  making  a  short  speech  to  a  great  many 
ftd  people  every  morning,  and  by  whom  all  the  prizes 
of  oflSclal  life  were  as  attainable  as  by  any  member  of  the 
Cbambcr.  The  newspaper  was  nothing,  the  editor  or  contrlbu- 
Jaw  were  ererything.  The  National  and  the  Presse  were  sira- 
tbeeta  on  which  Carrel  or  Girardin  printed  their  speeches; 
they  reflected  the  fears,  hopes,  hates,  and  prejudices  of 
owners,  without  an  attempt  to  disguise  them.  Either  of 
dbtinguished  men  would  have  repelled  the  imputation 
Bpartidity  or  neutrality  with  scorn  or  indignation.  In 
it  may  be  said  that  no  such  thing  as  a  political  press  has 
existed  in  Prance,  What  went  under  that  name  was  a 
1  of  political  partisans,  who  wrote  their  harangties  instead 
delivering  them.  The  result  was,  that  the  public  never 
laolEed  lo  it  for  eitlier  criticism  or  advice,  and  witnessed  its 
irow  witli  extraordinary  equanimity*  If  it  had  expected 
it  anything  like  judicial  comment  on  public  affairs,  it 
Id  hare  been  miserably  disappointed.  What  it  got  was  pas- 
iteand  brilliant  invective  directed  against  the  govenimenl, 
ring  with  party  heat,  bitter  with  a  bitterness  which  in  our 
eonlasla  is  unknown,  and  finished  in  every  line  with  tliat  ex- 
llng  finish  of  form  which  has  placed  French  political  writ- 
I,  in  s|>ite  of  its  inaccuracy  and  vagueness  of  thought,  so 
fiir  above  ihm  of  every  other  country. 

The  English  press,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  has  come  nearer  to 
iha  parfof  mance  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  a  press  than  that 
of  eitlier  France  or  America ;  not,  in  our  opinion,  through  the 
of  its  conductors*  but  because  they  have  been  forced  by 
ilances  to  retain  its  anonymousness.  The  preservation 
laaturfT,  which  many  peojrie  consider  obnoxious,  but 
are  pcrssuaded  is  neco«siiry  for  the  prof>er  pcrform- 
of  tbe  dntiee  of  the  press,  has  been  duo  mainly  to  the 
itical  organimtion  of  the  country.  The 
rfor  ages  been  the  domlxiaat  force,  both  in 
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society  and  goTernment,  while  the  press  has  been  the  creation 
of  the  middle  class,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of  its  hard- 
est-earned victories.  If,  howerer,  every  editor  and  eveiy  writer 
had  been  obliged  to  appear  in  the  lists  visor  np,  to  try  ocmdu- 
sions  with  such  antagonists  as  king  and  church  and  penn,  his 
social  insignificance,  in  a  conununity  in  which  social  position 
was,  and  still  is,  of  such  vast  importance,  would  of  itself  have 
insured  his  defeat.  Masked  by  the  editorial  helmet,  however, 
crown,  nobility,  and  legislature  have  all  gone  down  before  his 
victorious  lance  ;  and  the  result  has  been  the  acquisition  of  a 
power  and  influence  which,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  impossible,  such  as  has  in  no  other  country 
been  witnessed,  and  which,  taken  for  all  in  all,  has  achieved 
great  and  lasting  triumphs  for  liberty  and  humanity. 

Now,  however,  this  influence  begins  to  wane.  Beoent  dis- 
cussions reveal  very  clearly  the  fact,  that  En^h  society  htpoB 
to  get  restive  under  newspaper  rule,  and  to  dispute  the  author- 
ity of  the  tribunal  before  which  it  has  long  bowed  submis- 
sively. But  this  is  due,  in  our  opinion,  mainly  to  the  &ct  that 
the  press  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  careless  by  its  suc- 
cess. It  has  grown  weary  of  the  arm  to  which  it  owed  its 
strength,  or,  in  other  words,  has  begun  to  abandon  its  anony- 
mousness.  When  the  Times  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  thank  the  editor  for  his  support,  with- 
out even  knowing  his  name ;  to-day  the  editor  is  one  of  the 
best-known  members  of  London  society,  and  may  be  seen  any 
evening  in  the  season  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  cabinet  minis- 
ters. This  may  be  a  personal  gain  for  the  editor,  but  it  in- 
volves a  serious  loss  for  the  Times.  Jupiter  Tonans  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  white  cravat  is  not  such  a  terrible  deity  after  all. 

It  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
we  believe  the  press,  in  a  democratic  country,  will  never  stand 
in  its  proper  relation  towards  the  public,  as  long  as  tbe  iitwt> 
paper  is  an  appendage  to  tiie  editor  and  an  instrument  for 
pushing  his  personal  fortunes,  —  as  long,  in  short,  aa  it  is  not 
conducted  anonymously,  or  as  nearly  anonymously  as  the  or* 
dinary  conditions  of  social  life  will  allow.  Moat  of  tbe  denun- 
ciations which  one  hears  of  anonymous  writing  in  periodical 
publications,  on  the  ground  of  the  facility  it  afibrds  for  slander- 
ous attacks  on  private  character,  are  bnidiy  worth 
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In  any  community  in  which  such  attacks  are  not  pre* 

bjr  Iba  foar  of  Uie  law  and  of  public  reprobation,  the 
ceteiilatiouii  parado  of  the  od iter's  name  before  the  world  will 
ttoC  prereut  tbem  either,  as  is  pix>ved  by  somo  uotorious  ex- 
aiBfkleft  in  Una  country.  And  the  restraint,  if  there  be  any, 
lAMl  18  imposed  on  a  writer  by  the  necessity  of  signing  his 
■aoie,  as  under  the  existing  law  in  France,  is  productive  of  no 
pia  to  ilia  public,  of  wlmtover  use  it  may  in  desi^potic  countries 
Ito  to  Iba  gOTcrnmentf  which  will  at  all  counterbalance  the 
iajary  done  lo  the  press  by  its  forced  conversion  into  a  mere  ex- 
prcMrimi  of  individual  opinion.  For  it  is  very  well  known  that, 
ta  Ibt  present  state  of  funeral  cultivation,  by  far  the  greater 
portioii  of  the  public  in  every  country  are  unable  to  separate 
m  (iplntCMi  from  tlie  character  or  standing  of  the  man  who 
«lief8  it,  and  to  consider  it  on  its  own  merits.  To  reveal, 
therefbrOf  the  names  of  the  authors  of  most  of  the  political  ar- 
ddis,  diber  here  or  in  Englaiid,  would  be  to  deprive  them  of 
peal  purl  of  their  weight.  To  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
llieir  awn  want  of  familiarity  witiv  a  writer's  name  prevents 
iieai  Iroai  attaching  any  importance  to,  much  less  bestowing 
inj  oooMemiion  upon,  anything  he  says. 

If  joumiliBiii  is  to  play  the  part  in  democracy  to  which  it 
i^roB)  tbe  jounialist  must^  therefore,  seek  to  withdraw  hijn^ 
itif  ss  tkr  as  possible  from  the  gaze  of  his  readers,  —  to  becomei 
b  ibort,  a  Voice,  and  nothing  more.  And,  above  all  things^  he 
ttoit  put  tlie  *^  deluding  joys  "  both  of  office  and  of  patronage 
Ikr  from  him.  For  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  thiuk  of  any 
expedient  for  rendering  the  press  useless  and  worse  than 

for  converting  it  into  a  means  of  debauching  public 
[in  and  throwing  a  mantle  over  corruption,  than  the 
pnctiee,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  of  reward- 
ing editon  for  political  services  with  places  in  the  public  em- 
ftej.  It  ought  to  be,  and  we  tru^t  one  day  will  become,  as 
diicmditat4e  for  an  editor  to  accept  any  such  favor  from  any 
•dmiaictntton,  as  for  a  member  of  Congress  to  take  a  l>ribe. 
The  bonest  and  oooaeientious  journalist  must  seek  the  reward 
of  Kb  biboff*  iolely  hi  the  extension  of  his  influence,  and  the 
nurtura  and  propagation  of  his  ideas ;  and  any  political  writer 
lo  whon  llib  pro»pool  seems  ohoerless  or  repulsive,  may  rest 

that  bo  bis  mistaken  his  calling* 
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Abt.  Y.  —  The  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac 
for  the  Year  1867.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.    Bureau  of  Navigation,  Washington.    1865. 

This  volume  is  the  thirteentli  of  the  series  which  was  began 
in  1852  by  the  publication  of  the  Ephemeris  for  1855.  These 
publications  were  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in  1849,  and 
the  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  Admiral  (then  Lieutenant) 
C.  H.  Davis.  With  that  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  for  which 
many  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  have  been  distinguished, 
Admiral  Davis  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  giving  tlie  mate- 
rials and  form  of  this  work  such  a  value  as  should  not  only 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  hitherto  dependent  on  a 
foreign  country  for  so  important  a  part  of  its  equipment,  but 
should  adapt  the  work  also  to  the  scientific  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  make  it  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the  British  Nautical 
Almanac  in  our  geographical  surveys  and  in  the  numerous  ob- 
servatories which  have  been  established  in  this  country.  By  the 
aid  of  our  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  especially  through  the 
co-operation  of  Professor  Peirce  and  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker,  the 
more  serious  difficulties  were  surmounted  ;  fundamental  tables 
were  prepared  from  the  best  determined  astronomical  data,  and 
a  corps  of  computers  was  trained  for  the  work. 

To  appreciate  adequately  the  value  of  this  important  enter- 
prise some  account  of  the  history  and  use  of  such  publications 
will  be  of  service. 

The  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  for  two  centuries  given 
public  support  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  as 
well  as  of  the  art  of  navigation  ;  and  this  support  was  the  more 
earnestly  and  generously  given,  when  it  became  evident,  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  most  refined  and 
complete  results  of  astronomical  research  could  be  made  di- 
rectly and  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  to  the  needs  of  the 
navigator.  The  celebrated  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
sea  by  astronomical  means,  arose  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
magnet  for  guiding  the  navigator  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
certainty  on  the  pathless  sea.  By  astronomical  determinations 
of  latitude,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  oourse  of  the  ship 
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(  of  the  magnet^  and  the  rate  of  the  ship's  sailing  bjr 
of  Ihe  logi  navigators  had  been  able  to  estimate  rudely 
their  posiiioDs  on  the  stea,  and  the  relative  positions  of  distant 
ports,  headlands,  and  islands.  But  the  insufficiency  of  these 
mmxi»t  when  Uie  "  dead-reckoning  "  was  interrupted  by  storms 
or  disturbed  by  sea-currents,  was  at  all  times  aggravated  by  the 
moertainly  of  the  magnet  itself,  which  points  rarely  to  the  ex- 
ml  norths  and  deviates  in  different  parts  of  the  earth^s  surface  by 
Mhrent  amounts  from  the  north,  and  varies  in  direction  from 
tiiiie  to  time  in  the  same  locality.  The  laws  of  these  variations 
jMMne  been  cart*fuUy  studied^  yet  at  the  present  day  less  is  known 
tboQl  the  compIesE  phenomena  of  magnetic  variation  than  was 
Uien  known  (two  centuries  ago)  about  the  complexities  in  those 
motement^  of  the  heavenly  l)odies  which  ai>tronomers  have  since 
eoDplelely  unravelled  and  reduced  to  calculation. 

While  as^'tronomical  observations  afforded  direct  and  simple 
meaos  of  determining  the  latitude  of  any  place,  and  the  dis- 
tMMie  in  a  north  or  south  direction  from  one  place  to  another 
en  die  earth's  surface,  means  were  still  wantijig  fur  independent 
iMrmtnaiions  of  longitude,  and  the  distance  from  one  place  to 
BT  in  au  east  or  west  direction.  As  the  tables  al!i:)rded 
fnrraining  the  latitude  and  local  time  of  any  place 
hj  ob^. .  ;t«  of  the  sun,  it  was  seen  that,  if  tliis  local  time 

could  be  i  111  u  ;d  witli  that  of  any  fixed  place  of  reference,  the 
I»rl  of  departure  for  example,  tlien  the  problem  of  longitude 
would  bo  solved.  For  this  purpose  sea-clocks,  or  chronometers, 
were  inreoted,  to  be  carried  in  the  ship,  and  regxUated  to  keep 
tlie  tiflie  of  the  port  of  departure,  or  some  standard  meridian  of 
loogiiude.  But  as  these  clocks  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
•ecadenlt  and  variations  to  which  long  voyages  exposed  them, 
tlieir  indicmtions  C4>uld  hardly  be  trusted  more  than  the  use  of 
iJi^  mainiel  in  •'  dead*rcckoning,*'  unless  some  means  could  be 
>r  testing  and  correcting  them  from  time  to  time.  To 
Ai  thin  end — to  determine  by  astronomical  means  alone, 
J  line,  and  at  any  place  on  the  earth*s  surface,  the  local 
time  of  the  standard  meridian  of  longitude  —  has  been  the  aim 
tiaedily  poi^ued  by  practical  astronomy  down  to  the  present 
time. 

For  lhi«  purpose  tlie  {amous  Royal  Observatory  was  estab- 
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ibhed  at  Greenwich,  and  iboee  illustrious  obaervers,  the  Astron- 
omers Rojal,  were  in  succession  severally  commissioned  and 
expressly  commanded  each  ^*  to  apply  himself  with  the  utmo^ 
care  and  diligence  to  the  rectifying  the  tables  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  and  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  odrder  to  find  out 
the  so  much  desired  longitude  at  sea,  for  the  perfecting  the  art 
of  navigation." 

The  labors  of  the  earlier  Astronomers  Royal,  extending 
through  nearly  a  century,  were  finally  crowned  with  a  partial 
success,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Maskelyne  devoted  his  genius 
and  energy  to  making  this  success  practically  available  to  the 
art  of  navigation ;  and  his  efibrts  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  English  Nautical  Almanac,  tlie  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1766  for  the  following  year. 

The  long-continued  series  of  accurate  observations  and  meas- 
urements made  at  the  Oreenwich  Observatory  have  become  so 
famous  for  their  value  to  theoretical  astronomy,  have  led  to  so 
many  brilliant  discoveries,  and  have  been  so  Long  regarded  as 
the  common  property  of  the  scientific  world,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  this  Observatory  was  primarily  establislied  by  the 
eminently  practical  English  nation — the  perfecting  the  art  of 
navigation  —  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  This  purpose  was  par- 
tially accomplished  in  the  establishment  of  the  English  Nautical 
Almanac. 

The  tables  which  the  Greenwich  observations  were  designed 
to  perfect  were  derived  from  those  mathematical  theories  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  astronomers  had  elab- 
orated from  the  whole  course  of  observations  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  records,  and  had  finally  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
by  the  mathematical  development  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation.  To  adapt  these  theories  to  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  observed  from  time 
to  time,  to  embody  them  in  tables  for  facilitating  computation, 
and  finally  to  predict  from  them  future  positions  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  nautical  purposes,  were  the  problems  of  nautical 
astronomy. 

From  such  predicted  positions,  made  for  equal  intervals  of 
time,  and  arranged  in  tables  called  epkemerides^  all  other  a^ 
tronomical  predictions  are  derived ;  such  as  eclipses  of  the  son 
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mooa,  the  occultatioiis  of  the  stars  by  tho  mooii,  the  pas- 
of  aoj  heavealy  body  over  the  meridian  of  tmy  place, , 
fli0  appftnhit  distances  of  the  moon  from  other  luminaries,  aud  j 
amij  other  phenomena  useful  to  the  narigatort  the  surveyor, 
and  tlie  astronomer* 

Such  ephemerides,  or  tables  of  poeitioQt  predicted  several 
|«ari  in  advance  for  tho  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  tlio 
IviocipAl  fixed  stars,  togetlier  with  the  *'  lunar  distances/*  and 
Rich  special  phenomena  as  are  of  chief  Qse  or  interest,  form 
iim  principal  contents  of  a  nautical  almanac,  and  their  value 
lo  tlie  navigator  or  astronomer  depends  entirely  on  tlie  accu- 
mcjr  of  the  tables  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Am  tbe  moon  moves  with  a  comparatively  great  rapidity  | 
loioiig  the  stars^  its  constantly  varying  relative  positions  are 
iMid  as  time*signais^  predicted  beforehand  and  observed  by 
^Uhe  asiigfttor  or  astronomer  in  the  vanous  forms  of  lunar  di&> 
HiiUMeSv  ooeulutioiis,  ecUpses,  and  meridian  transits  or  cul- 
miDilious.  Accurate  tabl^  of  the  moon  are  thus  of  primary 
iaportaitce  in  the  construction  of  a  nautical  almanac  for  the 
of  the  problem  of  lougitude,  and  nearly  a  century 
from  the  first  proposal  of  the  problem  before  lunar 
ttUn  of  siifficieat  accuracy  were  produced* 

Sueb.,  Iioirevar,  has  been  the  subseijuent  progress  of  astron* 
omj,  that  Uie  lunar  tables  now  used  in  the  construction  of  tha 
▲fliartcaa  Epbemerisi  as  well  as  those  now  employed  in  Europe^ 
hafo  moro  Ibu  twenty  times  the  accuracy  attained  iii  tltose  | 
which  wmm  first  used  for  the  British  Almanac*     At  first,  the  t 
BftfigM>r  wtts  fartuitatjQ  if  he  determined  his  position  at  seal 
Wilhfai  out  degreo  of  longitude,  or  sixty  nautical  miles.     Willi ' 
bb  preaont  &dlitiasy  ho  can  fail  to  determine  hts  position  wilhiu 
Uiroe  miles  only  by  the  imperfection  of  bis  instrumentfip  or  by 

E— TOfm  in  llieir  uae. 
This  iurprisiiig  progress  in  astronomy,  for  which  tho  present 
fktmj  is  especially  distinguished,  is  iu  great  moasure  due 
i  coiiCiililOlu  publication  of  the  Hritisli  Nautical  AlmajiaCi. 
a^d  of  similar  works  on  the  continent  of  Europe*     For,  impor^j 
tttot  fts  the  Almanac  was  to  the  navigator,  and  in  dispensable  a 
it  aoQo  beoame,  il  was  quite  as  ut^eful  to  the  astronomer.     No 
mdf  WM  tho  ofaservar  savod  much  lalxir  and  watching  by  tbe 
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predictions  in  the  pages  of  the  Almanac  of  the  phenomena  tc 
be  observed,  but  sources  of  error,  both  in  theory  and  in  obser 
vation,  were  easily  detected,  and  improvements  in  astronomical 
tables  greatly  facilitated.  It  was  by  comparing  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  Uranus  with  its  predicted  places  in  the 
Almanac,  that  those  discrepancies  were  noticed  which  guided 
astronomers  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Neptune  on 
the  confines  of  the  solar  system,  whose  influence  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planet  Uranus  betrayed  its  existence,  and  led  tc 
its  discovery.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  Nautical 
Almanac  repaid  the  debt  it  owed  the  astronomer,  and  received 
again  new  and  improved  means  of  usefulness ;  thus  serving  a1 
once  the  noblest  of  the  sciences  and  the  most  useful  of  the  arts. 
No  ship  at  sea  and  no  astronomical  observatory  can  dispense 
with  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  numberless  minor  observa- 
tories in  Europe  and  America  complete  their  equipment  with 
it,  and  become  serviceable  to  the  progress  of  astronomy,  with 
its  aid.  All  geographical  and  nautical  surveys  require  its  use, 
and  depend  for  their  value  on  its  accuracy. 

A  few  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  the  French  government  founded  the  Royal  Ob8e^ 
vatory  at  Paris,  and  a  few  years  later,  1679,  the  publication  of 
the  French  Almanac,  the  Connaissance  des  TempSy  was  be- 
gun, at  first,  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  but  afterwards,  when  its  utility  to  navigation  became 
a  prominent  object,  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  des  Longitudes.  Several  other  European  states  have, 
from  time  to  time,  established  and  continue  the  publication  of 
almanacs  and  ephemerides,  both  in  connection  with  public  ob- 
servatories and  for  use  at  sea,  —  namely,  Prussia,  Sardinia, 
the  Roman  States,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  accumulation  of  astronomical  knowledge  during  the 
past  century  has  been  so  rapid,  and  improvements  in  th!e  arts 
of  observation  and  computation  have  been  so  great,  that  fre- 
quent improvements  in  the  tables  used  for  the  preparation  of 
Almanacs  have  been  demanded,  both  for  the  needs  of  practical 
astronomy  and  to  render  the  increased  knowledge  available  for 
nautical  purposes ;  and  these  improvements  have  in  some  cases 
been  so  long  delayed  as  to  render  the  Almanac  almost  useless 
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(be  astronomer,  and  only  a  miserable  necessity  to  the  naTi- 

Connaissance  des  Temps^  for  instance,  was  greatly  im- 

prored  under  the  Buperinteudence  of  the  astronomer  Lalande 

in  tbo  la^t  century;  but  from  that  time  ttie  work  had  remained 

siilj^tautially  as  lie  left  it,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  when, 

ill  tlie  volume  for  1862,  the  long  needed  improvements  in  the 

lon&r  cphcmeris  were  introduced.     In  other  respects,  however, 

jbe  work  &till  remains  as  deficient  as  when,  in  1856,  Le  Ver- 

announced  in  the  French  Academy  that  it  had  been  for  a 

of  no   scientific   value.      This  charge  against  the 

%nce  des  Temps  was  repeated  so  late  as  1860,  when 

Vcrrior  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  its 

ticy  and  want  of  accuracy,  remarking  that  *^The  Cofh 

r  de$  Temps  is  no  longer  of  use  to  astronomers.     A 

cental  reform  is  urgent,  which  shall  raise  it  from  its  in- 

iiy  as  compared  with  foreign  Ephemerides."     (^Comptes 

iu$^  Xo.  0,  1860.)     To  these  charges  the  only  response 

liich  could  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  des  Langitudei 

^usufficiency  of  the  pecuniary  means  which  tlie  French 

ttU  had  appropriated  for  its  support. 

Ihirliig  the  lifetime  of  Dr,  Maskelyne,  numerous  changes 

made  in  the  tables  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  \ 

il  Almanac;  but  from  the  time  of  his  death,  1811,  till] 

rtxently,  only  two  important   changes   in  astronomical  i 

Smiles  had  been  made,  —  the  introduction  of  the  French  tables 

of  the  moon  (Burckhardfs)  in  1821,  and  of  the  Italian  tables' 

of  ihe  sun  (Carlini's)  in  1834. 

In  \Xv^  year  1830,  the  construction  of  the  Almanac  was  found 
to  be  so  defective,  tliat  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Commis'l 
•ioncrs  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  the  Astronomical  Society, 
requs«titig  tluit  body  to  consider  what  improvements  could  be 
made.  The  council  of  the  society  presented  their  report  upoal 
Ite  fiihjecl  the  same  year.  This  was  immediately  approved  by 
lb»*  Admimliy,  and  the  propoi^ed  clianges  in  the  form  of  the 
AiLuaosc  wens  carried  into  effect  in  18S4.  From  that  date  till 
^?et''  I  dianges  were  made. 

Uk      ,  L.T  of  lunar  tables  no  change  was  mads 

1&^,  although  the  re&earche^i  of  geometers  hud  aL 
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brought  the  lunar  theory  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfeo* 
tioQ  than  belonged  to  the  tables  then  in  use ;  and  the  French, 
Grerman,  and  English  Almanacs  continued  to  use  the  obsolete 
tables  of  Burckhardt  long  after  the  advance  in  practical  astron- 
omy and  the  requirements  of  nautical  astronomy  had  rendered 
their  further  employment  inexcusable. 

Accurate  determinations  of  longitude  depended  at  that  time 
chiefly  on  tlie  perfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  yet  the  taUes  in  use 
were  serviceable  only  for  the  approximate  determinations  of  the 
positions  of  ships  at  sea.  The  importance  of  greater  accuracy 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  conmiittee 
of  the  very  council  that  proposed  the  changes  just  referred  to. 

In  their  report  this  distinguished  committee  expressed 

^  their  decided  opinioD,  that  it  b  not  by  the  mere  helps  with  which 
the  seaman  is  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  positioB  of 
his  vessel  at  sea,  that  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  what  is  usually 
called  nautical  astronomy  are  answered,  since  this  object  is  a  pari  only 
of  that  comprehensive  and  important  subject.  An  equally  important 
and  more  difficult  portion  of  it  consists  in  the  exact  determination  of 
the  position  of  various  interesting  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
(equally  essential  and  almost  solely  applied  to  the  purpose  of  navij^ 
tion)y  —  such  as  remarkable  headlands,  ports,  and  islands,  together  with 
the  general  trending  of  the  sea^x)ast  between  well-known  harbors,  — 
and  which  may  properly  be  designated  by  the  name  of  nautical  yeog* 
Tophy;  this  can  only  be  effectually  and  properly  executed  by  methods 
not  available  on  board  a  ship,  and  by  delicate  instruments  placed  firmly 
on  solid  ground.  And  the  observer  in  such  cases  requires  all  the  as- 
tronomical aid  which  can  be  afforded  him  from  the  best  tables,  arranged 
in  the  most  convenient  form  for  immediate  use.  This  was  evidently 
Dr.  Maskelyne's  view  of  the  subject,  when  he  first  prqKMcd  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  as  appears  from  his  ^  Explanation  and 
Use  of  the  Articles '  annexed  to  that  work ;  and  the  propriety  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  opinion  have  been  confirmed  by  the  repeated  wants  and 
demands  of  those  distinguished  navigators  who  have  been  employed  in 
several  recent  scientific  expeditions.  There  are,  moreover,  many  indi- 
viduals in  various  parts  of  the  world  attached  to  the  science  of  astron- 
omy, who,  by  the  encouragement  and  facilities  thus  given,  render  oon- 
siderable  assistance  to  the  improvement  of  astronomy  and  geography 
by  their  exertions ;  and  neither  private  nor  national  observatoriesi  oo 
which  many  thousands  are  annually  expended,  can  proceed  with  activ- 
ity or  good  effect,  unless  some  aid  of  this  kind  is  a&rded  them.* 
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The  United  States  Coast  Survey  is  an  example  of  the  sciea- 
departiiKBnt  in  nautical  astroiiomj  referred  to  in  the  above 
Urmcl.     Tins  Survey  labored  under  great  disadvantages,  on 
Banl  of  the  imperfections  of  the  British  Almanac  during j 
[  long  time  it  was  obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  Ephemeris* ' 
Maoj  ofaseirations  of  '*  moon  culminations  "  made  on  the  Par 
16e  OOtflt  for  determinations  of  longitude  were  laid  aside  *^  for 
at  of  mooif  s  places  more  reliable  than  the  British  Almanac 
gire  ««*•*     (Letter  of  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  j 
7n\U^  States  Coast  Survey,  to  the  Supermtendent  of  the  Nau- 
^cal    Almanac^  1851.)     Expensive   chrouometric  expeditious 
undertaken  for  the  same  reason,  to  determine  by  chro- 
alone,  and  without  the  aid  of  lunar  observations,  the 
of  longitude  betu'ecn  our  eastern  coast  and  the  west- 
OiMUit  of  Europe. 
Tn   thist    condition  of  national  dependence  on   an  inferior 
mt^   Ephemeris,  the   design    of  establishing  an  Americaa 
;i9  was  favorably  entertained  by  Congress.     In  other 
^^^^.vi,ksniA  of  astronomy,  America  had  already  achieved  greal] 
action*     The  establishment  of  the  National  Observatory! 
of  the  Coast  Survey ;  the  achievements  of  many  private 
ervaturies,  and  those  improvements  in  means  of  observing, 
^kich  have  been  adopted  in  foreign  observatories  under  the 
I  of  the  *^  American  Method  '* ;  the  sucoess  of  American 
lticia»8   in   the  most   recondite  researches^  by  which 
baa  shared  with  Europe  the  glory  of  the  most  famous 
cries  in  the  present  century,— such  examples  of  the  in- 
Bpendent  cultivation  of  astronomy  in  America  rendered  our 
epeudeoce  on  a  foreign  Ephemeris  an  anomaly  and  a  disgrace. 
ti  '\  we  consider  the  chief  and  indispensable  usea-d 

the  >      -  -  -  Almanac,  and  that  independence  of  foreign] 
in  all  practical  matters  which  every  American  has  all 
it  11  strange  that  our  navy  and  merchajit  marine  s)k>u1i1| 
1^  Umm  left  so  long  dependent  on  their  rivals  far  the 
nairigaiLng  the  ieas  on  wbicli  they  aspire  to  pre-cminonca.1 
wie  •»  if  our  navy  bad  been   >  i.^  ordnance, 

I  our  moftshant^ips  equipped  ^  ^  irds.    In  our 

liTMsiil  ndalions  lo  foreign  nations  these  considerations  are  of 
fiagniftoanco. 
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In  the  preliminarj  preparations  for  publishing  tlie  American 
Ephemeris  care  was  taken  to  improve  upon  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  foreign  almanacs,  as  well  as  upon  the  tables  and 
other  data.  For  a  clear  statement  and  unprejudiced  estimate 
of  these  improvements,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Main,  late  President  of  the  English  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  Writing  for  the  Encyclopcsdia  Britannica  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  American  Ephemeris  was  begun,  this  di»- 
tinguished  astronomer  says  (Vol.  III.,  Art.  Astronomy^  :  — 

*^  Very  recently  an  American  Ephemeris  and  Nantical  Almanac  has 
appeared,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  service.  It  is  printed  in  a 
large  octavo,  and  is  published  ander  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  It  is  at  present  ander  the  saperintendence  of  Lieatenant 
C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  the  theoretical  part  being  placed  ander  the  q>e- 
cial  direction  of  Professor  Peirce  of  Harvard  Ck)llege,  Cambridge. 

^  This  work  does  not  copy  implicitly  any  existing  Nautical  Almanac, 
but,  retaining  what  is  best  in  our  own  and  others,  modifies  the  arrange- 
ment in  a  way  which  promises  to  be  more  generally  convenient  One 
great  peculiarity  in  this  work  is  the  separation  between  the  part  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  and  that  which  is  gen- 
erally useful  for  the  theoretical  or  practical  astronomer. 

**  In  the  second  part  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are 
referred  to  the  meridian  of  Washington,  and  in  the  computations  the 
best  elements  at  present  known  are  scrupulously  employed.  Thus,  for 
the  star  corrections,  Peters's  constants  of  precession,  nutation,  dec  have 
been  adapted  to  Bessel's  formulas ;  and  with  regard  to  the  lunar  com- 
putations, the  elements  are  based  on  Plana's  theory,  but  include  Han- 
sen's inequalities  and  secular  changes  of  the  mean  motion  and  perigee, 
and  Air3r's  corrections  of  the  elements  derived  from  the  reduction  of  the 
Greenwich  observations.  For  the  planetary  computations,  the  latest 
corrections  of  the  elements  of  each  planet  have  been  employed.  For 
Mercury,  Leverrier's  theory  has  been  used  (Conn.  de$  Tempi  for  1846) ; 
for  Venus  and  Mars,  Mr.  H.  Breen's  corrections  have  been  applied  to 
Lindenau's  elements  (Memoirs  of  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Vols. 
XVIII.  and  XX.)  ;  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Bouvard's  tables  have  been 
used,  with  some  changes,  and  Bessel's  value  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is 
employed  ;  for  Uranus  the  elliptic  elements  of  Bouvard  are  used  as  the 
basis,  with  Leverrier^s  corrections  and  perturbations  caused  by  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  {Conn,  de$  Tempi  for  1849),  and  with  Peirce's  corrections 
and  perturbations  arising  from  the  action  of  Neptune ;  finally,  for  Nep- 
tune, Peirce's  theory  and  Walker^s  orbit  have  been  used  in  the 
stniction  of  the  Ephemeris." 
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Soch  arc  the  many  and  important  improTemeuts  introduced 
iotbo  Amcricai)  Ejjliemeris.  Of  the  osteem  in  which  this  en- 
tarprfee  was  held  by  the  English  astronomers,  very  gratifying 
fiooU  were  receiyed  by  the  Hon,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  late  Secre- 
tirf  of  the  Xavy,  under  whose  authority  the  publication  of  the 
iiDerseau  Ephemeris  was  conducted*  While  in  London,  in 
I"'*  iiished  gentleman  was  invited  to  attend  the 

L  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  by  the  Astro- 

nomical Society,  where,  among  many  commendations  of  the 
orgAQuation  and  efficiency  of  the  scientific  departments  of  our 
KaTjr  frum  members  of  the  Society,  he  had  the  gratification  to 
ffceiro  from  the  Astronomer  Royal  **  generous  and  earnest 
pnise  of  the  great  merit  of  our  Almanac,'*  of  which  he  said, 
•*Il  is  very  admirable,  aiid  dues  great  credit  to  the  science  of 
jour  Na%*y/' 
^^  The  sti  ry  of  tlie  lunar   tables   prepared   under  the 

^^hreetioii  ssor  Peirce  for  the  use  of  this  Almanac  ren- 

Cartel  its  practical  value  more  prominent  even  than  its  general 
•daatiGc  merit*     Numerous  tests  of  their  accuracy  have  been 
with  the  mosit  gratifying  results.     While  these  tables 
ill  Uio  coarse  of  preparation,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Imitical  * '  -  was  authorized  to  publish  liis  predictions  and 

dcBueot.^  hUiI  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851,  for  the  express 

pitrpofie  of  iciiting  the  accuracy  of  the  new  tables.  From  ob- 
ierTmtioti9  of  this  eelips<e,  made  at  Cambridge,  the  British 
AIiiHUiftc  wms  found  in  cri*or  eighty-five  seconds,  and  the  Amor- 
icui  Almanmc  only  twenty  seconds.  From  Washington  obser* 
Tiliotis,  the  British  Almanac  was  found  in  error  for  the  begin- 
oic^  of  the  eclipse  seventy-eight  seconds,  and  for  the  end 
uxtj'iWQ  seconds.  The  American  Almanac  was  in  error  for 
Ike  beginntpg  only  thirteen  seconds,  and  for  the  end  only  one 
ffeDOod  ftnd  a  half.  Where  the  eclipse  was  total,  and  where, 
iir  tbti  and  other  reasons,  the  test  was  more  rigid  and  conclu- 
«?c^  t'  i!t  was  still  more  gratifying  and  decisive  as  to  tbo 

•ope:  uurown  lunar  tables*    The  same  tables  were  used 

ii  nch  and  Prussian  Almanacs  as  in  the  British,  and  the 

tTTor  'V      **  "  1  the  i^ame.     The  errors  of  the  old  tables 

expOi-  may  give  rise  to  an  error  of  from  fifteen^ 

lo  iWQitiy  milc»  iu  the  dgtcrmiuation  of  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
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means  of  lunar  distances,  and  to  an  uncertainty  of  twice  thai 
amount.  The  possibility  of  so  great  an  error  arising  from  thii 
source  was  removed  in  the  American  Ephemeris.  Before  th« 
new  tables  were  completed,  important  corrections  were  intro- 
duced, which  rendered  them  still  more  exact,  and  from  tests  by 
meridian  observations,  made  several  years  later,  these  tahlei 
were  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  die  most  refined  de- 
terminations of  nautical  astronomy.  These  later  tests  were 
made  in  the  office  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  by  Professor  New- 
comb,  by  comparing  the  American  Lunar  Ephemeris  for  the 
years  1856, 1857, 1858,  with  Greenwich  observations*  These 
comparisons  were  communicated  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Almanac  to  the  Astronomical  Journal,  and  were  published  in 
Nos.  129  and  142.  They  show  that  the  mean  error  of  the  tables 
is  quite  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation,  and  less  than 
one  fourth  the  error  of  the  tables  then  used  by  other  almanacs. 
Concerning  these  observations  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  says  (Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Astr.  Soc.,  Vol.  XXX.) :  "The  errors  of 
the  observations  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich  vary  up  to  db  6^f 
and  the  small  differences  which  exist  between  the  place  given 
by  tlie  American  tables  and  the  observations  at  Greenwich  are 
due  as  well  to  the  errors  of  the  observations  as  to  the  errors  of 
the  tabular  places.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  the  differences.  And  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
largo  differences  which  occasionally  occurred  before  have  been 
entirely  got  rid  of  by  the  American  tables.''  And  again  he 
says :  ^^  As  it  appeared  to  me  that  astronomers  would  view  with 
greater  confidence  a  comparison  of  places  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can tables,  made  by  persons  who  could  have  no  interest  in 
enhancing  their  value,  I  made  application  to  Mr.  Hind,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  [English]  Nautical  Almanac ;  and,  in 
consequence,  he  directed  Mr.  Farley  to  procure  places  of  the 
moon  from  the  American  Almanac,  and  compare  them  with  the 
observations  made  at  Greenwich  for  the  years  1856, 1857,  and 
1858 ;  and  as  Mr.  Hind  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  publish  them 
with  tiiis  paper,  any  one  can  see  at  once  how  extremely  accu- 
rate the  places  given  by  these  tables  are,  and  how  m\ich  more 
so  than  places  given  by  Burckhardt's  taUes." 
In  consequence  of  this  groat  inferiority  in  the  tables  of  Borck- 
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hintt,  which  had  been  used  for  more  than  forty  years  by  the 
British  ttDil  other  European  Almanacs,  they  were  at  last,  very 
feoenUyi  discarded,  and  the  new  tables  of  Professor  Hansen, 
piiblblied  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  were  introduced.  Ephe- 
lea  prepared  from  tliese  tables  first  appeared  in  the  British 
French  Almanacs  for  1862*  Prom  such  tests  as  have  been 
lied  ti>  them  in  the  National  Observatory  and  in  the  office 
Iho  Nautical  Almanac  they  show  but  slight  improvement 
9u  the  Amoricau  tables ;  the  apparent  **  probable  errors " 
the  two  T  lies,  as  tested  by  observations  made  at 

Pashijigtan  i:  ^,  l»eing  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  nine.  In 
eamparisons,  however,  the  magnitudes  of  the  apparent 
beiir  mich  relations  to  their  relative  frequency  as  to 
that  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  errors  of  observa- 
tioo.  lu  the  Ephemerides  of  later  years  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  magnitudes  of  the  greatest  discrepancies ;  and  though 
Ae  test  of  observation  has  not  yet  shown  any  decisive  or  im- 
portant inferiority  in  the  American  tables,  yet  the  more  elab- 
oimle  and  more  recent  investigations  embodied  in  Professor 
H«i0eti*9  tables  make  it  probable  that  at  some  future  day  tlie 
fonnar  will  be  superseded  either  by  tl»e  latter,  or  by  new  tables 
vUdi  fiball  incorporate  still  better  agtronoraical  determina- 
llMia*  At  present,  both  Ephemerides  are  as  perfect  as  nauti- 
cal uses  require,  and  are  vastly  superior  to  the  tables  they  hare 
foperaeded. 

Modem  observations  have  shown  that  material  corrections  are 
rtqtiin&d  in  the  tables  of  most  of  the  planets,  and  a  systematic 
nsviiioii  of  tlie  elements  and  theories  of  the  four  outer  planets, 
iopiteri  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  was  accordingly  under- 
likeo  aeveral  years  ago  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  under  the 
ibwsticMi  uf  Professor  Peirce;  and  considerable  progress  in 
Ihia  work  has  already  been  made. 

The  present  Superintendent,  Professor  Winloek,  has  added 
Qiiioh  to  the  astronomical  value  of  the  Almanac,  by  increasing 
iba  oomber  of  the  ephemerides  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  the  volume 
(or  1865 ;  and  in  the  volume  for  1867,  a  list  of  occultation 
fihenofiieDa  is  given  for  the  year  1866,  to  facilitate  the  geo- 
graptucal  exploration  of  California  and  tlie  ac^aceut  territory. 
Th4i  Ahnanaca  of  all  oiaritime  nations  are  designed  to  con- 
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tain  all  that  can  be  of  importance  to  nautical  astronomy,  but 
in  other  respects  they  have  each  an  individual  character,  and 
are  devoted  to  such  special  service  to  astronomy  as  each  can 
best  render.  Thus  the  Cownaissance  des  Temps  has  always 
been  the  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able papers  of  the  French  astronomers.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Prussian  Almanac,  the  Berlin  JtArbuchj  was  ^^  to  obtain  a 
repertory  for  all  observations,  information,  remarks,  and  trea- 
tises connected  with  astronomical  science."  Tlie  Milan  Ephem- 
eris  contains  many  valuable  observations  and  papers  of  tlie 
ItaHan  astronomers.  The  American  Ephemeris  has  already 
published  valuable  papers,  —  two  of  great  practical  importance 
in  navigation,  and  another  of  great  use  to  astronomers  in  facili- 
tating the  computation  of  planetary  perturbations.  Even  the 
nautical  part  of  tlie  Almanac  requires,  in  one  respect,  difierent 
tables  for  different  nations.  For  although  the  subject  of  the 
tides  is  an  astronomical  problem,  yet  geographical  data  are 
necessary  to  render  accurate  predictions  possible.  From  tlie 
times  of  the  occurrence  of  high  tides,  as  given  in  the  British 
Almanac  for  British  ports,  only  approximate  predictions  can 
be  made  for  the  American  Atlantic  coast,  while  the  tides  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  quite  distinct  and  peculiar.  Tide-tables 
have  accordingly  been  prepared,  for  the  use  of  navigators,  from 
the  Coast  Survey  observations,  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  the 
Superintendent.  These  are  prepared  for  the  principal  ports  on 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  and  published  with  direc- 
tions for  their  use  in  the  nautical  part  of  the  Almanac. 

To  support  the  publication  of  works  Uke  these,  which  are  not 
only  of  great  scientific  value,  but  of  material  importance  to  the 
useful  arts  and  industries,  ought  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
creditable  to  the  government,  but  as  a  peculiarly  incumbent 
duty ;  since  a  public  patronage  lis  especially  demanded  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  enterprises  as  cannot  command  the  re- 
sources of  individuals  by  the  inducements  of  profit  or  honor, 
but  which  are  none  the  less  important  to  the  uses  of  life  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  And  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  the  government  ought  to  consider,  beside  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  public  service,  those  ultimate  utilities  of 
science  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  of  which  tlie  history  of 
Astronomy  affords  so  signal  an  example. 
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Ik  one  respect  our  American  life  ha6  beeii  changed  by  the 
»»r,  and  tonde  to  resemble  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe; 
we  hiiTe  become,  in  less  than  four  years,  a  people  heavily  iu- 
dibled  and  heavily  taxed.  Four  years  of  civil  war  have  im- 
posed on  tts  almost  as  great  a  burden  as  twenty-five  years  of 
wmt  igaiuBt  France,  Bonajrart«,  and  democracy  did  upon  Eng- 
laiid*  (Jalike  England,  we  expect  to  pay  both  principal  and 
llilereBt  of  our  debt,  so  large  are  the  resources  afforded  by  our 
tmst  territory  and  the  intelligent  energy  of  our  people.  Mean- 
while,  however,  the  pressure  will  be  felt  by  every  one.  ,  Every- 
Iking  we  use  or  consume  must  pay  its  quota.  Obviously, 
therefore,  an  object  of  taxation  less  burdensome  than  any  other 
b  at  this  time  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

Such  are  exports  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture,  more 
ttpacially  of  raw  material.  A  tax  on  tliese  would  be  paid  by 
Ibe  foreign  consumer.  A  moderate  tax  would  scarcely  check 
tsportalioQ ;  and  one  that  bad  this  effect  would,  by  lowering 
ttw  prioe  at  borne,  encourage  our  own  manufactures.  These 
have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  men  of  bust- 
The  expediency  of  a  tax  on  exports  ia  generally  ad- 
That  it  would  add  largely  to  the  revemie,  without 
pWiring  Injuriously  upon  any  interest,  no  one  doubts ;  but 
•ferf  one  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  such  a  tax  is  for- 
bidden by  tlie  C"  >n.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  i 
pPDpositioQ  was  i  ed  that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
lo  permit  a  tax  upon  exports* 

la  any  amendment  necessary?     The  clause  in  the  Constitu«l 
tion  relaiiiig  to  ihh  subject  is  as  follows :   ^^  No  tax  or  dut^l 
itiaU  be  bid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State/*    Do  these 
wonb  mean  thai  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  upon  exports  i 
aUT    CliMkriy  ooL     The  plain  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  ths 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  • 

any  rti^/e  State.     The  addition  of  either  of  these  wordal 
id  only  render  the  language  more  emphatic.     They  ar#^ 
Aol  oeoeasary  lo  express  the  sen^e,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
hariDQoiies  with  the  combtuation  of  federal  and  national, 
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or  local  and  central  power,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  government,  and  also  with  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  power  of  taxation. 

There  are  certain  maxims  of  moral  and  political  science 
which,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  says  in  the  Federalist,  No.  81,  *^  are, 
like  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  self-evident,  and  carry  convic- 
tion to  every  mind  without  the  aid  of  argument.  Of  such  are 
the  truths  that  the  means  should  be  proportioned  to  the  end ; 
that  every  power  ought  to  be  commensurate  with  its  object; 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  limitation  of  a  power  destined  to 
effect  a  purpose  which  is  in  itself  incapable  of  limitation.'* 
As  the  command  of  money  is  necessary  for  all  the  operations  of 
governqient, — necessary,  therefore,  for  the  honor,  safety,  inde- 
pendence, and  exbtence  of  a  nation,  —  every  government  must 
have  unlimited  power  over  all  the  resources  of  the  people,  be- 
cause all  may  be  required  to  accomplish  its  objects.  This  may 
therefore  be  stated  as  a  natural  and  universal  law  of  every 
political  society ;  and  any  constitution  by  which  that  power  is 
i*estricted  is  so  far  defective. 

Every  American  citizen  lives  under  two  governments.  State 
and  Federal ;  the  former  possessing  power  for  State  purposes 
only,  the  latter  for  National  purposes  only,  and  each  supreme 
within  its  sphere.  The  sphere  of  local  or  State  power  is  the 
good  of  the  State ;  the  sphere  of  central  or  Federal  power  is 
the  good  of  the  whole  country.  Central  power,  charged  with 
duty  to  the  whole,  camiot  use  the  power  of  the  whole  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  part.  Local  power,  confined  to  local 
objects,  cannot  use  the  power  of  a  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  Congress  cannot  tax  the  whole  country  for  the  exclu- 
sive advantage  of  Ohio.  Ohio  cannot  tax  the  people  of  Ohio 
for  the  advantage  of  all  the  other  States. 

If  revenue  drawn  from  the  whole  may  not  be  appropriated 
to  a  part,  it  follows  that  what  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  must  be  drawn  from  the  whole,  and  not  from  a  part. 
In  other  words,  that,  as  the  Federal  government  ought  to  exer- 
cise the  power  to  impose  taxes  only  for  national  purposes,  so 
those  taxes  should  be  laid  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  not  on  a 
part  of  it,  that  all  may  bear  a  just  share  of  the  burden. 

These  are  plain  and  simple  principles  necessarily  implied 
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from  Iho  relation  of  central  to  local  power,  which  distinguishes 
mr  goireminent;  and  they  are  therefore  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution^  which  is  the  written  plan  of  that  government. 
Tbe  power  to  tax  is  granted  in  the  fullest  maimer ;  but  at  the 
fiame  time  the  Coustitution  directs  that  it  shall  be  exercised  for 
tbe  good  of  the  whole  nation,  not  of  a  part,  and  that  the  taxes 
iimUl  t»e  laid,  not  on  a  part,  but  on  the  whole.  Such  is  the  ob- 
viom  meaatug  of  the  following  clauses,  which  are  all  that 
to  the  subject. 
Art.  1,  Sect.  8.  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
^Hxes,  dutiesj  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
iMiied  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts^  and  excises  shall  be  unu 
haul  the  United  Siatesy 
'^^'No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
lUilei^  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  be- 
If  directed  to  be  taken/'  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
:»pulation  of  each  State^  according  to  which  it  is  provided,  in 
2,  that  *'*'  representatives  and  direct  taxes  are  to  be  ap- 
n  d."     And  lastly, — *^No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 

exported  from  any  State/' 
Here,  then,  we  find  the  principles  above  mentioned  applied. 
The  power  of  laying  taxes  is  granted  for  the  advantage  of  the 
^vbole  country,  **  tlic  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
7mted  States^^^  and  the  taxes  mtist  be  drawn  from  the  resources 
tbe  whole  country.      Direct  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned  ao-j 
Kg  to  the  population  of  the  several  States ;  **  duties,  im* 
i  aad  excises,*'  that  is  to  say,  internal  taxes  and  customs,  or 
on  imports,  **  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Unitedlj 
StAlee.**  Dntiea  on  exports  ought  to  be  uniform  also.   The  pr 
IticlMms  of  one  part  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  and 
of  other  part»  exempt.     It  w^ould  not  be  just  to  tax  the 
so  or  rioo  or  tobacco  of  tiie  South,  and  let  the  gram  aud 
and  fish  of  the  North  go  free.     How  h  this  uniformity 
cur<?d?    By  forbidding  Congress  to  tax  the  exports  of  **ai^^ 
*  or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  of  any  section  or  regie 
country,  whilst  othei^  remain  untaxed.    Such  is  tbi 
mtaning  of  the  words  used,  —  ^^any  State,**     Thcsl 
i  eamioi,  without  violence,  be  construed  to  mean  a  prohi* 
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bition  OQ  Congress  to  tax  exports  at  all.  The  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  the  unlimited  power  to  tax,  —  a  power  necessarily 
possessed  by  all  governments,  and  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
The  presumption  is  also  in  favor  of  the  restriction  imposed, 
agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  ruling  principle  of  our  peculiar 
system,  and  with  other  provisions  of  like  nature  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

This  construction  of  the  clause  in  question  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Convention  instead  of 
another  clause  offered  by  Mr.  Piuckney  of  South  Carolina, 
viz.:  '^No  tax  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  the 
Slates.^*  The  Southern  States,  dependent  almost  exclusively 
on  the  export  of  the  peculiar  products  of  their  soil,  demanded 
that  all  exports  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  They  argued 
that,  unless  this  were  granted,  the  commercial  States  of  the 
North  might  subject  them  to  an  unequal  and  oppressive  bur- 
den, and  injure  or  destroy  the  sources  of  their  wealth.  The 
proposition  above  mentioned  is  contained  in  a  plan  of  a  consti- 
tution presented  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  the  opening  of  the  Con* 
vention.  May  29, 1787.  Certain  resolutions  intended  to  express 
the  general  principles  on  which  the  future  government  was  to 
be  founded  were  submitted  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Patterson.  These  were  discussed  till  Jime  20th,  and 
the  result  was  the  passing  of  nineteen  resolutions,  also  declara- 
tory of  general  principles.  These  were  debated  till  July  26th, 
when  twenty-three  resolutions  growing  out  of  that  debate,  and 
containing  a  rough  sketch  of  the  proposed  government  and  a 
statement  of  its  ruling  principles,  were  referred,  together  with 
Mr.  Pinckney* s  plan^  to  a  conunittee  of  detail,  with  instructions 
to  report  a  constitution. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Convention.  Art.  7,  Sect.  4,  is  in 
these  words :  ^*  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  Legislature 
on  articles  exported  from  any  State^  nor  on  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  States  may  think 
proper  to  permit ;  nor  shall  such  migration  or  importation  be 
prohibited.''  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Pinckney  to  prohibit  taxes  on  exports  generally  had  been 
rejected  by  this  committee.    One  would  infer  from  the  substi- 
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tiitioa  of  the  words  **  from  any  Staie^^^  itiBtead  of  the  word?, 
**6tiiii  the  Siates^^  in  Mr,  Pinckncy's  plan,  that  the  committee 
had  fegarded.  the  demand  of  the  South  for  the  complete  ex- 
erapitoQ  of  their  i>ririci|ml  source  of  wealth  unreasonable,  but 
hid  boQa  wQling  to  grant  them  protection  from  the  inequality 
Jbey  pmfeascd  to  dread. 

Xol  otily  did  tlje  South  claim  the  privilege  of  paying  no  tax 

their  exports,  but  they  demanded  also  that  their  prin- 

article  of  importation,  negi'o  slaves,  sliould  be  free  from 

Vf^  and   Uiat  the  perpetuity  of  the  slave-trade  should  be 

itoed  so  long  as  the  Southern  States  chose  to  carry  it 

This  last  demand  was  yielded  by  the  committee, 

Tb6  eonstitution  rc[jorted  August  6th  was  discussed  in  the 

iv^oiioii,  section  by  section,  until  September  10th,  when, 

the  modifications  it  had  received^  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 

of  nevision,  who  made  a  report  on  the  12tfi,  submit- 

i  coDfititutiou  almost  identical  with  that  which  now  exists, 

Ifttter  was  signed  September  17^  1787.     In  tliis  consti- 

lUon  the  language  of  the  clause  relating  to  a  tax  on  exports^ 

^ready  quoted  from  the  report  of  August  6th,  was  retained. 

But  it  ii$  no  longer  connected  in  the  same  clause  witli  the  pro- 

saan  in  relation  to  the  slave-trade*     It  stands  as  a  part  of  a 

intended  to  secure  uniformity  and  equality  in  all  com« 

relations  between  the  States.    These  are  its  words ;  — 

^  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 

\  no  prwfcreoce  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com* 

or  rerenua  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  an- 

tr;  nor  s^luUl  veseek  bound  to  or  from  one  State  bo  obliged 

enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another," 

From  llie  company  in  which  w*e  last  find  it,  as  well  as  from 

lie  plaits  i>*|  of  its  language  and  from  its  history,  most 

ipio  n  L  u  k  this  paragraph,  forbidding  a  tax  on  exports 

froQi  «ir^  Stait^  was  also  meau(  to  secure  equality  and  uni- 

formity  acnoi  iitesi. 

Looking  til  to  the  sense  of  the  terms  and  the  inten* 

of  the  parties,  which  Judge  Story  says  is  Ibe  fundamental 

ftle  in  the  *  *  fi  of  all   in^ti  "        ,  Com., 

),)  and  vv  Mi  ij*  to  be  gi  t ;  words, 

ilAXi,  the  subject-matter,  the  elTect^  and  consequence  or 
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the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  law/'  the  meaning  we  have  given 
to  the  clause  in  question  seems  reasonable  and  just.  The 
words  are  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  context  and  subject-matter 
confirm  the  obrious  sense  of  the  words.  The  subject-matter  is 
tlie  power  of  taxation,  which  is  granted  without  limit:  — ^^  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises."  Every  species  of  tax  is  comprehended  in  these 
words,  which  cover  every  sort  of  property.  The  restrictions 
imposed  do  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  power,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  They  relate  first  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  revenue  collected, ''  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  "  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  mode  in  which  that  revenue  is 
to  be  obtained.  As  akeady  explained,  being  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  resources  of 
the  whole  nation,  not  from  ^'  any  State  **  or  any  section.  Thus 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  are  to  be  uniform  throughout  tlie 
United  States ;  that  b  to  say,  they  shall  be  laid  to  the  same 
amount  on  the  same  articles  in  every  part  of  the  country; — as, 
for  example,  teas  shall  not  pay  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  in  New 
York  and  ten  per  cent  in  Maryland ;  nor  incomes,  profits  of 
business,  or  coal  or  iron  be  taxed  five  per  cent  in  one  State  and 
ten  per  cent  in  another.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  uniformity 
attainable,  for  duties  on  imports  and  excises  must  necessarily 
press  most  heavily  on  those  regions  where  they  are  most  largely 
consumed.  ^^  Duties,  imposts,  and  excises  "  are  not  laid  upon 
the  States,  but  upon  the  people,  whether  they  are  internal  or 
external,  that  is,  whether  derived  from  articles  produced  and 
consumed  at  home  or  from  exports  and  imports.  The  difier- 
ence  between  these  two  last  is,  that  whereas  imports,  wherever 
introduced,  are  consumed  throughout  the  country,  exports  are 
local,  the  tax  falling  on  the  producer  if  high  enough  to  check 
exportation.  Consequently,  a  government  that  was  willing  to 
oppress  one  State  or  States  could  not  do  so  by  taxing  articles 
imported  by  that  State,  but  might  accomplish  its  purpose  by  a 
tax  on  the  exports  of  a  State.  In  the  former  case,  the  tax 
would  be  paid  by  all  the  consumers  of  the  article  throughout 
the  nation  ;  in  tlie  latter,  by  the  producers  only.  For  tliis  rea- 
son, the  South  claimed  absolute  exemption,  a  claim  manifestly 
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unjust.  Tlte  clause  which  declares  that  duties  shall  Dot  be 
hid  on  Uio  exports  of  any  StaiCj  together  with  the  jirovision 
duU  mil  duties  '^  shall  he  uuUbrm  throughout  the  Uuited 
Btale»,*^  secures  all  the  equaUty  possible,  without  depriviag  the 
govenmicut  of  a  most  importaut  and  couveiiicat  source  of  rev- 
eiiae,  otie  which  may  become  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie  '^  com- 
mm  defence,"  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  "  general  welfare*** 
Under  tlntee  rules,  Congress  cannot  lay  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
on  wheat  exported  from  New  York,  and  of  ten  per  cent  on 
vbent  ^ni  from  Pennsylvania;  neither  can  they  tax  exclu- 
urelj  the  cotton  of  South  Carulina  or  the  tobacco  of  Virginia. 
The  only  sort  of  taxes  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  States,  as 
tocb,  mre  direct  taxes.  Tbere  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  Con- 
pen  as  to  the  amount  that  may  thus  be  raised,  but  care  is 
tikeo  that  each  State  shall  bear  its  fair  share.  ^^  No  capitation 
or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
It  has  been  decided  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
Kpl  any  State  from  direct  taxation  or  its  portion  of  the 
burden.  (Story's  Com.,  §  1008.)  The  clause  relating  to  di- 
feeC  taxation  is  in  Art.  1,  Sect,  9,  which  contains  the  restiic- 
tfamfl  oo  the  power  of  Congress.  The  next  clause  is  that  which 
fdales  to  duties  on  exports.  To  construe  this  as  a  prohibition 
ef  all  taxes  on  exports  would  be  repugnant  not  only  to  the 
6m  clause  of  the  preceding  Sect.  8,  which  grants  unlimited 
powers  of  taxation,  but  also  to  the  other  clauses  on  the  same 
nilgect,  which  are  restrictions,  not  upon  the  power,  but  on  the 
ttanner  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised.  Such  a  construction 
voold  violate  tlie  rule  of  interpretation  above  quoted,  that  the 
taieuliiiii  of  the  law  is  to  be  gathered  from  its  context  and 
naltioct-mattcr. 

U  b  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  **  effects  and  consequences, 
er  Ibe  reason  and  spirit  of  the  law."  These  we  have  already 
diaeiiased.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  effect  of  our 
imerpretatson  of  the  clause  in  question  would  be  to  produce  that 
tqiiality  and  uniformity  in  the  distribution  both  of  the  burdens 
and  heoiefits  of  taxation  which  the  Constitution  manifestly  de- 
vigoed,  as  well  in  tlte  grant  of  the  power  as  in  tlie  restrictions 
upon  it,  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  ^^  reason 
I  **  that  pervade  and  control^  not  a  part  only,  but  tlio 
oar  syslem  of  government* 
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We  might  here  rest  our  case,  satisfied  with  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  a  time  of  need  and  peril  to  the  nation,  Congress,  in 
order  to  save  it,  has  absolute  control  over  the  whole  of  its  re- 
sources, and  that  no  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  is  nece»- 
sary,  as  its  framers  did  not  commit  the  error  of  setting  limits  to 
a  power  **  destined  to  efiect  a  purpose  which  is  itself  incapable 
of  limitation." 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  prevails  that  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  tax  exports.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  most 
eminent  writers  on  constitutional  law,  Kent,  Story,  and  Rawle ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  debates,  so  thought  and  intended 
the  majority  of  the  Convention  that  made  the  Constitution. 

The  subject  is  of  grave  importance.  A  judicious  tax  on  ex* 
ports  at  this  time  would  throw  upon  the  foreign  purchaser  a 
large  portion  of  a  burden  which  presses  injuriously  upon  the 
industry  and  business  of  the  country  and  on  the  comforts  of 
every  individual.  The  burden  is  likely  to  increase,  and  so  also 
are  the  vast  resources  that  would  lighten  it,  but  wliich  are  now 
withhold.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  the 
opinions  above  referred  to  really  are,  and  whether  they  are 
binding  authority  on  us. 

The  clause  restraining  the  power  of  the  general  government 
over  exports  was  one  of  what  are  called  the  **  compromises  of 
the  Constitution."  The  Southern  States,  or  rather  Greorgia  and 
North  and  South  Carolina,  insisted  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  the  representation  of  three  fifths  of 
their  slaves,  and  the  exemption  of  exports  from  taxation,  as 
conditions  precedent  to  their  entering  into  the  Union.  They 
demanded  them  peremptorily,  and  threatened,  if  these  terms 
were  not  granted,  to  prevent  the  Union  of  the  States,  as  tliey 
have  since  threatened,  from  time  to  time,  to  destroy  it.  They 
were  only  too  successful.  Tliey  had  the  power  to  defeat  a  great 
and  noble  enterprise,  to  disappoint  hopes  dear  to  a  generous 
and  aspiring  people,  to  blast  the  promise  of  a  mighty  future. 
They  knew  their  power  and  were  determined  to  exercise  it, 
wholly  intent,  then  as  since,  on  the  interests  of  their  section. 
They  knew  how  anxious  were  the  men  associated  with  them 
in  the  work  of  creating  a  nation  that  their  undertaking  should 
not  fail,  and  how  deeply  they  felt  the  responsibility  resting  on 
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thoir  labors  Much,  doubtless,  would  be  conceded  bj  them, 
isihBr  than  behold  their  hopes  vanish  aud  the  chaos  of  anarchy 
tbftl  would  ensue.     Much  was  conceded,  much  that  ought  to 

been  withheld  at  any  risk,  for  some  of  the  points  yielded 
ipromised  tho  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice ;  and 

ought  never  to  be  sacrificed, — cannot  be,  indeed,  without 
r  puiiu^hment  sooner  or  later  The  punishment  has  come  at 
,  mud  it  ha«  fallen  chiefly  where  it  was  richly  merited,  —  on 
tin  South.  They  could  not  see  it  at  the  time;  but  the  result 
liii  flcliQwa  that  the  march  of  Sherman  through  Georgia  and 
Sfolb  Onrolina  last  winter,  and  the  surrender  of  Charleston  and 
SiTftiinah,  were  connected,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  etTect, 
vitb  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  Southern  members  of  the 
Cta¥aiitioii.  So,  also,  are  the  many  battle-fields  of  this  war, 
on  which  ^  oiuch  Northern  blood  has  been  shed,  and  the 
liaaty  load  of  debt  and  taxation  it  has  imposed  ou  us  and  on  our 
pOftCff'  '*'d  in  a  like  relation  with  the  concessions  of 

tlia  N-  :  fibers, — concessions  which  violated  their  own 

iOBae  of  right,  and  contradicted  their  avowed  sentiments.  They 
HNighl  lo  establish  a  great  nation,  but  against  their  own  convlc- 
tiooa,  forgetting  that  a  nation  is  a  moral  being,  they  embodied 
ia  ito  atnieture  a  great  wrong,  destined  to  des^troy  their  work, 
Tba  wrong  has  destroyed  it  for  a  time,  and  will  keep  it  a  ruin 
Ifanrrer,  unless  it  can  be  done  away.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
\m^  nay,  that  it  has  been  done  away,  and  that  we  may  rebuild  on 
sQffir  fotttidati'  ly  edifice  of  our  ancestors. 

Ilia  Souib  L  trade,  but  only  for  twenty  years;  it 

|al  alavery;  it  got  Uie  representation  of  three  fifths  of  the 
and  it  got  the  prohibition  of  a  tax  on  exports.  Each  of 
r&8  warmly  contested  in  the  Convention.  The  dogma 
tliai  there  oould  rightfully  be  property  In  men  was  denied,  and 
bolh  alartry  and  the  slave-trade  were  denounced  as  criminal 
tad  dsftmctive  to  ttie  best  interests  of  society*  But  our  present 
topio  ia  the  pcohibidoo  of  duties  on  exports.  This  was  a  que»- 
tioii  oC  ojtpodieiicy,  involving  no  moral  principle.  Some  of  the 
aiott  esniiiaitl  members  of  tlie  Convention  —  Madison,  Gouver- 
uaor  Harris,  John  Dickinson,  Clymer,  Ac.  —  argued  that  the 
fovar  to  tax  exports  was  prof>er  in  itself ;  that  such  a  titx  was 
Imrdentome  and  more  productive  tljan  duties  ou  im^ 
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ports,  more  especially  where  some  of  the  productions  of  a  coun- 
try were  peculiar  to  it  and  in  universal  demand,  as  was  the 
case  with  some  of  ours ;  that  the  power  to  lay  such  a  tax  was 
an  essential  prerogative  of  government,  the  exercise  of  which, 
even  if  not  now  proper,  might  become  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance hereafter,  for  revenue,  for  the  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  and  for  procuring  equitable  arrangements 
with  foreign  nations ;  that  to  deny  the  power  would  ti^e  from 
the  government  half  tlie  regulation  of  trade ;  that  the  Conven- 
tion were  providing,  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  a  distant 
future,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  prohibit  such  a  tax 
forever.  (8  Madisou  Papers,  1888, 1888, 1395.)  These  argu- 
ments, however,  did  not  prevail.  The  clause  as  it  now  stands 
was  passed,  and  passed  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  un* 
derstanding  that  it  prohibited  the  tax. 

Clearly,  however,  such  is  not  its  meaning.  But  it  was  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  ^^  No  tax  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  the  States^*  in  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan,  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  referred  to  a  committee.  That  com- 
mittee altered  its  language  and  substituted  the  words  ^^from 
any  State.^^  This  change  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
Obviously  it  not  only  narrowed,  but  wholly  changed,  the  char- 
acter of  the  former  clause.  The  one  was  an  absolute  denial  of 
power,  the  other  a  grant  of  unlimited  power,  restricted  only  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  exercised.  How  did  it 
happen,  therefore,  that  the  Convention  rejected  the  former, 
which  unquestionably  is  prohibitory,  and  voted  for  the  latter, 
which  as  plainly  is  not?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, as  our  reports  of  the  debates  are  neither  full  nor  accu- 
rate. Perhaps  the  change  in  phraseology  was  not  noticed, 
perhaps  some  may  have  been  willing  to  let  it  go  to  the  people 
to  be  afterwards  interpreted  by  them ;  and  otiiers,  who  voted 
for  it  only  to  secure  the  Union,  may  ^^  have  seen  lurking  be- 
neath the  text  what  commended  it  to  their  judgment,  against 
even  present  interest.''  Possibly  also  the  clause  may  have 
been  left  in  its  present  shape  through  the  inadvertence  of  the 
committee  of  detail.  The  Convention  had  under  debate  the 
draft  of  a  constitution  reported  on  the  6th  of  August.  In  it, 
Art.  7,  Sect.  4,  are  the  words,  ^*  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid 
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ua  ttriiclcs  exported  from  any  Stute.**  Mr.  Madison's  notes 
rf  Uie  Tote  taken  on  this  section  yaj  (^  Madison  Papers, 
1»88) :  "  On  tlie  question  on  Art,  7,  Sect.  4,  as  far  as  to  'No 
lis  shall  bo  laid  on  exports/  it  passed  in  the  affirmative : 
Mttsmchttsetts,  Connccticnt,  Maryland,  Virginia  (^General 
WoMkimgton  and  Mr.  Madison^  No),  North  Carolina,  Sough 
Csralina^  G^or^a,  Aye,  —  7;  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
PiennsylTAma,  Delaware,  No, —  4/'  It  would  seem  from  this 
tlial  the  words,  "  from  any  State,**  were  intended  to  be  left  out 
•y  the  Coiiv '^ntion,  and  that  the  words  above  quoted,  emphatt- 
callj  excluding  all  exports,  had  \)eeu  subs;tituted  in  some  pre^ 
rtoos  debate,  or  in  the  debate  of  the  same  day,  without  attract- 
tnf  the  attention  of  Mr  Madison,  who  merely  not^d  the  result. 
If  ibis  were  the  case,  it  was  an  accidental  oversight  of  the 
ooizioiittec  of  detail  to  report  the  clause  in  its  present  shape* 

LemTtttg  this  problem  unsolved,  it  is  more  pertinent  to  inquire 
what  was  the  real  intention  of  the  founders,  —  the  purpose  and 
noliTe  by  which  they  were  governed.  Evidently  their  first  and 
geMral  purpose  was  to  secure  equality  of  taxation,  —  to  pro- 
teet  any  State  or  section  from  oppression  by  the  government, 
Tlliir  teoond  and  special  purpose  was  to  do  this  by  a  total  pro- 
UbMoa  of  taxes  on  exports.  The  second  was  to  the  first  as 
neaika  to  object.  The  first,  being  founded  on  justice,  is  in  its 
aatore  above  argument  and  unchangeable.  The  second,  being 
tntodod  QQ  expediency,  is  by  its  nature  always  open  to  discus- 
lioii,  and  its  propriety  must  necessarily  vary  witli  the  changes 
of  tinie*  Moreover,  the  primary  intention,  being  founded  on 
reaaoiit  was  freely  and  spontaneously  entertained,  whilst  the 
laooodary  was  extorted  by  a  threat.  Time  has  shown  the 
wMoai  af  those  memFjers  of  the  Convention  who  spoke  and 
voled  agalast  the  prohibition.  It  was  a  mistake  to  tie  up  the 
haada  of  the  government^  to  refuse  adequate  power  for  neces- 
larj  purposoSy  to  attempt  to  fetter  the  unknown  and  limitless 
Kitiirfi.  Hie  war  has  proved  all  this.  The  government  now 
ws/edM  all  the  resources  of  the  country;  and  to  withhold  them 
its  ability  to  defend  and  preserve  itself  and  the  nation, 
i  oliief  object  for  which  govornmonts  are  created. 

WMch,  then,  ouglit  we  to  take  as  our  guide,  the  general  or 
Ibe  spedal,  the  paramoant  or  the  subordinate,  intention  of  the 
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founders  ?  Shall  we  seek  to  execute  their  design  only  by  the 
means  they  were  forced  to  adopt,  now  that  those  means  are  no 
longer  expedient,  or,  looking  to  what  in  their  plan  is  permar 
nent  and  disregarding  the  transient,  endeavor  to  carry  it  out 
by  means  that  suit  our  present  circumstances,  and  which  they 
have  left  to  us, — the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  which 
they  made  ? 

The  debates  of  the  Convention  are  full  of  historical  interest, 
and  are  most  valuable  aids  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Constitution.  They  show  how,  by  successive  touches,  it  was 
gradually  moulded  from  a  vague  and  rude  outline  into  sym- 
metrical shape,  as  the  statue  is  slowly  carved  from  the  marble 
block.  They  describe  the  growth  of  our  plan  of  government, 
and  reveal  the  process  by  which  it  drew  the  materials  of  its 
structure  from  the  thought  and  knowledge  and  experienee  of 
its  founders,  as  the  oak  draws  from  the  riches  of  earth  and  air 
tlie  stuff  of  which  it  is  made.  But  neither  the  debates  nor  ecm- 
temporary  interpretation  are  authority,  however  useful  they 
may  be  *^  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  text,  to  explain  a  doubt* 
ful  phrase,  or  to  expound  an  obscure  clause."  No  point  is  bet> 
ter  settled  than  this.  (Story's  Com.,  §  407.)  The  Constitution, 
which  is  the  matured  result  of  the  debates  and  judicial  con- 
struction of  it,  is  alone  authority ;  and  for  this  plain  reason, 
that,  although  the  Convention  made  the  Constitution,  the  peo* 
pie  adopted  it,  and  their  adoption  made  it  the  law.  The  people 
had  before  them  the  Constitution  only,  not  the  debates.  These 
were  not  published  till  long  after  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
— the  notes  of  Yates  and  Lansing  in  1821,  those  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison in  1840.  The  people  had  before  them  notliing  but  the 
written  law,  not  the  conflicting  opinions  and  heated  discussion 
out  of  which  that  law  grew.  And  this  was  all  that  the  Con- 
vention intended  they  should  have,  for  they  determined  to 
keep  even  their  journals  secret.  (8  Madison  Papers,  1604.) 
It  was  proposed  that  they  should  either  be  destroyed  or  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  President,  which  latter  proposition  was 
carried,  and  he  was  directed  to  retain  them,  ^^  subject  to  the 
order  of  Congress,  if  ever  formed  under  the  Gonstituti<Hi." 

If  the  debates  and  the  interpretation  of  contemporary  found- 
ers are  not  to  be  held  as  authority,  neither  are  the  mere  dieU 
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of  the  courts  nor  the  opinions  of  elementary  writers  on  the 
bir,  hovTi^ver  eminent.  As  no  tax  oa  exports  Ims  ever  been 
kid  bj  the  general  goTernment,  no  case  lias  occurred  involving 
Iht  eoo«litiitionaHty  of  such  a  tax.  In  Hylton  i\  T\m  United 
Bttie»|  8  I)aUa.H,  171,  the  question  before  the  court  related  to 
tlie  Datum  of  direct  taxes,  and  it  was  incidentally  stated  in  the 
^atoti  Uiat  taxes  on  exports  were  forbidden,  but  the  point  waa 
Botcoimected  with  the  case,  and  was  not  argued.  Judge  Kent^^ 
III  referring  to  that  case,  simply  quotes  the  statement  of  the 
court,  al^o  without  giving  any  reason.  Cougrcss,  he  says^ 
**bail  plenary  power  over  every  species  of  taxable  property, 
Qxoept  exports.**  (1  Kent's  Com.,  240.)  Mr.  Rawle  uses 
tlmost  pn?ci.Holy  tlie  same  language,  (Rawle  on  the  Constitu* 
tioii,  T4,)  yet  on  page  111,  after  quoting  the  clause  in  question, 
he  Mjs:  ^  The  leading  principle  of  the  Constitution  is  uniformr 
ity  bi  ree{(iect  to  the  several  States  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
Tbe  natural  and  artificial  products  of  States  are  dilferent. 
Til  lij  a  gtjneral  duty  on  the  exports  of  rice,  or  cotton,  or  to- 
Immmi,  would  affect  only  the  Southern  States;  on  flour  and 
frailly  only  tlie  Middle  States ;  and  on  domestic  manufactures, 
vmild  oiKjrate  chiefly  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  en- 
pged  iQ  them; — yet,  without  this  restriction,  perhaps  it  might 
kiire  been  done/'  The  restriction  is  tliat  which  the  language 
of  ibe  damte  he  was  discussmg  imposes, —  the  prohibition  of 
dcUias  au  the  exports  of  any  Siaie^  the  plain  object  of  which  is 
to  seimre  Uiai  uniformity  which,  as  he  says,  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution.  Such  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  Mr. 
Rtwte*s  words,  and  possibly  that  which  he  intended ;  for  it  is 
imH  uiooiiBistent  with  wimt  he  says  on  page  74,  as  Uio  clause 
rDferred  to  doe&  put  some  restriction  on  the  ''full  power '^  of 
Cotigrcae  over  exports, 

Judge  Story,  however,  after  giving  a  similar  explanation,  for 
rliich  he  refcni  to  Mr.  Rawle,  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion. 
When  trcfttitig  of  the  clause  relating  to  duties  on  exports,  and 
(bfbiildLEig  a  prufcreneo  of  the  ports  of  one  State  over  thoee  of 
Bootitar,  lie  mj%  (Ihe  italics  are  ours),  Sect,  1014 :   *'  The 

obvious  ^  '  * f  these  provisions  is  to  prevent  any  pos»ihihty 

of  ipf>l>i  [lowar  to  lay  taxes  or  regulate  couunerce  inju-' 

riouly  (o  tlie  interests  of  any  one  Slate^  so  as  to  favor  or  aid 
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another.  Tf  Congress  were  allowed  to  lay  a  tax  on  exports 
from  anp  one  SUUe^  it  might  unreasonably  injure,  or  even  de- 
stroy, the  staple  productions  or  common  articles  of  that  State. 
Ttie  Inequality  of  such  a  tax  would  be  extreme/*  Ac.  To  pre- 
vent that  inequality,  one  would  think  from  this,  was  plainly 
tlie  design,  as  it  is  the  meaning,  of  the  law.  Yet  immediately 
afterwards  he  says,  **TIie  power  b  therefore  wholly  taken  away 
to  intermeddle  with  the  subject  of  exports."  He  might  as  well 
have  said  that  because,  in  the  same  clause,  it  is  declared  that 
**  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another," 
Congress  is  prohibited  from  appointing  any  ports  of  entry  at 
all. 

Wlionco  did  Judge  Story  get  the  idea  that  Congress  is  for- 
bidden to  intermeddle  with  exports?  Clearly  not  from  the 
CoiiNtitution,  for  in  the  extract  above  given  he  had  just  put  a 
difToreut  construction  upon  its  words.  He  must  have  got  it 
from  Uio  history  of  the  Constitution.  He  knew  from  contem- 
})orary  authority  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  what  ho  says  must  be  regarded,  not  as  an  interpreta- 
tion, hut  as  the  statement  of  an  historical  fact.  Perhaps,  had 
his  nttontion  been  drawn  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  law,  by 
tho  Htn^m*  of  our  present  troubles,  he  would  have  reached  a  dif- 
tiHvwi  oouohision.  WhoUier  the  absolute  denial  of  authority 
ovor  oxporU  to  Congress  was  approved  by  him,  he  does  not 
nuy.  Pix)lmbly  not;  for  ho  has  denounced  more  than  once,  in 
luH  groat  and  valuable  work  on  the  Constitution,  the  error  of 
r^^t\iHiug  to  a  ^wornmont  necessary  power  because  it  may  pos- 
nlhly  Ih>  ah\i!t^Hl«  Tlie  history  of  the  country  has  shown  that 
Iho  imtioual  |^^venumMlt^  as  Hamilton  and  Madison  predicted, 
hi  in  (kt  xwwtx^  danpL>r  from  the  sectional  selfishness,  pride,  and 
J«HiUm»Y  of  Uio  Siaiet!^  than  they  are  from  its  power.  State 
|H«>»or  dtv^ln\v<Ki  Iho  Coiife^leralion,  State  arrc^nce  caused  the 
«ar  xicUioh  Iwr  a  tiiue  al  Iim»I  destroyed  the  Union.  The  fear 
that  Uu^  i^Hit^md  p^v^Mrumoul  will  ever  oppress  am^f  State  is  a 
\U^)\^M\\Ux  lth>  alliMii)>i  wxnild  rouse  al  once  all  the  popular 
|M^viKMi»  iKai  an>  vvuinvn^  with  Sute  rights;  and  how  violent 
au\(  MHiitiuw  ihiM^i'  |>a:jssfioii«  are^  we  have  reason  to  know.  No 
8lah\  iMvvrvs^^vr.  i$  iaik4ak^.    Ii  k  coiuiected  by  inleresly  inter- 
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ootirae,  geogrsphical  position,  and  manners  with  its  imtnediate 
ighbor»,  and  with  them  forms  groups  of  States ;  and  the  ten- 
ncy  af  these  is  to  crystallize  more  and  more  definitely  into 
Etions.  Thus  we  have  the  fM>uth,  the  East,  the  Middle 
the  Southwest,  tlie  Northwest,  each  fmwerful  and , 
iiig  in  strength,  each  ready  to  resist  an  attack  upon  one 
of  its  members,  and  each  able,  by  throwing  its  weight  in  favor 
of  o»e  of  the  political  parties  that  divide  the  people,  to  secure 
to  tbmt  party  the  control  of  the  government.  Thus  it  lias  hap- 
piiied  that,  by  holding  the  balance  of  power,  the  Slave  States, 
liKMigli  a  minority,  and  becoming  always,  relatively  to  the  Free 
Sttlea,  A  weaker  minority «  have  been  able  from  the  first,  as  Hr* 
Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of  what  Rebels  and  Democrats  call 
Ihe  Confederate  States,"  said  in  I860,  almost  always  to  rule 
ooiintiy.  to  enjoy  most  of  the  time  the  principal  offices,  to 
ireei  or  greatly  inflnence  at  all  times  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
'tod  to  interpret  the  Constitution  to  suit  their  own  views  and 
derigns. 

The  opinions  of  the  founders  and  of  eminent  writers  on  the 
law  arc  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  generally  received  notion, 
tltat  II  lax  on  exports  would  bo  unconf^titutionaL  We  have 
(lierefore  endeavored  to  show  the  true  character  of  those 
optittons  at  greater  length  than  may  seem  necessary  to  some, 
unoe  DO  one  can  regard  them  as  binding  authority  on  Con- 
grttS  or  tlie  courts,  or  on  the  nation.  On  tins  point,  therefore, 
the  CbufrtitnUon  is  presented  to  us  just  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  people  of  1787*  They  adopted  it  as  they  understood  it, 
mtid  we  are  at  liberty  to  interpret  it  as  we  understand  it.  We 
ttre  ool  bound  by  their  circumstances  or  their  opinions,  but  are 
entitled  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  it  as  may  suit  our  cir^ 
ORtiBFtttioci  and  accord  also  with  its  letter  and  spirit.  Suchj 
mtuit  be  (he  rule  for  interpreting  the  Constitution,  whioli  was 
inleoded  not  for  the  people  of  1787  only,  but  for  all  that  should 
cone  after  them.  It  is  virtually  adopted  by  each  successive, 
n,  and  belongs  not  to  the  past,  hut  to  the  present  and 
future,  and  must  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  constantly  shift- 
t,  or  be  altered  or  «1  1.     The  process  of  alter*. 

ded  fay  the  Cou«titi  ttlf  is  difficult  and  cum*1 

bencQiie,  wd  not  always  possible*     It  should  be  reported  to 
irou  CL  —  KO.  208.  11 
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ODly  when  urgent  necessity  demands  an  amendment,  and  the 
language  of  the  law  is  too  plain  to  be  construed  so  as  to  meet  1 
that  necessity,  as  is  the  case  with  slavery.     It  is  well  not  to ' 
familiarize  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  idea  of  change,  < 
which  in  laws  should  be  silent  and  gradual,  like  tlie  changes 
of  time.      Interpretation,  therefore,  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  I 
passing  hour,  is  to  he  preferred  when  it  is  possible.     By  this  ' 
process  the  Constitution  may  be  slowly  and  insensibly  moulded 
by  the  wants  and  opinions  of  the  people.     Let  us  make  our 
Constitution  a  protecting  vesture  fur  the  living,  not  a  fetter 
imposed  by  the  dead,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  love  and  rover-  \ 
ence  of  successive  generations  of  the  living,  and  thus  endure ) 
forever. 


Art.  VII»  —  1.  Briga/ndage  in  Souih  Itahj.  By  Datid  Hiltok* 
In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Mars* 
ton.     1864. 

2.  11  Briganiaggio  alia  Frontiera  poniificia  dal  1860  at 
1863.  Studio  Storico-poUiicO'StatisticO'morale'miUtare^  del 
CoNTE  Alessandro  BiANco  Di  SaintJorioz,  MUuno :  G. 
Daelli.     1864. 

3.  Notizie  Sloriche  Documentate  gut  Briganiaggio  neUe  Pro- 
vincie  Napoietanc^  dai  Tempt  ili  Fra  Dtavolo^  sino  ai  Giorm 
nostri,  Aggiuntovi  V  intero  Giornalo  di  Borjes  Bnora  inedilo, 
per  Marco  Monnieh.    Firenze ;  G.  Barbara.     1863* 
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Not  long  since,  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  at 
Capri,  to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  palace  which  Tiberius 
C«Bsar  built  there.     As  commonly  happens  with  ruins,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  to  a  very  little  grandeur ;  but  the 
view  from  tlie  crest  of  the  rock,  over  which  the  Emperor,  in 
moments  of  extreme  eunui,  cast  his  victims  into  tlio  sea  below, 
so  exceeded  all  thought  and  expectation  in  its  loveliness,  Uiat 
we  felt  ourselves  more  than  compensated  for  momentary  Ions  ^ 
suffered  in  the  state  of  the  palace.    It  would  be  hard  Ui  ^ay  I 
whether  Naples  were  visible  or  not,  in  that  golden  sunitet  lifrht  ~ 
wljich  rested  on  the  waters ;  but  looking  across  the  blue  Gulf 
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S»]enio«  we  saw  Tatntly  sketched  upon  the  horizon  tho  tin* 
nlmting  Hue  of  the  other  mainland  coa^t 
Our  guide  was  an  old  man  of  that  mixed  tribe,  half  fisher- 
^  half  mountaineer,  which  inhabits  the  sea-fondhitl  cliffs  of 
pri ;  and  now»  pushing  back  from  his  dim  eyes  the  largt>ri 
nd  of  woollon  sock  which  he  wore  for  head-gear,  he  gazed 
fcwiTcly  upon  the  distant  shore*   Perhaps  the  friendly  solitude 
of  the  height  on  which  we  stood,  and  its  favorable  remotenes 
from  the  Utile  towns  of  the  island,  first  inspired  the  pastornl' 
oughts  which  the  sight  of  the  romantic  ooast  beyond,  with  all 
iation  of  free  life  in  hills  and  unmolested  plunder  ia, 
brought  with  a  tremulous  pathos  to  the  old  man's . 
lips;  nothing  certainly  could  liave  fallen  from  us  to  suggest 
pteaaant  train  of  ideas. 
•*I  do  not  know  why,  little  Sir,"*  said  this  good  old  man,^ 
tliey  ahotild  accuse  us  of  brigandage  in  these  parts.     We 
Wnquil,  little  Sir,  tranquil.      It  is  true  that  in  yonder  hillsj 
{here  are  number?  of  poor  soldiers  of  all  nations,  who  havei 
takan  refugia  from  their  enemies.    They  live  upon  herbs  and 
irfld  berriea,  and  they  never  molest  peaceful  travellers.     It  is 
onlj  when  they  arc  driven  to  despair  by  cruel  pursuit  that  they 
ioiaetimes  shed  blood/* 
The  value  of  this  idyllic  contribution  to  tho  history  of  Italiaai 
ida^  will  be  apparent,  we  hope,  when  we  come  to  lookl 
closely  at  tlie  question  in  the  examination  of  works  which 
the  career  of  the  persecuted  hermits  of  the  hills  in  an- 
otiier  lighC     At  the  moment,  it  deepened  the  gloom  of  the 
fitherii^  twilight,  and  the  thought  of  the  gentle  exiles  on 
tho6e  diblant  heights  touched  us,  quite  across  tlie  Gulf  of 
Salemo,  with  a  faint  shiver  of  trepidation  ;   although   even 
o  w©  were  not  without  delight  in  the  delicate  skill  with 
our  guide  marked  a  bloody  and  frightful  evil  in  that 
all  but  saintly  guise. 
Biawherc,  tlic  delicacy  of  tho  fancy  might  hare  seemed  ex- 
^ggamted ;  but  the  NeajK>Utans  abound  in  courtesies  of  pararj 
when  they  have  to  speak  of  vices  and  crimes.    Thej 
ive  but  a  weak  sense,  it  seema,  of  the  wickedness  of  wrong- 
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Wiof  tlM  esrvisiAj^  ducittintWe  hj  which  er^ry  pcraon  of  pn 
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doing,  and  the  popular  sympathies  are  quickly  touched  by  tlio 
troubles  of  a  rogue.  A  gentleman  in  Naples,  who  caught  a 
boy  picking  his  pocket  and  caned  him  for  it,  made  himself 
odious  to  the  street-crowd,  whose  indignant  compassion  found 
utterance  in  the  protest  of  an  old  woman :  ^^  Poor  child  I  he 
was  earning  his  bread ! "  In  that  land,  guilt  has  always  had 
such  consideration  that  the  blackest  mbdeeds  are  not  cidled  by 
hard  names.  Assassination  is  pleasantly  named  misfortune; 
that  is,  misfortune  to  tlie  assassin,  poor  fellow.  And  Marc  Hon- 
nier  tells  of  a  Galabrian  guide  of  his,  that  he  pointed  out,  dur- 
ing a  day's  journey,  twenty-nine  crosses  which  he  had  erected 
in  places  where  the  misfortune  of  as  many  murders  had  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  piously  offered  a  prayer  at  each  of  the 
crosses  for  the  repose  of  the  slain  who  had  brought  so  much 
woe  upon  him ;  and  he  commended  himself  to  the  traveller  by 
his  good  nature,  fidelity,  and  honesty.  He  was  probably  not  a 
hardened  man,  and  might  not  have  been  so  very  wicked. 

It  must  remain  a  question  for  the  psychologist,  how  far 
these  people  are  depraved.  The  thoughtful  observer  must 
discern  in  their  character  a  wonderful  degree  of  innocence, 
and  in  men  stained  by  the  worst  crimes  a  childlike  simpli- 
city, which  will  confound  all  former  ideas  of  the  effects  of 
guilt  on  human  nature.  It  seems  that  crimes  fail  to  harden 
a  man,  when  they  fail  to  disgrace  him  with  his  fellow-men 
and  make  him  an  outcast.  Is  there  really  a  land  where  the 
standards  of  wrong  and  right  are  absolutely  lost,  or  hope- 
lessly perverted,  —  where  people  sin  without  becoming  wicked, 
and  do  good  without  growing  better?  One  comes  to  such 
doubts  as  these  in  reading  the  annals  of  brigandage.  The 
brigand  chief  Crocco  took  the  little  town  of  Lavello  in  1861, 
and  found  seven  thousand  ducats  in  the  treasury.  He  was 
implored  to  spare  something  for  the  poor,  and  he  left  all  but 
five  hundred  of  the  ducats.  He  was  a  man  defiled  with  every 
misdeed,  and  he  passed  at  once  from  his  act  of  charity  to  prep- 
arations for  shooting  twenty-seven  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 
These  poor  people  are  as  tender-hearted  and  as  ignorantly  piti- 
less as  children.  There  was  found  an  amusing  letter  from  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  out  with  the  brigands  in  1862,  and 
who  wrote  to  reproach  him  that,  while  everybody  was  talking  of 
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the  briUiiuit  success  of  liis  band,  he  had  forgotten  his  family, 
tod  had  sent  his  wife  no  token  of  his  good  fortune  ;  she  knew 
dial  liis  h^art  was  warm  and  kind,  but  why  did  ho  show  her  a 
hoftrt  of  stone  7  The  letter  is  as  simple  and  honest  as  a  letter 
tta  be ;  and  no  doubt  the  poor  woman  who  wrote  it  would 
kare  sympathized  heartily  with  a  neighbor  whose  husband  was 
tsknn  and  held  to  ransom  by  her  own,  in  order  to  procure  her 
tbe  coTQted  token  of  regard. 

About  relates  how  he  sat  down  in  a  lonely  place  with  some 
Roman  peasants,  whose  district  on  the  Neapolitan  border  had 
foraerly  been  infested  with  brigands,  but  which  was  now  quiet 
and  ptacefuL  The  Frenchman,  after  passing  cigars  to  his  com- 
paniona,  asked  them  of  the  good  old  times,  and  learnt  that 
fQToral  of  them  had  led  the  life  of  the  hills*  When  he  pres66<l  i 
tbe  subject,  and  put  his  own  defenceless  case  to  them,  do«^ 
mandjog  why  they  neglected  the  occasion  to  cut  his  throat  and 
likie  hU  purse,  these  ex-brigands  were  hurt,  and  replied:  **Sir, 
It^puidage  is  now  no  longer  the  fashion.  We  are  honest,  poor 
people,  and  would  not  harm  anybody.*' 

Of  csourse  they  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  having  resumed 
peaceful  labors  of  the  field,  they  had  consciences  as  tran- 
quil as  old  soldiers  returned  from  a  campaign.     Their  sins  had 
be6fi  confessed  and  forgiven;  their  account  with  Heaven  wasi 
dear;  but  if  e%er  brigandage  became  the  mode  again,  therf' 
Hkt&f  were,  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  this  complaisant  indifferencOj 
#itli  regard  to  abominable  things  should  exist,  but  it  doep 
'  over  Italy,  and  only  in  worse  degree  in  Naples.     Most 
U„i>  -    mu!*t  have  observed  how  things  which  are  thought 
shameful  with  us  bring  no  disgrace  among  Italians.     The 
poor  do  not  blush  to  l>eg,  and  every  one  with  whom  the  trav- 
tOer  000109  in  contact  Ues  and  cheats.     But  the  traveller  can- 
not seo  the  depths  of  the  meanness  and  bad  faith  over  the 
ftur&oe  of  which  it  costs  him  so  much  to  pass :  life  in  Italy  J 
muft  r^TCftl  thatf  and  it  is  possible  that,  by  the  time  the  ob»  t 
Krvf!7  has  sounded  tlicse  depths,  he  has  lost  somctliing  of  the 
Ifiio  MBUse  w)  Id  have  enabled  him  to  perfectly  a  "!  j 

la  lit  roU  dc:.  :„  I,    the  »tata  of  things,  and  he  has      .:.../ 


no  difpodtion  to  blame  it  angrily,  unless  tlirough  chagrin  at 
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finding  himself,  after  all,  only  in  possession  of  truth  to  be 
learned  far  less  troublesomely  from  the  world's  immemorial 
attribution  of  insincerity  and  want  of  honest  pride  to  the  Ital- 
ians. It  costs  a  young  man,  perhaps,  a  pang  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  the  world  is  nearly  right  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
things  which  it  belieyes ;  but  that  easier  humor  which,  after  a 
while,  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  apt  to  produce  in  man 
may  enable  others  to  contemplate  the  fact  without  surprise. 
In  Italy  one  sees  the  people  so  naturally  and  frankly  mendi- 
cant and  untruthful,  that  one  is  by  no  means  sure  whether 
scorn  of  their  vices  would  be  rirtuous  or  absurd.  The  little 
children  learn  to  babble  falsehood;  gentlemen  and  ladies  do 
not  scruple  to  tell  lies ;  quite  well-dressed  and  well-fed  men 
will  take  a  present  of  money  for  a  trifling  service  or  for  a  com- 
plaisance. We  do  not  say  there  are  no  exceptions  to  these 
rules ;  we  have  met  very  startling  ones :  but  we  believe  we  are 
just  in  thus  generalizing  the  Italians ;  and  we  know  that  fio- 
tion  among  the  polite,  and  beggary  among  the  poor,  are  not  at 
all  disgraceful.  The  complacency  with  which  tliose  vices  are 
regarded  extends  in  a  degree  to  crime;  and  a  bad  lenity  to 
criminals  is  characteristic  of  the  people.  One  could  not  be 
sure  how  far  theft  or  prostitution  among  a  man's  relations 
would  go  to  bring  shame  upon  him,  or  upon  the  guil^  ones 
themselves.  Such  things  are  certainly  not  approved  anywhere 
in  Italy ;  but  they  are  certainly  quite  as  much  pitied  as  con- 
demned, and  they  have  to  a  great  extent  impunity.  Among 
the  abandoned  poor  of  Southern  Italy,  these  and  other  misdeeds 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  harshly  dealt  with.  Tliese  people  are 
not  good  husbands  and  wives.  Their  unbridled  passions,  and 
their  falsehood  of  word,  thought,  and  deed,  prevent  fidelity : 
they  are  bad  husbands  and  bad  wives,  but  they  are  true,  loving, 
and  tender  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and 
daughters.  What  we  call  vices  and  crimes  do  not  rend  these 
natural  tics :  nay,  they  seem  to  knit  the  vicious  and  the  crimi- 
nal, as  being  unfortunate,  closer  to  the  comparatively  virtuous, 
whose  compassion  their  forlorn  condition  excites.  The  sons 
and  brothers  of  quite  an  honest  man  are  brigands,  not  only 
without  danger  of  being  cast  oflf  by  him,  but  with  some  probi^ 
bility  of  affording  him  just  cause  of  pride  by  the  splendor  of 
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tbdr  deeds,  Tliey  are  livipg  a  wild,  free  life,  to  which  he  him- 
itlf  would  turn,  if  he  had  tlie  Tocation  ;  for  there  is  that  in  his 
ulnre  which  moves  him  to  admire  lawlessness  and  adventure 
fti  bojn  do*  In  his  poor,  honest  way  he  gratifiet^  this  instinct  as 
wdl  m  tie  can  by  unfair  advantages  taken  in  bargain,  and  by 
the  hmzard  which  he  introduces  into  the  simplest  transactions. 
He  prefers  always  to  risk  a  high  demand  and  be  possibly  beaten 
down  below  a  just  price,  rather  than  ask  justice,  and  get  it 
without  excitement*  Moreover,  his  own  vocation  to  the  hills 
mjr  come  when  he  least  exf>ect«?  it.  Ho  may  kill  his  best 
frwod,  and  be  forced  to  fly-  Who  knows  ?  He  is  as  fatalistic 
t!  m  Turk,  and  regards  his  act,  good  or  bad,  as  something 
orderBd  and  quite  apart  from  his  own  agency* 

This  excellent  wretch  has  yet  another  feeling  which  makes 
him  merciful  to  brigandage,  —  the  fear  of  it.  The  outlaws  ard| 
Arong  as  compared  with  the  Iaw*abiding;  and  there  is  no  telt- 
iag  bow  quickl}',  if  he  offended  them,  he  might  bring  the  mis- 
Inrtiiiie  of  his  death  upon  them.  How  they  act  upon  his  fear, 
md  how  far  fear  is  really  an  element  of  his  character,  must  be 
aolieed  in  another  place.  Controlled  and  guided,  he  rises  to 
the  height  of  courage,  and  in  the  Italian  army  haa  no  more 
fear  thaa  a  horse  liabituaied  to  the  sound  of  fire-arms.  The 
imwiUiDg  witness  of  a  Roman  soldier  of  this  army,  a  private 
with  whom  wts  spoke,  and  who  expressed  great  scorn  of  the 
Kaapalitziii  clmracter,  was^  that  these  peasants,  so  mean  and 
ltmorou»  in  Uieir  country  life,  became  brave  soldiers ;  and  he 
eoofirmed  a  great  deal  of  testimony  in  print,  by  declaring  that 
Ibey  bad  been  e$]>eGially  efficient  against  brigandage.  But  in 
lib  wild  stale  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Neapolitan 
peanni  is  a  coward,  and  has  only  courage  when  brought  to 
bay,  or  when  he  thioks  be  detects  the  shadow  of  his  own  fear 
m  an  anlagonUt, 

We  have  sketched  here  at  the  beginning  these  traits  of  Nea- 
poUlan     *  '  ecau&e  they  bear  directly  upon  the  social 
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rieoa  recorded  in  the  books  under  review, 


•od  because  wo  think  they  form  the  best  explanation  of  an 
laomalous  ooutl':  "  '  mj^.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
tbets  tmib  eipl  os :  they  only  explain  brigandage. 

We  willingly  relinquish  the  task  of  reconciling  their  existence 
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with  established  theories  of  morals,  to  the  philo^pher,  who, 
calling  to  mind  the  Donatello  of  Hawthorne's  romance,  (a 
copy  in  great  part  from  Italian  nature,  and  not  wholly  a  £gui- 
tastic  creation,)  may  at  last  end  with  the  doubt.  Have  these 
creatures  of  the  South  really  something  sylvan  and  untamable 
in  their  nature,  capable  of  a  certain  love,  pity,  fear,  hatred,  and 
revenge,  but  not  amenable  to  the  ethics  by  which  we  judge 
other  men  ?    Are  they  something  to  be  taught  and  reformed, 
or  to  be  utterly  extirpatgd,  that  the  plague,  breaking  out  of 
their  abominable  nature,  (which  had  all  but  confounded  us 
with  its  seeming  immunity  from  the  penalties  that  follow  sin 
in  ours,)  may  perish  with  them,  and  that  their  haunts  may  be 
wholesomely  peopled  with  rational,  responsible  human  beings  ? 
There  are,  however,  certain  facts  of  geographical,  religious, 
social,  and  political  condition,  as  well  as  traits  of  character,  to 
be  considered  in  accounting  for  brigandage  in  Naples.     Life 
in  the  fields  of  that  smiling  laud  has  always  been,  and  is, 
slavery,  peril,  and  misery ;  life  on  its  hills,  freedom,  security, 
and  glory.    Our  authors  seem  to  be  agreed  with  the  private 
sources  of  information  to  which  we  have  had  recourse,  in  at- 
tributing this  wretchedness  in  the  first  place  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  lands,  which  are  either  cultivated  at  the  wages  of  star- 
Tation  by  the  peasants  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
else  let  at  cruel  rates  to  starving  renters.    Li  any  case,  tlie 
hand  of  the  lord  is  heavy  on  the  serf;  and  the  only  natural 
relation  —  that  of  hatred,  envy,  destruction,  contempt,  and  fear 
—  grows  up  between  tliem.    Then,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
communes,  there  are  no  roads  and  never  have  been  roads ;  for 
this  country,  so  old  in  history  and  romance,  has  never  been 
fairly  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.    It  has  happened  that, 
for  want  of  intercommunication,  the  peasantry  of  one  district 
have  died  of  hunger,  while  the  means  of  life  were  abundant 
and  cheap  in  the  next.    It  is  no  wonder  that  people  thus  iso- 
lated are  ignorant  and  imbruted;  especially  when  the  only 
light  they  have,  their  religion,  is  a  darkness  of  superstition. 
Then  let  their  fierce  passions  be  taken  into  account,  together 
with  the  endless  provocation  of  their  miserable  lives,  the  honor 
which  revenge  bears  among  them,  the  looseness  and  caprice 
with  which  the  laws  are  administered,  and,  above  all,  their  own 
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▼ant  of  moral  seuse,  and  it  need  not  seem  strange  that  their 
u^uro  of  brigaad  should  overpower  their  education  of  peasant, 
md  Ihal  Uiey  should  take  to  the  life  of  the  hills.  There  they 
•re  fre<j  and  secure,  for  tlie  soldier  is  as  little  able  to  reach 
tliem  in  ibeir  fortresses  as  to  protect  the  peasants  in  the  valley 
fsom  their  depredations.  Their  priest  is  with  them,  (he  is 
iOtti>tinieg  their  chief^)  their  consciences  are  at  rest^  their  ca- 
reer is  full  of  novelty  and  excitement,  and  infmitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  grovelling,  insulted,  famished  existence  ihey 
bftfo  ftbaodoned.  They  maintain  themselves  easily  :  their  late 
Dlbers,  tlie  peasants,  are  their  friends,  through  favor  or  fear ; 
late  master's  substance  is  their  prey,  and  if  his  pei^sou 
ijilo  tlieir  hands  they  have  a  sweet  revenge  or  a  fat  ran- 
And  after  all,  there  is  hope  of  wearing  out  the  govera- 
it,  which  will  offer  them  pardon  and  peace ;  or,  as  has  often 
there  comes  a  revolution,  in  which  they  can  take 
iides,  mike  themselves  useful,  and  be  honored  by  kings  with 
I^Aceft  of  trust,  emolument,  and  power. 
Among  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  perpetuation  of  bri- 
that  friendship,  already  noticed,  between  part  of  the 
llpitlatioD  and  the  n)bber8,  is  one  which  has  been  found  iutau- 
cjicept  in  a  single  instance,  by  the  government's  warring 
the  free  citizens  of  the  hills*  In  all  the  districts  infested 
brigaiids,  tliey  have  voluntary  allies  among  the  people  on 
Ml  I  '  T  ".^y ,  —  allies  who  succor  them  with  food  and  shelter 
,,  and  share  their  booty  in  prosperity,  wiio  give 
timdy  notice  of  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  who 
OTer  all  their  interests,  and  serve  them  i^ith  a  fidelity 
>wii  to  any  other  service  in  that  unhappy  land.  These 
of  the  brigands  are  called  Manuteng-oU ;  and  their  sys- 
rhich  is  of  venerable  autiq\iity,  is  still  in  such  jierfect 
at  the  present  day,  that,  according  to  Saint-Jorioz,  they 
to  befriend  the  brigandage  of  reaction,  while  re- 
Ig  pay  m  the  emphjfSs  of  the  National  Italian  Govem- 
eot.  But  brigajidago  does  not  trust  its  safety  solely,  nor 
cnm  chii»Hy,  to  tlie  affection  of  allies ;  the  sysiem  of  the  Manur 
is,  with  all  it«  jierfection,  only  part  of  the  yet  grander 
9re»  fovcreign  system  of  the  Camorra^  which,  under  all 
p)&oe»^  haa  ruled  Kaplda,  and  which  now,  attacked  by  the  free 
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government,  and  sorely  hurt,  still  retains  a  great  share  of  its 
ancient  life  and  power.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  oflspring 
of  that  infernal  state  of  things  created  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Naples,  under  which  every  person  of  qnaiity  kept  several  dag- 
gers in  bis  pay,  and  the  miserable  poptdation  was  ruled  by 
bravos.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ruffians  found  it  feasible 
and  profitable  to  exercise  for  their  own  behoof  the  power  ac- 
quired under  lordly  and  influential  masters,  and  they  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  all  orders  of  society. 

**  To-daj/'  sajs  Marc  Monnier,  ^  it  is  known  how  this  plebeian  free- 
masonry bad  extended  itself  into  all  the  provinces,  and  how  govern- 
ment, impotent  to  suppress  it,  constantlj  studied*  not  to  rouse  its  en- 
mity. All  who  had  the  courage  to  wield  a  dagger  were  eager  to  join 
it  There  were  two  grades  of  initiatioa,  passing  which,  the  candidates 
were  enrolled  members  of  the  aoctetj.  It  had  heads  in  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts of  Naples,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  realm ;  it  reigned  wherever  the 
people  were ;  it  levied  an  impost  on  the  money  you  gave  your  coach- 
man ;  it  superintended  the  markets,  and  assumed  a  part  of  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  sales ;  it  watched  over  the  games  of  the  populace,  and 
received  a  tribute  from  the  winner  at  cards ;  it  lorded  it  over  the  very 
prisons,  and  the  police  did  not  oppose  it, —  nay,  they  even  called  it  to 
their  aid,  to  discover  and  arrest  dangerous  persons,  in  the  king's  name. 
It  is  not  long  since  they  thus  succeeded  in  taking  an  assassin  of  whom 
all  trace  had  been  lost  I  myself  saw  him  pass  through  the  streets 
covered  with  blood,  and  dragged  to  prison  by  his  accomplices !  Son^ 
times  the  government  arrested  the  Camorristi,  and  sent  them  to  the 
galleys.  But  even  thence  they  terrified  honest  men,  —  men  living 
in  perfect  freedom.  In  the  depths  of  a  prison,  with  their  hands 
and  feet  loaded  with  chain-s  they  received  the  visits  of  their  abject 
vassals,  who  came  humbly  and  regularly  to  pay  them  their  monthly 
tribute.  This  society  had  places  of  meeting,  a  common  treasury,  a 
strong  organization,  inflexible  laws.  The  chiefs  assumed  terrible 
rights  over  their  adherents :  if  they  assigned  an  assassination  to  one  of 
these,  he  was  forced  to  obey  under  pain  of  death.  The  dagger  pun- 
ished every  infraction,  composed  every  dispute.  Every  Camorrista 
bore  two  knives,  —  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  you,  if  you  resisted  his 
orders ;  it  was  a  fearful  duel ;  he  struck  straight  to  your  cask'haXy  that 
is,  your  heart" 

The  Camorra  in  towns  has  always  been  the  ally  of  brigand- 
age on  the  hills,  and  without  the  former  the  latter  could  neTor 
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Mfe  exbteJ.  Using  tliis  deadly  machinery  of  fear,  it  has  out- 
Udden  the  Uw  in  terror^  and  it  has  established  obstacles  m  the 
w%f  of  its  enemies  almost  impossible  for  them  to  surmount. 
Hie  brigands  always  receive  perfect  and  trustworthy  informa- 
Iba  fnim  the  peasants  conceruiDg  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
far  ibici?  iaformant  knows  that  certain  death  waits  on  treach- 
ery. Til  -,  on  the  contrary,  learn  nothing  of  the  bri- 
guidi;  ii  -  J  -uis  seen  them  nor  beard  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
hjrhood,  for  the  fear  of  their  Tengeauee  closes  all  mouths. 
Hm  Iroope  pass  away,  but  the  brigands  never  do,  and  they 
neter  forget.  When  a  man  b  taken  prisoner  and  held  to  ran- 
mm^  hid  friends  hasten  in  secret  to  pay  it,  and  are  in  anguish 
Im  |1i9  military  authorities  learn  their  misfortune  and  come 
to  Ibeir  aid.  They  deny,  they  evade,  they  lie  outright;  for 
tkey  wait  know  that  the  prisoner  dies  at  the  first  rumor  of  ap- 
pnMobitiK  n^scue,  and  that  their  own  punishment  will  follow 
tfe  fospicion  of  having  dealt  treacherously  with  his  captors. 
Tba  qrsiem  is  very  simple  and  very  effectual,  and  we  tliink  it 
m^  be  II  '  >d  without  the  light  of  the  abundant  anecdote 
vbtch  on:  3  tlirow  upon  it 

Tbeee  aathors  are  all  alike  strong  in  developing  the  causes 
wUcb  produce  brigandage ;  and  tliey  seem  all  alike  weak  in  the 
iia^ile«  which  they  propose  for  its  cure,  and  leave  tlieir  readers 
with  a  longing  for  the  application  of  some  heroic  remedy,  that 
1  Qtterly  destroy,  if  it  does  not  restore,  the  abandoned  race 
icted  with  this  disorder.  Y<5t  it  must  be  confessed  that 
heroic  remodies  have  boen  tried,  and  have  failed  either  to  kill 
Of  lo  citro ;  and  now  we  must  have  faith  In  the  simples,  if  we 
are  lo  have  faith  in  anything.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  a 
few  cemtiries  how  far  education,  equal  laws,  justice,  and  hu- 
mAOtty,  not  to  mention  the  material  alleviations  of  opening 
eed  clearing  the  country  and  building  roads  and  bridges,  wiU 
fD  loward  civilialng  and  reclaiming  tliis  desperate  population. 
Perbipa  in  that  time^  also,  the  experiment  which  commends 
itelf  to  our  own  tniml  as  most  feasible  will  havo  been  tried, 

d  a  &y«»t£m  of  intcrmigration  will  at  once  have  aasbted  to 
lioliaii  unity,  and  to  cui*o  brigandage  hy  peopling  Na- 
plee  wttli  boiiesi  l4i>mi>ards  and  Piedmontose,  and  transferring 
Neapoliiuft  to  aceiioa  whore  tlieir  crimes  are  ^ibysically  impoe»  i 
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Bible.  Some  such  scheme  as  this  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Italians,  the  only  true  and  thorough  method  of  destroying 
brigandage  at  once  and  forever.  But  leaving  all  these  difficult 
questions  to  be  practically  settled  by  the  Italians  themselves, 
it  is  curious  to  note  in  our  autliors  a  common  tendency  to 
reason  of  brigandage  as  brigandage  reasons  of  itself,  and  to 
extend  a  bad  compassion  to  a  scoundrel  because  he  is  such  a 
very  miserable  scoundrel.  There  are  few  defects  which  an 
Italian  does  not  contrive  to  pardon  in  his  nation  because  it  has 
been  oppressed ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  nice  question  to  settle  just 
how  far  men's  ignorance,  fear,  and  suffering  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  dealing  with  their  crimes.  One  feels,  in  look- 
ing at  this  and  certain  other  phases  of  the  subject,  that  the 
only  complete  work  on  brigandage  would  be  a  work  treating 
fully  of  Italian  civilization,  in  which  the  most  careless  observer 
must  discern,  contrasted  with  qualities  of  the  highest  and  hu- 
manest  refinement,  traits  of  wild  and  predatory  lawlessness 
descended  from  savage  instincts  innate  in  the  race  before  rob- 
bery founded  Rome.  But  wanting  this  exhaustive  work,  we 
are  glad  to  have  the  ready-witted,  clearly  written  books  before 
us ;  and  we  have  particular  praise  to  bestow  on  the  volumes  in 
English.  Their  immediate  occasion  has  been  that  train  of 
events  and  circumstances  of  which,  during  the  last  four  years, 
much  rumor  has  no  doubt  reached  our  readers, 

^  Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  are  strong," 

through  the  public  journals,  but  of  which  the  story  is  by  no 
means  inarticulate  in  Italy,  and  is  fearfully  dbtinct  at  Naples, 
where  people  see  the  mutilated  victims  of  the  brigandage  in- 
spired by  the  Bourbons  and  Pio  IX. ;  where  they  have  such 
witness  to  its  existence  and  its  cruelties  as  soldiers  with  noses 
cut  off  and  eyes  plucked  out ;  where  they  meet  the  widows 
of  the  prisoners  slain,  and  the  families  of  the  prisoners  held 
to  heavy  ransom ;  where  the  daily  talk  has  been  full  of  the 
horrible  facts  of  the  reaction  of  Bourbon  brigands  against  a 
revolution  willed  by  the  nation. 

The  pamphlet  by  Marc  Monnier  is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman 
who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Neapolitan  Italy, 
and  who  knows  perfectly  the  conditions  and  oharacter  of  the 
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people.  Unhappily  he  was  born  a  Frenchman,  and  one  feels, 
in  ruDnttig  through  his  facile,  brilliant,  and  generous  little 
buok.  that  he  is  fatally  fond  of  epigram,  and  that  he  is  perliaps 
>  '  adoniing  a  tale  than  pointing  a  moral.     Besides,  he 

in,-,  .  :igs  up  the  history  of  contemporary  brigandage  to  the 
ftnr  1802,  and  he  sketches  too  slightly  for  much  use  the  his- 
toiy  of  past  brigandage.  The  best  part  of  his  work  is  that 
^omaintng  the  complete  diary  of  Don  Jos(i  Borjes,  the  Span- 
iard who  was  sent  into  Calabria  by  tlie  Bourbon  Committee 
frOD  Rome,  to  head  the  reaction,  and  found  no  visible  move- 
OMUit  against  the  Italian  government,  except  on  the  part  of 
brigands. 

The  work  of  Count  Jorioz  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the 
ftodent  of  the  Italian  question ;  and  it  has  peculiar  worth  as 
the  production  of  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  brigandage  ;  but 
u  is  tU  arranged,  and  its  author,  in  dividing  his  subject  into 
mMSkf  heads,  has  presented  more  than  once  the  same  phase  of 
things  to  his  reader,  without  gaining  perspicuity  by  the  repe- 
titkiii«  The  Count  writes  with  the  ardor  of  a  partisan,  and 
perbaps  his  fervor  wearies  a  little ;  though  there  is  abundant 
cridence  of  his  candor  and  veracity  throughout 

The  volumes  by  Mr.  Hilton  ab^^orb  most  of  the  valuable 
jBOteml  of  the  French  and  Italian  authors,  while  they  gather 
nearly  all  that  it  is  useful  to  know  on  the  subject  from  other  j 
aourocs,  and  to  a  great  extent  make  history  of  wliat  was  testi- 
watmy  before.  We  think  the  reader  will  regret  that  the  author 
at  ttmet  sitAers  his  work  to  take  the  form  of  mere  compilation, 
aod  thai  one  who  has  so  clear  and  terse  a  way  of  telling  things 
Umteir  should  quote  so  largely  the  garrulous  phrases  of  eye- 
witiieews*  This  amplitude  of  quotation  is  of  course  intended 
10  present  more  freshly  and  fully  the  incidents  of  the  story ^ 
vhkh  Mr.  Hilton  recounts;  but  wo  would  willingly  see  it 
breadth  reduced  to  the  compass  of  foot-notes.  The  work  neces- 
sarily grows  more  and  more  desultory  as  it  approaches  the  pres- 
ent iitoe,  when  the  history  it  records  is  still  making,  and  what 
MMnni  to  tis  a  defect  of  phm  is  so  obviotis  in  the  closing  chapters 
■a  to  give  an  unpleasant  tlavor  of  book*maktng  to  the  volume. 

We  are  the  less  inclined  to  blame  occasional  lapsei  of  our 
aotbor  into  an  Italian  or  French  method  of  saying  things,  first 
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because  we  ooant  no  manner  of  patting  an  idea  as  afien  to  the 
English  tongue  if  it  be  direct  and  striking,  and  next  because 
we  find  this  pleasant  and  piquant  vice  (if  it  be  a  vice)  in  a  book 
which  could  not  have  been  written  either  by  an  Italian  or 
Frenchman :  in  one  case  over-intensitj,  and  in  the  other  case 
want  of  earnestness,  would  have  operated  fatally  against  its 
production.*  An  Englishman  would  have  been  equally  dis- 
abled from  the  task  by  want  of  real  sympathy  with  a  people 
who  have  suffered  all  things  from  aristocrats  and  kings,  and 
want  of  candor  in  dealing  with  progress  that  tends  to  destroy 
the  former  and  idealize  the  latter  into  the  will,  not  of  certain 
classes,  but  of  a  whole  people.  Tlie  nationality,  therefore,  of 
the  American  who  writes  this  book  is  at  once  apparent ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  him  taking  American  views,  and,  which  is 
vastly  better,  thinking  American  thoughts,  of  the  comparatively 
imperfect  civilization  yet  known  to  the  Old  World,  while  deal- 
ing with  the  most  perplexing  phase  of  Italian  unification,  and 
giving  to  a  story  of  the  wildest  character  and  adventure  the 
high  interest  which  belongs  to  every  question  involving  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  a  people.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  Mr.  Hilton's  book,  and  there  are  many  very  brilliant  ones. 
His  style  is  clear  and  simple,  be  rehearses  events  briefly  and 
perspicuously,  and  he  has  a  dry  humor  and  a  pleasant  sarcasm 
in  his  philosophy,  which  we  think  extremely  relishing  and  origi- 
nal of  its  kind. 

Our  author  finds  it  necessary  to  go  back  almost  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  his  researches  for  the  origin  of  brigandage ; 
and  his  first  chapter,  which  rapidly  recounts  the  story  of  twenty 
centuries  of  brigandage,  is  a  curious  chain  of  evidences  linking 
the  fugitives  from  Roman  conquest  and  Roman  oppression  to 
tlie  bandits  of  the  present  day,  in  a  solidarity  of  suflering  and 
crime.  From  each  city  that  relinquished  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  Rome,  the  bolder  and  nobler  spirits  escaped,  and 
peopled  the  fastnesses  of  the  same  hills  which  now  shelter  ban- 
dits from  the  pursuit  of  the  Italian  troops  with  a  fierce  and 
predatory  tribe  of  men,  to  whom  from  time  to  time  the  fugitive 
slaves  of  the  Romans  fled  in  great  numbers,  and  united  in  the 

•  Marc  Monni«r  cannot  be  accaied  of  want  of  hMit ;  bat  Iw  it  *  Fmndii— whs 
hat  spent  hit  life  in  Italj. 
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of  rending  from  the  common  tyrant  some  part  of  tho 
fpoQ  first  wrung  from  themselves.  Thoy  made  all  mountaia 
w%j9  utisafe,  descended  and  pillaged  the  valleys,  destroyed  vil* 
hgts-,  wid  even  attacked  and  captured  cities.  It  is  a  pardou- 
•Ue  enthusiasm  for  his  theme  which  leads  Mr.  Hilton  to  iden- 
tiQr  8partacus  with  brigandage,  and  to  adorn  the  annals  of  that 
dMiigiiivlied  profession  with  the  gtory  of  deeds  that  belong 
pfoperly  to  servile  war:  an  army  of  fi^eventy  thousand  men, 
d|iefmtmg  against  the  regular  forces  of  a  state,  and  beating  them 
in  pili^iMl  battles  in  open  fields^  h  too  respectaide  in  point  of 
noiiilierB  and  organization  to  be  called  banditti,  thougii  it  ba 
«ifiB{ioted  of  Uio^^e  who  steal  and  kill.  Tlie  troops  of  Spartacus 
oertainly  made  the  seat  of  the  war  pay  it«  expenses,  but  so  did 
the  GenuaiiB  lately  in  Denmark.  After  all,  however,  there  is 
fTMl  jiiftioe  and  sense  in  classing  in  the  same  condition  the 
peoaaiit  slaves  of  Roman  times  and  the  slavish  peasants  of  mod- 
•rm  Naples;  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  causes,  in 
f^esLi  part,  produced  brigandage  then,  which  produce  it  now. 

Il  can  well  re-  '  "  ra  tlie  peculiar  conditions  heretofore 
iKKioed,  tliat  the  >  _  -  of  Southern  Italy  have  not  always 
bem  the  kast  respectable  men  in  their  country.  Throughout 
tke  pandeinoniac  ages,  when  the  land  was  overnin  by  tlie  sue- 
ofeMive  hordes  of  Goth,  Yandal,  and  Saracen,  brigandage  was 
fif  oonma  the  only  gentlemanly  calling ;  and  later,  when  French 
lie  was  I  d  by  S^panish  misrule  in  ever-miserable 

il  is  I'  that  quite  as  much  justice  and  humanity 

lodgad  in  Uie  breasts  of  outlawed  robbers  as  in  those  of  robbers 
iiUbibhed  in  authority  over  the  cities.  But  however  this  may 
Wt  it  is  e€rtain  that  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  remote  rural 
distrtcts,  during  the  whole  vice-rogal  domination  of  the  Span- 
iards, the  brigand  was  really  sovereign,  and  that  all  the  efforts 
oTlbO  ga^ernment  which  dwelt  in  towns  to  overtlirow  brigand- 
ftfs  were  Imt  a  jierie^i  of  revolts,  more  or  less  futile,  against  his 
Mr,  IJilton  rnpidly  recounts  the  story  of  these  opera- 
in  which  the  viceroys  of  Naples  fought  tlie  brigatids  with 
ffe^tword,  tlait^ry,  and  treason,  and  at  la«t  left  tlicm  nncon- 
f^tnsfffl  i&  the  Buuri>on  kings.  As  tho  progi'ess  of  time  brings 
him  nearer  to  our  own  era,  the  writer  enters  more  minutely 
km  Ibe  aimals  of  brigandage,  and  ttie  chafiters  r^hearvittg  Ibe 
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history  of  this  disorder  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  Republic  and  tlie  reigns  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
Murat,  present  a  careful  narrative,  relieved  by  skilfully  blended 
anecdote  and  picturesque  incident. 

The  Parthenopean  Republic  found  the  Neapolitans  too  thor- 
oughly benumbed  by  long  and  unnatural  constraints,  to  rise 
into  the  dignity  of  revolution,  and  the  French  enthusiasts,  who 
brought  the  Rights  of  Man  into  the  country,  were  obliged  to 
force  freedom  upon  it  by  means  of  bloody  conquest.  The  Bour- 
bon had  fled  —  the  Bourbon  always  flies  —  before  the  march 
of  an  enemy  on  his  capital,  and  Naples  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  on  the  23d  of  January,  1799.  But  the  fugitive 
prince  paused  in  Sicily,  and  thence  began  to  direct  the  reaction, 
which  almost  immediately  followed,  against  the  French.  This 
seems  to  be  the  period  when  brigandage,  afterwards  carefully 
distinguished  by  our  authors  into  common  and  political  briff" 
andage^  first  assumed  a  political  complexion.  Before  that  time, 
the  brigand,  though  he  respected  himself,  could  not  be  said  to 
have  fixed  principles.  He  now  learnt  that  he  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  legitimate  king,  and  that  he  was  a  chief  pil- 
lar of  Holy  Church.  This  conviction  has  never  since  deserted 
him ;  and  though  he  has  at  different  times  lapsed  into  common 
brigandage,  under  the  domination  of  the  true  king  and  Church, 
he  has  never  failed  to  rise  to  the  nobler  heights  of  political 
brigandage  when  these  were  threatened ;  and  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment cutting  tliroats  and  taking  purses  in  the  cause  of  Francesco 
II.  and  Pio  None,  as  against  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  powers 
of  darkness. 

The  allies  of  the  brigand  in  1799  were  Russians,  Turks,  and 
Englishmen ;  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say  whose  was  the 
greater  share  in  the  work  of  restoring  a  prince  by  divine  right 
to  his  people.  The  English  under  Nelson  co-operated  gener- 
ously with  their  fleet ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  priests  and 
the  assassins  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the  good  cause. 
The  Bourbon's  regular  forces,  chiefly  composed  of  brigands, 
were  under  the  command  of  Cardinal  Rufib ;  and  his  irregular 
forces,  wholly  composed  of  brigands,  were  led  by  Fra  Diavolo, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots  whose  names  have  not  yet 
passed  into  the  musical  drama.    The  uncertainties  of  the  time, 
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the  country  under  two  nominal  governments  was  ruled 
kf  neilber  prince  nor  people,  aflbrded  brigandage  occasion  and 
9coi>6  to  a!<sert  authority.  The  hills  swarmed  with  pious  and 
lojul  tjts,  who  responded  with  ardor  to  the  call  of  king 

id  I  ^  ^  and  either  entered  the  Bourbon  ranks,  or  pro- 
id  to  pillage  and  slay  the  Republicans  in  small  bauds  and 
ual  accoitnt.  The  work,  however  accomplished, 
to  be  profitable  and  blessed,  aud  it  was  effectually 
done ;  men  won  heroic  honors  in  it ;  the  Bourbon  queen  gave 
Fra  DtaTulo  a  diamond  ring,  the  king  promoted  and  ennobled 
and  at  this  day,  by  operation  of  the  anomaly  which  seems 
Ign  in  all  Italian  affairs,  the  descendants  of  the  Duko  of 
o  draw  from  Victor  Emmanuel  the  pension  bestowed  by 
(Band  upon  their  great  ancestor ! 
So  Uie  regular  and  irregular  forces  of  the  Bourbon,  under 
iual  Rulfo  and  Fra  Diavolo,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
their  foreign  allies,*  in  reducing  the  Republicans^  taking 
lba|]leS|  ttcid  overthrowing  the  commonwealth,  such  as  it  was. 
The  unlucky  state,  without  having  lived  long  enough  to  war 
ypoti  brigandage,  was  destroyed  by  it ;  but  its  fall  was  amply 
vnged  by  the  governments  of  Bonaparte  and  Murat. 
Tl  ^  -narte  succeeded  the  Bourbon  in  1805,  and  at  once 
the  «  swarmed  with  political  brigands,  zealously  aided 

xnd  oomtorted  from  without  by  the  English  fleet.  These  par* 
fima  wrr-  -^  .^^^ly  brigands,  although  they  were  al^o  iusux- 
geDl».      i  they   fought  against   the  government,   their 

objeei  was  not  trecdom,  as  with  the  followers  of  SpartacuSy  but 
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*  KHwn  «Afil07^  hii  fihips  to  ctrrj  ftid  and  comfort  to  th«  robben  andcr  C&r- 
R«0Bt,  and  on  one  occasion  nsed  them  to  transport  a  thooiaiid  oonvicts.  re- 
frMD  the  firiiotif  of  Sidlj,  to  Calabria,  where  thej  were  Sitng  full  armed 
ipoo  1km  ddncvteM  coaet,  to  pUlage  and  tlaj  the  partisans  of  the  French.  Whca 
tt»  ItoyriiBe  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Republicans  of  Naples,  who  had  taken  refuge 
li  ifai  fiprti  Oat^il  KnOYo  nnd  Castel  delt*  Oto,  capitulated  to  the  Bourbon^  on  terms 
%Bi4  bj  bis  georrml,  aii<J  tbe  Engli§h  naral  commandant,  pcrmtctipg  thcfn  to 
itnasn  lo  Ka|ilct  or  to  etnt^ark  dit  Fmnce  vu^  thcj  cboee,  Nelson,  at  the  initi^ation 
ef  ffcs  iiichlase  prioc««  nafused  to  let  those  sdil  who  prelofTOd  exile.  "*  It  bcioogs  la  * 
lAi  KatcaiT  ^  King  of  the  Two  SidUc«  to  deride  q{h>o  lbs  fate  of  his  reheUiotit 
be  aaid;  and  he  du^tated  the  chan^  of  sentence  which  con<;i^ed  to 
of  fterpetnat  impriionmcnt.  ihe  Republican  **  Admiral  Caracciolo, 
SfCfy  wwf  NeisofiV  eqoa]  except  in  fortnnc«  and  one  of  the  meet  beantlfnl  charac* 
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rapine  and  slaughter.  Their  numbers  were  seldom  those  of 
armies ;  and  their  only  trait  in  common  with  soldiers  was  that 
they  killed.  Fra  Diavolo,  who  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  Bourbon  service,  was  Uie  chief  and  cruellest  of 
their  leaders ;  and  the  French,  declaring  a  crusade  against 
brigandage,  first  devoted  themselves  to  his  destruction.  This 
man's  name  was  Michele  Pezza.  He  was  born  of  low  parent- 
age at  Itri,  and  he  took  instinctively  to  homicide  and  pillage 
in  his  youth,  living  two  years  in  the  hills,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head  by  the  Bourbons,  before  the  war  against  the  French 
broke  out,  and  made  him  one  of  the  principal  defences  of  legiti- 
mate authority.  It  is  not  universally  believed  that  he  received 
his  nickname  of  Friar  Devil  because  he  belonged  to  the  Church, 
but  because  he  united  the  cunning  and  wickedness  of  a  priest 
and  a  devil,  —  characters  which,  according  to  Neapolitan  prov- 
erb, are  invincible. 

Tlie  French  began  by  drawing  a  cordon  around  this  formi- 
dable scoundrel  in  the  province  of  Ghieta ;  and  Colonel  Hugo, 
father  of  the  poet,  was  sent  to  hunt  the  wild  beast  down.  The 
story  of  the  chase  and  capture  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here, 
and  it  is  too  graphically  told  in  Mr.  Hilton's  book  to  be  cut 
down  to  our  limits  without  injustice.  Colonel  Hugo  em- 
ployed all  the  means  to  destroy  brigandage  which  it  employed 
to  sustain  itself,  —  terror,  tenacity,  vigilance,  celerity,  surprise; 
and  to  secure  the  peasants  to  his  interest,  and  turn  them  from 
their  natural  tendency  to  favor  the  robbers,  he  expended  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  in  bribery.  The  people  thus  alienated  and 
the  brigands  isolated,  their  destruction  became  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  French  succeeded  in  scattering  and  sedu 
cing  the  followers  of  Fra  Diavolo,  and  drew  their  impenetrable 
lines  closer  and  closer  about  him.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
not  taken  as  Fra  Diavolo,  but  was  accidentally  arrested  as  an 
unknown  man,  on  suspicion  of  brigandage,  and  was  recognized 
by  an  agent  of  Hugo's  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  He 
was  taken  to  Naples,  and  hung  in  his  uniform  of  a  Bourbon 
general. 

The  campaign  against  Fra  Diavolo  was  the  chief  military 
operation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  against  brigandage.  He  after- 
wards de&ccnded  to  the  Bourbon  artifices  of  treaty  and  pardon ; 
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but  tiie  brigands  accepted  his  amnesty  bo  rapidly,  and  so  filled 
hiB  towns  with  their  numbers,  that  his  government  was  endan* 
gered  in  the  city  of  Naples  itself,  and  he  was  obliged  to  descend 
ttill  furtlier,  and  employ  Bourbon  bad  faith.  The  amnestied 
wore  shot  (now  oo  the  pretext  that  they  had  attempted  escape 
frocD  Ibeir  guards,  and  now  on  some  other  pretext  quite  as 
flimsy)  as  fast  as  they  delivered  themselves  up.  Measures 
lite  these  coidd  only  confirm  and  strengthen  brigandage ;  and 
Mumii  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom  of  XajJes  iu  1808, 
faund  it  on  all  his  hills,  a  flourishing  and  hardy  growth.  I 

Happily  for  Murat,  tlie  situation  produced  its  master,  and 
the  new  king  was  enabled  to  make  tlie  most  effective  attacks 
ever  made  upon  an  evil  never  before  so  threatening.  Tlie 
Boorbon  was  reigning  in  Sicily,  the  French  ruled  Naples: 
tbflt^  WHS  not  organized  war  between  the  two  powers,  but  the 
coolinent  was  disordered  and  desolated  by  brigands,  who 
fbught  for  plunder  and  revenge,  as  usual,  xinder  the  names  of 
true  king  and  Holy  Church. 

The  master  of  the  situation  was  named  Manh^s,*  who,  loath- 
ing his  work,  yet  entered  upon  it  with  unsurpassable  zeal,  en- 
efgy,  and  success.  Murat  made  him  a  general  of  brigade,  and 
he  first  marched  against  a  brigand  who  had  taken  the  name  of 

•  **Tli«  iron  hand  witti  wbirh  MunU  crmbed  brig&ndage  wom  yaanjj  Colonel 
MifitiN,  atfltrwardji,  for  hU  tciricec  in  ibb  war,  rabcd  i ucccisively  to  the  rank  of 
Vtjfadier  and  lleati^nftat-gviierftl. 

**  In  dik  w  with  brigftnd*,  so  foreign  to  ftll  th«  infltinet«  of  a  toldior^  this  ofBc<er 
ipqwifd  iMDt.  He  WM  one  of  thme  wc»nderfu]  soldiers  prod  need  ia  the  Cftm- 
|«%IM  of  2<«|>oleoR,  Rud  hfld  spent  hit  life  in  ci^tnpa  aud  batttci. 

**  llscbte  was  then  onlv  thlrtj-two  jt^ar»  of  np;,  but  be  bad  ^evn  fuunp«n  yean 
•f  actrv*  •rrrk«.  He  »  dumbed  as  beaatifal  in  p^TSon,  and,  funding  with  bi« 
%aai  MflPfHrod,  with  bia  blondo  hair  flowin;^  ia  rlng^let^  ahoat  htft  nt^rk,  be  inspired 
Up  ni4«  fmrnntfy^  Auailiar  with  pictarM  of  tbo  Madotitia  and  her  Son^  with  a  fin* 
|skr  ptfviWKrcr.  aa  a  imn^  mom  tban  mt>rtiil,  and  allied  to  thts  obJfCU  of  tt»uir 
nl^ifjK  ▼«ii«f!atlon.  When  to  these  person  at  cbartnf  of  bis  prr»cnce  wa«  ad  tied 
iIb  tea*,  ismticil  beyond  hound*,  of  his  ioct^ss  a|:ainst  bncaitdA,  ha  arifoired  % 
«l^kr  moeoAnntj  turet  the  mitidi  of  the  tuperstitioai  inbahitaDia  of  Calabria. 

**lm  liOV,  JkU&h^  waa  a»kr«t  tiv  Murat  (o  undertake  the  task  of  rv4»tonn|c  order 
a  d^  pni-nocei.  The  ipiril  of  the  rhivalrout  »otdter  recoiled  from  tl^e  funl  work^ 
tid  W  iBi4a  citi  ntmott  elfont  lo  f  ncape  it.    Murat  closed  the  dlaeotaioa  with  theai 


'  Am  ntms  friaod,  I  aak  U ;  ••  joaf  king,  I  eommand  7011/ 
Ifaab^     '        '    '*  '      thn  rank   of  colonal  and  mdt-4i-<amp  w  the  king,  ie> 
iAfj  obedience,  the  periloni  auU  dlt^ntAting  office.**  — 
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Bonaparte,  in  the  Gilento,  and  in  six  weeks  he  had  killed  and 
handed  over  to  justice  six  hundred  brigands,  capturing  the 
chief  himself.  Then,  passing  into  the  Abruzzi,  he  repressed 
the  disorder  there  in  three  months.* 

During  that  period  of  uncertainties  created  bj  Napoleon's 
truce  with  Austria  and  contemplated  marriage  with  Maria 
Louisa,  however,  the  government  of  Murat  was  betrayed  in- 
to offering  pardon  to  the  brigands,  then  terrified  and  all  but 
quelled  by  Manhds.  This  had  only  the  effect  to  embolden 
them  anew,  being  considered  a  token  of  weakness  in  the  gov- 
ernment, against  which  the  Bourbon  Queen  Caroline  and  the 
priests  throughout  the  kingdom  reanimated  them  with  every 
hope  of  earthly  and  heavenly  recompense.  In  1810  it  became 
necessary  to  resume  the  war  upon  them  in  the  Calabrias, 
which  had  become  ^^  the  scene  of  reaction  and  brigandage,  so 
artfully  combined  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  revolution." 

Manhds  opened  the  campaign  with  vigorous  attacks  upon  the 
brigands;  and  he  determined  to  render  his  warfare  effective 
and  final,  by  striking  as  nearly  at  the  life  and  source  of  brig- 
andage as  he  could,  without  absolutely  destroying  the  whole 
population,  in  whose  perverted  nature  the  very  spring  of  the 
evil  is.  His  unsparing  expenditure  and  his  unsparing  sever- 
ity made  it  more  profitable  and  safer  for  the  peasant  to  give 
him  information  of  the  place  and  movements  of  the  brigands, 
than  to  betray  him  to  the  robbers.  Manhds  resolved  to  war 
upon  the  Manutengoli  no  less  than  the  robbers ;  and  his  proc- 
lamation issued  from  his  head-quarters  in  Monteleone  in  Cala- 
bria, on  the  9th  of  October,  1810,  was  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
destruction  of  their  system.  It  called  every  able-bodied  man 
in  the  province  into  service,  including  the  near  kinsmen  of  the 
brigands,  and  authorized  them  to  arrest  or  kill  any  bandit 
whose  name  was  published  in  the  lists  as  an  outlaw ;  it  con- 
denmed  to  death  whoever  communicated  with  the  brigands  in 
any  way;  it  permitted  no  work  to  be  done  that  required 

*  ''  Manh^  displayed,  in  an  exalted  degree,  the  qnalitiee  by  which  H«go  had 
•ncoeeded  in  banting  down  Fra  Diavolo.  Not  content  with  exterminating  the 
bands,  be  kept  np  the  chase  nntil  he  had  captnred  or  killed  the  chiefik  In  these 
rapid  marches  and  desperate  encoontert,  he  did  not  rely  ao  modi  upon  the  regiilar 
•oldiefy  as  npon  the  militia  and  the  peasantry,  whom  he  iaspuvd  with  loyalty  and 
enthosiasm,  or  at  least  awed  into  obedienee.'*  —  Brigamdage  w  SmA  ha^. 
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tbo  latorers  to  carry  food  into  tlie  fields  mth  thorn,  and  the 
flocks  aiid  herds  were  to  be  driven  to  guarded  places,  while  the 
tFOOft  were  posted  Bcntinel  over  the  people  to  see  that  they 
obeyed ;  then,  on  a  given  day,  the  chase  of  the  brigands  was 
ordered  to  commence  throughout  the  Galabrias*  This  procla- 
ion  the  priests  of  every  parish  were  commanded  lo  read  to 
people  with  exhortations  to  obedience. 
ih^  caused  his  orders  to  be  executed.  An  old  man  who 
found  giving  food  to  his  brigand  son  was  put  to  death 
ith  him ;  some  women  and  children  who  carried  bread  and 
lives  into  the  fields  to  eat  while  at  work  were  shot :  a  woman 
shot  who  received  the  babe  of  her  friend,  the  wife  of  a  bri- 
gmd  flying  from  pursuit ;  a  peasant  who  had  sold  flour  to  the 
robbers  was  shot,  with  ttie  purse  coutaining  the  price  of  it 
appended  to  his  neck* 

Tbe  success  of  this  severity  was  complete.  Of  three  thou- 
sand brigands  on  the  lists  of  Manhds  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
remberv  not  one  remained  at  the  end  of  December.  "The 
historians  are  all  agreed/'  says  Mr.  Hilton,  "in  representingJ 
fbn  tbe  roads  had  never  been  so  secure,  the  trade  over  thoi 
eottnlry  so  safe,  and  the  public  peace  so  general,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1810.  It  seemed  like  a  sudden  change  from  bar- 
hsiim  to  civili^tion.*'  Manh^s  had  argued  logically  that  brig- 
mdago  must  perish  l)efore  a  system  which  made  it  death  for 
Its  frieodfi  to  succor  it  in  extremity,  and  which  made  it  death 
to  any  brigand  who  ventured  out  of  hiding  to  help  himself, 

Afker  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  in  the  Calabrias,  Manhc^s 
pissed  with  his  system  and  his  success  into  the  other  provinces 
tf  the  kingdom. 

Altogether  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  tliese  campaigns 
if  Manbis  is  that  of  his  excommunication  of  an  offending  town : 
ill  incident  which  Mr.  Hilton  transfers  from  the  pamphlet  of 
Hare  Monnlcr,  and  relates  with  singular  power  and  eflfect.  Such 
SQomiities  had  been  committed  in  this  town  of  Serra>  that  Man- 
bisb  weary  of  striking  at  these  perverted  people  through  their 
deaths  resolved  to  strike  at  them  through  their  fear 
Hi!  therefor©  banished  their  priests  and  closed  theii 
forbade  them  the  sacraments  of  marriage  and  bap 
the  offices  of  tlio  Church  in  their  last  hours.     Etni- 
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nently  wicked,  thesQ  ferocious  mountaineers  are  also  eminently 
religious :  they  implored  ManhSs  to  kill  them,  but  be  left  them 
under  his  interdict,  and  drew  his  lines  about  their  district  that 
none  should  escape.  The  interdict  wrought  a  miracle :  the 
people  of  Serra  devoted  themselves  at  once  to  the  destruction 
of  brigandage,  and  in  reward  of  their  zeal  Manhds  removed  the 
interdict.  From  this  time  they  paid  their  taxes,  and  submitted 
to  conscription  ;  they  built  a  fort,  manned  it  with  their  militia 
against  the  brigands,  and  swore  ^^  By  Saint  Manhte,"  instead 
of  "  By  Saint  Devil,"  which  was  theur  favorite  imprecation 
before. 

The  rigor  of  the  orders  of  Manhds  had  been  tempered  in  all 
the  provinces  with  offer  of  pardon  to  such  brigands  as  should 
give  themselves  up.  Twelve  hundred  surrendered  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  offered  to  brigands  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  Italian  government  at  the  present  day :  their  lives  were  safe, 
but  they  were  liable  to  imprisonment  and  trial  for  non-capital 
crimes.  While  the  military  commission  was  sitting  to  decide 
the  fate  of  robbers  who  now  filled  the  prisons  of  Calabria,  a 
putrid  fever  broke  out  among  them.  Mr.  Hilton  describes  tlie 
last  scene  of  Murat's  dramatic  war  against  brigandage  with  a 
pathetic  force  which  almost  moves  his  reader  to  pity  brigands. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  political  brig- 
andage ceased,  because  the  despotic  party,  which  alone  had 
ever  employed  the  brigands  in  its  cause,  had  now  achieved  full 
power,  and  had  no  further  need  of  its  friends.  These  honest 
fellows  were  therefore  forced  to  pursue  their  calling  of  murder 
and  robbery,  under  the  censure  of  the  ungrateful  king  whom 
they  had  helped  to  restore.  His  warfare  against  them  was 
waged  with  the  stupid  cruelty  and  falsehood  proper  to  a  Bour- 
bon. He  formed  juntas,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  mili- 
tary commandant,  and  the  president  of  the  criminal  court  in 
each  province,  and  the  juntas  made  out  lists  of  all  the  brigands, 
and  set  upon  the  chase.  To  be  in  these  lists  was  to  be  a  brig- 
and, and  to  be  captured  was  condemnation  and  death.  This 
was  a  fine  system  for  a  king  who  had  disaffected  subjects,  and 
for  generals,  governors,  and  presidents,  who  had  private  enmi- 
ties to  gratify.  These  infamous  means  did  not  suffice  to  crush 
the  brigands,  and  Ferdinand  resorted  to  the  robbers  for  aid 
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•velves.  lie  won  over  to  liis  interest  tlie  great  band 
^  ardarellij  and  employed  them  to  exterminate  the 
bands.  They  did  their  work  well,  and  when  it  was  done, 
king  rc«oIred  to  break  his  tools.  It  is  true  the  Vardarelli 
beeo  persuaded  into  his  scrrice  by  solemn  treaty,  "  iu  the 
of  ihe  most  holy  Trinity."  The  king  Taiuly  tried  to 
the  band  to  his  capital,  with  the  pretence  of  wishing  to 
them ;  but  they  were  induced  to  enter  the  mountain 
of  Uniri,  inhabited  chiefly  by  their  friends,  for  this  pur- 
As  they  lay  sleeping  there  iu  the  public  square,  the, 
f%  ESsasdnB,  posted  in  hiding  for  tl\e  purpose,  fired  upoui 
thain,  killing  the  chief,  Gaetano  Vardarelli,  and  other  leaders] 
the  band.  The  rest,  forty-eight  in  number,  escaped  to  the 
where  they  chose  new  captains-  The  govenunent  then 
with  them  again,  promising  to  punish  the  assassins  of 
/ran^  uhom  it  rli^owned.  It  also  invited  them  to  go  to  Fog- 
1,  in  order  to  swear  fidelity  to  tlie  prince  who  knew  no  faith» 
»d  thirty-eight  were  such  fools  as  to  go.  They  dismounted  in 
■  L-eted  with  shouts  of  "  Viva  il  Re ! "  the  king^s 
led  upQD  them  from  a  balcony^  while  a  colonel 
detauied  them  with  compliments  till  troops  could  be  placed  for 
their  massacre.  When  all  was  ready,  the  troops  fired ;  nine  of 
tba  Vardarelli  fell,  ten  dashed  through  the  lines  and  escaped. 
The  rest  took  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  an  empty  house,  where 
banting  straw  and  resinous  wood  was  poured  down  upon  them. 
EiLCepi  two  brothers  of  Gaetano,  who  preferred  death  by  their 
own  luuids  and  shot  themselves  iji  tlie  cellar,  the  brigands  all 
gafa  Ibamselves  up  and  were  slaughtei-ed.  The  Bourbon 
neral  Pepe,  who  relates  these  things,  eays  he  was  tempted 
tear  off  hh  kuig's  uniform  and  thmw  it  out  of  the  wiudoir] 
rbesi  he  heard  of  them. 
Sueli  warfare  could  not  exterminate  brigandage.  It  sprang! 
CroflD  ti»e  Wood  of  the  Vardarelli,  and  flourished  throughout 
time  of  the  Bourbons  \  but  until  tlie  union  of  Naples  with 
Ijr,  in  1B60,  it  has  had  no  political  character.  Siuce  that 
il  baa  called  iu^elf  reaction,  and  has,  with  the  sanction 
Phuicts  11.  and  the  benediction  of  Pius  IX.,  continued  to 
ftiruy  i^operty  and  make  life  wretched  in  the  provinces  which 
has  always  inflated. 
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The  first  struggles  of  this  nascent  reaction  are  scaroely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  last  efforts  of  the  expiring  system 
which  it  sought  to  restore.  The  BouiHbonists  still  held  a  fort 
in  the  Abruzzi  in  the  autumn  of  1860 ;  and  on  the  daj  before 
the  people  of  Naples  voted  their  union  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  garrison  of  this  fort  made  a  saUy,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  mountaineers,  descended  into  the  plains,  '^stormed 
and  sacked  villages,  overthrew  the  liberal,  and  substituted 
Bourbon  authorities,  desolated  the  country,  and  cut  die  throats 
of  liberals  in  true  brigand  style."  Their  success  was  checked, 
by  a  legion  of  Abruzzese  volunteers;  the  troops  were  driven 
back  to  the  fort,  and  the  mountaineers  to  their  fastnesses, 
where  all  honest  and  sincere  friends  of  the  fallen  prince  de> 
sorted  them,  leaving  only  the  professional  brigands  steadfast 
to  the  common  cause. 

This  was  long  after  Garibaldi's  departure  from  Naples.  It 
was  quite  time,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  for  a  volatile 
people,  unused  to  freedom,  to  have  lapsed  into  disaffection; 
and  besides,  the  Piedmontese  had  offended  the  Neapolitans  by 
being  different  firom  their  adored  liberators,  the  Oaribaldini. 
"After  the  volunteers,"  says  Marc  Mounier, — "the  volunteers, 
noisy,  picturesque,  glorious,  who  scattered  their  money  with 
both  hands,  willing  to  live  well  before  dying  well, —  after  these 
heroic  Gypsies  there  came  all  at  once  soldiers,  well-ordered^ 
disciplined,  tranquil,  sober,  poor,  cold.  The  new-comers  went 
on  foot,  they  did  not  drink,  they  hardly  smoked ;  they  could  in 
no  way  bring  profit  to  the  lower  elates.  They  had  only  one 
uniform,  they  dressed  on  Sunday  just  as  on  week-days ;  they 
did  not  yell  in  the  streets ;  they  seemed  out  of  place  under  the 
sky  of  Naples ;  they  spoke  a  dialect  almost  French.  The  peo- 
ple held  aloof  from  them.  The  Piedmontese  lived  by  them- 
selves, as  the  Swiss  had  done.  Against  the  king  the  popular 
opposition  was  even  more  unjust.  When  Victor  Emmanuel 
came  to  Naples,  he  committed  a  great  error :  he  did  not  drag 
his  sabre,  his  boots  were  too  short.  People  love  long  sabres  and 
big  boots.  In  a  word  the  King  Honest-man  had  nothing  of 
Murat  but  the  courage ;  but  here  even  courage  does  not  suc- 
ceed without  its  plumes, — perhaps  neither  here  nor  elsewhere." 

But  the  Piedmontese  had  awakened  disaffection  &r  more 
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wrioos  tlian  that  of  the  populace,  —  not  indeed  by  any  in  tend- 
•d  wrOQgf  but  by  generous  and  well-meaniDg  errors:  they  had 
atlftciced  the  abusive  privileges  of  the  priests,  and,  without  be* 
log  able  to  subject,  bad  alienated  that  most  powerful  and 
»its  order,  while  their  efforts  to  unify  Italy  by  the  intro 
into  Naples  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  assimila- 
tkm  of  the  civil  system  had  turned  from  them  tlie  large  let- 
tered ckas  which  sincerely  loved  good  government  and  free- 
dom, but  could  not  bear  to  see  Naples  Piedmontized,  as  they 
called  tL  Count  Saint-Jortoz,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  book, 
frvnkly  condemns  this  measure  of  the  goirernment  which  he 
loyallj  serves :  assimilation  of  laws  properly  follows  the  unity 
of  Italy,  he  thitiks,  and  the  unity  of  Italy  is  not  the  result  of 
oqimlized  laws.  Besides,  the  laws  of  North  Italy  are  not  good 
for  South  Italy ;  they  aggravate  the  poor  with  increased  taxa- 
tioo,  mad,  by  abrogating  the  old  Neapolitan  laws,  (which  were 
good  when  justly  executed^)  the  government  of  the  king  has 
tfuovn  out  of  his  service  in  Naples  the  only  men  who  could 
bate  served  it  faithfully, — the  intelligent  men  bred  to  the  legal 
|gofi»Btotit  who  have  been  ruined  and  forced  into  the  ranks  of 
Ibo  disaSbcted.  It  is  actually  a  fact,  that  many  of  the  em^ 
phgH  of  the  Italian  government  in  Naples  are  its  enemies, — 
BMii  without  faith  and  without  honor^  who  are  morally  inca* 
pttUe  of  administering  any  laws,  so  that  the  reforms  of  popular 
odocation^  municipal  cleanHness,  and  the  other  schemes  for 
impfv^'iiig  the  condition  of  the  country,  are  often  thwarted  and 
■nlillWwi  by  tlie  very  agents  intrusted  with  their  execution. 

Bui  the  disaffection  under  the  Grst  years  of  Italian  rule  must 

uot  be  misunderfitood.    That  it  never  was  love  of  the  Bourbon, 

Uicro  if  Tory  amusing  proof  in  the  facts  of  the  insurrection  of 

Milfi  In  18f>l.     The  day  before  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  insur* 

McttoDy  (which  lasted  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  turned 

imo  CDthuniaKttc  retttoration  of  the  Italian  government,  and  of 

te  portnuia  of  <'  «i  Victor  Emmanuel  which  had 

feen  lomporanly  i    ,  ,  tho»e  of  Francis  IL  and  his  wife,) 

bad  elected  to  the  Italian  parliament  F.  D«  Guerrazzi, 

'"         and  the  most  unrel-  ^m*  of  tho 

iu  all  Italy.     It  was  tli  or  a 

Neapiililan  republic  which  the  honest  malecontentjs  wanted,  not 
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the  return  of  a  despot ;  and  all  efforts  to  nuse  the  people  in 
favor  of  Francis  U.  failed  disastrously.  Borjte  made  iair 
trial  of  the  business,  when,  after  landing  in  Calabria,  with  a  few 
Spaniards  at  his  back,  and  the  commission  of  the  Bourbon  in 
hb  pocket,  he  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  restoring  the  true 
king.  The  people  almost  without  exception  received  his  proc- 
lamation with  the  utmost  coolness,  when  it  did  not  excite  their 
enmity,  and  the  Spaniards  marched  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  place  of  their  capture  within  five  hours 
of  the  Papal  frontier,  without  finding  a  single  honest  man  in 
their  favor.  ^'  I  jwras  going,"  Boijds  said  to  the  Italian  officer, 
''to  tell  King  Francb  II.  that  he  has  none  but  rogues  and 
scoundrels  to  defend  him,  —  that  Crocco  is  a  miscreant,  and 
Langlois  a  beast." 

Still,  a  disaffection  toward  the  Italian  government  existed, 
and  this  disaffection,  arising  in  the  capital  and  pervading  all 
classes  of  people  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  the  condition 
that  has  made  political  brigandage  possible  in  Naples  since  her 
union  with  Italy ;  and  it  is  this  internal  element  of  weakness 
in  which  the  Bourbon  and  Papistical  party  at  Rome  have  found 
their  chief  strength. 

We  suppose  the  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  all  the  brig- 
andage of  the  last  four  years  has  been  inspired  by  the  friends 
of  Francis  II.  and  Pius  IX.,  who  have  alone  recruited  rob- 
bers, armed,  clothed,  and  fed  them,  and  despatched  them  into 
every  part  of  Naples,  or  rather  to  such  parts  as  the  cautious 
rogues  choose  to  enter.  This  brigandage,  therefore,  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Papal  frontier,  which  the  assassins  could 
easily  pass  and  repass.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
fully  either  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  tlie  reaction,  or 
to  recount  the  events  of  campaigns,  which  have  ended  uni 
formly  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  brigands,  after  they 
have  destroyed  a  certain  amount  of 'life  and  property.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  old  newspapers  which  describe  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Missourians  into  Eanzas,  and  record  the  horrors 
of  that  cruel  and  lamentable  warfare,  he  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  kind  of  war  which  has  been  waged  upon  the  frontier 
provinces  of  Naples ;  but  if  he  desires  to  trace  carefully  the 
oourse  of  the  miserable  events  in  those  provinces,  and  to  under- 
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itiDd  at  all  steps  of  the  progress  how  they  were  possible,  there 
is  no  book  so  much  to  his  purpose  as  that  of  Couut  Saint* 
Jofio^. 

The  outobers  engaged  in  the  so-called  reaction  have  not  been 
fiuficieni  to  lift  it  to  the  dignity  of  civil  war ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  struggle  has  not  been  such  on  either  side  as  to  qualify  it 
with  the  character  of  organized  defence  and  invasion.  The 
largest  band  of  brigands  was  that  of  Crocco ;  it  once  amounted 
l9  four  thousand,  but  after  Melfi  was  reduced  to  obedience 
igatii»  this  baud  broke  up  and  disappeared.  The  assassins  un- 
der Clitavoiie  once  reached  the  iiumlier  of  five  hundred ;  but 
tba  robbers  seldom  have  herded  together  in  troops  of  more  than 
lhree8<H>re*  They  crossed  the  frontiers  as  quietly  as  possible, 
liantig  tlieir  livesj  in  their  hands,  and  crept  back  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  They  spared  neither  life  nor  property  ;  and  if  they 
were  taken  by  the  luilian  troops^  they  were  siiot  at  once*  They 
have  always  had>  however,  the  privilege  of  surrender,  with 
fxemptioD  from  the  death-penalty,  and  trial  for  non-capital 


The  humane  government  of  Italy  has  never  approved  the 
•erero  and  effective  measures  of  Manh^s,  in  striking  at  the  roots 
of  brigandage,  by  cutting  up  the  system  of  ManutengvH;  and 
Oeneral  Pinelli,  the  first  sent  to  deal  with  the  evil,  was  recalled 
tccauae  of  bis  disposition  to  adopt  the  measures  of  Mauh^s,  by 
wfaicbt  indeed,  many  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty.  The 
plan  of  tlie  government  has  been  to  guard  the  frontier  with 
niLmeroua  poets,  under  instructions  for  swift  mutual  assistance 
U  preooooerted  signals*  But  the  frontier  is  long,  and  the  chain 
of  survaillauce  was  inevitably  weak.  There  was  little  danger 
to  the  iroopi,  for  the  brigands  rarely  attacked  them,  but  there 
«ll»  perQ  to  tliB  [-  "  "  inhabitants  ;  and  in  a  country  where 
ff^fj  peasant  wa^  i^-n  by  deadly  fear  to  give  the  troops 

iabmation  of  the  brigands,  while  the  brigands  perfectly  in- 
ilPfload  tl  the  troops  from  hh  terror,  and 

llaai  the  ^  -  of  the  unmolested  J/awi//r«g*a/t, 

there  wag  to  mucli  safety  for  brigandage  that  there  was  small 
piobabiUiy  of  it^    '  ^^  '     '»<ily  for  r  'es,  the 

br^ands  combine^  <  so  unsk  :li  their 

ii  thai  tliey  after  a  while  fell  into  the  error  of  murder* 
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ing  French  soldiers,  and  even  taking  Papistical  Monsignori  and 
holding  them  to  ransom.  The  French,  therefore,  began  to  co- 
operate with  the  Italian  troops  for  their  destruction,  driving 
them  back  into  the  Italian  territory  when  thej  attempted  to 
recross  the  Papal  frontier  after  a  raid.  Brigandage  also  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  means  of  grace  at  Borne,  and  bo  it 
gradually  came  to  conmiit  suicide  upon  the  frontier.  As  an 
element  of  political  disturbance,  it  may  now  be  pronounced 
dormant  at  least ;  but  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  brig- 
andage as  a  private  calling  is  by  any  means  unknown  in  Naples. 
It  still  exists  in  all  the  wilder  regions  of  the  kingdom,  (that  is 
to  say,  in  most  parts  of  it,)  and  the  seeker  of  the  fair  and  old 
may  find  it  on  the  way  to  P»stum,  at  little  distance  firom  the 
capital. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  slighter  esteem  in  which  we 
hold  the  part  of  Mr.  Hilton's  book  treating  of  recent  and  coo- 
temporary  brigandage.  He  leaves  the  course  of  history  afker 
recounting  the  transactions  under  Ferdinand  11.,  and  in  several 
chapters,  written  with  admirable  intelligence  and  force,  enters 
into  discussion  of  the  political,  moral,  religious,  and  natural 
causes  of  brigandage.  It  is  a  fault  of  arrangement  which  the 
excellence  of  these  chapters  goes  far  to  redeem ;  but  it  is  the 
author's  misfortune  that,  when  he  resumes  his  narrative,  the 
really  less  careful  chapters  of  the  end  fail  to  sustain  the  higher 
interest  awakened.  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  skill  would 
fail  to  sustain  it,  for  the  soul  revolts  at  last  from  the  story  of 
horror,  and  the  events  and  characters  of  these  closing  scenes 
of  brigandage  are  so  like  all  that  have  gone  before,  that  they 
pall  upon  the  mind. 

There  is  a  philosophy  teaching  that  men  may  rise  to  higher 
things  and  better  life  through  suffering  from  their  sins,  to 
which  we  think  it  might  be  especially  comfortable  for  its  disci- 
ples to  turn  from  these  events  and  characters  of  brigandage. 
It  would  not  be  impossible  to  find  reason  for  hope  in  the  worst 
deeds  of  our  time ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  evil-doers  will  prove 
to  be  chief  agents  of  good  to  others,  if  not  to  themselves.  The 
blessing  of  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth  has  been  upon  robbers  and 
assassins,  and  firom  the  capital  of  Christendom  the  most  infa- 
mous crimes  against  helpless  people  have  been  planned ;  but  it 
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thit  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  so  cnielly  pei 
,  is  aboat  to  fall.  Iti  tlas  day,  two  hulking  German  de^ 
polism8  have  combined  to  rejid  from  a  constitutional  goveniment 
t  part  of  its  slender  territory,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  vainest 
bopes  of  mankind  that  they  may  yet  fall  into  deadly  quarrel 
<l»tr  iheir  spoils.  The  Polish  revohition  has  been  crushed  with 
circuiiifilaiioeB  that  make  us  a  little  ashamed  of  the  efiusioii 
which  America  displays  in  caressing  the  bloody  paw  of  the  great 
Bear,  Imt  tlie  fiuppression  of  the  revolt  has  completely  enfran- 
ddMd  the  Polish  peasants.  We  ourselves  presented  to  the 
ith  century  (which  its  friends  have  puffed  into  unmer- 
cotisequence)  the  spectacle,  anything  but  gratifying,  of  a 
nation  dead  to  honor  and  humanity,  buildmg  its  ghastly 
iple  of  peace  and  concord  upon  the  agony  of  slaves ;  but 
UDCOuditionai  abolitionists  of  Charlestoui  who  fired  upon 
iter^  have  changed  all  that*  Our  redemption  has  de- 
^flie  worst  passions  and  prejudices  in  those  who  have 
litocoed  it ;  but  the  aggressive  hatred  of  democracy  which  it 
bis  virified,  especially  in  the  privileged  classes  of  England,  has 
llana^  Ihe  democratic  principle  in  the  English  people  to  new 
aod  active  life. 

It  mttst  certainly  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  sins  of  oth- 
frs  against  the  Neapolitan  people  have  been  many  and  grievous 
ioougH  to  do  them  good,  without  favorable  result ;  and  also 
thai,  60  far,  their  own  crimes  have  failed  to  reform  them.  But 
we  do  not  yet  refuse  to  hope  for  them,  and  we  trust  even  to 
lee  iotne  good  effected  by  the  freedom  and  justice  which  Ital* 
i&D  uuiQr  seeks  to  bestow  upon  them. 

Ij]de<Hi,  who  are  we,  to  doubt  of  any  nation's  future,  who 
liaTB  the  UaioD  to  reconstruct,  and  the  whites  of  the  South  to 
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Art.  VIII.  —  The  Rebellion  Record.    Edited  by  Frank  Moobb. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam.    1860 -64,    Six  volumes.    8vo. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American  people  are  less  apt  than 
others  to  profit  by  experience,  because  the  bustle  of  their  lives 
keeps  breaking  the  thread  of  that  attention  which  is  the  mate- 
rial of  memory,  till  no  one  has  patience  or  leisure  to  spin  from 
it  a  continuous  thread  of  thought.  We  suspect  that  this  is  not 
more  true  of  us  than  of  other  nations,  —  than  it  is  of  all  people 
who  read  newspapers.  Great  events  are  perhaps  not  more 
common  than  they  used  to  be,  but  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
trivial  incidents  are  now  recorded,  and  this  dust  of  time  gets  in 
our  eyes.  The  telegraph  strips  history  of  everything  down  to 
the  bare  fact,  but  it  does  not  observe  the  true  proportions  of 
things,  and  we  must  make  an  effort  to  recover  them.  In  brev- 
ity and  cynicism  it  is  a  mechanical  Tacitus,  giving  no  less  space 
to  the  movements  of  Sala  than  of  Sherman,  as  impartial  a  level- 
ler as  death.  It  announces  with,  equal  sangfroid  the  surren- 
der of  Ejrby  Smith  and  the  capture  of  a  fresh  Rebel  Gk)vernor, 
reducing  us  to  the  stature  at  which  posterity  shall  reckon  us. 
Eminent  contemporaneousness  may  see  here  how  much  space 
will  be  allotted  to  it  in  the  historical  compends  and  biographical 
dictionaries  of  the  next  generation.  In  artless  irony  the  tele- 
graph is  unequalled  among  the  satirists  of  this  generation. 
But  this  short-hand  diarist  confounds  all  distinctions  of  great 
and  little,  and  roils  the  memory  with  minute  particles  of  what 
is  oddly  enough  called  intelligence.  We  read  in  successive 
paragraphs  the  appointment  of  a  Provisional  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  fitness  or  want  of  it  may  be  the  turning-point 
of  our  future  history,  and  the  nomination  of  a  minister,  who 
will  at  most  only  bewilder  some  foreign  court  with  a  more 
desperately  helpless  French  than  his  predecessor.  The  con- 
spiracy trial  at  Washington,  whose  result  will  have  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  real  affairs  of  the  nation,  occupies  for  the 
moment  more  of  the  public  mind  and  thought  than  the 
question  of  reconstruction,  which  involves  the  life  or  death  of 
the  very  principle  we  have  been  fighting  for  these  four  years. 

Undoubtedly  the  event  of  the  day,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  apt 
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to  become  unduly  prominent,  and  to  thrust  itself  obscuringlj 
tetiriMSti  u«  and  the  perhaps  more  important  event  of  yesterday, 
irbere  the  public  appetite  demands  fresh  gossip  rather  than 
real  news,  and  the  press  accordingly  keeps  its  spies  everywhere 
OQ  tins  lookout  for  trifles  that  become  important  by  being 
later  than  the  last*  And  yet  this  minuteness  of  triviality  has 
lis  Tttlue  also.  Our  sensitive  sheet  gives  ns  every  morning  the 
pfaotognph  of  yesterday,  and  enables  us  to  detect  and  to  study 
11  leisure  that  fleeting  expression  of  the  time  which  betrays  its 
d»racter,and  which  might  altogether  escape  us  in  tlio  idealized 
ybiorical  portrait*  We  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  items 
in  piir  daily  newspaper,  because  the  world  to  which  they  relate 
b  too  familiar  and  prosaic ;  but  a  hundred  years  hence  some 
Thackeray  wUl  find  them  full  of  picturesque  life  and  spirit. 
TJie  *'  Clironiclo  **  of  the  Annual  Register  makes  the  England 
d[  the  la>t  century  more  vividly  real  to  ns  than  any  history, 
Tltp  jests  which  Pompcian  idlers  scribbled  on  the  walls,  while 
Ve^^ria8  was  brooding  its  fiery  conspiracy  under  their  feet, 
krit^  Uie  scene  neuitjr  home  to  us  than  the  letter  of  Pliuy,  and 
deepen  the  tragedy  by  tlieir  trifling  contrast,  like  tho  grave- 
diggisrs"  unseemly  gabble  in  Hamlet.  Perhaps  our  judgment 
of  history  is  made  sounder,  and  our  view  of  it  more  lifelike, 
wbea  ire  ar€t  so  constantly  reminded  how  the  little  things  of  life 
inert  their  place  alongside  the  gn3at  ones,  and  how  healthy  ilia 
CQiisttttttiim  of  tlie  race  is,  how  sound  its  digestion,  how  gay  its 
benior,  that  can  take  the  world  so  easily  while  our  continent 
ia  racked  with  fever  and  struggling  for  life  against  the  doctors. 
••  F.  n^elf  do  wbat  be  may* 

'i  ^^,  tb«  dog  must  bave  bis  day." 

It  It  tlwayR  pleasant  to  meet  Dame  Clio  over  the  tea-table^ 
it  were,  whL*ro  she  is  often  more  entertaining,  if  not  more 
ictive,  than  when  (the  puts  on  tlie  loftier  port  and  more 
onious  habit  of  a  Muse*  These  inadvertences  of  history 
tre  pleaiting-  We  are  no  longer  foreigners  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  but  ffsel  that  in  a  few  days  wc  could  have  accommo* 
ibted  OQfvclves  there,  and  that,  wherever  men  are,  we  are  not 
fiur  from  home.    The  more  wo  can  iudividualize  anl  ^fy^ 

tlie  more  lively  our  sympathy.     Man  interest^?;  us  5*1        ..  Uly, 
but  men  claim  tu  through  M  that  we  have  made  a  part  of  our 
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nature  by  education  and  custom.  We  would  give  more  to 
know  what  Xenophon's  soldiers  gossiped  about  round  their 
camp-fires,  than  for  all  the  particulars  of  their  retreat.  Sparta 
becomes  human  to  us  when  we  tliink  of  Agesilaus  on  his 
hobby-horse.  Finding  that  those  heroic  figures  romped  with 
their  children,  we  begin  for  the  first  time  to  suspect  that  they 
ever  really  existed  as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  Without 
these  personal  traits,  antiquity  seems  as  unreal  to  us  as  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  little 
of  real  life  what  is  reckoned  solid  literature  has  preserved  to 
us,  voluminous  as  it  is.  Where  does  chivalry  at  last  become 
something  more  than  a  mere  procession  of  plumes  and  armor, 
to  be  lamented  by  Burke,  except  in  some  of  the  less  ambitious 
verses  of  the  Trouvdres,  where  we  hear  the  canakin  clink  too 
emphatically,  perhaps,  but  which  at  least  paint  living  men  and 
possible  manners?  Tennyson's  knights  are  cloudy,  gigantic, 
of  no  age  or  country,  like  the  heroes  of  Ossian.  They  are 
creatures  without  stomachs.  Homer  is  more  condescending, 
and  though  we  might  not  be  able  to  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
we  feel  quite  at  home  with  him  and  Eumoeus  over  their  roast 
pork. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  poetical  view  of  any  period  is 
higher,  and  in  the  deepest  sense  truer,  than  all  others ;  but  we 
are  thankful  also  for  the  penny-a-liner,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  who  reflects  the  whims  and  humors,  the  enthusiasms 
and  weaknesses,  of  the  public  in  unguarded  moments.  Is  it  so 
certain,  after  all,  that  we  should  not  be  interesting  ourselves  in 
other  quite  as  nugatory  matters  if  these  were  denied  us  ?  In 
one  respect,  and  no  unimportant  one,  the  instantaneous  dis- 
persion of  news  and  the  universal  interest  in  it  have  affected 
the  national  thought  and  character.  The  whole  people  have 
acquired  a  certain  metropolitan  temper;  they  feel  everything 
at  once  and  in  common ;  a  single  pulse  sends  anger,  grief,  or 
triumph  through  the  whole  country ;  one  man  sitting  at  the 
keyboard  of  the  telegraph  in  Washington  sets  the  chords  vi- 
brating to  the  same  tune  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  tliis  simultane- 
ousness,  this  unanimity,  deepens  national  consciousness  and 
intensifies  popular  emotion.  Every  man  feeb  himself  a  part^ 
sensitive  and  sjrmpathetio,  of  this  vast  organism,  a  partner  in. 
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life  or  death.  Tlie  f^enti  merit  of  patriotism  is  etlieroalized 
ennobled  by  it,  is  kiiidiod  by  the  more  or  less  conscious 
Mice  of  an  ideal  element ;  and  the  instinctive  love  of  a  few 
fimiliar  hills  and  fields  widens,  till  Country  is  no  longer  an 
ibitniction,  but  a  living  presence,  felt  in  the  heart  and  opera- 
re  in  the  conscience,  like  that  of  an  absent  mother.  It  is  no 
^fling  matter  that  thirty  millions  of  men  should  be  thinking 
^nit>  thought  and  feeling  the  same  pang  at  a  single  mo- 
snt  of  time,  and  that  these  vast  parallels  of  latitude  should 
9fQe  a  neighborhood  more  intimate  than  many  a  country 
The  dream  of  Human  Brotherhood  seems  to  he  com- 
ing iTtte  at  last.  The  peasant  who  dipped  his  net  in  tlie  Dan- 
uInb,  or  trapficd  the  beaver  on  its  banks,  perhaps  never  heard  of 
GMar  or  of  Ceesar's  murder ;  but  the  shot  that  shattered  the 
fbreisasting  brain,  and  curdled  the  warm,  sweet  heart  of  the 
rt  American  of  Americans,  echoed  along  the  wires  through 
length  and  breadth  of  a  continent,  swelling  all  eyes  at  once 
t0ars  of  indignant  sorrow.  Here  was  a  tragedy  fulfilling 
demands  of  Aristotle,  and  purifying  with  an  instantaneous 
of  pity  and  terror  a  theatre  of  such  proportions  as  the 
jrld  never  saw.  Wo  doubt  if  history  ever  recorded  an  event 
to^  1  a^  this  sympathy  so  wholly  emancipated 

.  0  and  time  that  it  might  seem  as  if  earth 
really  sentient,  as  some  have  dreamed,  or  the  great  god 
alive  again  to  make  the  hearts  of  nations  stand  still  with 
ahout.  What  is  Beethoven's  "  Funeral  March  for  the 
Death  of  a  Hero,*'  to  the  symphony  of  love,  pity,  and  wrath- 
Ive  which  the  telegraph  of  that  April  morning  played 
pulses  of  a  nation  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  our  system  of  town-mee tings  made  our 
RevolulioQ  possible,  by  educating  the  people  in  self-government* 
Jul  tlii«  was  at  most  of  partial  efhcacy,  while  the  newsjiaper 
telegraph  gather  the  wliole  nation  into  a  vast  town-meet* 
wber^  every  one  hears  the  affairs  of  the  country  discussed, 
vbare  the  bettor  judgment  is  pretty  sure  to  make  itself 
vttlid  at  last*  No  memorable  thing  is  said  or  done,  no  inven- 
tkm  or  discovery  i»  made,  that  some  mention  of  it  does  not 
'  or  later  reach  the  cars  of  a  majority  of  Americans.  It 
constant  mental  and  moral  stimulus  which  gives  tbom 
CL  — NO,  208,  13 
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the  alertness  and  vivacity,  the  wide-awakeness  of  temperament, 
characteristic  of  dwellers  in  great  cities,  and  which  has  been 
remarked  on  by  English  tourists  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  physi- 
ological transformation.  They  seem  to  tliink  we  have  lost 
something  of  that  solidity  of  character  which  (with  all  other 
good  qualities)  they  consider  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the 
British  race,  though  inherited  in  an  elder  brother's  proportion 
by  the  favored  dwellers  in  the  British  Isles.  We  doubt  if  any 
substantial  excellence  is  lost  by  this  suppling  of  the  intellect- 
'ual  faculties,  and  bringing  the  nervous  system  nearer  the  sur- 
face by  the  absorption  of  superfluous  fat.  What  is  lost  in  bulk 
may  be  gained  in  spring.  It  is  true  that  the  clown,  with  his 
parochial  horizon,  his  diet  inconveniently  thin,  and  his  head 
conveniently  thick,  whose  notion  of  greatness  is  a  prize  pig, 
and  whose  patriotism  rises  or  falls  with  the  strength  of  his  beer, 
is  a  creature  as  little  likely  to  be  met  with  here  as  the  dodo,  his 
only  rival  in  the  qualities  that  make  up  a  good  citizen ;  but  this 
is  no  result  of  climatic  influences.  Such  creatures  are  the  con- 
temporaries of  an  earlier  period  of  civilization  than  oars.  Nor 
is  it  so  clear  that  solidity  is  always  a  virtue,  and  lightness  a  vice 
in  character,  any  more  than  in  bread,  or  that  the  leaven  of  our 
institutions  works  anything  else  than  »  wholesome  ferment  and 
aeration.  The  experience  of  the  last  four  years  is  enough  to 
prove  that  sensibility  may  consist  with  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
that  enthusiasm  may  become  a  permanent  motive  where  the  con- 
viction of  the  worth  of  its  object  is  profound  and  logical.  There 
are  things  in  this  universe  deeper  and  higher,  more  solid  even, 
than  the  English  Constitution.  If  that  is  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  and  a  sufficing  object  of  faith  and  worship  for 
our  cousins  over  the  water,  on  the  other  hand  God's  dealing 
with  this  chosen  people  is  preparing  them  to  conceive  of  a  per- 
fection of  divine  wisdom,  a  constitution  in  the  framing  of 
which  man's  wit  had  no  share,  and  which  shall  yet  be  supreme, 
as  it  is  continually  more  or  less  plainly  influential  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  We  may  need  even  sterner  teaching  than 
any  we  have  yet  had,  but  we  have  faith  that  the  lesson  will  be 
learned  at  last. 

If  the  assertion  which  we  alluded  to  at  the  outset  were  true,  if 
we,  more  than  others,  are  apt  to  forget  tlie  past  in  the  present,  the 
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irk  of  Mr*  Moor©^  the  title  of  which  we  have  put  at  the  head 
cmr  article,  would  do  much  in  helping  us  to  recover  what  we 
iW  Iwit  Had  its  execution  l>eeri  as  complete  as  its  plan  was 
oellenty  it  would  have  left  uotliing  to  be  desired.  Its  waut  of 
tijay  l)e  charged  upon  the  necessity  of  monthly  publica- 
^  hut  there  are  other  defects  which  this  will  hardly  excuse. 
TTia  editor  seems  to  have  become  gradually  helpless  before  the 
aaK  of  material  tliat  heaped  itself  about  htm,  and  to  have 
sbavelled  from  sheer  despair  of  selection.  In  the  documentary 
he  if  sufficicntlyj  sometimes  even  depressingly  full,  and  he 
preserved  a  great  deal  of  fugitive  poetry  from  both  side?, 
ludi  of  it  spirited,  and  some  of  it  vigorously  original  ;*  but  h^l 
Ims  frequently  neglected  to  give  his  authorities.  His  extractai 
frfHn  the  newspapers  of  the  day^  especially  from  Southern  and 
fi^f^igfi  ones,  are  provokingly  few^  and  his  department  of  "in- 
idnts  and  rumors,"  the  true  mirror  of  the  time,  inadequate  j 
in  quantity  and  quality.  In  spite  of  the^e  defects,  how* 
» ttiere  is  euongb  to  recall  vividly  the  features  of  the  time 
any  marked  period  during  the  war,  to  renew  the  phases  of 
Hog,  to  trace  the  slowly  gatliering  current  of  opinion^  and  to 
m  definite  purpose  gradually  orbing  itself  out  of  the  chaos 
3  and  motives,  hopes^  fears,  enthusiasms,  and  despond- 
We  do  not  propose  to  review  the  book,  —  we  might, 
deed,  almost  as  well  undertake  to  review  the  works  of  Father 
*Tioie  himself,  —  but,  relying  chiefly  on  its  help  in  piecing  out  i 
our  materials,  shall  try  to  freshen  the  memory  of  certain  facts 
tod  experienees  worth  bearing  in  mind  either  for  example  or 
warning. 
It  it  of  importance^  especially  considering  the  part  which 
'bal  are  called  the  ^'  leading  minds  **  of  the  South  are  expected 
play  I  rion,  to  keep  clearly  before  our  minds  tfio  ^ 

i?c«  a  i      liier  of  the  Rebellion.     Perhaps  we  should" 

W&f  indttoements  rather  tlian  motives,  for  of  these  there  was 
Imlsiiiigte  one  put  forward  by  the  seceding  States,  namely^ 
ihs  oUtaining  security,  permanence,  and  extension  for  the  sys*^ 
Yem  af  ftla^ery.     Wo  do  not  use  the  qualifying  epithet  African, 
the  ftunker  propagandtiits  of  Southern  principles  a(> 
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firmed  the  diviue  institution  of  slavery  pure  and  simple,  without 
regard  to  color  or  the  curse  of  Canaan.  This  being  the  single 
motive  of  the  Rebellion,  what  was  its  real  object?  Primarily,  to 
possess  itself  of  the  government  by  a  sudden  coup  dtStat;  or  that 
failing,  then,  secondarily,  by  a  peaceful  secession,  which  should 
paralyze  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Free  States,  to 
bring  them  to  terms  of  submission.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  far-sighted,  it  is  clear  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Southern  people,  including  their  public 
men,  believed  that  their  revolution  would  be  peaceful.  Their 
inducements  to  moving  precisely  when  they  did  were  several. 
At  home  the  treasury  was  empty ;  faithless  ministers  had  sup- 
plied the  Southern  arsenals  with  arms,  and  so  disposed  the 
army  and  navy  as  to  render  them  useless  for  any  sudden  need ; 
but  above  all,  they  could  reckon  on  several  months  of  an  ad- 
ministration which,  if  not  friendly,  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  country  than  to  its  betrayers,  and  there  was 
a  great  party  at  the  North  hitherto  their  subservient  allies,  and 
now  sharing  with  them  in  the  bitterness  of  a  common  political 
defeat.*  Abroad  there  was  peace,  with  the  prospect  of  its  con- 
tinuance ;  the  two  great  maritime  powers  were  also  the  great 
consumers  of  cotton,  were  both  deadly  enemies,  like  themselves, 
to  the  democratic  principle,  and,  if  not  actively  interfering, 
would  at  least  throw  all  the  moral  weight  of  their  sympathy 
and  encouragement  on  the  Southern  side.  They  were  not 
altogether  mistaken  in  their  reckoning.  Tlie  imbecility  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  bedded  the  ship  of  state  in  an  ooze  of  helpless 
inaction,  where  none  of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
and  whence  nothing  but  the  tide  of  indignation  which  followed 
the  attack  on  Sumter  could  have  set  her  afloat  again,  while 
prominent  men  and  journals  of  the  Democratic  party  has- 
tened to  assure  the  Rebels,  not  only  of  approval,  but  of  ac- 
tive physical  assistance.  England,  with  indecent  eagerness, 
proclaimed  a  neutrality  which  secured  belligerent  rights  to  a 
conspiracy  that  was  nevqr  to  become  a  nation,  and  thus  ena- 
bled members  of  Parliament  to  fit  out  privateers  to  prey  with 
impunity  on  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  power.     The  wily 

*  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  Vice-Pretideiit  of  the  Ute  Coofedencj,  attrilmted  tiie 
Secwaion  moTement  to  difappointed  ambition. 
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Kapoleon  fallowed^  after  an  interYal  long  euougli  to  tlirow  all 
responsibility  for  the  measure^  and  to  direct  all  the  natural 
imUtion  it  excited  in  this  country,  upon  his  neighbor  over  the 
way,  Eagland  is  now  endeavoring  to  evade  the  consequences 
oT  lier  hasty  proclamation  and  her  jaunty  indifference  to  the 
enforcement  of  it  upon  her  own  subjcctii.  The  principle  of 
international  law  involved  is  a  most  important  one  ;  but  it  was 
not  90  much  the  act  itself^  or  the  pecuniary  damage  resulting 
from  it,  as  the  animv$  that  so  plainly  prompted  it,  which  Ameri- 
cans  find  it  hard  to  forgive* 

If  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  forget  that  independence  was  a 
merely  secondary  and  incidental  consideration  with  the  South- 
ern conspirators  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  however 
Ibey  may  have  thought  it  wise  to  put  it  in  the  front,  both  for 
Ibe  sake  of  their  foreign  abettors  who  were  squeamish  about 
ieeming^  though  quite  indifferent  about  being,  fabe  to  tlielr 
owo  professions  and  the  higher  interests  of  their  comitry,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  its  traditionary  influence  among  the  South- 
em  people.  Some,  it  is  true,  were  bold  enough  or  logical 
enough  to  advocate  barbarism  as  a  good  in  itself;  and  in  esti- 
mating Uve  influences  which  have  rendered  some  minds,  if  not 
friendly  to  the  Rebellion,  at  least  indifferent  to  the  success  of 
the  Union,  we  should  not  forget  that  reaction  against  the  soften- 
ing and  humanizing  effect  of  modern  civilization,  led  by  such 
meii  as  Carlyle,  and  joined  in  by  a  multitude  whose  intellect- 
itml  and  moral  fibre  is  too  much  unstrung  to  be  excited  by 
luythiog  less  pungent  than  paradox.  Protestants  against  the 
rdigton  which  sacrifices  to  the  jwlished  idol  of  Decorum  and 
traniiates  Jehovah  by  Comme-il-faut^  they  find  even  the  divine 
manhood  of  Christ  too  tame  for  them,  and  transfer  their  allegi- 
mnee  to  the  shaggy  Thor  with  his  mallet  of  brute  force.  This  is 
liardlj  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  lioar  England  called  pros- 
perota  for  Uie  strange  reason  that  she  no  longer  dares  to  act 
froto  a  oohte  impulse,  and  when,  at  whatever  page  of  her  recent 
libiory  one  op**"  '  'nls  her  slatehinanship  to  consist  of  one 
Soble  Lord  or  i  lo  Meml)er  asking  a  question,  and  an* 

otbcr  Noble  Lord  or  Honorable  Member  endeavoring  to  dodge 
'      it*i*  of  Ht-ar!  Hear!  enthusiastic  in  proportion  to 
t^ucRi  of  listening.     Afler  all,  we  aru  inclined  to. 
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thiuk  there  is  more  real  prosperity,  more  that  posterity  will  find 
to  have  a  deep  meaning  and  reality,  in  a  democracy  spending 
itself  for  a  principle,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances,  protests, 
and  sneers  of  a  world  busy  in  the  eternal  seesaw  of  the  balance 
of  Europe,  persisting  in  a  belief  that  life  and  property  are  mere 
counters  of  no  value  except  as  representatives  of  a  higher  idea. 
May  it  be  long  ere  government  becomes  in  the  New  World,  as 
in  the  Old,  an  armed  police  and  fire-department  to  protect 
property  as  it  grows  more  worthless  by  being  selfishly  clutched 
in  fewer  hands,  and  keep  God's  fire  of  manhood  from  reaching 
that  gunpowder  of  the  dangerous  classes  which  underiies  all 
institutions  based  on  tlie  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Rebellion  we  are 
struck  with  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  both  parties  entered 
upon  a  war,  of  whose  vast  proportions  and  results  neither  was 
even  dimly  conscious.  But  a  manifest  difference  is  to  be  re- 
marked. In  the  South  this  thoughtlessness  was  the  result  of 
an  ignorant  self-confidence,  in  the  North  of  inexperience  and 
good  humor.  It  was  long  before  either  side  could  believe  that 
the  other  was  in  earnest,  the  one  in  attacking  a  government 
which  they  knew  only  by  their  lion's  share  in  its  offices  and  in- 
fluence, the  other  in  resisting  the  unprovoked  assault  of  a  race 
born  in  the  saddle,  incapable  of  subjugation,  and  unable  to  die 
comfortably  except  in  the  last  ditch  of  jubilant  oratory.  When 
at  last  each  was  convinced  of  the  other's  sincerity,  the  moodn 
of  both  might  have  been  predicted  by  any  observer  of  human 
nature.  The  side  which  felt  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  wrong, 
but  that  it  had  made  a  blunder,  lost  all  control  of  its  temper, 
all  regard  for  truth  and  honor.  It  betook  itself  forthwith  to 
lies,  bluster,  and  cowardly  abuse  of  its  antagonist.  But  beneath 
every  other  expression  of  Southern  sentiment,  and  seeming  to 
be  the  base  of  it,  was  a  ferocity  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
thwarted  calculations  or  by  any  resentment  at  injuries  received, 
but  only  by  the  iufiuence  of  slavery  on  the  character  and  man- 
ners. ^'Scratch  a  Russian,"  said  Napoleon,  **and  you  come  to 
the  Tartar  beneath."  Scratch  a  slaveholder,  and  beneath  the 
varnish  of  conventionalism  you  come  upon  something  akin  to 
the  man-hunter  of  Dahomey.  Nay,  the  selfishness  engendered 
by  any  system  which  rests  on  the  right  of  the  strongest  is  mor» 
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iiriiable  and  resentful  In  the  civilized  than  the  savage  man^  a* 
it  wenhii       '  *  r     liU.     In  the  first  flush  of 

oTer^oni  oned  on  taking  Washing- 

toii^  Ibe  air  was  to  be  darkened  with  the  gibbeted  carcassen  of 
dogi  lutd  eaUiffs.  Pollard,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  his  Southern 
HbloFf  of  tlic  War,  prints  without  corament  the  letter  of  a  ruf- 
ftui  who  helped  butcher  our  wounded  in  Sudly  Church  after 
the  BfBt  battle  of  Manassas^  in  which  he  savs  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  give  no  quarter.  In  Missouri  the  Rebels  took  scalps 
as  trophies,  and  dmt  they  made  personal  ornaments  of  tlie 
of  our  un buried  dead,  and  that  women  wore  them, 
SGoming  incredible*  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 
Liter  in  the  war,  they  literally  starved  our  prisoners  in  a  coun- 
Sberman*s  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  found 
[  90  abundant  that  they  could  dispense  with  their  pro- 
tmin.  Yet  these  were  the  "gentry'*  of  the  country,  in 
struggle  to  escape  from  the  contamination  of  molvgov- 
ftt  the  better  classes  of  England  so  keenly  sympathized, 
Ow  ciperience  is  thrown  away  luiless  it  teach  us  that  every 
form  of  conventionalized  injustice  is  instinctively  in  league 
»ith  CTery  other,  the  world  over,  and  that  all  institutions  safe 
tmij  in  law,  but  forever  in  danger  from  reason  and  conscience, 
first  selfishness,  next  fear,  and  then  cruelty,  by  an  in- 
la  degeneration.  Having  been  thus  taught  that  a  rebel- 
r«gm{Q)it  ju9(tice  and  mercy  has  certain  natural  confederates, 
be  blind  indeed  not  to  see  whose  alliance  at  the  South 
if  to  give  meaning  and  permanence  to  our  victory  over  it. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  pcrsist^'ucc  in  good  nature,  the  tenacity  with  which 
llio  theories  of  the  erring  brother  and  the  prodigal  son  were 
lung  i<  *        *        I'uoe  of  facts  to  the  contrary.     Thero  , 

a  kiT  in  the  rumors  which  ^he  newspapers 

^renlated  (not  seldom  with  intent  to  dispirit),  and  the  people 
Uevftd  on     '  fy  of  reliable  gi^nvtlemen   from  Rich* 

)odt  or  UiM  whose  information  could  l)e  trusted. 

^t  OQO  time  the  KelHjht  had  mined  eleven  acres  tJi  the  neigtibor- 
IkkmI  of  Bull  Run  ;  at         '    r,  there  were  regiments  o"  ^ 

on  thrir  way  from  IV  »,  first  paralyzing  our  batt 

m  yell,  would  rush  unscathed  upon  the  gtinn  and  rip  up  the 
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unresisting  artiUeiTmen  with  bowie-kniTes  three  feet  long, 
made  for  that  precise  service,  and  the  onlj  weapon  to  which 
these  Berserkers  would  condescend ;  again,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
France  and  England  had  definitely  agreed  upon  a  forcible  in- 
tenrention  ;  finally,  in  order  to  sap  the  growing  confidence  of 
the  people  in  President  Lincoln,  one  of  his  family  was  accused 
of  communicating  our  plans  to  the  Bebeb,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  faTorite  charge  against  his  administration  was  the 
having  no  plan  at  all.  Tlie  public  mind,  as  the  public  folly  is 
generally  called,  was  kept  in  a  fidget  by  these  marvels  and 
others  like  them.  But  the  point  to  which  we  would  especially 
call  attention  is  this,  that,  while  the  war  slowly  educated  the 
North,  it  has  had  comparatively  litde  efiect  in  shaking  the  old 
nonsense  out  of  the  South.  Nothing  b  more  striking,  as  we 
trace  Northern  opinion  through  those  four  years  that  seemed 
so  long  and  seem  so  short,  than  to  see  how  the  minds  of  men 
were  sobered,  braced,  and  matured  as  the  greatness  of  the  prin- 
ciples at  stake  became  more  and  more  manifest,  how  their  pur- 
pose, instead  of  relaxing,  was  strained  tighter  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  by  the  growing  sense  of  a  guidance  wiser  than  their 
own.  Nor  should  we  forget  how  slow  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  in  being  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  directly 
attacking  slavery,  and  after  that  of  enlisting  colored  troops ;  of 
the  fact,  in  short,  that  it  must  always  be  legal  to  preserve  the 
source  of  the  law's  authority,  and  constitutional  to  save  the 
country.  The  prudence  of  those  measures  is  now  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  and  justified  by  the  result ;  but  we  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  deeper  moral,  that  justice  is  always  and  only 
politic,  that  it  needs  no  precedent,  and  that  we  were  pros- 
perous in  proportion  as  wo  were  willing  to  be  true  to  our 
nobler  judgment.  In  one  respect  only  the  popular  under- 
standing seems  always  to  have  been,  and  still  to  remain,  con- 
fused. Our  notion  of  treason  is  a  purely  traditional  one, 
derived  from  countries  where  the  question  at  issue  has  not 
been  the  life  of  the  nation,  but  the  conflicting  titles  of  this  or 
that  family  to  govern  it.  Many  people  appear  to  consider  civil 
war  as  merely  a  more  earnest  kind  of  political  contest,  which 
leaves  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  as  they  would  be  after 
a  Presidential  election.    But  no  treason  was  ever  so  wicked  as 
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that  of  Davis  aud  his  fellow-conspirators,  for  it  had  no  apology 
<rf  ii\jur;  or  even  of  disputed  right,  aud  it  was  aimed  against 
the  fairest  hopo  aud  promise  of  the  world.  They  did  not 
iftlttDpt  to  put  one  kiug  in  place  of  another,  but  to  dethrone 
ImiiiaQ  uatare  and  discrown  tlie  Tcry  manhood  of  the  race, 
Aud  ill  what  respects  does  a  civil  war  differ  from  any  other 
in  llie  discretion  which  it  leaves  to  the  victor  of  exacting  in- 
demniiy  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future  ?  A  contest 
tegUD  f^r  such  ends  and  maintained  by  such  expedients  as  this 
IttB  beeai  is  not  to  be  concluded  by  merely  crying  quits  and 
•baking  hands.  The  slavo*huIdhig  States  chose  to  make  them- 
idvce  a  foreign  people  to  us,  and  they  must  take  the  couse- 
foenoes.  We  surely  cannot  be  expected  to  take  tliem  back  as 
if  Slothing  had  happened,  as  if  victory  rendered  us  helpless  to 
ivofoatc  good  or  prevent  evil,  and  took  from  us  all  title  to  in- 
stil oo  the  admission  of  the  very  principle  for  which  we  have 
tierifieed  so  much*  The  war  has  established  the  unity  of  the 
fOfOmmeut,  hut  no  peace  will  be  anytliing  more  than  a  pre- 
teoca  unless  it  rests  upon  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  tliat  can 
Qolf  be  secured  by  making  everywhere  supreme  the  national 
^  iiem  tlial  freedom  is  a  right  inherent  in  man  himself,  and  not 
^^ereatare  of  the  law,  to  be  granted  to  one  class  of  men  or  with- 
^%ald  fruui  it  at  Uie  option  of  another* 

What  have  wo  conquered?  The  Southern  States?  The 
SoQlhera  people?  A  cessation  of  present  war?  Surely  not 
Uicae  ar  any  one  of  these  merely.  Tlie  fruit  of  our  victory,  as 
it  vas  always  tlie  object  of  our  warfaie,  is  the  everlasting  va- 
L  :t»c  theory  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  thesa 

I; a  rii*ie»,  and  tlie  obligation  before  God  and  man  to  make 

it  Ibe  rule  of  our  practice.     It  was  in  that  only  that  we  were 

strooger  than  our  enemies,  stronger  than  the  public  opinion  of 

Uie  world ;  and  it  is  from  that  alone  that  we  derive  our  right 

of  tilt!  slrungestt  for  it  is  wisdom,  justice^  and  the  manifest  will 

Bins  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the  i  f  the  earth.    It 

diildi&h  view  of  the  matter  to  th  a  mere  trial  of 

ftirengtli  or  atoigi^e  for  supremacy  between  the  Nortli  and 

^udi«    Tlie  war  tiprang  n  Ity  between 

l«a  (orotf  of  political   oi;^  ^         uie  to  each 

h  Uie  war  over,  will  It  ever  bo  over,  If  we  allow  the 
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incompatibility  to  remain,  childishly  satisfied  with  a  mere 
change  of  shape  ?  This  has  been  the  grapple  of  two  brothers 
that  already  struggled  with  each  other  even  in  the  womb.  One 
of  them  has  fallen  under  the  other;  but  let  simple,  good- 
natured  Esau  beware  how  he  slacken  his  grip  till  he  has  got 
back  his  inheritance,  for  Jacob  is  cunninger  with  the  tongue 
than  he. 

We  have  said  that  the  war  has  given  the  North  a  higher  con- 
ception of  its  manhood  and  its  duties,  and  of  the  vital  force  of 
ideas.  But  do  we  find  any  parallel  change  in  the  South  ?  We 
confess  we  look  for  it  in  vain.  There  is  the  same  arrogance, 
the  same  materialistic  mode  of  thought,  which  reckons  the 
strength  and  value  of  a  country  by  the  amount  of  its  crops 
rather  than  by  the  depth  of  political  principle  which  inspires 
its  people,  the  same  boyish  conceit  on  which  even  defeat  wastes 
its  lesson.  Here  is  a  clear  case  for  the  interference  of  author- 
ity. The  people  have  done  their  part  by  settling  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  government;  and  it  is  for  the  government  now  to  do 
its  duty  toward  the  people,  by  seeing  to  it  that  their  blood  and 
treasure  shall  not  have  been  squandered  in  a  meaningless  con- 
flict. We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by  the  terms* North 
and  South,  as  if  those  names  implied  any  essential  diversity  of 
interest,  or  the  claim  to  any  separate  share  in  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  country.  Let  us  concede  every  right  to  the  several 
States  except  that  of  mischief,  and  never  again  be  deceived  by  the 
fallacy  that  a  moral  wrong  can  be  local  in  its  evil  influence,  or 
that  a  principle  alien  to  the  instincts  of  the  nation  can  be  con- 
sistent either  with  its  prosperity  or  its  peace.  We  must  not  be 
confused  into  a  belief  that  it  is  with  States  that  we  are  dealing 
in  this  matter.  The  very  problem  is  how  to  reconstitute  safely 
a  certain  territory  or  population  as  States.  It  is  not  we  that 
take  anything  from  them.  The  war  has  left  them  nothing  that 
they  can  fairly  call  their  own  politically,  but  helplessness  and 
confusion.  We  propose  only  to  admit  them  for  the  first  time 
into  a  real  union  with  us,  and  to  give  them  an  equal  share  in 
privileges,  our  belief  in  whose  value  we  have  prored  by  our 
sacrifices  in  asserting  them.  There  is  always  a  time  for  doing 
what  is  fit  to  be  done ;  and  if  it  be  done  wisely,  temperately,  and 
firmly,  it  need  appeal  for  its  legality  to  no  higher  test  than  sue- 
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It  is  tUo  tmtion,  and  not  a  section,  wlncli  is  victorious, 
tod  it  19  only  oii  principles  of  purely  national  advantage  that 
a&7  permanent  settlement  can  l>e  based* 

Tho  South  will  come  back  to  the  Union  intent  on  saving 
iriiafiover  fragments  it  can  from  the  wreck  of  the  evil  element 
itt  lis  social  structure,  which  it  clings  to  with  thut  servile  con- 
mua^  which  men  often  show  for  the  vice  that  is  making  them 
ito  victtms.  If  they  must  lose  slavery,  they  will  make  a  shift 
to  be  comfortable  on  the  best  substitute  they  can  find  in  a  sys- 
tem dC  ca£t6.  The  question  for  a  wise  government  in  such  a 
( seems  to  us  not  to  be,  Have  we  tlio  right  to  interfere  ?  but 
rattier^  Have  we  tho  right  to  let  them  alone  ?  If  we  are 
entiiled^  as  conquerors,  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  we  are  so  en- 
ttltd,  to  stipulate  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  what  is  there  to 
lirevieut  our  exacting  further  conditions  no  less  essential  to  our 
Mfeiy  and  tlie  prosjwrity  of  the  South  ?  The  national  unity  wo 
kavn  paid  so  dearly  for  will  turn  out  a  pinchbeck  counterfeit, 
vtlbcnit  that  sympathy  of  interests  and  ideas,  that  unity  of  the 
,  which  can  spring  only  from  homogeneousue&s  of  iustitu- 
Tlie  successive  advances  toward  justice  which  we  made 
dmiiig  the  war,  and  which  looked  so  difficult  and  doubtful 
huforo  they  were  made,  the  proclamation  of  freedom  and  the 
armiiig  of  the  blacks,  seem  now  to  have  been  measures  of  the 
titii|ile$(  expediency,  as  the  highest  always  turns  out  to  be  the 
iimpLast  when  we  have  tho  wit  to  try  it.  The  heavens  were  to 
havecom^  '  ng  down  after  both  those  measures;  yet  the 
pnUra  of  ^  verse  not  only  stood  firm  on  their  diviiiely*laid 

foutidalioDB,  but  held  us  up  also,  and,  to  the  amazement  of 
linojr,  Ood  did  not  frown  on  an  expieriment  of  righteousness* 
hople  uro  not  yet  agreed  wliethcr  tliese  things  were  constitu- 
tumml ;  we  boUove«  indeed,  that  the  weight  of  legal  opinion  is 
ipiiMi  xlr  ^  :  neverthelesa  events  are  tolerably  unanimous 
diat  with  )  we  should  have  had  a  fine  Con»(tiL\Uion  left 

1ft  our  bands  with  no  body  politic  for  it  to  animate. 

Laws  of  the  wiM^Ht  humuu  device  are,  after  all,  but  tho  sheath 
4  Cbe  0word  of  Power,  which  must  not  he  allowed  to  rust  in 
lill  it  cannot  be  drawn  swiftly  in  time  of  need.    President 

>\n  bad  r -^ niplos  to  overcome  ore  he  could  ovemlep 

lWlijiut«  of  ,  at  into  Uio  divine  air  of  moral  gfwtiien. 
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Like  most  men,  he  was  reluctant  to  be  the  bearer  of  that 
message  of  Ood  with  which  liis  name  will  be  linked  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  mankind.  If  he  won  an  immortality  of 
fame  by  consenting  to  ally  himself  with  the  eternal  justice,  and 
to  reinforce  his  armies  by  the  inspiration  of  their  own  nobler 
instincts,  an  equal  choice  of  renown  is  offered  to  his  successor 
in  applying  the  same  loyalty  to  conscience  in  the  establishment 
of  peace.  We  could  not  live  together  half  slave  and  half  free ; 
shall  we  succeed  better  in  trying  a  second  left-handed  marriage 
between  democracy  and  another  form  of  aristocracy,  less  gross, 
but  not  less  uncongenial  ?  They  who  before  misled  the  coun- 
try into  a  policy  false  and  deadly  to  the  very  truth  which  was 
its  life  and  strength,  by  the  fear  of  abolitionism,  are  making 
ready  to  misrule  it  again  by  the  meaner  prejudice  of  color.  We 
can  have  no  permanent  peace  with  the  South  but  by  American- 
izing it,  by  compelling  it,  if  need  be,  to  accept  the  idea,  and  with 
it  the  safety  of  democracy.  At  present  we  seem  on  the  brink 
of  contracting  to  protect  from  insurrection  States  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  population,  many  of  them  now  trained  to  arms, 
and  all  of  them  conscious  of  a  claim  upon  us  to  make  their 
freedom  strong  enough  to  protect  them,  are  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  laws  which  they  have  had  no  share  in  enacting. 

The  gravity  of  this  consideration  alone  should  make  us  pause. 
The  more  thought  we  bestow  upon  the  matter,  the  more  thor- 
oughly are  we  persuaded  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
negro  is  to  do  him  justice.  Democracy  is  safe  because  it  is 
just,  and  safe  only  when  it  is  just  to  all.  Here  is  no  question 
of  white  or  black,  but  simply  of  man.  We  have  hitherto  been 
strong  in  proportion  as  we  dared  be  true  to  the  sublime  thought 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  for  the  first 
time  proposed  to  embody  Christianity  in  human  laws,  and  an- 
nounced the  discovery  that  the  security  of  tlie  state  is  based  on 
the  moral  instincts  and  the  manhood  of  its  members.  In  tlie 
very  midnight  of  the  war,  when  we  were  compassed  around  with 
despondency  and  the  fear  of  man,  that  peerless  utterance  of 
human  policy  rang  like  a  trumpet  announcing  heavenly  suc- 
cor, and  lifted  us  out  of  the  darkness  of  our  doubts  into  tliat 
courage  which  comes  of  the  fear  of  God.  Now,  if  ever,  may  a 
statesman  depend  upon  the  people  sustdning  him  in  doin^ 
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wkal  is  simply  right,  for  they  have  found  out  the  infinite  worth 
of  freedom  and  how  much  they  lore  it,  by  being  called  on  to 
defend  it.  We  have  seen  how  our  contest  has  been  watched 
by  a  bn^nthless  world,  —  how  every  humane  and  generous 
heart,  every  intellect  bold  enough  to  believe  that  men  may  be 
gafely  trusted  with  government  as  well  as  with  any  other  of 
their  coDccrns,  has  wished  us  God-speed,  And  we  have  felt  as 
liefer  before  the  meaning  of  those  awful  words,  *'  Hell  beneath 
is  ftirred  for  thee,"  as  wq  saw  all  that  was  mean  and  timid  and 
telS^h  and  wicked,  by  a  horrible  impulsion  of  nature,  gathering 
lo  the  help  of  our  enemies.  Why  should  we  shrink  from  em- 
bodjing  our  own  idea  as  if  it  would  turn  out  a  Frankenstein  ? 
Whjr  skiould  we  let  the  vanquislied  dictate  terms  of  peace  ? 
Aeboioe  is  offered  that  may  never  come  again,  unless  after 
anotbar  war.  We  should  sin  against  our  own  light,  if  we  allowed 
BKmgrel  republics  to  grow  up  again  at  the  South,  and  deliber- 
•lely  organized  anarchy,  as  if  it  were  better  than  war.  Let 
the  law  be  made  equal  for  all  men.  If  tho  power  does  not 
exist  in  the  Constitution,  find  it  somewliere  else,  or  confess 
that  deiDOcracy,  strongest  of  all  governments  for  war,  is  the 
W!aakd6t  of  all  in  the  statesmanship  tliat  shall  save  us  from  it. 
There  Is  do  doubt  wliat  the  wishes  of  the  Administration  are. 
Ix't  them  act  up  to  their  own  convictions  and  the  emergency  of 
the  hoar,  sure  of  the  support  of  the  people ;  for  it  is  one  of  tho 
rf  '  "  r  form  of  polity,  tliat  the  public  reason,  which 
ives  Uion  all  its  force,  is  always  a  reserve  of  power 

te  tbe  mapstrate,  open  to  the  appeal  of  justice,  and  ready  to 
laiirv    '      '  "       sc'ience.     There  is  no  need  of  hurry 

In  rc-1  that  locked  themselves  out  of  the  old 

komeilead.    It  is  not  enough  to  conquer  unleaa  we  convert 
tliem,  tnd  time,  the  best  means  of  quiet  persuasion,  is  in  our 
own  handjf*     Shall  we  hasten  to  cover  with  the  thin  ashes  of 
taotlier  oompromiso  that  smouldering  war  which  we  called 
feaoc  for  seventy  years,  only  to  have  it  flame  up  again  when  tho 
tiod  of  Southern  doctrine  has  set  long  enough  in  the  old  quar- 
Ur  ?  Il  is  not  tlie  ab<ience  of  war,  but  of  its  causes,  that  is  in  our 
pMp*    Tlial  is  what  we  fought  for,  and  there  must  be  a  right 
MMwhcre  to  enforce  what  all  see  to  be  essential.    To  quibble 
ttiy  »ach  an  opportunity  would  be  as  cowardly  as  unwise. 
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abt.  IX.— critical  NOnOES. 

1.  —  JSitatfs  in  OriticiinL  By  Matthew  Arkold,  Prafeaeor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Boston :  Tlcknor  and  Fielda. 
1865. 

Mb.  Abnold's  Essays  in  Criticism  come  to  American  readers  with 
a  reputation  already  made,  —  the  reputation  of  a  charming  style,  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  feeling,  and  an  almost  equal  amount  of  questionable 
reasoning.  It  is  for  us  either  to  confirm  the  rerdict  passed  in  the 
author's  own  country,  or  to  judge  his  work  afresh.  It  is  often  the  fortune 
of  English  writers  to  find  mitigation  of  sentence  in  the  United  Stetea. 

The  E.osays  contained  in  this  volume  are  on  purely  literary  sob- 
jects ;  which  U  for  us,  by  itself,  a  strong  recommendation.  English 
literature,  especially  contemporary  literature,  is,  compared  with  that 
of  France  and  Germany,  very  poor  in  collections  of  this  sort  A 
great  deal  of  criticism  is  written,  but  little  of  it  is  kept ;  little  of  it 
is  deemed  to  contain  any  permanent  application.  Mr.  Arnold  will 
doubtless  find  in  this  fact  —  if  indeed  he  has  not  already  signalised 
it  —  but  another  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Engb'sh  to  the  Con- 
tinental school  of  criticism,  and  point  to  it  as  a  baleful  effect  of  th^ 
narrow  practical  spirit  which  animates,  or,  as  he  would  probably  say, 
paralyzes,  the  former.  But  not  only  is  his  book  attractive  as  a 
whole,  from  its  exclusively  literary  character ;  the  subject  of  each  essay 
i»  moreover  particularly  interesting.  The  first  pi^r  is  on  the  function 
of  Criticism  at  the  present  time ;  a  question,  if  not  more  important,  per- 
haps more  directly  pertinent  here  than  in  England.  The  second,  dis- 
cussing the  literary  influence  of  Academies,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  observation  and  reflection  in  a  small  compass  and  under  an 
inadequate  title.  The  other  essays  are  upon  the  two  De  Gu^rint, 
Heinrich  Heine,  Pagan  and  Mediaeval  Religious  Sentiment,  Joubert, 
Spinoza,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  first  two  articles  are,  to  our  mind, 
much  the  best ;  the  next  in  order  of  excellence  is  the  paper  on  Joobert ; 
while  the  others,  with  the  exception,  perhapa,  of  that  on  Spinon,  are 
of  about  equal  merit. 

Mr.  Arnold's  style  has  been  praised  at  once  too  much  and  too  little. 
Its  resources  are  decidedly  limited ;  but  if  the  word  had  not  beoome  so 
cheap,  we  should  nevertheless  caU  it  fascinating.  Thia  qnafitj  impSei 
no  especial  force ;  it  rests  in  this  case  on  the  fiurt  that,  whether  or  noC 
you  agree  with  the  matter  beneath  it,  the  manner  inspires  yon  with  a 
perjional  affection  for  the  author.    It  expresses  great  senaibili^,  and  at 
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itm  Mine  time  grent  goml-nalure  ;  it  indicates  a  minti  both  susceptible 
md  biadtlij.  With  the  former  element  nlone  ft  would  ?avor  of  aflec- 
with  the  la  tier,  it  wonld  be  coarFe.  As  it  htiinds,  it  repri»*ent8  n 
inl  both  Jiensitlve  and  pcTieroas.  We  can  best  dpAcTibe  it^  perhnp.^, 
lijr  t]»e  word  nymjiafhetic  It  exhibit*  frankly,  and  wiiht>»it  detriment 
to  ito  UMSdmrni  chamcter^  a  decided  French  influence.  Mr*  AmoM  is 
10  attempt  to  write  French  English  ;  he  probaldy  knows  that  a 
eail  otily  be  indirecdj  enriched  ;  but  as  nationality  13  emi- 
noidj  a  nuitter  of  form,  he  knows  too  that  he  c^n  really  Tiolate  nothmg 
I4I  laog  aa  Le  aUhtrres  lo  the  English  letter* 

Hk  Preface  b  a  striking  esLamplc  of  the  intelligent  amiability  which 

e*  Ha  Btyle^     Hi-^  two  leading  EMays  wer%*,  on  th^ir  first  appear* 

made  the*  i^abjf  ct  of  much  violent  contention,  their  moral  being 

Itemed  little  vhi}  than  a  wholesale  schooling  of  the  English  pre^a  by  the 

Trfsieh  progmmmt*.     Nothing  could  have  belter  proTed  the  justice  of 

Mr,  Arnold**  remarks  opon  the  "proTincial"  character  of  the  English 

Oritiaii  niitiliod,  tlmn  the  reception  which  they  provoked.     He  now  a©- 

InovMges  thifl  reception  in  a  ^hort  introduction,  which  admirably  ree- 

«montlme»»  of  temper  with  sharpness  of  wiL     The  taste  of  tliis 

baa  been  questioned;  but  wherever  it  may  err*  it  is  as- 

isnedlj^  uol  iii  beinsr  provincial ;  it  is  essentially  civiL     Ikf  r,  Arnold's 

wlahfiilj   16,  in  our  eye,  a  strong  proof  of  hi$  wisdom.     If  be  were  a 

ftit  Atgtve»  more  ftborl-sighted^  he  might  have  le«s  equanimity  at  his 

roaiiaaJML    Tho«e  who  sympathize  with  him  warmly  wilt  probably  like 

kn  beat  «a  he  U ;  hut  with  such  ad  are  only  half  hi;^  friends,  thid  free- 

dOB  600  |Nirty  paasion,  from  what  is  after  all  but  a  lawful  professional 

coioCkin*  will  argue  against  hh  stncenty.     For  ourselves,  we  doubt  not 

thai  Mr«  Arnold  po««es«^3  thoroughly  what  the  French  call  the  courago 

of  Kit  opifiiona,     Wlien  you  lay  down  a  proposition  which  is  forthwith 

«aomtroT«7tedt  it  i«  of  course  optional  with  you  to  take  up  the  cudgels)  in 

it  ditoie^.     If  you  are  deeply  convinced  of  its  truth*  you  wU!  perhaps 

ke  eontefit  to  leave  it  to  tnko  care  of  it^^elf ;  or,  nl  all  events,  yon  will  not 

fO  imfl  tif  yoor  way  to  pu«<h  iti  fortunesi ;  for  you  will  reflect  that  in  the 

Im^  rvo  an  opinion  often  borroMrg  credit  from  the  forlieamnce  of  ila 

f^Knrnm^     In  th*;  long  nin^  we  say  ;  it  will  meanwhile  co-it  you  an  ncca* 

^inml  fang  to  »rf!  your  rbf*ri.>hed  theory  turned  into  a  football  by  \he 

^.     A  football  ia  not,  ai  eudn  a  very  respectable  object^  and  the 

-  T—  mti*  (^rt  ptayew,  the  rooro  ridiculous  it  becomes*     Tnlesn, 

1  nr*^  very  confident  of  your  ability  to  n?ftcue  it  from  the 

1   will  b«**t  consult  Us  intere>tj  by  not  mingttng  ill 

..  hSL3  been  Mr.  Amold*^  choice*     llld  opponent*  saf 

toe  Hiticli  of  a  poet  to  be  a  critic;  be  it  oertainlj  too  much  of  a 
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poet  to  be  a  disputant  In  the  Preface  in  question  he  has  abstained  from 
reiterating  any  of  the  views  put  forth  in  the  two  offensive  Essays ;  he 
has  simply  taken  a  delicate  literary  vengeance  upon  his  adversaries. 

For  Mr.  Arnold's  critical  feeling  and  observation,  used  independently 
of  his  judgment,  we  profess  a  keen  relish.  He  has  these  qualities,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  good  critic,  whether  or  not  he  have  the  others,  —  the  science 
and  the  logic  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  literary  critic  is  more 
called  upon  to  understand  or  to  feeL  It  is  certain  that  he  will  accom- 
plish litde  unless  he  can  feel  acutely ;  although  it  is  perhaps  equally 
eertain  that  he  will  become  weak  the  moment  that  he  begins  to  ^  work," 
as  we  may  say,  his  natural  sensibilities.  The  best  critic  is  probably  he 
who  leaves  his  feelings  out  of  account,  and  relies  upon  reason  for  success. 
If  he  actually  possesses  delicacy  of  feeling,  his  work  will  be  delicate 
without  detriment  to  its  solidity.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Arnold's  crit- 
ics is  that  his  arguments  are  too  sentimental.  Whether  this  complaint 
is  well  founded,  we  shall  hereafter  inquire  ;  let  us  determine  first  what 
sentiment  has  done  for  him.  It  has  given  him,  in  our  opinion,  his  great- 
est charm  and  his  greatest  worth.  Hundreds  of  other  critics  have 
stronger  heads ;  few,  in  England  at  least,  have  more  delicate  percep- 
tions. We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  confirm  this  assertioa 
by  extracts.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  where  he 
will  find  on  every  page  an  illustration  of  our  meaning.  He  will  find 
one,  first  of  all,  in  the  apostrophe  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the 
close  of  the  Preface,  —  ^  home  of  lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and 
unpopular  names  and  impossible  loyalties."  This  is  doubtless  nothing 
but  sentiment,  but  it  seizes  a  shade  of  truth,  and  conveys  it  with  a  di- 
rectness which  is  not  at  the  command  of  logical  demonstration.  Such 
a  process  might  readily  prove,  with  the  aid  of  a  host  of  facts,  that  the 
University  is  actually  the  abode  of  much  retarding  conservatism  ;  a  fine 
critical  instinct  alone,  and  the  measure  of  audacity  which  accompanies 
such  an  instinct,  could  succeed  in  placing  her  on  the  side  of  progress 
by  boldly  saluting  her  as  the  Queen  of  Romance :  ronumce  being  the 
deadly  enemy  of  the  commonplace ;  the  commonplace  being  the  fiut 
ally  of  Philistinism,  and  Philistinism  the  heaviest  drag  upon  the  majnch 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Arnold  is  very  fond  of  quoting  Goethe's  eulogy 
upon  Schiller,  to  the  effect  that  his  friend's  greatest  glory  was  to  have 
left  so  far  behind  him  was  uns  (die  bimdigt,  da$  Gemeine^  that  bane  of 
mankind,  the  common.  Exactly  how  much  the  inscrutable  Goethe 
made  of  this  fact,  it  is  hard  at  this  day  to  determine ;  but  it  irill  seem 
to  many  readers  that  Mr.  Arnold  makes  too  much  of  it  Perhaps  he 
does,  for  himself ;  but  for  the  public  in  general  he  decidedly  doea  not. 
One  of  the  chief  duties  of  criticism  b  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the 
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1 1  and  Go<»tlie's  q>eech  hiw  ft  long  career  In  prosport  Hefare  we  can 
Bf  witli  Ihff  mlgar  tlmt  it  Is  **  played  out,**  It8  i^peated  occurretice  iu 
Ejt.  An»oltI*§  pajffei  is  but  nnother  instance  of  i>octic  feeling  ^uWrving 
li^  «ldi  fif  *    n     The  famous  oomment  njjon  thn  girl  Wrai:g»  a%'er 

vhicb  tiir   I  >pponenl!^  innde  so  merry^  we  likewise  owe  —  we  do 

OQil  liwCiitfi  to  declare  it  —  to  this  Mtue  poetic  feeling*  Wbj  ca^t  dl^ 
<v«4iC  opoo  60  i^aloable  ao  in^trament  of  truth  P  Wbj  not  wait  at 
Jna.^  itfittl  tt  ie  used  in  tlie  serrice  of  error  ?  The  wor^t  that  can  be 
lakl  of  the  paragraph  id  question  i^  that  it  id  a  great  ado  about  nothing. 
AQ  thanks  aajr  we,  to  the  critic  who  will  pick  up  snch  notb'mg^  as 
tim9 ;  for  if  be  neglecta  them,  they  are  bUndljr  trodden  under  foot. 
Tlicrjr  Quj  tiot  be  especially  valuable,  but  tbey  are  for  that  very  reaaon 
tin  cfitir*s  particular  care.  Gn^at  truths  take  c^re  of  themselves  ;  gfeal 
WWSb»  Are  canrieil  aloA  by  philos^iopherH  and  por^t^ ;  the  critic  deab  in 
Oantrili^itiptui  to  trutlu  Another  illustration  of  the  nicety  of  Mr.  Ar- 
mM'ii  Rfirltiig  is  furnished  by  his  remarks  upon  the  quality  of  distinction 
i  eitbibited  id  Maurice  and  Eugi^nie  de  Gui^ria,  ^  that  quality  which  at 
inaxofrably  corrects  the  worlU'^  blunders  and  fixes  the  world's  ideal^ 
[^vbidi  j  piTociiruB  that  the  popular  poet  shall  not  paas  for  a  Pindar,  the 
pcipolor  bistoriau  for  a  Tacitus,  nor  the  popular  preacbcT  for  a  Botisuet." 
Aoocber  ifl  oflfered  by  his  iDcideotal  remarks  upon  Coleridge^  in  the  arti- 
de  oQ  Jouberi;  another,  by  the  remarkable  felicity  with  which  be  has 
taftibled  Maurice  de  Guerias  Centaur;  and  another,  by  tlie  whole 

ijr  of  dtaticnu  with  which,  in  bis  second  Essay ,  be  fortifier  hb  propo- 
tikat  ibe  establi^^hznent  in  England  of  an  authority  answering  to 
tl»e  French  Academy  would  baTe  arrested  certain  evil  tendencies  of 
T>*g1Hl  Bceratirr&t —  for  to  nothing  more  offensive  than  tbi^,  as  lar  as  we 
0tm  Me,  doea  bis  argument  amount* 

lo  the  llrrt  and  most  important  of  his  Essays  Mr.  Arnold  puts  forth 
lilsi  viewa  ujion  the  actual  duty  of  criticism.  They  may  be  summed  up 
■8  Ibllowa.  CHticism  has  no  concern  with  the  practical  i  its  function  is 
riOB^y  to  get  at  the  best  thought  which  k  current,  ^  to  see  things  in 
Aeneelves  as  they  are, -^  to  l>e  disinterested.  Criticism  can  be  di»iin- 
1f!raied,  says  Mr.  Arnold, 

•*  liy  Icrepto^  frooi  practice ;  by  rcwolutely  following  the  law  of  it«  own  na- 
Uttm^  whitih  is  t0  bf!  a  firec  pUy  of  the  mind  ou  all  subjecta  which  it  toucbc's, 
bf  sTeedBy  refUng  to  lend  iMiclf  to  any  oi  those  ult«*rior  political,  practical 
eepiMtiitioet  abonC  htiMu  which  plenty  of  people  will  be  nure  to  attach  to 
iIkb,  which  perb^  ought  ofUa  to  ba  attached  to  them,  which  in  thi^  ooun- 
trj,  at  any  rule,  are  evrtsln  to  be  attached  to  them,  but  which  eriticinn  has 
wmXif  eiiClMfig  to  do  with.  Itn  bunncsa  b  «imply  to  know  the  bett  that  ts 
haowa  aad  thought  tn  the  world,  andi  by  in  ita  turn  makbg  this  knowa«  Do 
a  cfVTent  of  true  and  ffeih  ideas*    Its  hjiiaeM  at  lo  do  this  with 
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inflexible  honesty,  with  due  ability;  but  its  business  is  to  do  no  more,  and  to 
leave  alone  all  questions  of  practical  consequences  and  applications, -» ques- 
tions which  will  neyer  fail  to  have  due  prominence  given  to  them.** 

We  used  just  now  a  word  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  rery  fond, — a 
word  of  which  the  general  reader  may  require  an  explanation,  but 
which,  when  explained,  he  will  be  likely  to  find  indispensable ;  we  mean 
the  word  Philistine.  The  term  is  of  German  origin,  and  has  do  £ng^ 
lish  synonyme.  "  At  Soli,"  remarks  Mr.  Arnold,  **  I  imagined  they  did 
Dot  talk  of  solecisms ;  and  here,  at  the  very  head-quarters  of  Groliatb,  no- 
body talks  of  Philistinism."  The  word  epicier,  used  by  Mr.  Arnold  as 
a  French  synonyme,  is  not  so  good  as  bourgeois^  and  to  those  who  know 
that  bourgeois  means  a  citizen,  and  who  reflect  that  a  citixen  is  a  person 
seriously  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  German  term  may 
DOW  assume  a  more  special  significance.  An  English  review  brieflj  de- 
fines it  by  saying  that  "  it  applies  to  the  fat-headed  respectable  public 
in  general."  This  definition  must  satisfy  us  here.  The  Philistine  por- 
tion of  the  English  press,  by  which  we  mean  the  considerably  hunger 
portion,  received  Mr.  Arnold's  novel  programme  of  criticism  with  the 
uncompromising  disapprobation  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  litemy 
body,  the  principle  of  whose  influence,  or  indeed  of  whose  being,  is  its 
subservience,  through  its  various  members,  to  certain  political  and  re- 
ligious interests.  Mr.  Arnold's  general  theory  was  offensive  enough ; 
but  the  conclusions  drawn  by  him  from  the  fact  that  English  practice 
has  been  so  long  and  so  directly  at  variance  with  it,  were  such  as  to  ex- 
cite the  strongest  animosity.  Chief  among  these  was  the  conclusion 
that  this  fact  has  retarded  the  development  and  vulgarized  the  chanio- 
ter  of  the  English  mind,  as  compared  with  the  French  and  the  German 
mind.  This  rational  inference  may  be  nothing  but  a  poet's  flight ;  but 
for  ourselves,  we  assent  to  it  It  reaches  us  too.  The  facts  collected 
by  Mr.  Arnold  on  this  point  have  long  wanted  a  voice.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  us  that,  as  a  nation,  the  English  are  singularly  incapable  of 
large,  of  high,  of  general  views.  They  are  indifferent  to  pure  truth,  to 
la  verite  vraie.  Their  views  are  almost  exclusively  practical,  and  it  b 
in  the  nature  of  practical  views  to  be  narrow.  They  seldom  indeed  ad- 
mit a  fact  but  on  compulsion ;  they  demand  of  an  idea  some  better 
recommendation,  some  longer  pedigree,  than  that  it  is  true.  That  this 
lack  of  spontaneity  in  the  English  intellect  is  caused  by  the  tendency  of 
English  criticism,  or  that  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  a  diversion,  or  even 
by  a  complete  reversion,  of  this  tendency,  neither  Mr.  Arnold  nor  our- 
selves suppose,  nor  do  we  look  upon  such  a  result  as  desirable.  The 
part  which  Mr.  Arnold  assigns  to  his  reformed  method  of  criticism  is  a 
purely  tributary  part    Its  indirect  result  will  be  to  quicken  the  nata- 
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nllT  irmtional  action  of  the  Englinh  mind ;  its  direct  result  will  Ue  lo 
fiinii^h  thju  mind  with  a  largrr  sitock  of  idi^as  llian  it  ha^  enjoyed  under  j 
tbt*  ttitie-bonort?d  rtgime  of  Whig  and  Tory,  High-Church  and  Low- 

We  maj  here  remnrk,  that  Mr»  Arnold's  statement  of  his  principles 
iiopeii  ti>  #oiDe  rniMint*^rprc ration,  —  an  accident  against  which  he  ha% 
prhsp^  not  sufficiently  guarded  it  For  raany  persona  the  word  pmo 
liemi  k  almost  identical  with  tlie  word  useful^  against  which*  on  the 
oibrr  tiAmt  they  erect  the  word  orfinm&tittil.  PerH>n8  who  are  fond 
i£  nf^nling  lh«€e  two  terms  as  irreconcilable,  will  have  little  patience 
tritii  Mr.  AmoWe  scheme  of  criticism.  They  will  look  upon  it  as  an 
uy;g«iii£e<l  prt^ft*t^ice  of  uupro^table  tfpeculatiou  to  commou  senM^.  Dut 
ttm  grrat  beauty  of  the  crilical  movetneut  advocated  by  Mr.  Arnold  u 
ibac  in  cither  dlrectiou  it^  range  of  action  h  unlimited*  It  deals  with  I 
plmts  fmctsas  well  as  with  the  mo^t  cfXiilted  fancies  f  but  it  deals  with 
tbem  only  for  the  ^^ake  of  the  truth  which  is  in  them,  and  nut  for  your 
A«l(f^  reader,  and  that  of  your  party.  It  fakes  high  ground,  which 
ii  the  ground  of  theory.  It  does  not  bu.^y  itself  with  consequence^ 
wUdi  nrm  nil  in  all  to  you*  Do  not  suppose  that  it  for  this  reason  j 
preleiifb  to  ignore  or  to  undcrvahie  consequences;  on  the  contrary,! 
it  ii  teauiae  it  knows  that  comequcnces  are  ineyitable  that  it  leaves 
It  caiuioi  do  two  things  at  once ;  it  cannot  serve  two 
Its  businea»  is  to  make  truth  generally  acces^ible^  and 
ttoC  to  ftpply  it*  It  is  only  on  condition  of  having  its  hands  free,' 
thai  is  caa  make  truth  generally  accej^sible*  We  said  just  now  that 
k^  4atj  was,  among  other  things,  to  exalt,  if  possible,  the  impor- 
tattoe  of  the  idealp  We  tihould  perhaps  have  said  the  intolkctutU ; 
llal  i%  of  the  I  'f  undf^rbtanding  things.    Its  business  tt»  to  urge  i 

tbe  elahiut  of  .>  to  be  under:^toud*     If  this  is  its  function  iit 

Eagkod,  as  Mr.  Arnold  repredents,  it  set^ms  to  us  that  it  is  doubly  its 
ftwrtipii  tn  this  country.     Here  h  no  lack  of  votaries  of  the  [tractical,  i 
of  expiftecntalist^,  of  empirics.     The  tendencies  of  our  eivilizatiun  arei 
mhmnij  oot  such  st^  fot^ter  a  preponderance  of  morbid  Ppcculaiion. 
Our  natiansi  genius  inclines  yearly  more  and  more  to  rciolve  it<elf 
into  ft  Tial  machine  for  stfling.  in  all  things,  the  wheat  from  the  chafll 
Amttimn  ftodetjis  «>  shrewd*  that  we  may  tiafi^ly  allow  it  to  make  ap-. 
pfanioD  of  the  troths  of  thcs  .itudy.     Only  kt  m  keep  it  nuppUed  wtth^ 
tlM!  Irutha  of  ih«d  -tudy,  and  not  with  th^^  half-truths  of  the  forum.     I>«>t 
critimm  takr  the  Mtvjksn  of  truth  at  itM  source,  and  then  practice  can 
take  it  half-way  dowo.     When  criticism  takeis  it  luiJf-way  down^  pmc- 
tier  will  eoQt*^  poorly  otL 
_  If  we  kftifo  itoi  tuochcd  upon  the  tmaklB  of  Mr*  Arnold's  volume^  it  la 
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because  they  are  faults  of  detail,  and  because,  wheu,  as  a  whole,  a  book 
commands  our  absent,  we  do  not  incline  to  quarrel  with  its  parts.  Some 
of  the  parts  in  these  Essays  are  weak,  others  are  strong ;  but  the  im- 
pression which  they  all  combine  to  leave  is  one  of  such  beauty  as  to 
make  us  forget,  not  only  their  particular  faults,  but  their  parfienlar 
merits.  If  we  were  asked  what  is  the  particular  merit  of  a  givea  essay* 
we  should  reply  that  it  is  a  merit  much  less  commoo  at  the  preaeot  day 
than  is  generally  supposed,  —  the  merit  which  pre-eminently  character- 
izes Mr.  Arnold's  poems,  the  merit,  namely,  of  having  a  $ubf4eL  Eaak 
essay  is  about  something.  If  a  literary  work  now^a^ys  s4arl  with  a 
certain  topic,  that  is  aU  that  is  required  of  it ;  and  yet  it  is  a  work  of  ait 
only  on  condition  of  ending  with  that  topic,  on  condition  of  being  writ- 
ten, not  from  it,  but  to  it.  If  the  average  modem  essay  or  poem  were 
to  wear  its  title  at  the  close,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  we  wonder  in 
how  many  cases  the  reader  would  faU  to  be  surprised  by  it  A  book  or 
an  article  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Staubbach  waterfall,  disdiarging 
itself  into  infinite  space.  If  we  were  questioned  as  to  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  book  as  a  whole,  we  should  say  that  it  lay  in  the  fiict  thai  the 
author  takes  high  ground.  The  manner  of  his  Essays  is  a  model  of 
what  criticiAms  should  be.  The  foremost  English  critical  jounaL  the 
Saturday  Review,  recently  disposed  of  a  famous  writer  by  saying*  in  a 
parenthesis,  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  write  nonsense  aU  his  life. 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  pass  judgment  in  parenthesis.  He  is  too  much  of 
an  artist  to  use  leading  propositions  for  merely  literary  purposes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  he  says  a  few  things  in  such  a  way  as  that  almost 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  remember  them,  instead  of  a  number  of  Uungs 
which  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  remember.  There  are  many  thinga 
which  we  wi^^h  he  had  said  better.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  instance, 
that,  when  Heine  is  for  once  in  a  way  seriously  spoken  of,  he  ahouU 
not  be  spoken  of  more  as  the  great  poet  which  he  is,  and  which  even  ia 
New  England  he  will  one  day  be  admitted  to  be,  than  with  reference 
to  the  great  moralist  which  he  is  not,  and  which  he  never  claimed  to 
be.  But  here,  as  in  other  places,  Mr.  Arnold's  excellent  spirit  reoon- 
ciles  us  with  his  short-comings.  If  he  has  not  spoken  of  Heine  ex* 
haustively,  he  has  at  all  events  spoken  of  him  seriously,  whieh  for  an 
Englishman  is  a  good  deal  Mr.  Arnold's  supreme  virtue  is  tiiat  he 
speaks  of  all  things  seriously,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  not  ofibnsively 
clever.  The  writers  who  are  willing  to  resign  themselves  to  this  ob* 
Bcure  distinction  are  in  our  opinion  the  only  writers  who  onderstand 
their  time.  That  Mr.  Arnold  thoroughly  understands  his  time  we  do 
not  mean  to  say,  for  this  is  the  privilege  of  a  very  sdect  few ;  but  he  ia, 
at  any  rate,  profoundly  conscious  of  his  time.    This  feot  was  olearly  ap- 
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pagmd  in  lib  poems*  and  it  h  even  more  apparent  in  these  Essajg*  It 
gl^ts  tlieai  n  peculinr  chnracter  of  melancholy,  —  that  roelancholy  wliich 
mIii^  from  tlie  ?ipectacle  of  tbe  old-fashioned  instinct  of  entbu!*ia^m  in 
Qcnffiel  (of  ti  all  events  in  contact)  with  the  modem  desire  to  be  faiff^i- 
flM  mftlBoehotj  of  an  age  which  not  onljr  has  lost  its  naiveti^  but  which 
fcnoirs  ft  h»  Io0t  ir« 

th€  AnieTlemi  pnhU^hers  have  enrirhed  this  volume  with  the  an- 
fbor^i  Lecmres  on  Homer,  and  witb  his  French  Eton.     The  Lectures 
dMBflnd  a  noeiee  apart ;  we  can  onlj  saj  here  that  they  po^Aess  all  the 
knbiiaal  eliftnii  of  Mr.  Arnold'^  style.     Thi8  same  charm  will  also  lend  . 
■a  liitereat  lo  his  discussion  of  a  question  which  bears  but  remote!/ I 
tlie  sabject  of  edncation  in  this  couuuy. 


S- —  Tkg  lAfi  and  Timet  of  John  Huu  ;  or  the  Bohemian  Beformaiion 
9fiht  Fifiemtk  Gmtwy,  By  E,  IL  Gillktt,  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lioeofai.  18G3.  2  vols.  Svo.  pp.  xx.,  032;  ziii.,  651.  [Second  j 
7ioAios»j 

Om  readert  may  remember  that  on  a  former  occasion  we  exhibited 
la  a  coneltifriTe  manner  some  of  the  false  pretences  and  grave  faults  of 
\  iPottmif%  and  expressed  our  regret  that  Dr,  Gillett  had  so  di.^hon- 
l  tlie  «iibj«?ct  which  he  undertook  to  treat.     Our  judgment  has  since 
bMi  ealM  m  qnestion,  with  no  attempt,  however^  to  impugn  tlie  facta  i 
vpQQ  witich  It  was  ba^ed ;  but  we  should  not  think  it  worth  white  to  take 
vp  the  mbjeet  a^n,  had  not  evidence  been  presented  to  ii;s  of  a  still 
mam  grievous  literary  sin  on  Dn  Gillett's  part  than  any  with  which  ^ 
W9  pfmomly  charp'^d  him.     We  propose  now  to  show,  by  evidence ' 
the  farce  of  which  Dr«  Giilett  himself  caniiol  distpute,  ihat  he  has  beeu 
piltty  if}  these  volume*  of  pla^arism  of  the  grossest  diameter.     Tbe 
la^k  i*  m  [laiofiil  ortti*     But  however  repulsive  to  our.selve^  and  ho  wav- 
ier siipcking  the  facts  may  be  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  GiUctt,  It  is  due  taJ 
tkm  public  who  have  read  tb^  pu^  of  his  work  tJmi  hh  crime  dboold  \mM 
cspoaed^aad  that  tho^e  who  hare  trusted  in  him  should  be  wame 
of  bb  lltefmry  diahonatty. 

TTw  riMifgea  we  now  bring  against  Dr.  Gillett  are  as  follows:  — 
Ijt.  That  oittoy  Bentenoes,  pamgrapba,  and  p»ge«i,  in  borh  f  Ml 

worlt,  are  takeo  bodily  5xMfi  tho  American  edition  of  the  i 
lackat  of  Bonnechoso's  ^  Reforroer§  before  tlie  H<*famiattau  '*  (New 
T(Brk|  Hariier  and  BroOien,  1844) ;  2d.  That  many  sentences, 
fiafibiV  «mI  pegeAf  in  both  volumes  of  hiJi  work,  are  stolen  from  tJt^ 
tiviialalloti  OMsntaoned  abcnti,  wtib  slight  alteration,  M^metimea  to 

1%  IMU»,  mad  somctimea  to  intiwiaco  additional  matter^ 
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Sd.  That,  in  many  instancee  where  Dr.  Gillett  has  copied  the  translation 
of  Bonnechose  exactly,  he  does  not  refer  to  Bonnechoee,  bat  refers  to 
other  authors  for  verification,  and  that  these  authors  do  not  always  give 
the  details  which  Gillett  takes  from  Bonnechose,  so  that  his  references 
are  found  to  be  false ;  4th.  That,  although  the  instances  where  Dr.  Gil- 
lett has  plagiarized  the  translation  mentioned  above  are  numerous  in 
both  volumes  of  his  work,  he  has  only  referred  to  Bonnechose  eight 
times,  —  three  times  in  Vol  I.  (pp.  69,  72,  129  ),  four  times  in  VoL  II. 
(pp.  63,  239,  425,  507  ),  and  once  in  the  Preface  to  Vol.  L,  where  he 
speaks  as  follows:  '*The  task  so  long  deferred  I  have  ventured  to 
undertake.  When  I  commenced  it,  I  was  not  aware  of  a  single  work 
in  the  English  language  which  could  afford  me  any  material  aid.  But, 
since  that  period,  the  last  volume  of  *  Neander's  Church  History '  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  this  country,  and  the  work  of  Bonne- 
chose, *  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,'  has  been  brought  to  my  no- 
tice. But  neither  of  these  presents  such  a  view  of  tlie  subject  as  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  readers  demand.  The  former  is  fragmentary 
and  disconnected  in  its  arrangement ;  while  the  American  edition  of  the 
latter  is  impaired  in  value  by  chronological  errors,  and  the  whole  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Huss  previous  to  the  Council  of  Constance  is  de- 
spatched in  a  few  pages.  On  some  important  points  the  work  is  quite 
meagre,  while  on  others  the  author  has  fallen  into  errors,  through  a 
failure  to  consult  some  of  the  most  important  authorities.**  (VoL  L 
pp.  iii.,  iv.) 

Having  thus  presented  our  indictment,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  the 
evidence,  not  upon  each  point  separately,  but  as  it  occurs  in  the  order 
of  narration  in  Dr.  Gillett's  volume.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  facta 
plainly,  we  proceed  to  give  in  parallel  columns  some  quotations  finom 
Dr.  Gillett's  work  and  the  translation  of  Bonnechose :  — 

Gillett,  Vol.  I.  p.  810.    *♦  A  few  Bonnechose,  Book  IL  ch.  I.  p.  49. 

days  before  his  departure,  in  a  paper  "  A  few  days  before  his  departure,  in 

affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  he  a  paper  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  pal- 

announced  that  he  was  about  to  de-  ace,  he  announced  that  he  was  about 

part  in  order  to  justify  himself  before  to  depart,  in  order  to  justify  himself 

the  council;  ^  so  that,' said  he, '  if  any  before  the  council.     *So  that,'  said 

one  suspects  me  of  heresy,  let  him  he,  *  if  any  one  suspects  me  of  heresy, 

proceed  thither  and  prove,  in  prea-  let  him  proceed  thither  and  prove,  in 

ence  of  the  pope  and  the  doctors,  if  I  presence  of  the  pope  and  the  doctors, 

ever  entertained  or  taught  any  false  if  I  ever  entertained  or  taught  any 

or  mistaken  doctrine.     If  any   man  false  or  mistaken  doctrine.     If*  any 

can  convict  me  of  having  inculcated  man  can  convict  me  of  having  incitl- 

any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  Christian  cated  any  doctrine  contrary  lo  tiia 

faith,  I  will  consent  to  undergo  all  Christian  faith,  I  will  coMeat  to  b&> 
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ilty  to  wbicb  bcrrti«^  are  liar 
Uk  Bat  I  tnul  (ItJit  God  will  not 
ptot  tli9  -rictoiT  to  onlicUeTert  —  to 
■m  vbo  outrii^e  tbe  trutti/  " 


dergo  all  the  fK*nalty  to  whinh  here* 
tics  are  liable.  But  I  tnist  that  God 
will  not  grant  tbe  victory  to  unl3«li ev- 
en —  to  men  who  outrage  tbe  truth.*  " 


la  tlie  lines  which  immediately  follow  those  given  above,  in  both 
Qilkli  9Xid  Bonnechoee,  Gillett  has  change*J  a  few  woi-ds  of  tbe  trana- 
htba  of  Bontietdtose,  much  as  one  might  change  in  copying  without 
Miet  •cctiracy  fmrn  an  opeo  volutjie. 


BoxKEGHOSR,  Book  11.  cb,  L  p.  49. 
*'  Hu:^  next  publicly  announced  that 
he  waa  ready  to  render  an  account  of 
his  faith,  in  preaenco  of  tbe  arcbbUb' 
op  and  bis  clergy ;  and  then  boldly 
applied  for  a  certificate  of  his  ortho- 
doxy from  tbe  very  person  wbo»  by 
his  office »  ought  to  be  the  most  ardent 
to  condemn  him  —  from  tbe  bishop  of 
Nazaretbi  tbe  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
diocese  of  Prague.** 


GfLUtTT.  Vol  L  p.  810.  **  Husa 
Mxl  a«i0itn<^«d  hij»  readinftsa  to  ren- 
^  aa  an^ouni  of  hts  faith  in  presence 
i'lbe  «rebhi»hop  of  Prague  and  his 
^mfj,  n«  then  Ixildly  applied  for 
Atotifiealu  of  his  ortholoxv  from  tbe 
l?ij  pcnpcm  who.  in  virtue  of  bis  of- 
id^  ikoitid  have  been  most  anxious  to 
■'^ft'^inft  btm  if  he  had  believed 
iitt  f[mlty, —  the  bi:$hop  of  Nazareth, 
pmil  tsii|tiisitor  of  tbe  diocese   of 

la  both  the  above  innances  Gillett  refers  to  **  Mon.  Hiissi^  i.  2,"  which 
I  altinlea  to  in  the  Preface  (p.  vi.)  as  "  Johannis  Hus,  et  Hieronoml 
,  Confessorum  Cbridti,  Historia  et  Monumetita.''  The  proper 
the  work  is  **  Kisloriae  et  Monumentorum  Joannis  Hus  atque 
nyiot  Pmgensis/'  elc^  etc.  Perhaps  Dr*  Gillett  did  not  know 
lihal  ibere  wa§  more  than  one  edition  of  this  work,  and  con«itdered  his 
( to  the  editicm  be  used  as  what  he  calls  one  of  hii»  **  rare  opportu- 
for  the  above  incorrect  title  and  the  **  Mon.  Hummi^  i.  2,"  with 
^tbftr  i^miiar  rv^ference;;  on  hi^  pages,  are  the  only  meaits  he  aflTords  for 
tfa&ig  hti^  authority,  Tbe  edition  uged  by  us  (**  Norimbergendem,  Jo- 
Imiit  Momani  et  blrici  Xeuberi,  —  MDCCXV/*)  ia  paged  differenUy 
ftwsi  thai  uaed  by  Dr.  Gillett,  but  bears  referencea  upon  each  page  ta 
Ilia  ather  edition.  Dr.  GilleU*:^  "^^  i.  2  *"  ia  equivalent  to  Vol  L  p.  3  of 
tbe  adiliott  btffori'  us. 
^  Wii  win  quote  tfie  fxtMAge  referred  to^  to  show  still  more  plainly  that 
f,  6il)«tt  oupicd  the  timnftladon  of  Bonnechose,  instead  of  tnin  dating 

praat^fea  toll  Bohaoiia  et  omnibus  Natiouibuji,  me  velte  si«ti  pri* 

[Be  temfiore  coram  Concilio  Dmstautiae  in  celidyerrimo  bx^o,  pra^ 

•*'-   "- ■»-«(d»»nti*  Papa,  pra«^j»entibus  deniquo  omnibus,  quiennque  ad 

>um  locum  convene  riot:  Eo  eontVrat  pnxiitm,  qutiii]uiA  nujipl- 

ur  nit*  tiabuerit,  qu(i«l  ali^'na  a  fiile  Christi  docuoriin  vel  defendenm. 

iU  asyyita  Papa,  astantibu*  caunibui  Tbcologiae  Doctoribos,  me 


a^ 
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ullo  uDquam  tempore  enroDeam  et  falflam  doctrinam  sequatum  ease  et 
teouiflte. 

^Porr6,  ti  me  de  eirore  aliqoo  convicerit,  et  me  aliena  a  fide  Chriflti  docu- 
Iflse  probaTerit,  ncm  reciuabo  quascanque  haerettci  poenaa  ferre.  Spero 
enim  ex  toto  corde,  quod  Deus  non  daturas  sit  victoriam  homixiibus  infidelibua, 
et  qui  ultro  adTersantur  veritatL 

^  Eodem  tempore  misit  Joannes  Hus  suos  Procoratores  ad  Dominam  Nico- 
laom  Episoopom  Nazarethensem,  Inquisitorem  haereticaa  praritatb,  civitatis 
et  Dioecesis  Fragensis,  a  sede  Apostolica  constitutum,  eumqae  rpgavit,  si  quid 
in  eo  erroris  comperisseti  ut  publico  significaret  Sed  idem  Episoopus,"  etc^ 
etc 

We  have  no  room  for  a  long  document  following  the  above,  the 
translation  of  which  Giilett  copied  from  the  translator  of  BonnechotMs, 
but  will  refer  to  that  with  similar  passages  farther  on.  On  the  next 
page  of  Dr.  Gillett's  book  occurs  a  passage  in  which  he  copies  the 
translation  of  Boonechose,  changing  only  a  few  words,  and  refers  to 
^  Mm.  Mumy  i.  4,**  which  is  equivalent  to  VoL  I.  p.  4  in  both  editions. 
Dr.  Giilett  might  have  varied  by  chance  from  Bonnechose,  if  he  had 
been  independent  enough  to  translate  for  himself. 

On  page  812  of  Vol.  I.,  Giilett  copies  a  detailed  account  from  Bonne- 
chose,  and  refers  to  Fleury,  who  merely  alludes  briefly  to  the  point 
narrated.  We  give  the  three  accounts.  Giilett  here  also  omits  to 
tell  what  edition  of  Fleury  he  uses,  referring  simply  to  ^Fleury, 
XXV.  408." 

We  have,  however,  identified  the  passage  by  other  references.  The 
edition  before  us  is  ^  Paris,  MDCCLL,"  in  thirty  six  volumes,  with  a 
Table  in  addition,  of  one  volume. 

GiLLBTT,  Yd.  I.  p.  813.    *^  A  few  Bonnechosb,  Book  IL  eh.  L  p.  60. 

days  later.  Huss  asked  permission  to  ^*  A  few  dajrs  after,  Huss  asked  for 

appear  before  a  general  assembly  of  permission  to  appear  before  a  general 

the  clergy  of  Prague,  presided  over  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Prague,  pre- 

by  the  archbishop.     He  offered  to  es-  sided  over  by  the  archbishop.     He  of- 

tablish  his  innocence  by  Scripture,  by  fered  to  establish  his  innocence  by 

the  holy  canons  of  the  church,  and  by  Scripture,  by  the  holy  canons  of  the 

the  fathers;  but  his  application  was  Church,  and  by  the  Fathers;  bat  his 

refused."  application  was  refiised,  and  he  was 

not  admitted." 

Flkurt,  Histoire  EccUs.  (Paris,  MDCCLL,)  Tome  XXL  p.  SU,  {  cxiz. 
**I1  demanda  anssi  k  T^vdque  de  Nazereth  inqnisiteur,  sll  n'avoit  rien  k 
proposer  contre  lui,  et  il  en  re9ut  un  temoignage  favorable,  mab  s'^tant  pre- 
sent^ k  la  cour  de  rardbev6que,  qui  avoit  convoqud  nne  assemblde  contre  Ini, 
on  lui  eo  reiiisa  I'eiitr^  et  on  ne  voulut  pas  Tauter." 

The  next  two  passages  are  followed,  in  both  Bonnediose  and  GiUetC, 
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hf  tlie  lortjng  vonis  of  Jerome  to  Tltisa ;  Gillett  copying  from  Bonnf** 
^m^  hmi  referring  to  "  V Enfant^  XJU.,"  4  sign  which  we  are  uDoble 
Ift  {Blcrftfcl* 

BoNNEcaosKt  Book  H*  cb*Lp.  50. 
'*  In  the  month  of  October,  14H,  Hum 
bad«  adieu  to  his  chap**!  of  Bt»tbK»- 
hem*  which  he  wu  no  more  to  hehoUl, 
and  to  bb  friond^  and  diaeiplea.  Ht 
lef^  behind  hLi  faithful  Jerome,  and  < 
thiiir  parting  waa  not  without  emotion. 
....  John  \\\\^  Wjia  accompanied 
by  several  noble  baroD^  Heory  do 
Latzembacli»  Wenceslaus  Duba,  and 
John  de  Chlum.  The  life  of  thia 
last  oiTers  a  pure  model  of  the  most 
touching  and  most  devoted  fritind- 
ahip;  and  his  name,  in  the  eyes  of 
posteritr,  ia  imeparable  from  that  of 
John  Huin." 


Giixrrr,  Vol  L  pp.  M%  313. 
.Hkontli  of  October,  1414, 
adii?u  to  hi«  chapel  at 
,  where  hb  voice  was  nev* 
!  to  be  hoard,  and  to  bis  faith* 
All  ftMck  and  dti*ciplei.  mtOA  of  whom 
\  to  Cbllow  him  in  hit  path  of  self* 
fuSeni^  and  martyrdom. 
*  led  belund  him  his  iaiihful  com- 
and  IxMom  friend,  Jerome, 
D<?  of  parting  wa»  one  of 
Dn  on  the  part  of  each. 
8«fefml  other  noble  barons 
tlua  eacort.  John  de  Chi  am 
OBO  of  the  mort  devoted  adhe- 
I  of  tlo  r«fimaer,  and  hi»  life  of* 
fem  a  pure  model  of  the  most  tooch- 
ii^  and  devoUsd  fnendshtp.  i£s 
mmam  ia  thaeyes  of  posterity  i«  insep* 
■nbtj  MKK'iat^id  with  that  of  Hnsa." 

On  pQigc  %\^  Vol.  I-,  Gillett,  be|E:tmiing  to  copy  (he  English  trani* 
liiioii  of  Bonnechosi!*s  translation  of  a  letter  of  liusii,  refers  to  **  Mon* 
Aim,  i  Epi*.  ti.  p.  57."  The  correct  refensnoe  is,  Epi**  I.  Vol.  I.  p. 
5T  (ui  %otk  §diti€fis)»  Tlien,  af\«r  copying  th<^  letter  from  Bonnecho^K^, 
lie  Qoadiido^  aa  Uie  two  folbwing  f»ass^et}  will  ahow.  And  after  this  M 
«  pifo  ioaiiired  by  a  paragraph  c^  Boiweebose,  in  which  Bonnechoee's 
««icd«  are  used  here  and  there. 


^BGtujrrr.  Vol.  L  p.  317.  ""He 
^^mmdadm  bf  makin;^;  some  bequests, 
^^pd  iliipoiihg,  as  if  hy  will,  of  several 
^•rtxjei  which  belongiHl  to  him ;  and 
thofi^  <a  tha  cover  of  the  letter,  he 
adiSi  thb  pvophetSr  phraae,  *  I  conjure 
th«a«  mf  tkieod,  not  to  bn»alc  this 
onal  taO  ihoo  art  Hilly  oortifiod  of  my 


BoH?rRCH08K,  Book  L  ch.  L  p.  51. 
^'  He  eoncludej  by  making  some  be* 
quests,  and  disposing,  as  if  by  will,  of 
several  articles  which  belt>ngiMl  to 
htm^  and  then,  on  the  cover  of  the 
letter,  he  adds  this  prophetic  phraae  ; 
♦  I  conjure  thee,  ray  fneml,  not  lo 
bn^ak  this  neal  until  thou  «halt  have 
aequiriHl  the  certitude  that  1  am 
dead/  - 


Book  L  eh.  IL  p.  1^3. 


of  wholesale  r 
passage  in  h 


■n  ooeun  in  Vol.  L 
ia  to  be  found  iu 
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An  the  passages  from  Gillett  which  we  have  given  thus  far  are  from 
a  single  chapter,  Ch.  XII.  Vol.  L  IThis  chapter  ooTers  twentj-four 
pages,  and  is  in  great  part  transferred  bodilj  from  Bonnechose,  bat  no 
reference  to  this  author  is  contained  in  it.  The  chapter  ends  with  a 
short  but  characteristic  plagiarism,  as  follows,  in  which  Dr.  Gillett 
adorns  his  stolen  goods  with  fictitious  ornaments. 

Gillett,  YoL  L  pu  827.    <*  The  Boxxkchose,  Book  H  ch.  L  p.  52. 

thoughtful    observer   turns  his    eje  *'Hn89  arrired  at  Constance  on  No- 

awaj  fiiom  all  the    pageantry  and  Tember  Sd.     He  put  up  at  the  house 

pomp  that  allure  the  senses,  to  the  of  a  poor  widow,  whom  he  compares 

humble  dwelling  of  a  poor  widow,  to  her  of  Sarepta,  who  received  Eli- 

whom  Huss  compares  to  her  of  Sa-  jah.    But  if  she  offered  him  a  refuge, 

repta,  who  received  Elijah.    In  her  she  could  not  insure  him  an  asylum, 

house  the  Bohemian  reformer  found  a  However,  he  was  not  molested  for 

welcome  refuge,  if  not  a  secure  asy-  several  days." 
lum." 

The  next  chapter,  XIII.,  begins  with  plagiarisms  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  our  final  list  Turning  to  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter, 
we  find  other  cases  of  donble  fraud.  After  copying  several  lines 
from  Bonnechose,  Dr.  Gillett  refers  to  "  Mm,  Huui^  L  6 " ;  he  then 
continues  for  half  a  page  borrowing  the  ideas  and  words  of  Bonnechose, 
and  murdering  his  style.  The  whole  of  the  next  paragraph  in  Gillett, 
which  we  give  below,  is  taken,  with  a  few  words  changed,  from  Bonne- 
chose, but  our  plagiarist  here  thinks  fit  to  refer  briefly  to  ^  VEnfani^ 
38,'*  which  is  a  most  indefinite  direction.  The  proper  and  full  refer- 
ence is,  L'Eufant,  Hi^.  C<mc.  de  Const  (Amsterdam,  MDCCXIV.), 
Tome  I.  Liv.  I.  p.  38,  §  XL.  It  will  be  noticed  that  L'Enfant  does 
not  put  the  story  into  the  dramatic  form,  but  that  our  plagiary  adopts 
this  form  from  Bonnechose. 

Gillett,  Vol.  L  pp.  348,  349.  Bonnechose,  Book  IL  ch.  III.  p. 
"  Chlum  hastened  to  the  pope  to  in-  58.  ^  He  hastened  to  the  pope  to  in- 
form him  of  what  had  taken  place,  form  him  of  what  had  passed ;  he  re- 
and  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  minded  him  of  the  promise  which  his 
violation  of  his  promise.  He  exhorted  holiness  had  made  to  him  and  Henry 
him  not  so  unworthily  to  disregard  his  de  Latzembach  together,  and  called 
plighted  faith.  John  XXIIL  declared  on  him  not  to  break  his  plighted  faith 
that  he  had  done  nothing  against  so  unworthily.  The  pope  declared 
Huss,  and,  pointing  to  the  cardinals  that  he  had  not  done  anything  against 
and  btihops,  exclaimed,  *  Why  do  you  John  Huss ;  and  pointing  to  the  car- 
impute  anything  to  me,  when  you  dinals  and  bishops,  exclaimed — *Why 
well  know  that  I  am  myself  here  in  do  you  impute  anything  to  me,  when 
their  power?'"  you  know  well  that  I  am  myself  hero 

in  their  power?'* 
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Xi'ExrAXT,  ITutoire  Cone,  de  Cmi*lanc€  (Amsterdam,  MDCCXIV.),  Tome 
LSiv.  I,  p»  38,  §  XL.  **  J*;an  de  Cblura  rourut  ausigtot  uu  Tap*  powr  hii 
tt  Mre  <!<»  pl;iintes,  oomme  d'unti  violation  manifeste  de  la  foi  publiqut*  et 
lb  ift  firoipns  parole.  >]aU  le  Papti  en  rejeUa  la  faute  smx  lea  Cardinaux,  ei 
■or  Iflt  £v^tie«r  ajoutaiit  qu'il  dtait  Iiu-uieiue  eaUe  lea  mains  de  ces  gomf-Uu** 

Toming  now  to  Ch.  XVIL,  we  find  one  of  the  very  (^w  indtaneea 
ia  wiiicb  Bonnechose  is  referred  to.  Here  Giileit  really  rorem  to  tiie 
yStmoc  in  Bounecliose  whence  be  haa  taken  altnoat  a  page*  But  there  i^ 
deccii  even  upon  this  page.  Dr.  GUlett  here  appears  to  be  guilty  of  a 
worse  fkUtihood  than  any  of  which  we  have  yet  convicted  bim.  He 
copies  alnnist  a  page  ot'ibe  very  words  of  the  tran^slation  of  Boutietiho^et 
referring  to  Bounechose ,  to  be  gure,  but  only  for  the  first  few  lines  \ 
«&4  theiif  for  some  curious  facts  in  the  midst  of  his  copy  from  Bonne- 
cbo»e,  this  reckless  phigiarl^t  declares  by  hid  notes  that  the  credit  is  due 
to  **  MoH.  ffiiuu'*  Bui  this  work  does  not  even  allude  to  the  focta  Dr* 
GtQHt  prrtendd  to  get  from  it ! 

Tbe  pft3««gRs  are  v^  follows :  — 

GiLJ^rrr,  Vol  L  p.  4  70.  '^  Since 
hkarrif  al  ia  the  city,  be  had  mingled, 
vilboiKt  being  known,  with  the  crowds 
•C  p0Ofil#  fttM>iit  the  ^trt'ors,  and  had 
0fcrh«ar1  ^er    It 

waiaaiil  i;  i  uotbe 

icfflutlod  into  the  presence  ot  the  coun- 
6^1  tkat  he  would  bo  judgud  and  l'Ou* 
4iBtikeil  in  aecret,  that  be  would  leave 
hit  prison  oaljr  to  die.  Jeromu  was 
itrtick  with  alarm,  and  thought  that 
dl  wai  bit"  {Ihrt  Dr,  Gdfttt  rt/ert 
m  BotmakouJ)  **  A  violent  terror 
HMd  on  him»  aod  he  took  to  dighi  as 
mMtaXf  a^  ht?  had  come.  It  is  even 
■taieil,  »i  waa  bis  drpart- 

ira,  that  ix  .-  -  dword  at  the  inn 
when  hb  hail  ali^'ht^d."  {fhrt  Dr. 
OiiUn  f^fm  to  A  fan.  HmsL)  '*The 
news  of  ha  arrival  bad  alroaily  spread 
•Aimadt  and  bo  waii  Mcarehed  for  in 
every  direelkm.  But  it  was  soon 
ticcruincid  that  be  had  WSt  the  city. 

•*By   lh#  airi   ani^    ^^onn^.  1  of  his 
ftionda.  the  F^  ec«,  ho 

«klalr«w  to  th-,  .    ^  ^  iree  city 

tlT  Uboriii^ii.    Hm  deeming  him* 
^  etc^  eiu;^  ale. 


BoNNRCHOSE,  Book  II.  cL  VII.  p. 

72.  "  He  arrived  in  that  city  on 
April  4th,  and  mingling^  without 
being  known,  with  the  crowd  of  peo- 
pk\  be  overheard  disastrous  intelli* 
gence.  It  was  said  that  John  Hu59 
would  not  be  admittpd  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  council  —  that  he  would 
be  judged  and  condemned  in  aecret 
—  that  he  would  leave  his  prison  only 
to  die.  Jerome  wa:»  struck  with 
alarm,  and  thought  that  all  was  lost. 
A  violent  terror  seized  on  bim,  and 
be  took  to  tiight  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
come*  It  is  even  stated^  so  pre<'ipi* 
tate  was  his  flight,  that  he  lell  bis 
sword  behind  him  at  tbe  inn  where 
he  had  alighted.  The  news  of  his  ar- 
rival had  already  begun  to  b<«  spre<ad 
abroail,  and  search  waa  made  for  him 
in  every  direction;  when  it  was  as- 
certained, almost  at  tbe  same  tiine 
as  \m  arrivalt  that  he  hivl  ileparted. 
Jrrome  did  not  ftop  until  be  had  ar- 
ri%*ed  at  Uberlingen.  Tbifire»  deem- 
ing himself  niofi.*  in  i«H:uriti  *  etc., 
etc^  etc. 
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Gillett  refers  to  ""Mon.  Huuij  iL  349.  354,*'  in  which  number  of 
pages  only  a  few  lines  speak  of  the  departure  of  Jerome,  and  in  these 
few  lines,  which  we  give  below,  no  mention  can  be  found  of  ^  predin- 
tate  ....  departore,"  or  "  his  sword  at  the  inn.* 

In  the  edition  of  the  ^  Monumentorum ''  before  a%  p.  522  is  equiva- 
lent to  p.  349  of  the  edition  used  by  Qillett  On  p.  522  is  the  fol- 
iowing :  — 

^'Sponte  et  libera  venit  Constantiam  .....  ibiqne  videns  andientiam 
pro  tone  dicto  Magistro  Joanni  Hus  denegari  et  sibi  insidias  positas  undiqaar 
qae :  lade  in  crastinom  recessit  Iberlingam,  Imperii  civitatem,  unum  milllire 
a  Comtantia  distaotem :  M  ab  inde  scripsit,"  etc. 

The  three  following  pages  Gillett  copies  from  Bonnechoee,  and 
perpetrates  another  double  fraud,  in  referring  to  L'Enfiinty  whose 
account  does  not  contain  all  that  Gillett  takes  from  Bonnechoee. 

On  the  next  two  pages  we  find  another  case  in  which  Gillett 
tries  to  mislead  his  readers  with  regard  to  his  authority.  He  copies  a 
speech  of  Jerome's  to  the  Council,  from  Bonnechose,  and  refers  to  L'En- 
&nt     His  note  is  <"  L'Enfant,  i.  ISS.** 

From  p.  476  to  p.  479,  Gillett  continues  his  easy  task  as  copyist, 
but  on  p.  479,  in  the  full  current  of  Bonnechose,  he  refers  to  another 
author,  ^  Van  der  Hardt,"  by  which  he  means  Von  der  Hardt  This 
error  of  using  "  Van "  for  Von  is  repeated  continually  through  both 
volumes.  It  even  occurs  in  the  Prei'ace  (p.  vL).  By  comparison  of 
the  English  passages  with  the  Latin  of  Von  der  Hardt,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  Dr.  Gillett  stole  the  translation  of  Bonnechose  for  three 
quarters  of  a  page,  he  corrected  it  in  a  single  phrase.  Bonnechose 
says,  ^  so  as  to  force  him  to  hold  down  his  head.**  Gillett  says,  trans- 
lating one  word  from  Von  der  Hardt,  ^  compelling  liim  to  incline  his 
head  forward  and  downward.**  It  is  refreshing  to  see  even  so  small  a 
spark  of  accuracy  in  these  dark,  uncertain  volumes. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  second  volume,  for  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  bestow  upon  this  the  attention  we  have 
given  the  first  volume.  Having  proved  Dr.  Gillett  to  be  guilty  of  so 
much,  it  is  wearisome  to  pursue  him  further. 

On  pp.  74,  76,  Dr.  Gillett  copies  a  full  page  from  Bonnechose. 

In  the  next  passages,  Gillett  has  put  together  two  paragraphs  copied 
from  different  pages  of  Bonnechose. 

Here  is  a  stolen  description  of  Zisca,  in  which  the  slight  dianges  from 
the  original,  as  in  other  passages,  seem  to  betray  Dr.  Gillett's  sense  of 
his  own  dishonesQr. 

GiixxTT,  Vol  IL  pp.  370,  871.  BoNBrsoHoax,  Book  V.  cb.  IIL  pp. 
^l^ever  did  any  man  unite  in  him-    157,158.    *' Never  did  any  man  oaitt 
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mIT  qwafitlei  more  emiuently  fitting 
hia  to  b»  lit  oxice  ibe  head  of  a  party, 

fbr  platmia^  a  campaign  or  a»- 
wwi  oaly  <x|ualled  by  bifi  prompt 
in  putting  liis  plan  ioto  ifxe- 
He  underRtood  perfectly  the 
ifl  of  rendertng  himself  the  master 
«f  iImi  minds  of  the  multiltude.  Bo 
Imm  wa*  in  brm#  for  the  cooiumiiioo 
of  llw  cup,  Ue  holds  up  a  sairra- 
MBStat  eup  befcce  the  army,  and  tells 
AcflB  to  behold  their  standard.  He 
kit  no  tn)op§  but  infantry.  By  an 
iiiif!Jip<Mrted  SMsalt  he  surpKses  the 
army  of  the  emperor,  and  carriisa  off 
t  tboiiiltid  boTMsa,  thus  at  once  pro- 
Tidiiig  4iim9elf  with  cavalry.  He  is 
viliMMit  a  fortified  town  to  afford  ie- 
^^mtv  to  hts  troops*  He  ascends  a 
^^Hifh  fiioitfit*in  with  his  soldiers,  and 
^H[|ir«  addroiaei  them ;  *  Do  you  want 
^^boBVit  S«t  vp  jowr  tents  here,  and 
tmAtm  jour  camp  yonr  city/  The 
lliag  it  done,  and  Tabor  is  at  once 
•  fefftreM.  From  lU  impregnable 
WglA»  Zvoa  can  defy  his  foe.  Uith- 
m^  MofCDTcr,  he  may  always  secure* 
ly  reCTMl.  Crotnweir*  Ironsides 
stirpasi  Zisca'^i  soldiers. 
also  felt  the  inspiration  of 
'•  wordi  —  words  derived 
ipture,  and  glowing  with  the 
which  it  inspired. " 


io  his  own  person  to  a  higher  degree 
all  the  qualities  requisite  Uyr  the  lead* 
er  of  an  army  and  the  head  of  a 
party.  No  one  on  the  field  of  battle 
had  more  gi^'nius  for  conceiving  a 
plan,  or  more  determination  and 
prompt! tnde  in  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution :  none  also  better  knew  the 
art  of  gaining  mastery  over  men,  of 
striking  their  imagination,  of  attain* 
lAg  his  object  by  popular  resolutions 
and  sudden  and  deceive  movements. 
Bohemia  was  in  arms  for  the  com- 
munion with  the  cop.  Ziska  exhibits 
&  sacramental  cxip  to  hi»  army,  and 
tclhi  them  that  they  behold  their 
ftJindard.  He  has  no  troops  but  in- 
fantry ;  by  an  unexpected  attempt  he 
cairries  oflT  a  thousand  horses  from  the 
emperor,  and  ts  at  once  supplied  with 
cavalry.  He  possesses  no  fortresses  : 
he  ascends  a  lofly  mountain  with  hie 
soldierg-  '  Do  you  want  booses,'  saye 
he  to  them,  *•  dress  your  tents  here, 
and  let  this  camp  be  speedily  con* 
verted  into  a  town/  Such  was  hts 
fortress,  and  thus  was  founded  the 
impregnable  Tabor.  In  his  procla- 
mations and  letters,  Ziska  showed 
htinsL'lf,  as  Cromwell  did  aflerwards, 
a  warrior  u?ing  the  glowing  langaage 
of  the  Bible,  whom  nothing  could 
stop,  and  who  provided  for    every 


lomcdtiitdlj  ftA^er  tliia  dt^scnption  tb«*re  fotlowf*,  in  both  BonneeliOW  '| 

id  Glikit,  a  long  letter  of  Zi»ciiV,  introduced  hy  Bonnechose  tboai 

*Ue  wrote  tJttis  lo  the  inhabitatitd  of  Tauscb*';  uid  hj  GilJett,  ihUiS 

^To  thu  tah*bitant«  of  Tausch  lie  writes.*^     Thenf  itlt hough  be  copies 

r,  which  iWU  a  Yh^*\  from  Bunnt'cbo^e^  Dr.  Gillou  lias  the  au- 

'  to  nd'er  to  **  i: Enfant* t  Guerrt  dei  Hut^  t.  O^'* 

'  on  Dr»  Giilctt  mtikcs  a  curious  vuriation  in  his  plagiansm. 
I  A  paigc  from  lioiinechose,  tujd  r^ferd  to  tMjmr  on«  eL«e,  m  uau* 
»  fbr  m  eofiouf  fact  which  he  ha.^  tiikcti  with  the  nrst  from  Boonechone^ . 
r  cosAxmj  to  his  cuiitum.  he  putd  n  fine  M^ntiment  from  Borinechoee  { 
I  qpiolaiioQ-aiarks,  without,  to  bo  »^ure,  telling  where  he  gets  it.     We 
|tf  e  the  ta^t  port  of  the  \m^  ooot&ining  thi^  mixture* 
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GiLLETT,  Vol.  n.  p.  546.    **  Gatb-  Bonkschosb,  Book  V.  ch.  IV.  p. 

ering  his  bravest  men  aroond  him,  170.     **Then    Procopias,    with   Ids 

Procopius    threw    himself    into    the  bravest  men,  to  whom  he  had  given 

thickest  of  the  fight,  and  made  a  the    name  of  the  fraternal  cohort, 

manful    stand    against    the    hostile  threw  themselves  into  the  very  thick 

squadrons.    But  he  was  at  last  over-  of  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and 

come  by  numbers,  and,  amid  the  un-  beat  them  back :  but  surrounded  at 

ceasing  shower  of  darts  by  which  he  last  on  all  sides,  overwhelmed  by  an 

was  overwhelmed,  he  fell  pierced  by  unceasing  shower  of  darts,  he  fell, 

an  unknown  hand,  *  tired  of  conquer^  pierced  by  an  unknown  hand,  tired  of 

ing,  rather  than  vanquished,'    Proco-  conquering^  rather  than    vanquished, 

pius  the  Less  also  fell  in  this  terrible  The  other  Procopius  also  peridied  in 

battle,  and   the   prophecy  of  Sigis-  this  &mou8  battle,  in  which  the  word 

mund  "  (here  Dr.   Gillett  refers  to  of  the  emperor  was  accomplished :  — 

MemeU  ii.  177)  **was  fulfilled,  that  <  The  Bohemians  will  be  conquered 

<  the  Bohemians  will  only  be  con-  only  by  themselves.' 

quered  by  themselves.'  ^  The  Taborites  never  recovered 

"  The  Taborites  never  recovered  jfrom  this  defeat,"  etc 
from  this  defeat,"  etc. 

The  last  instance  which  we  shall  notice  of  Dr.  Gillett's  plagiarism  is 
a  long  and  curious  one.  He  copies,  VoL  IL  pp.  548,  549,  with  varia- 
tions, half  a  page  from  Bonnechose,  referring  to  no  authority ;  then,  still 
copying  from  Bonnechose,  puts  half  a  page  in  quotation  marks  and  re- 
fers to  ^Gochleius,  312,*'  and  continues  for  several  lines  in  the  words  of 
Bonnechose,  referring  to  no  one. 

The  following  references  will  furnish  the  curious  reader  with  a 
summary  of  the  additional  evidence  concerning  Dr.  Gillett's  dishonest 
use  of  Bonnechose. 

Compare  — 
Gillett,  Vol  L  pp.  808,  309  with  Bonnechose,  Book  IL  ch.  IL  p.  53. 

**  "      p.  311  (Document)      "  »•  "         ch.  L  p,  49. 

In  this  case  (p.  311)  Dr.  Gillett  has  succeeded  in  correcting  a  date 
of  the  translation  of  Bonnechose. 

Compare  — 
GillettjVol.  L  pp.  314, 315  (Document, etc.)  with  Bonnechose,  Bk.  II. ch.  Lp.50. 

M  M  316-318  M  44  u  u      51^ 

**  •«  822  (Speech)  a  a  44  m    52 

"  "  328,  329  a  44  44  a     5^, 

"  "         343  (Speech,  etc.)  "  "  «*    ch.  m.  p.  56. 

44  M  347  44  44  tt  a  57^ 

••  "         471, 472  (Document,  etc.)  **  "  "  ch.  VIL  p.  78. 

•*      VoL  n.  p.  544  *•  "  Bk.  v.  ch.  IV.  p.  169. 

M  M  551  tt  tt  M  M  I7J, 

Among  the  pages  just  referred  to  may  be  foand  translations  of  long 
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ihiuniii  nlB  whitfh  Dr.  Gillett  hsis  copied  from  Bonnechose ;  and  it  will 
WoV-  If   Dr.  Gilk*tt*s  omiHsioni?  in  various  parts  of  the&e  docu- 

iMntA  -iime  as  ihn^e  of  Bonnerlmse*     There  h  mor<?  ease  ihan 

hnofir  ill  «uch  a  oourse.  Hia  correctiuns  here  and  there  j^how,  to  be 
that  hr  glanced  at  some  of  the  authorities  which  he  pfirades  in  his 
I,  but  we  cannot  believe  ihat  he  verified  all  the  details  from  Bonne- 
in  which  he  has  indulgi*d  m>  freely.  The  cause  of  hii»  eompUiintt 
ta  kift  Preface,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Bonnecho-*e,  is  Tery  evident ;  for  in 
ajpyitig  that  author'ti  word^.  Dr.  Gillett  must  have  been  put  to  contin- 
obI  tf>caa>'  veo  with  bid  loose  literary  conscience,  by  the  neces- 

•Ify  of  ceirr  [tnecbo:*^  by  other  his^torians.     And  it  i;*  simply  re- 

^  to  hrar  him  compLiiu  in  his  Preface,  that  **on  some  imf>ortant 
,^»..»  ibts  Work  i^  quite  mciigre/'  when  we  know  how  much  he  hai 
iMm*  *Tbe  whole  account  of  the  life  of  llu^"in  Bonnecho^^e,  he 
p-        *  im'^  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  "  U  despatched  in  a  few 

I  *<Km  as  Bonnechose  begins  to  elaborate,  Gillett  begin* 

y.     When  he  copies  from  Bonnechose,  without  giving  credit  to 
iji«t  f^ftCimabie  author,  he  diagu^t^  u;*,  and  when  be  varies  from  Bonnfr- 
wr^b  that  he  had  continued  to  cjopy. 
We  truBt  that  it  will  be  long  l>efore  we  have  to  expose  another  such 
to  American  scbolanship  as  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  these 


IVvWufii^  Ml  Grand  Mititofy  OperaH^fiu,  Illustrated  hy  a  Critical 
wad  MiHtary  Ilistoty  of  the  Wart  of  I'redmck  the  Great,  With  a 
Smmmaty  of  the  moitt  important  Pnnrfphs  of  the  Art  cf  War,  By 
BaJtOJi  DE  JoMiNf.  Tnmslated  by  Col,  S.  B.  HoLABniD,  A.  D,  C, 
U,.  8-  Army.  In  Two  Volumes,  witb  an  Atlas.  New  York:  B, 
Y«i  Ko»traod.     18G5. 

\at  tbe  Wt  four  years   we  have  read  many  newspapers  and  few 

Kow   ti«*w*iipaperet  have  suddenly  cea.*ed  to  be  lotenesting,  by 

of  the  a-^lcjoi'ibing  gtiddennes^  with  which  the  war  ha*  eomc  to 

aa  eniL     Books  will  be  read  in  tfie  coming  dayj^  by  many  who  have 

had  KtlJe  Iriaufvv  aad  l)y  many  who    have    had   little  inclination  for 

tbwa.  "  began.     Among  these  many  readers  will  be  some 

wfio  "  d  to  «turly  the  military  hi»torj'  of  the  war.     We 

are  all  ot  a*  nady  to  do  full  justice  to  llie  bravery  of  otir  aoldierti ;  but 

mm  kodv  that  the  Southern  »K)ldicirB  havc^  fought   a*  brnvrly  a^  our 

^WDt  mad  th<  re  arc  few  men  of  any  reading  who  do  not  know  that  bat- 

lls  bare  oHen  bet  ••   ■  t  in  America  alone,  but  in  every  country 

Aj^e,  by  I  iier?,  bravely  led.     To  tho*e  who  wiab  to 
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know  how  thia  maj  be,  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  priiid* 
pies  of  the  art  of  war,  these  volumes  will  be  verj  welcome.  Thej  are 
the  work  of  an  author  whose  ability  is  universally  admitted.  They  are 
respectably  translated,  and  presented  to  us  in  an  attractive  form.  For 
a  concise  description  of  them,  and  of  their  object,  we  may  well  refer  to 
the  author's  Preface,  and  give  the  substance  of  its  opening  paragn&pha. 

The  work  embraces  a  critical  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Those  who  read  merely  as  an  agreeable  pastime  will  find 
the  narrative  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  minute  and  tedious.  The 
work  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  instruct  themselves,  for  whom 
too  many  details  cannot  be  given,  since  these  enable  them  to  seixe  and 
understand  botli  the  small  and  great  combinations  of  the  trade  of  war. 

The  statement  of  Jomini,  that  this  work  was  not  likely  to  interest 
those  who  read  merely  as  an  agreeable  pastime,  is  still  more  true  ibr 
Americans  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  it  was  for 
Europeans  in  the  earlier  half.  The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington, the  Crimean  war,  the  Italian  war,  and  the  great  BebeUioo  in 
this  country,  have  absorbed  our  attention,  and  few  among  us  have  nooiB 
than  a  vague  idea  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  names  of 
his  great  battles  strike  harshly  on  our  unaccustomed  ears.  The  names 
of  Marathon  and  Pharsialia  and  Cann»  are  more  familiar  to  u«  than 
Kunersdorf  and  Zomdorf  and  Torgau.  And  yet  at  these  last-oamed 
places  great  armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  there  was 
more  terrible  bloodshed  than  even  our  experience  has  paralleled.  At 
Zorndorf,  out  of  seventy-six  thousand  combatants,  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand were  killed  or  wounded.  At  Kunersdorf,  out  of  forty  thou>and 
men,  the  Prussians  lost  twenty  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  was  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand. 

Though  the  wars  of  Frederick  excite  far  less  interest  than  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  this  work  is  more  attractive  than  the  author's  Life  of  Na- 
poleon, for  there  is  more  coloring  in  its  descriptions.  It  is  full  of  in- 
struction, and  of  the  highest  value  for  the  student  of  the  art  of  war. 
The  author  treats  the  successive  campaigns  of  Frederick,  giving  first  a 
general  sketch  of  each  campaign,  then  an  account  of  the  operations  and 
battles,  then  observations  upon  the  campaign,  and,  finally,  such  max- 
ims  as  the  events  he  has  just  narrated  seem  to  illustrate.  There  is  no 
more  convenient  method  of  briefly  giving  an  idea  of  the  book,  than  to 
describe  his  treatment  of  the  campaign  whidi  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Leuthen,  the  second  period  of  the  campaign  of  1757.  He  describes 
the  position  of  the  Prussians  under  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Bevem, 
and  of  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  and  Nadasty,  and  sets  fofth 
the  purposes  of  each  side,  the  mauccuvres  employed  by  each  to  attain  his 
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own  f!nd  or  to  defeat  rhe  attempts  of  his  oppoDent*  and  tlie  ^ktntiUb«>Sy 
•ie^e«|  aititi  batUfs  lo  which  they  led,  eodhig  with  the  indecisive  battle 
oT  Bnmlau.  The  King  wn;^  then  many  niar(*hed  distant  from  the  beat-  { 
%n  army  of  ll»*  Duke  of  I5evem.  Jomini  describes  the  movemenla  bj  I 
wliirb  he  ctfecicd  a  junction  with  that  army,  tlie  skill  with  which  he 
fWtt^  thm  coDrage  and  the  hopes  of  his  troop^^  and  the  preparations 
lor  btMm  utiidi  he  immediately  made.  Frederick's  order  of  battle  ia 
girea  Ib  Mt,  aind  oontams  the  names,  do<  of  the  geoenilia  only,  but  of 
the  bttltalicN»  ako,  as  they  were  arranged*  The  march  of  the  Pnis* 
ay  ii  minutely  described,  and  a  clear  account  is  given  of  the 
batik  of  Leutlien,  which  was  gained  by  the  King,  with  a 
lota  fiD  tlie  Auatrians  of  some  fifty  thou8and  mec.  The  author  regards 
tloi  battk  aa  an  epcich  in  the  annak  of  the  military  art.  The  line  of 
tiie  PruMiaii  army  was  in  an  oblique  direction,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
That  oblique  order,  Jomini  says,  in  the  estimation  of  welU 
Riihtafy  men,  decided  the  battle,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  m 
IkTornfllie  Pruw»ian«.  Tl»e  description  of  these  operations  is  followed 
bf  m  ^n^mt&km  of  ihe  military  principles  involved  in  them,  and  by  a  re- 
view of  the  critidsros  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  other  mili- 
tary writcfa.  It  is  in  »uch  **  observations  "  9»  these  that  the  great  value 
0f  cbe  book  eonsisli.  They  follow  all  the  great  groups  of  evenla.  In 
li»  ifapler  before  tia,  the  following  propositions  are  laid  down  and  il- 


••  L«t^«  fff  f^peration  have  their  key,  as  well  as  fields  of  battle,'* 

•  S:  ?  should  always  act  in  mass/* 

**  A  \t%»  of  operations  b  good,  when  the  enemy  has  formed  the 

hdm;  provided  that  the  latter  are  exterior  and  a  greater  distance  apart  than 
iba  frnwrntt  and  that  they  c«noot  be  united  witlumt  fighting.** 

**  Single  Interior  lines  of  operation  are  always  the  most  sure ;  for  they  per- 
ffltt  action  #^  masBt  igi^st  the  isolated  dt visions  of  the  enemy,  if  they  be  so 
ioipnsdeat  sa  to  engaga*** 

^  The  prindple  of  all  comhhiations  in  war  consists  in  putting  in  action,  up^ 
€m  ihm  motC  lin^iortaDt  point  of  the  line  of  operaiians,  or  of  an  atiai'k,  mon» 
fianei  ihaa  the  enemy.  It  may  be  arrived  at  by  marches,  by  Btrategic  ma- 
Dirttmai,  or  by  the  choice  of  orden  of  attack. 

**  It  is  tt«a  tb«  iroops  borae  apon  the  rolls  of  an  army,  nor  even  Ihote  iipoa 
the  fnsBadi  ^kh  gaki  battles,  but  those  only  who  fight,  —  those  put  in  ae^ 
tiOB  wputk  lW  daeiiive  points. 

**  Tiia  seitfec  of  war  dooi  not  exist  in  men's  Icgs^  but  in  the  hesd  whkh 
Mi  Ihtir  lf|{s  ta  motioa.  Ao  ariny  might  oMslessly  make  fon^ed  aian:hcf 
tlroi^kait  a  campaign ;  for  if  their  direction  be  faulty^  these  will  laad  to  no 


lliioiiflioiit  the  book  tmpartaot  maximi  of  this  soft  may  be  fintiid, 
roun.  —  MO*  SOS.  15 
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accompanied  bj  the  weightiest  reasoning  upon  all  military  qaestUMu; 
for  example,  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  order  en  potenee^ —  the 
liability  of  an  army  immovably  fixed  in  its  position  to  be  turned  or  over- 
whelmed  upon  one  extremity,  —  the  use  of  villages  as  a  means  of  cov- 
ering defensive  positionf^,  —  the  secrecy  necessary  to  the  success  of 
attacks  to  be  made  on  one  extremity  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  the  best 
modes  of  attaining  such  secrecy, — the  duties  of  an  army  covering  a 
siege,  —  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  an  army  foreseeing  an  attack,  or 
an  attempt  to  turn  one  of  its  flanks,  —  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  commander  of  an  army  which  is  superior  in  the  skill  (^  manoeu- 
vring, from  attacking  the  enemy  when  he  is  in  march,  —  observations 
upon  different  orders  of  march,  —  maxims  concerning  magazines, — 
the  inferiority  of  the  parallel  to  the  oblique  order,  —  maxims  upon 
isolated  attacks,  —  the  danger  of  attacking  a  line  at  the  same  time  ua 
both  of  its  extremities,  unless  the  attacking  party  is  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  —  the  uselessness  of  a  front  attack  when  a  concentrated  eiTort 
can  be  made  against  one  extremity  of  a  line,  —  the  true  method  of 
covering  a  siege,  —  the  directions  of  march  possible  to  a  retreating 
army,  —  the  mode  of  drawing  off  an  enemy  from  an  advantageous 
position,  &c 

There  are  two  chapters  to  which  the  especial  attention  of  the  student 
may  well  be  turned ;  —  the  fourteenth,  which  contains  general  observa- 
tions upon  lines  of  operation,  maxims  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  definitions  of  lines  of  operation  considered  as  those  of 
manoeuvre ;  and  the  thirty-fifth,  which  contains  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of  war. 

^  These  principles  are  unchangeable While  comparing  the 

causes  of  the  victories  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  we  are  greatly  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  battles  of  Wagram,  Pharsalia,  and  Oanns 
were  gained  from  the  same  original  cause." 

A  faithful  study  of  these  twenty  pages  will  do  more  for  correcting 
erroneous  ideas  and  giving  correct  ones  upon  military  matters,  than 
reading  the  letters  of  special  correspondents  and  army  chaplains  and 
intelligent  privates  for  four  years  of  war. 

A  very  largo  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  comparisons  between  the 
operations  recorded  and  the  actual  system  of  war,  as  developed  by  the 
author.  We  need  feel  no  hesitation  to  accept  the  system  of  Jomini  as* 
correct.  It  will  be  an  interesting  and  useful  occupation  for  the  American 
student  of  the  art  of  war  to  provide  himself  with  accurate  statements  of 
the  movements  made  by  each  side  in  our  principal  battles,  and  then 
to  see  how  far  these  operations  conform  to,  or  depart  from,  the  true 
principles  of  the  art,  as  laid  down  by  Jomini,  and  how  &r  ioooeM  (bl- 
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loired  conformity,  nnd  how  fkr  fait  are  followed  departure.  He  tnaj 
exBtnioe  G«^Q«*nil  McCli'lIun*^  plnn  of  butile  at  the  Aotietam.  as  ^tntf'd , 
b^  bin  10  hi*.  Report,  and  fi>k  himself  whnhcr  our  victw'  aii<^ht  not' 
bare  b«en  more  deciMve,  if  our  army  of  eight j-^eron  thou^od  mi*n  ha<l 
li0t  been  (jmbfttttntially)  formed  into  two  eor^i^  for  the  purpo<e  of  artack- 
iqg  Umb  two  ««tfemitie<  of  an  array,  not  only  equal,  but,  ac€<)rdin|r  to  the 
BffHWtt  raperior  in  numbers.  Me  may  reflect  ufion  the  battle  of  Chan* 
Oell0fvvillo»  ftnd  ^e^  ivhether  the  disastrous  re'^nit  of  that  battle  wa«  ifot 
CNriiig  to  General  Hooker's  not  knowing  how  to  engage  his  ma 
mAer  brrngin^  them  skilfully  to  bear  on  the  extremity  of  General  Lce'i 
line  **  Whenever  we  become  e^tablislied  upon  the  desired  points  and 
111  in^tlofi,  the  true  principle  is  lost  eight  of.  The  enemy  may 
mnke  eounte romance uvres,  and  in  order  to  dt'pr^ve  him  of  the 
■  of  doing  this,  whenever  we  gain  one  of  his  extremities,  we  mint 
ttpon  and  oombat  him***  (Vol.  II.  p,  453.)  He  may  read  the  re- 
nfOBk  the  pftrallel  order  of  baftle  (Vol.  I,  pp.  20')-  208),  and  «e*» 
r  it  was  not  in  great  measure  because  the  Northern  and  Southern 
!  arranged  in  the  e^qrlier  battle.**  of  the  war  precii^ely  in  the 
'  there  eondemned,  that  so  many  of  tho^e  battles  were  indeciftire, 
iii4  yet  aHended  with  fearful  f-lau^hter.  He  may  compare  the  pofilroit . 
•I*  tbe  Buasians  at  Kunersdorf  with  that  of  our  army  at  G^^ttyshunr.  and, 
the  rtsisemblance  between  these  two  great  battlesi,  he  may 
1  with  peculiar  profit  the  ob«ervat]ona  of  Jomini  upon  the  former, 
Cyiiag  to  mind  the  successful  eareer  of  Btonewall  JacJc^on^  he  will  see 
Oiany  of  the  victonrs  of  that  General  were  due  to  the  c<derity  and 
with  which  he  placed  himsielf  u|)on  an  extremity  of  an  oppo- 
t^^  ItDT,  or  the  impetuosity  with  whidi  he  broke  throogh  a  weak  part  j 
flf  a  Una  loo  much  lengthened. 

Rov  tut  the  decaying  interes»t  of  the  reading  world  in  the  hittory  of 
Frcdrnelc  may  be  pr.«»torrd  by  Carlyle'*  work,  it  is  a  little  loo  early  to  J 
mtfs     Hfe»  Life  of  Frederick  cim   hanlly  prove  as  interesting  mji  his 
HitlswT  of  tlie  French  Revolution*     A  hundred  yearn  i«  a  long  time. 
Hio  iMt  boiidred  years«  crowded  with  evetitm  have  been  a  very  long^ 
liiBf!.     New  inierest»  occupy  our  thoughts. 

We  an?  Ic*p  likely  than  Jomini*H  fir»*t  readew  to  turn  to  the  Mory  of  j 
li^itx,  and  Li*uthen.  and  Prague,  and  Kunen«dorf,  and  Torgna«  anAl 
KoiUiu  and  Zomdorf,  ''  a»  an  agreeable  pa«(ttme  ** ;  hut  them^  volun 
with  tlir-.r  "    »i  AtluM^  r*ann(»l  be  too  highly  reci - 

who  wifti  the  art  of  war     Such  ^student**  w  i 

lDO«t  tifi|iurtitxit  prinerplts*  of  thv  art  clearly  laid  down,  and  ihu^imtedj 
*'-   ..►Afng  examples,  —  example*  of  ^ucc'css  attending  nliedirnc<»  to- 
incililcai  ami  failure  following  dejiarture  frtim  them. 
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4. —  Bxstary  of  the  Ramans  under  the  Empire.  By  CBABtfiS  Ukri- 
YALE,  B.  D.  From  the  Foarth  Lond<Hi  Edition.  In  seven  voliuneB. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1863  -  64. 

The  general  merits  of  Mr.  Merivale's  History  have  been  notieed  at 
considerable  length  in  this  Review.  The  New  York  reprint  is  very 
welcome  just  at  this  time,  when  the  cost  of  foreign  books  is  an  emhaigo 
te  stadents  of  moderate  means,  and  when  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  not  to 
buy  any  English  books.  It  is  only  a  pity  diat  the  American  publishers 
liave  not  made  their  edition  better  than  the  English,  by  having  the 
work  carefully  revised  and  such  occasional  corrections  made  as  are  ob- 
viously needed.  Of  course  justice  to  the  author  requires  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  book  to  be  lefl  as  they  are.  But  a  writer  of  Mr.  Merivale's 
cast  of  mind  now  and  then  strays  away  from  his  authorities  on  minor 
points,  and  forgets  in  his  eloquent  episodes  the  duties  (^  a  cold  and 
sober  criticism.  The  attentive  reader,  who  follows  up  the  book  page 
by  page,  examining  the  authorities,  will  find  much  to  correct  Among 
other  things,  in  the  original  edition  the  Greek  citations  are  sometiaies 
printed  execrably.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  author^s  living  at  some 
distance  from  his  printers ;  in  the  American  reprint  these  errors  shoold 
have  been  corrected.  Other  blemishes  here  and  there  to  be  noticed, 
which  are  evidently  slips  of  the  author's  own  pen,  might  have  been  cor- 
rected with  equal  ease.  When  the  ^  quaestores  homicidii  **  are  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  easy  to  alter  it  to  quantwee  parrieidiu  When 
he  speaks  of  the  ^  band  of  young  nobles  entitled  Augustani,**  it  woukl 
be  a  trifling  matter  to  alter  it  to  the  correct  form,  Auguetiomi^  given  by 
Suetonius  and  the  improved  texts  of  Tacitus.  When  he  says  *^  Anice- 
tus  dropped  a  dagger  at  the  feet  of  Agerinus,"  he  misunderstands  the 
language  of  Tacitus  {Ann,  14,  7),  where  ipee  refers  to  Nero,  not  to 
Anicetus ;  and  he  does  not  notice  the  statement  of  Suetonius  {Nero^  84), 
who  says  distinctly  that  it  was  Nero,  not  Anicetus  who  dropped  the 
dagger.  To  hi<«tory  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the  dag- 
ger was  dropped  by  Anicetus  or  by  Nero.  But  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
have  it  right  as  to  have  it  wrong. 

If  the  corrections  required  were  nothing  but  verbal  ones,  like  the 
above,  it  woukl  hardly  be  necessary  to  make  the  book  the  sol^iect  of 
another  notice.  But  sometimes  the  misunderstanding  of  a  passage,  or 
even  of  a  word,  leads  to  incorrect  accounts,  whidi  require  the  broad-axe 
rather  than  the  pruning-knife.  We  will  show  what  we  mean  by  oonsid 
ering  a  couple  of  passages  from  Mr.  Merivale's  fifth  volnme,  premising 
that  in  finding  fault  with  single  points  we  have  no  wish  to  make  any 
unfair  insinuations  against  his  general  merits  as  an  historian ;  for  ^^la^* 
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» iniidf'ertenq',  expedition,  ami  buman  lapses  maj  make 
Ml  mljr  iBoiet  bm  warts  in  \ehmed  aotbor^  who  notwithsranding,  being 
judgfid  hf  the  capittil  matter,  admit  not  of  disparagement," 

\n  tlie  ddh  roltrme  the  amhor  my^ :  **  After  alt  the  plodding  mdus- 
try  b»  [Ottodlus]  manilbsted,  he  vfnA  aceused,  not  perhaps  without 
faoodaiion,  <vf  giTing  tenteim  of\eQ  wttJi  only  ooe  side  beard,  sometimes 
Willi  nalher/'    Then  he  addd  in  a  note :  — 

*'  8en«c,  Aporpt.  1  f :  Quo  nan  atiai 

P^tBit  ntius  discere  caii«ai 
Una  tantam  parte  audita 
Saepc  at  aeatra. 

**  7^  jttfirMl  iJ  copied  or  confirmed  h^  Suetomiu  in  saying  that  Cbll*  ' 
dioi  pQl  to  death  in  the  course  of  hti  reigo  thirty  senators  and  above 
!  bsudred  knight*  The  numbers  may  readily  be  suspected  We 
rtiDember  the  three  hundred  whom,  according  to  one  arrount, 
skw  after  Thapsus,  tiie  three  hundred  killed  by  Antonius  at 
Bnmdct^iam,  the  three  hundred  killed  by  Octayiu»  at  Perusia.** 
PMMU»ly  all  that  the  author  mean»  here  is  the  general  fmH  that  8ue* 
eopHSB  or  eonfirms  Seneca  in  saying  that  a  great  many  judicial 
\  oommitted  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  But  owing  to  tbe 
I  df  bia  language,  we  might  infer  that  the  numbers  of  Saeto- 
nioa  wef«  tjUten  directly  from  Seneca,  and  that  there  was  oometbing  in 
tto  round  and  to  tbe  Bomans  favorite  number  three  hundred  rhat  ap- 
plied to  tbe  iinagiDation  of  both  writers.  Looking  at  the  authorittef 
we  find  the  following  statements  :  — 

Seoeca  says  {ibidL  U)  ;  **  Ooci&os  senatorea  XXX^  eqoites  R*  CCn 
oMm  CCXXL*' 

SmUmmiis  says  {Claud.  29):  ''In  quinque  et  triglnta  senatorai,  tre* 
9m1om^  ampliut  ec|ntles  R* . . .  animadvertit." 

Aooordiiig  to  Seneca  thirty  senators  and  h^o  kvmdrtd  knigbta ;  ac* 
aMdIag  lo  SuetOQias  ihirty'five  senatois  and  more  than  thr«€  hmtdrfd 
Tbere  i*  no  doubt  about  the-  text  in  eith#*r  author  Obviously 
it  11  noi  quite  correct  to  my  ttiat  Seneca  i^  eitfter  copied  or  con^ 
I  by  Sa^tonitiM.  Tbe  exact  number  three  hnndrrd,  or  more  than 
I  bftfidrodf  ii  indeetl  i>UMpfcioiii.  But  there  is  no  need  of  Mr.  Meri- 
fakTa  Ikialaric  piarmlleli  to  refute  it.  If  Seneca,  tbe  panegyrin  of  Nero* 
«^  had  hmu  baaiahed  from  tbe  ctnirt  of  Oaudin^  who  owed  his 
memSi  m  Agrippina  and  bis  boundless  waaltli  to  Ncrot  only  pn&a  tbe 
aaailaBT  at  two  batidnHl,  tbere  Lb  lictla  need  of  specuJating  about  Sueto- 
uu«*»  larger  number*  For  Suneca  bad  eirery  reason  to  load  tbe  name 
of  QivMlttis  with  odiom  by  making  tbe  munbar  at  lar^a  aa  poaatbl«v  ^ 
tod  SiMlDnkii'a  mtinber  bmui  be  viewed  at  a  ffouoikm  es^ggeratioii  t  ] 
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although  that  the  numher  was  not  small  is  proved  by  the  hyperbole  of 
Tacitus,  who  says  that  whole  armies  (offmina)  of  knights  were  coq- 
demned  to  death  under  Claudius  (.^iiifi.  13,  43). 

The  second  illustration  shall  be  a  story  as  familiar  as  any  in  Soman 
history,  the  incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius :  and  here  the  **  quotation-mistakes,  inadTcrtency,  expedition,  and 
human  lapses "  will  force  us  to  discuss  Mr.  Merivale's  narrmtiTe  and 
the  authorities  it  is  founded  on  with  considerable  detaiL 

Everybody  knows  that  Claudius  was  killed  at  the  instigation  of  his 
wife  Agrippina,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own  son  Nero, 
and  killed  by  poison  administered  in  the  mushroom  which  the  historians 
and  the  verse  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  have  made  historicaL  Of  course 
the  Empress's  policy  would  be  to  throw  a  veil  over  these  dark  doings  of 
the  court,  and  to  keep  the  tongues  of  her  few  chosen  confidants  under 
close  control.  But  suspicions  and  rumors  she  could  not  wholly  stifle ; 
and  hence  the  conflicting  accounts  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  went 
abroad  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  Moreover,  while  she  inherited 
from  her  mother  Agrippina  very  few  of  those  virtues  which  made 
Agrippina  the  elder  the  idol  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  she  did  in- 
herit one  striking  trait,  her  mother's  ungovernable  temper  and  daring 
imprudence  of  speech.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  —  if  we  are  to 
credit  Tacitus  (Ann.  13,  14  and  21),  —  she  betrayed  her  own  secret 
AVe  may  therefore  conclude  that  Tacitus  is  right  in  saying  that  the  his- 
torians of  the  period  were  able  before  long  to  give  a  pretty  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  transaction. 

Ttie  authorities  for  the  last  incidents  of  Claudius's  life  are  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion,  and  Josephus.  Of  these  Seneca  would  be 
the  best  witness,  since  he  was  a  contemporary  and  in  all  probability 
personally  cognizant  of  the  facts,  were  it  not  that  his  relation  to  Nero 
and  tlie  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  he  writes  put  him  very  much 
on  his  guard :  the  Ludut  de  Maris  Claudxi^  a  satirical  composition  de- 
scribing the  advent  of  Claudius  to  the  lower  world,  was  probably  writ- 
ten for  the  amusement  of  the  court  on  the  Saturnalia  next  following  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  about  two  months  after  that  event  As  to  the 
manner  of  his  death  it  gives  no  information,  and  merely  confirms  the 
date  of  the  death  as  reported  by  other  authors.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
are  better  sources  of  information.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that 
while  Suetonius  had  the  earlier  work  of  Tacitus,  the  Histories,  before 
him  in  writing  the  biographies  of  Galba  and  his  successors,  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  Annals ;  nay,  Tacitus  himself,  on  the  oontraiy, 
seems  to  have  used  Suetonius's  biographies  of  the  first  £mper(»8,  in* 
eluding  Nero,  for  the  Annals.    If  this  is  so,  the  inoidentB  of  Claadiaii's 
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rtonrded  by  Suetonius  and  not  recorded  bjr  Tacttui   are  ta  be 

en  witli  mmit  besittttioa.     M'^biit  Tacit u:i  ^ves  is  the  residuum,  ttfl«^r 

mUcal  '►iftiti^  of  Stictonius  and  ihe  historians  of  the  peri<xi.     Of  the* 

i»  rirt?T>,  Dion,  or  his  epitomist  XiphiHnu!*,  supplies  sotri'*  in- 

utid  confirms  others,  and  his  testtmoDy  is  valuable,  a^  he  fbllowg 

itlier  Ta«citus  nor  Suetonius;  while  the  Jewi*h  contemporary  of  Clau- 

^        '    -,  merely  says  in  general  terms  that  Claudiua  waa  ^x* 

i  pi  nil,  without  any  particulars. 

Tmkitif  ihti  brief  story  of  Tacitus,  then,  as  our  guide,  let  us  aee  how 

Mtifiiralo  bus  used  thid  historian* 
Wiiif^  did  Cbiudius  spend  the  la^st  months  or  weeks  of  hi^  life,  and 
wa0  the  crime  committed  ?     The  true  answer  to  this  queAtioit 
giToD  116  long  ago  a^  the  time  of  Goldsmith  ;  it  has  been  ^ven  b/ 
M  rocent  a  historian  as  lloock ;  still  it  is  among  those  traditional  er- 
rofft  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in   hif*tory,  that  Agrippina  re- 
moved Cljiudiu-  a  way  from  Rome  to  Sinuesiia  in  Campanin,  for  greater 
f«CQriiy<     In  Smith*?  Dictionary  of  Biogi'aphy,  for  example,  it  is  blnnt!/ 

I  tad  to  tlie  biography  of  Agrippina  that  Claudius  was  killed  at  Sinu** 
i»  Mn  MvHvaie  is  somewhat  more  cautious,  but  at  the  same  time 
re  Tntgne*  In  his  marginal  heading  he  t<ays,  **  Decline  of  Claudius,** 
I  oonlloiies  in  the  text :  *'  Clnudiu*^,  now  m  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and 
muimi  ttitJi  affairs  at  legist  as  much  as  by  the  intemperance  in  which 
b  add  to  luive  indulged,  /e/7  sick  at  Ronie^  and  was  induced  to  ^mi 
tomtkmi  iiation  in  the  city  —  for  he  alone  of  all  the  Roman  Empervini 
iocimii  10  hare  denied  himself  the  customary  relaxation  of  occasional 
Mpmi  to  bmhs  and  suburban  villas — for  the  jwdicinal  air  and  water 
9f  SemtntL  Agrippiu/i,  we  are  iM^ured*  had  long  delennined  to  baateii* 
Am  iiSa  Hn§rrin^  endf  aad  precipitate  by  a  crime  the  advent  of  her  6da 

10  pOWVf** 

Mr*  Menvale  leaves  ClMtidlu?  therefon?  *tiek  at  the  waters  of  Stnu- 
UML^  and  then,  after  s[ieaking  of  the  frequency  of  poisoning  at  Rome 
ttl»il  tlie  agimtH  employed  to  poiM>n  Chiudiu*,  comes  hark  to  him  again 
aad  speakd  of  him  as  dying  at  Rome.  How  he  U  spirited  away  frota 
Hfimi^Hi  and  made  t^  turn  up  in  the  palace  of  the  CVsars  to  die,  Mr. 
y  -jivejk  in  the  dark. 

,,  —  ,^  the  authority  for  the  **  Decline  of  Chmdios'*  and  hia  retreat 

|||0  ■'medidnal  air  and  water  of  Sinue^jw"?    Mr.  MerivaU*  gives 

nci**,  — ^  lo  8trab«%  Pliny,  and  Martial.     But  them*  fta^sage^ 

that  lite  waters  of  Sinue^na  had  cerfiun  medidniil  prof>* 

Thrrt  ii  not  a  pariicl^i  of  rcidtnct  that  Claudiug  wom  in  a  i/#- 

the  time  t^f  hti  detUh  he  wot  not  in  very  ^ood  health* 

diatinctly  (a  Bl)  tliat,  while  hts  health  was  tskfirm  in 
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bis  jouDger  years,  it  was  good  while  he  was  Emperor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  affection  of  the  stomach,  which  led  him  at  one  time  to  think 
oi  suicide.  But  this  disease  occurred  not  at  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
but  some  time  before.  Neither  can  it  be  argued — and  this  Mr.  Mer- 
ivale  to  be  sure  does  not  attempt  —  from  his  making  hia  will, 
(Suet  44),  that  his  health  was  broken  down ;  for  this  precaution  was 
taken  only  for  fear  of  Agrippina,  of  whoee  true  character  and  ambi- 
tious aims  he  became  fully  aware  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Merivale  is  misled  by  a  careless  use  of  his  Taci- 
tus. In  the  Annals  (12,  65)  the  historian  dilates  on  Narcissas's  oppo- 
sition to  Agrippina,  sets  forth  his  anxieties  and  his  full  assuranoe  that 
he  would  be  put  to  death,  whether  Nero  or  Britannicus  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  **  Thus  speaking,**  continues  Tacitus,  **  he  embraced  Bri- 
tannicus, prayed  that  he  might  speedily  grow  to  manhood,  might  drive 
off  his  Other's  enemies,  and  punish  his  mother's  murderers.  While 
oppressed  by  this  load  of  ctjurej  he  is  taken  sick  and  goes  to  S%nue$$a  to 
recruit  his  strength  by  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  the  healthful  prop- 
erties of  the  waters." 

It  was  Narcissus  therefore,  Claudius's  favorite  freedman  and  facto- 
tum, not  Claudius,  who  was  ^  exhausted  with  affairs."  It  was  Narcis- 
sus, not  Claudios,  who  quitted  his  ^  station  in  the  city  for  Sinuesfv.* 
And  Tacitus  goes  on  in  immediate  continuation:  ^Then  Agrippina, 
long  bent  on  crime  and  hastily  availing  herself  of  the  proffeivd 
chance,"  [by  which  he  means  the  absence  of  Narcissus,]  ^  and  with 
agents  enough  to  help  her,  deliberated  what  kind  of  poison  to  use,"  dec 

This  pasti^age  of  Tacitus  is  interesting  as  showing  how  long  a  spuri- 
ous reading  may  be  causelessly  perpetuated.  In  the  older  texts  of  Taci- 
tus, in  fact  in  texts  as  recent  and  as  respectable  as  those  of  Walther, 
Immanuel  Bekker,  and  Doderlein,  the  word  ''Claudius"  is  foisted 
upon  the  sentence,  thus  wrenching  the  verb  from  NarciHSus  to  Clau- 
dius. In  the  second  Medicean  manuscript,  the  sole  basis  of  the  last 
books  of  the  Annals,  no  "  Claudius  "  is  found.  It  is  found  only  in  one 
inferior  Vatican  manuscript,  transcribed  at  Genoa  as  late  as  1448,  and 
is  a  mere  glons  added  by  some  copyist  who  misunderstood  the  context. 

The  testimony  of  Dion  (60,  34),  whose  unimportant  discrepandet 
prove  that  he  does  not  copy  Tacitus,  entirely  confirms  the  genuine 
text,  if  any  confirmation  were  needed.  After  giving  his  account  of 
Claudius's  death,  Dion  says,  "  Now  Agrippina  made  haste  to  do  this 
because  $ke  had  previously  sent  Narcissus  to  Campania^  [L  e.  to  Si- 
Buessa,]  ^  under  pretence  of  his  using  the  waters  there  for  his  goat, 
since  in  his  presence  she  never  could  have  done  this.  So  faithful  a 
guardian  of  his  master  was  he." 
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li  would  be  extremely  interesting,  if  we  bad  the  histories  of  CIuttus 
m  Pdbiu  Euatieiis  or  other  writers  of  the  time,  to  follow  up  the  de^ 
Idi  0f  tliv  Hiilorical  mushroom  n  little  furtlier  than  Mr.  Merivale  un- 
totakes  to  do.  Tacitus  unfortunately  does  not  inform  us  exactly  j 
*  til*  poiNm  WHS  administered,  while  SnetODiiis  gives  na  too  mucli 
"Where  it  was  pven,**  he  eaya,  **or  by  whom,  in  differ- 
mtif  Fifimti^d.  Some  »ay  it  wa^  administered  to  him^  tpulanti  in  nre$ 
mm  mtmrdaiihu^  by  the  eunuch  Halotue,  the  [imperial]  foretaster;  oth- 
van,  vl  %  faaiii|uet  in  the  palace,  by  Agrifipina  herself  who  had  set  before 
Mm  a  poiaoffied  mushrooo)^  a  di»h  of  which  he  was  pa^onately  fond*** 
Tbe  d»U*  of  his  death,  ^me  time  between  the  night  of  the  12th  and  noon 
■f  ll>  f*  October,  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  make  the  for 

Ic.     The  12th  of  Oetober,  the  day  when  the  poison 
M-d,  wa8,  as  we  learn  from  the  Calendar  of  Amiternum,  a  high 
Utte  iasliiraL  tlie  last  and  greatest  day  of  a  festival  of  eight  days*  dun^j 
llqp^  Mablislied  in  honor  of  Atigtistus's  happy  return  fi^om  the 

Ibe  sea.      This  would  account  for  the  Emperor's  tJiking  part 
tbe  pfiests  in  a  great  public  fet^tival.     But  apnrt  from  the  extreme 
hiyroihaliiHty  of  the  poison  being  given  on  so  public  an  occasion,  ^  the 
I  of  pictorial  writers,**  as  Mr.  M<?nTale  fomewhere  calls  Tadtn^  i 
liftiiBy  have  failed  to  mention  the  public  ffstivaU  if  be  had 
io  it.     In  hb  sabeeqnent  account  of  the  death  of  Brirannicufl^| 
Xidcaa  ittentions  it  as  an  awful  aggra%'ation  of  the  crime,  tliat  the 
pcinee  was  poiaoned  during  the  sacred  momenta  of  supper  (iitlfr  i 
fnifir)      Now  ihia  was  at  an  oi^inury  domestic  festival  in  the  palaee 
Bow  laiiclt  more  dramatic  an  incident  for  the  irony  of  Taiitus,  if  the ' 
graybtani  Claudius  had  been  poisoned  at  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  found- 
m  of  the  imperial  line !     Ou  the  whole,  then,  where  so  much  must  re^t 
■I  QOQJ<«tiir^  with  so  small  basis  of  hti^torical  fact,  tbe  probabilitiei  \ 
la  lit  thai  the  0ilal  fnoiliroom — poil  qmm  nil  ampUm  edit^^was  eati 
in  iKe  palace,  and  this  euppoeition  »  certainly  not  invalidated  by  wh 
DioB  tays^  who  tprjiks  merely  of  a  supper  {wfiw^tnop)^  without  addtn 
aliera  it  waa,  leaving  us  to  un&rstand,  by  the  absence  of  any  descrip-^ 
ikm  eptftbet,  the  domesticum  camwimMm  of  Suptoniue. 

Bat  to  recom  ta  the  liafnedtate  text  of  Tatntus  and  Mr*  Merivale'af 
iaiar|imationju    Tacitna  says  (c  67)  :  ^^  Ade^ique  cuncia  raox  pemotu*1 
tnv  at  iMDponim  iUorum  scriptores  prodiderint  infu^im  deleetabili  eibo 
bulela  vanciMiro,  nee  vim  medicamlnis  ntatim  inteHt^ctam^  »ocordtati«j 
Qntt  an  vtnolenita.'*     On  this  Mr,  Meri?ale  remarks;  ''The  wor 
CUtudii  an  mnoltniift^  with  eotne  varietic>t  of  reading,  have 
per|d(!xity.     If  they  are  correct,  I  should  imagine  ^erevwl 
die  lo  loean  the  lanj|uid  action  of  ll>o  internal  organj^  whidi  miflht  be 
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sappoeed,  with  what  reason  I  know  not,  to  retard  the  operation  of  the 

poison By  the  words,  nee  vim  medteamims  itatim  intstketam, 

Walther  supposes  that  the  guesU  did  not  at  onoe  perceive  that  poison 
had  been  given.  But  inteUtgere  is  the  proper  word  for  feeling  the  effeet 
of  a  medicine  or  a  wound.  Comp.  Statius,  Thek  xL  546 :  Moz  intel- 
lecto  magis  ac  magis  aeger  anhelat  Vulnere.'^ 

Mr.  Merivale  cannot  have  given  much  attention  to  this  passage,  and 
does  not  understand  it  clearly.  First,  as  to  the  text  and  varieties  of 
reading  which  he  speaks,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  what  the  true 
reading  is ;  the  manuscript,  here  corrupt,  reads  socardume  an  ClaudU 
ui  an  uinoietUia.  In  this  reading  there  is  a  difficulty,  a  double  diffi- 
culty: 1.  The  position  of  the  genitive  Claudii;  2.  The  unmtelligible 
word  ui.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  word  crept  into  the  text :  it  is  a 
confused  repetition  of  the  ii  in  the  termination  of  Claudii,  In  dozens 
of  places  in  the  Medicean  codex,  there  is  a  difficulty  between  the  end 
of  one  word  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  Sometimes  a  short  wqrd 
or  part  of  a  word  is  dropped  out  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
end  of  the  word  before  it  or  the  beginning  of  the  word  after  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  d^ectahili  eibo  bclUo  reads  in  the 
manuscript  ^  delectabili  cibo  leto  " ;  —  in  13, 48,  we  have  ^  eaqoe  seditio 
ad  saxa . . .  progressa  necem  et  anna  proliceret,"  for  ne  nccem  ;*  —  in 
14,  9,  "Mnester  ipse  ferro  transegit,"  for  ipse  se  ferro;  —  in  14,  8, 
^nam  morte  centurioni  ferrum  destringenti,"  for  iam  in  mortem;^-' 
in  14,  20,  ^'sed  vim  adhibeant  proceres  Roman! ....  poUuantur,**  for 
adhibeant  ut  proceres; — and  in  14,  21,  ^efflagitandi  Graeca  certamina 
magistratibus,'*  for  certamina  a  magistroHhus.  Or  again,  in  the  manu- 
script the  beginning  of  a  word  is  repeated:  for  example,  in  11,  6, 
**quippe  in  ma  manifestos";  —  in  13,  53,  **de  deterrendo,**  for  deter' 
rendo;  —  in  15,  28,  ''consilium  eius  fidum  ere  credebant," for  ^ujii 
credebant  {or  Jidum  esse  credebcmtf).  Or  the  end  of  the  word  is  some- 
times repeated ;  as  in  12,  10,  ''sed  et  (iliam  Vononis,"  for  sed  or  setJUi^ 
um  Vonanis  ;  —  in  16,  23,  '^  prohibentis  . . .  libertum  statuas  et  pictnras 
sevehere,"  for  picturas  evehere;  —  in  12,  61,  ''sociasque  uictorias  po- 
tuisset  tradidisset  claudius,**  for  potuisse  tradi:  set  Ctaudius;  —  and 
in  13,  16,  ''ut  uox  pariter  et  spiritus  eius  raperentur,"  for  voxj  si 
spiritus  raperentur. 

From  these  examples  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  unintelligible 
ui  in  our  passage  is  nothing  but  a  repetition,  Claudii  ui  being  written 
for  Claudii  alone.    The  word  vi  once  introduced  into  the  text,  the  in- 

*  Thifl  seenii  the  true  reading  rather  than  Nipperdej's  emendation  m 
which  is  adopted  by  Halm  in  hii  leoond  edition. 
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«0tioii  c»f  am  became  necessary,  in  onler  to  elicit  a  show  of  sense.  The 
iiaie  oTlhiti  oomiption  is  ^o  apparent  that  alt  late  ettiturs  lm%^e  adopted 
tint  eroeiuliiiicm  of  Rhenanu.s  which  is  what  Mr.  ^[erivale  himself 
tfootas.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  in  all  the  corrupt  possa^s  of  the 
anuiii^cript  wc  could  come  to  a  conclusion  as  datii^factorj  as  we  can  bere« 
Now  a«  til  the  mierpretation,  Mr*  Merivale*8  explanation  ot  tocordictt 
^huiguid  aciiou  of  the  internal  organs*'  >a  evidently  .^ugge^ted  to  him 
i  preconceived  notion  of  Claudiu:$'d  "  decline-"  But  what  Romna 
would  or  ttver  could  understand  by  socordia  Claudiit  withoat  any 
UijtOg  or  explanatory  word^  ^the  languid  action  of  Claudius's  in- 
1  organs*'?  Thid  would  indeed  be  a  brevity  more  thaii  Tiiciteaii. 
tuihiiis-rd  render,  taking  tbe  passage  as  it  standi  by  itself,  would 
rr  flunk  the  word  was  here  u^ed  in  a  secondary,  physical  fen&e. 
Soc^rg  and  its  ahfttrjict  ioeordia  are  derivatives  of  cor,  the  heart,  which, 
\t%  well  known,  is  with  the  Romans,  the  seat  of  the  i»itellcct.  Strictly 
kil^,  howcvi«r,  socotb  is  not  always  used  as  the  oppiTsitc  of  cordatus, 
I  Doderlein  (Syu,  iv.  p.  219)  defines  it,  for  one  and  the  ?ame  man 
ij  b#  A  socoTi  homo  and  a  cordatut  homo.  For  while  8orae  of  the 
'  ideeis  (or  which  #0f0r«  stands  as  the  t^ign,  ^weep  off  in  the  direc- 
of  ahdiitiot  others  come  very  near  to  i^navia,  sfit^mtia,  tncuruu 
\  Cicero  Miys  {Hat.  D.l,^^  4),  "  the  effect  of  Cameades*8  dis^coursea 
wmt  to  viotise  to  the  inTestigation  of  truth  hominei  nan  Mocordes,**  thai 
%  tltfN^litfnl-minded  men,  men  of  intellectual  activity,  fond  of  specula- 
lion.  While  pbilodophcri*  are  here  called  hommes  twn  ioe^ordes,  on  tlie 
Other  bond  thn  AucL  ad  Her,  (2,  23,  S.>)  «i>8,  in  i?ecniing  contrariety, 
kia  affert  socordiam  et  desidiam.**  But  in  this  pa^^age  i&cordia 
'  no  iDt^iiitf  nnplic^  hick  of  intellectual  activity ;  it  referft  to  a  mia- 
artirity.  The  average  old-fashioned  Roman^  with  hia  fidgety 
I  of  doty,  lociks  Uf»on  promptness,  tact,  $mmr  faire^  bustling  activ- 
hy,  a«  the  prinripul  things  in  life.  The  philosopher,  aU^rbed  in  ab- 
firoci  #Dbjf)rta,  is  oflen  unable  to  bring  his  mind  readily  to  bear  on  what 
it  piHfiii  on  tmmediaiety  around  him,  is  apt  to  be  dazed,  absent-minded, 
or  pknigotl  in  a  brown  litndy,  and  while  he  may  have  intclligtoioo 
^  appeal^  to  hy^i^tander^  like  m  fool* 
\To  mhom  duet  tim  pliant  word  better  apply  than  to  Claudins?  Clao* 
i  oo  fool,  —  that  ii»  clear, —  though  Seneca  and  incidentally 
do  their  best  to  make  him  appear  m%  and  eortainly  hk 
;  wa[k^  hi*i  hQt«e*langh,  Iuji  drccittng  mouth —  lon^mn  manantia 
liofaViztn  —  und  antdfttng  m>sc,  his  mambling  talk,  and  tho  ever* 
iBandarin^bob  of  his  head  woro  nol  pretxMBea>0ing.  Neither  wia 
a  laay  or  slothful  man,  aa  the  raoord  of  hia  coiMKsientioui 
I  obova.    Uia  ftnoat  miafoctuiio  woa  a  coai{i1ole  and  otter  want  of 
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tact  io  the  ordinary  interooune  of  life,  a  miariag  link  between  the  inner 
world  of  thought  and  the  outer  world  of  actkm,  his  droll  obHvidy  imecm^ 
iiderantuzy  furtmp^a,  iflkt^toy «—  for  each  are  the  terms  applied  to  Inm  hy 
Suetonius  (c  89), — which  made  him  the  veritable  Dootiinie  Sampeon 
of  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  subject  of  numberless  court  gibes  and 
practical  jokes.  It  is  this  dmmle  mental  infirmity, — and  no  physical 
condition, — so  difficalt  to  convey  by  any  Latin  word,  that  Snetoatas, 
after  straining  the  word  obUmo  and  coining  the  word  inetmiidermUia^ 
at  last  flies  to  the  Greek  to  express  it,  to  which  Tacitus  alludes.  And 
in  the  epbtle  of  Sidonius  (6,  7),  in  which  he  hits  off  several  of  the  Em- 
perors by  a  single  striking  quality,  —  Tiberius  callidior,  Cains  pericnk>> 
sior,  Claudiui  soeardioTf  Nero  impurior,  Galba  avarior,  — it  is  evident 
that  no  temporary  condition  of  body  is  referred  to,  but  a  predominaot 
and  characteristic  quality  at  mind* 

That  soeardia  might  perhaps  be  transferred  by  analogy  from  a  per> 
0on  to  a  thing,  or  a  part  of  the  body,  may  be  yielded  to  Mr.  Merivale ; 
but,  as  before  said,  the  mere  words  tocordia  Claudiiy  without  fbrther 
description  or  limitation,  never  could  mean  what  he  imagines  them  to 
mean.  Pigritioy  like  its  synonyme  9ocardiaj  is  properly  a  personal 
attribute ;  in  one  instance  Seneca  ventures  to  use  it  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  and  with  very  much  the  same  meaning  that  Mr.  Merivale  as- 
cribes to  socordia^  but  not  alone ;  his  expression  is,  fngriHa  Momatki 
nausiantis.     {Prov.  8,  6.) 

That  the  word  intelleetam  likewise  migki  be  onderstood  of  Cfaudiu^i 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  ptneoiij  as  Mr.  Merivale  will  have  it,  and  not 
of  the  guests  perceiving  its  effects,  as  Walther  explains  it,  or,  as  it 
would  be  a  little  safer  to  say,  of  Agrippina  and  her  ooeompUees  per- 
eeiving  its  effect,  is  very  true,  if  we  take  the  word  by  itself.  But  if 
we  examine  the  context,  we  shall  not  find  it  probable. 

In  the  chapter  of  Tacitus  just  before  this,  there  is  a  discussion  as  to 
the  kind  of  poison  to  be  employed.  Agrippina  was  afraid  to  use  a 
sudden  and  precipitate  poison,  for  fear  the  crime  would  be  apparent ; 
or  a  slow  and  wasting  one,  for  fear  the  Emperor's  dormant  affection  for 
his  own  son  Britannicus  might  revive,  as  he  slowly  drew  near  his  end 
and  became  convinced  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  She  fixed,  therefore, 
on  the  use  of  a  subtle  drug,  which  would  have  the  efiect  of  unaetthng 
his  mind  and  would  not  cause  instant  death. 

Now  the  following  narrative,  instead  of  being  perplexed,  agreea  with 
this  in  all  particulars.  The  fatal  drug  was  given,  aoeording  Io  the 
programme,  in  the  mushroom;  but  Agrippina  and  ksr  friemds  cmdd 
perceive  no  effect^  owing  either  to  the  quantity  of  wine  the  Smperor 
had  drunk  or  to  hia  haUtnal  ahseDt-mmdedness,  his  oaoal 
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dMCrmdcd,  fttmblmg  way,  wbfcb  amde  ti  irapoa^ible  far  them  to  teU 
wbHbBT  hiA  ocimluet  at  the  dinneMable  was  the  legitimale  eiTect  of  Hhe 
imgt  one  of  tba  main  oltjecU  of  t^hich  was  to  unseute  hb  mtod,  or 
Oftljr  tht  ordintiy  working  of  his  strangely-verleti  intellect  The 
•  of  Tiicitnt}  i»  jurfectly  clear  and  coherent  in  every  respect,  at)d 
B*y  quite  a^  philosophical  as  that  of  Dion,  who  a^cribe^s  the  feebla 
of  tho  poiBon,  (which,  by  the  way,  be  makes  A^ppina  herself 

,  wiih  on  the  Eraperor  before  ibe  employed  Locusta,)  either 
to  tite  iodnlgeooe  of  Ckudlus  in  wine,  or  to  tJie  potent  mithridate« 
UMimtfy  used  by  the  Ronuin  Emperors. 

Mr.  Merivule  goes  on  still  further  to  say  of  the  actual  death  of  Clatft- 
dfi»;  ^  lli«re  ie  surely  aome  confiLiioti  iti  tlie  account  of  Tacitus^  what- 
mwtsf  mmj  be  the  comiptiou  of  the  text."  It  might  appear  here  too,  on 
fssminatiofif  that  the  oonfuaion  iis  not  in  the  account  of  Tacitnai  but  m 
llie  miod  of  bis  Englibb  interpreter*  Enough,  however,  has  been  said 
ID  tkom  tkoE  Mr,  MerjTale  is  not  always  very  critical  in  the  ut^e  of  hia 
lMlBHi  irhos^  cresdit  he  ia  fo  food  of  aaaailing.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
vainer  of  f^ery  little  moment  to  know  just  how  the  great  Cte^ar  turned 
lo  dkf^  whether  at  Situiessa  or  at  Borne,  whetlt^r  halF  prepwd  for 
^eilli  hf  lingering  disea£«,  or  eut  oO*  in  the  fulness  of  hh  streiig:th 
B«t  efWi  petty  **  moles  and  warts "  tnay  ofiend  the  eye,  and  a  reptint 
gifvs  opfiortimity  to  remove  the  Jittle  quoiation-mi^take^  inadvecteocieat  ^ 

i  lapnea  which  are  to  be  expected  in  Uie  original  edttioa. 


5,  —  War  Pmtt^ri  under  the  Conttihtttm  of  tht  United  States.  By 
WiLLiAit  Whiting,  Tenth  Edition.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  ^ 
Co.     1804.    9vo. 


Tb«  Engltah  are  fond  of  charging  us  with  sacrificmg  all  high  i 
mmiliip  to  tlie  idul  of  a  paper  constitution.     They  allege  that  our  legia-  ' 
luivo  debates  naiemhte  the  squabbles  of  lawyers  cnrtsr  the  construe* 
tm  of  m  r  that  our  politics  are  thus  incurably  belittled;  that 

llBm  if  t»i  r  genius  under  such  a  syttem,  and  the  soaring  wings 

of  oMUomHiutitp  arc  euL 

It  r»  *-^«'>  *hM  the  di^dvanta^ees  of  our  aystem  do  lie  io  tiie  direolioQ 
l^iai  It  is  true  that  narrow  men*  smaU,  motcHcjrod  laeq^J 

totfii  whuMi  buait  gift  is  tiuit  of  tkarpim§§^  wJU  mrffm  ufioii  on  indtru* 
mem  wliich  waii  moant  to  be  the  peqieiiiAl  dunter  of  freedom  for  a 
' Kvemteg  oalfoOf  aa  if  it  wcra  a  i!oiiiract  between  two  indiiiduals  ^ 
^^  mumm  moni^lary  nod  tririal  act  of  common  life. 

It  it  mii^  abo^  that  democfutic  batitritionA  iit  their  pnMStical  vock- 
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ing  have  proved  unfavorable  in  many  ways  to  the  growth  of  the  best 
soft  of  statesmen,  —  so  that  our  written  constitutions  have  often  been 
interpreted  —  and  authoritatively  interpreted  —  by  small  legislator!, 
who  have  construed  them  in  a  small  way,  ^  afler  their  kind." 

Besides  this,  our  constitutions,  like  all  other  laws,  are  the  frequent 
subject  of  adjudication  in  the  courts,  and  sometimes  they  come  out  of 
court  crippled  and  shorn  of  their  splendor.  Judges  are  not  always 
statesmen,  and  they  succeed  occasionally  in  impressing  upon  our  ehar^ 
ters  of  government  narrow  and  technical  constructions,  that  are  bat 
little  in  keeping  with  the  great  ends  whicli  these  instruments  oontem* 
plate. 

And,  finally,  that  very  love  of  liberty  which  is  the  life  of  oar  insti- 
tutions sometimes  renders  men  over  fearful,  and  disposed  to  insist  oo 
such  strict  views  of  our  Constitutions  as  belittie  the  field  and  opportu- 
nity of  statesmanship. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  has  it  proved  that  wise  and  com- 
petent statesmen  in  this  country  have  been  deterred  by  any  supersti- 
tion about  the  national  Constitution  from  adopting  measores  which  the 
good  of  the  nation  manifestly  demanded  ?  Washington  suppressed  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  Jefferson  purchased  Louisiana,  and  Lincoln  has 
poured  upon  the  Southern  Rebels  all  the  thunderbolts  of  war;  and 
these  things  have  been  ''a  stumbling-block  and  foolishness"  to  many. 
Yet  these  great  actions  were  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constito- 
tion,  because  they  were  seen  to  be  essential  towards  the  great  ends  for 
which,  and  in  subordination  to  which,  the  Constitution  was  made. 
They  were  acts  enjoined,  so  to  speak,  ^  the  Constiluiion  of  the  Oontti' 
tution.  Although  there  might  be  no  obvious  authority  for  them  in  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  even  though  they  might  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  parts  of  it,  yet  authority  enough  was  found  in  their 
consent  and  harmony  with  every  main  part  of  the  Constitution,  ring- 
ing, as  they  clearly  did,  to  the  same  key-note. 

If  we  can  but  have  men  of  liberal  good-sense  to  interpret  our  constitu- 
tions, as  we  always  may  have,  or  if  we  can  have  great  events  to  enlarge 
the  minds  of  all  of  us,  such  as  we  have  lately  had,  these  instrumeoU  will 
not  be  found  to  hamper  statesmanship.  The  war  has  already  educated 
the  whole  nation  in  this  respect  Many  an  act  which  dull,  narrow,  and 
cold-hearted  persons  esteem  unconstitutional,  is  now  seen  by  most  men 
to  be  only  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitutkxi  as 
against  the  letter  of  it,  —  of  the  whole  Constitution  as  against  a  part  of 
it,  —  of  the  main  or  controlling  part  as  against  the  less  important  part 
Men  see  that  a  Constitution  which  is  to  last  for  a  thousand  years  may 
have  a  different  construction  in  one  age  imm  that  which  obtains  io 
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They  eee  tlmt  with  the  growth  of  population,  the  iotrodti(y 
tei  of  flew  nui  1  ingiitutiona,  and  the  dvaxy  utid  disuppfaranod 

of  okl  (NMfli —  _routh  of  knowkdgt*  and  the  eleTatiori  of  tnoml 

UeMi — it  M  mrritnbifi  that  there  should  come  also  new  viewn  of  Uie 
GocMtltntiaD.  Ther  ^ee  that  wh*'n  great  wars  cora*^  upon  the  nntion,— 
wben  dooit^ttc  iniitors  and  foreign  enemies  are  craftily  plotting  to  turn 
to  tlicir  own  aci^ount  coutititutional  retilriciions  which  were  laid  down  for 
lbs  pnHec lion  of  liberty,  —  when  events  occur,  as  they  inevitahly  will, 
I  nevor  could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  fraraers  of  the  CoTi>titu- 
,^ll  S8  nut  titting  that  the  people  shotdd  be  fettered  by  obsolete  con- 
«nictioo§  of  tliis  vital,  life-giving,  ^laitic  instrument  under  which  they 
an*  argftcitit'd*  Ii  was  meant  to  guard  and  footer  the  growing  strength 
uf  s  ftcv  people  for  many  centuri<f8 ;  aud  the  only  aenhible  or  adequate 
fiew  of  the  miUier  U  that  which  oommltd  the  application  and  construc- 
lloii  of  il  fram  age  to  age  to  the  ripening  intelligence  and  the  growtog 
i  of  tho»e  who  from  age  to  age  are  to  live  under  it 


It  is  in  h&miony  with  such  views  that  Mr.  Wliittng^s  book  di$cus5es 
of  the  leading  questions  of  constitutional  law  which  liave  heea 
iletclofied  by  the  war.  Allhough  this  boidc  is  but  an  ill-digested  col- 
lOfltioil  of  B«*p;*ra(f  treat i>;es,  dirt'ering  widely  in  their  mode  of  treatment 
and  in  the  puri»0"*e  for  which  they  were  written,  and  marked  by  a  hun- 
drtsii  arriktng  faults  of  style  aud  method,  yel  tliere  is  much  acutene»S| 
orfgitiality,  and  courage  in  it^s  arguments,  and  it  h  marked  throughout 
Ij  §ooiMePfle  in  tCj»  conception  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  inter- 


For  inMancjc^  Mr.  Whiting  stioeessfully  argues  for  the  right  of  the 
enBUBaiidtir-in-ehief,  in  time  of  war,  summarily  to  arrest  the  public  ene- 
n»  af»4  tb«*ir  abettors  wherever  found,  whether  single  and  unarmed,  at 
hattki  ''  d  in  open  ho^^tility  in  Virginiti,  and  to  do  with 

ttmm^      -  ^  *-  laws  of  war,  whatever  the  pubhc  exigency,  in 

iMi  jmlgfttcnt,  may  require.  With  equal  succe««  he  maintiiins  the  right 
md  propriety  of  (fitting  up  military  gOTernments  in  o^^nqiK^reil  di^trictSi 
lo  bif  tbe  ttg«nt  and  right-hand  of  the  oommmidei^in-chief  uniil  peaco 

Apuot  lie  eontendi  with  justice  that  the  lerm»  and  time  and  nuui* 

mt  of  ranntating  civil  govamment  in  the  rebellious  Suite*  an»  quae* 

\  i|iei:i  i"  '    ttuielves  to  the  ^outid  discretion  of  the  eon- 

i>od  reason,  tlmt  thr  emancipation  of  ^laies 

Ij  pfodeaiatton  ot  xim  oomiDaDder-in-chlef  rnay  be  prr>[>er  and  effectual 

*'  '  waroieatfiirej  and  in  refermcti  to  slavery,  he  irmi^ts  that  the  lrgi%- 

dttpertinmt,  in  time  of  peace,  uuder  tiie  right  of  eminent  tlomaiii. 
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«Bd  no  less  in  time  of  war^  under  the  right  to  providb  tat  die  eomoMM 
defence  and  to  pass  laws  in  aid  of  the  measoret  of  the  ooomuuideriii- 
chief,  has  the  right  totally  to  abolish  that  institatioo. 

On  all  of  these  points  we  are  disposed  to  think  thst  Mr.  Whiting 
makes  out  his  case.  Upon  the  last  one,  however,  he  aometimet  bh 
dulges  in  a  kind  of  speculation  and  reasoning  which  is  perhaps  rather 
strained  and  over-nice.  There  are  also  other  parts  of  the  book  is 
which  he  fails  occasionally,  in  the  argument  of  details,  to  show  thit 
lai^e  kind  of  capacity  which  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  subject 
He  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  statement  (simply  as  a  matter  of  bd) 
that  it  was  ''authoritatively  settled"  by  the  opinions  in  the  "pciie 
causes  "  that  ^  all  the  rights  of  war  may  be  lawfuUj  and  oonsdtntioi^ 
ally  exercised  against  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  seoeded  States." 

There  are  some  interesting  points  in  reference  to  the  relative  poir- 
ers  of  tlie  commander-in-chief  and  the  legislative  department  m  Iniag- 
ing  about  a  reorganization  of  the  rebellioiis  districts,  upon  whidi  Ms, 
Whiting  does  not  enter. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  thb  book  is  the  thoroagh  and  able  aign- 
ment  upon  the  meaning  of  the  second  danse  of  Artade  m.  Seeti  8) 
of  the  national  Constitution,  viz. :  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  punishment  of  treafK)n,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shal 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the 
pertion  attainted."  (By  the  way,  Mr.  Whiting  never  ponctaates  ths 
clause  correctly.)  In  construing  this  danse,  Mr.  Whiting  comes  to  ths 
conclusion,  —  in  our  judgment  the  sound  one,  —  that  Congress  hai 
power  to  punish  treason  by  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  property  aod 
ei^tatc  of  the  criminal  He  argues  that  the  attainder  of  treason  here 
referred  to  is  a  judicial  attainder,  —  one  which  was  a  technical  conse- 
quence following  at  common  law,  as  of  course,  upon  judgment  aod 
sentence  pRf«scd  upon  a  traitor.  The  punishment  spedfically  awarded 
by  the  sentence  is  a  different  thing ;  whatever  that  is,  there  follows  im- 
mediately, by  operation  of  law,  and  without  judicial  mention  of  it,  the 
consequence  of  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture  of  all  property. 
"  There  is  a  dear  distinction  between  the  punishment  of  treason  by 
fi|)ecific  penalties  and  those  consequential  damages  or  injuries  which 
follow  by  common  law. as  the  result  or  technical  effect  of  a  sentence  of 
death  or  outlawry  for  treason."  Under  our  Constitution,  it  is  troe,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  to  crimes,  does  not  take  effect ;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  attainder  at  all,  it  couki  only  be  by  special  provision  of 
kw. 

The  clause  in  question  means,  therefore,  jost  this :  Congrcas  shall 
have  fall  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason  (induding  fbi^ 
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r«ttare  ^f  aR  property)  ;  but  no  attuintler  of  treason,  if  on j  sUould  \ie 
wnmtUfd^  ioiiowmftt  as  it  mi^hl  happen  to  cio,  on  *ome  oompjiratively 
liglil  ju^cial  i?enU?nc<*,  shall  work  oorroptiem  of  blood  or  forfeiture  ex- 
repi  liurin^  the  life  of  the  person  atUitnted. 

111!  •rgiiment,  we  may  add,  gairtet  considerablti  strength  from  the 
(which  M  not  distinctly  mentioticd  by  Mr.  Whiting),  ihAt  the 
question  is  placed  in  that  article  of  the  Constitution  which  b 
pitted  lo  iJic  judicial  department*  Judge  Story,  in  hi^  Com- 
riov  fcfers  to  ibi.^  dau^  ns  one  reletting  to  the  powers  of  Congreu^ 
itlitclu  **for  no  apparent  reaaon.  u  put  out  of  its  proper  position.^ 
Hot  If  Mr*  Whitingfs  construction  of  the  clause  be  the  true  one,  it  is 
o(>rkN>iIy  m  its  right  place  where  it  is,  —  hs  being,  in  the  main  drift  of 
^  m  Itm-tation  on  tbe  power  <?/  rhe  jndicfnry,  —  or  rather,  to  speak 
exactly,  a  reetriction  of  the  usual  effect  of  a  certain  judicial 


^Kn^inerr  and  ArtiUfrtf  Operations  against  the  Defences  of  CTiarUs- 
ffar^ir  trt  1863.     By  Q    A.  Gillmore,  Major  of  Engineers, 
aJor-Gcneral  of  Volunteers,  and  Commanding  General  of  the  Land 
k  engaged.    New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand.     1865. 

bnok  is  **  published  by  authority.**  It  is  a  handsome  octaro 
I  of  Utree  hundred  and  fiAy  well -printed  pagcii.  It  is  illustrated 
Igr  ie¥eiily-«i]|  plates  and  engrared  views.  It  i»  uniform  in  style  witb 
Um  Mfica  of  ocUiTo*  on  military  subjects  which  Mr.  Van  Noslrand  bas 
I  lor  aomii  time  iisuiiig»  and  whose  red^cloth  covers  are  becoming 
Hiliar  ami  welcome. 

"  "        **A  Report   to  the  general -in-chief,  somewhat  en- 
\ki  I  A.  for  publfcation,  makes  rather  more  than  one  tbird 

If  tti€  text.     The  rest  is  composed  mainly  of  Re()orts  of  General  GiU* 
r'a  Clitirf  of  StaflT  aod  of  Artillery,  and  the  engineer  olficers  under  his 


Odsmst^  '"'"  oommences  hi«   Report  with  a  brief  statement  of 

«f  pOMtifKi  ii'flton,  a  description  of  it«  harbor,  and  an  account 

|lii»  fuHirlcalKifiA  in  the  harbor  before  the  war.     We  learn  from  it 
^  Uui  of  t&bereM.     At  the  comoieiicseiiiem  of  tlx!  war  Port  Sumter  was 
an  iiJiAiMsbeii  work*     None  of  the  enktmmtm  of  the  sacond  tier  bad 
,  nr     V  fr9tm*B  ooromand  walled  up  with  brick  tlie 

toft  for  >(*  enttmy  aflerwaiiis  allDwed  them  to  n>- 

m  ihiU  ooodJtioCL 
Ra^iort  ocjct  gtres  tha  plan  of  opemtioiu  against  the  defeticea  of 
I  wbMi  itBi  la  tak^  poaaetaloii  of  Morri5  Lland,  to  btsii^ 
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and  redace  Fort  Wagner,  and  to  demolish  Fort  Sumter ;  and  finallj, 
when  theee  objects  had  been  successively  attained,  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet,  when  it  was  ready  to  move  in,  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  The 
entire  effective  force  in  the  department  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
seventeen  thousand,  officers  and  men.  The  number  of  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  was  about  a  hundred,  and  several  more 
Parrott  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were  added  fix)m  time  to  time. 

The  plan  of  preliminary  attack  upon  Morris  Island,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  descent  upon  the  island,  occupy  the  next  place  in  the  Re- 
port They  are  perfectly  clear  and  very  interesting,  though  there  is 
none  of  the  romance  of  war  in  them.  All  is  simple  and  to  the  point 
They  are  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  characteristic  physical  features 
of  the  island,  which  contains  the  results  of  much  close  and  scientific 
observation. 

The  unsuccessful  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  July  18,  1863,  which 
made  so  deep  an  impression  U]x>n  the  North,  is  described  in  a  couple 
of  pages.  General  Gillmore  selected  the  hour  of  twilight  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  storming  party,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  distinctly  seen 
from  the  batteries  within  range ;  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed,  and 
the  batteries  of  five  different  sets  of  works  opened  upon  it  simultane- 
ously as  soon  as  its  head  debouched  from  the  first  parallel.  In  despite 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  and  of  the  disorder  into  which  the  lead- 
ing regiment  was  thrown,  one  bastion  was  gained  and  held  for  three 
hours,  but  it  then  became  necessary  for  our  troops  to  withdraw,  and  the 
attempt  to  capture  the  work  failed,  with  severe  loss. 

In  the  next  forty  pages.  General  Gillmore  gives  a  singularly  plain 
history  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  successive  opening  of  five  par- 
allelfi,  the  first  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  final  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  second  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  with  which  ended  for  the  season  all  aggressive  operations 
against  the  defences  of  Charleston.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in 
this  story  than  the  fact  that  operations  against  Fort  Sumter  were  car- 
ried on  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  outpost  which  was  specially 
designed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  breaching  batteries  against  that 
work.  Fort  Wagner  was  a  simple  outpost  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  value- 
less except  as  such.  General  Gillmore's  account  of  these  operations  m 
so  compact  and  business-like  that  it  is  hardly  wise  to  attempt  to  com- 
press it.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to  read  it  carefully,  and  one  who 
reads  it  carefully  will  possess  himself  completely  of  the  detaib  of  a  very 
extraordinary  enterprise.  The  work  which  Greneral  Gillmore  under- 
took was  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  so  difficult,  that  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  hardly  another  officer  in  the  service  to  whom  the  pka 
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voulil  Imve  suggested  \\^\f  as  practicable.  If  it  wns  wbe  to  place  a 
fori  wh<tre  Wngncr  was  built,  nature  had  given  the  Reb<?l  engineer  great 
advafitag^  and  be^  had  hboriou^lj  and  skilfully  impn>ved  them*  He 
tiad  boflt  an  enclo9ed  work  all  across  Morrh  Island,  at  a  point  wher«9 
llie  Uland  in  its  front  wa<«  a  mere  strip  of  eand.  He  had  built  it  very 
itrongly.  and  of  a  material  on  which  the  l>eaviest  projectilrs  had  little 
ilflbirt^  Some  twenty  ^uns  swept  the  {shifting  l>©ach  which  furnished  the 
m2tf  approai-h,  be^ide-s  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  and  several  other 
liefti^iljf-armed  batteriea.     It  bad  free  communication  with  Charleston 

Tbe  Il«bel  engineer  bad  gnppoeed  that,  in  order  to  dlence  Fort  Sum* 
trr,  H  wo<ild  be  nece»5iuy  first  to  reduce  Fort  Wagner,  and  this  he 
tlioiiglil  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  our  arms.  Genrral  Gillmore 
recegiMsed  the  difficulty,  if  not  impo^ibilily,  of  effecltng  anything 
l^aliiit  Fort  Wagner  while  Fort  Surater  remained  intact,  and  he  con- 
ccired  the  ingenious  and  surprising  project  of  **  the  early  elimimition 
of  Fort  Sumter  from  the  conflict,  simply  as  auxiliary  to  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Wagner."  Ingenuity,  industry,  patience,  and  daring  were 
largely  ffii^played  in  carrying  out  the  project.  A^  the  parallels  were 
fiicce«yiively  opened,  the  most  formidable  character  possible  was  ^iven 
to  their  defensive  arrangementa.  In  rear  of  them,  trrrat  number?  of 
brt^aching  gima  were  placed.  Moi^t  of  the  work  of  arming  the  batteries 
QQfttId  be  performed  during  the  night  time  only,  and  under  a  continoou^f, 
■od  at  times  very  severe  fire. 

Tbc  story  of  the  construction  of  the  **  Marsh  Battery,**  popularly 
loiowii  a»  the  ^  Swamp  Angel,"  is  very  interesting,  a»  the  record  of  a 


[  attempt  to  t^lve  a  complicaied  problem  in  civil  engineering. 
Hie  gvtn  which  it  contained    reaiduHl  Charleston  from  a  di^^tunce   ( 
•ifreo  tliou<tand  yardn ;  biit  tt  bur^t  before  it  had  been  tired  forty  tiau 

The  fti*jiort  by  thti  time  aaaume*  almo.Ht  the  form  of  a  journal  of  the 
ilcfr.  On  the  lOth  of  August,  ju^t  after  the  third  paraljel  wa-*  ojiened, 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  fitopped  our  advance  entirely,  and  it  was  decided 
DoA  U»  posh  ihii  sap  bt^yond  the  third  parallel  until  the  6 re  upon  Fort 
SoBiler  Ittd  been  opened.  This  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August. 
1W  Ui<rt citing  batteries  contained  eighteen  heary  guna.  Tbisy  went  at 
m  flDcen  distance  of  al>out  four  thousand  yard^  from  tlie  cietiirH  of  the 
gptya  wmtl  pf  Fort  Sumter.  The  liring  continued  for  sevvn  dsyi  ;  and 
oQ  ibr  i4th  of  August,  General  Gillraure  reported  lo  the  g«uera]*iii- 
chk^  •  the  practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  a^^  the  rcj^ulL*'  Thrrc 
r»4iietnMl  in  tlie  work  no  aenric^ble  gun  [lotnttng  loward't  u^ 

BiHmv  tlia  tuTmbardiiient  e(uut*d,  ttavw^  opemtiona  agAin^t  Fort  Wa| 
ma  vert  roinoMMi  by  nigbu    The  progreis  of  the  94p  waa  hotly  \ 
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posed,  and  one  ridge,  aboot  two  hundred  yards  m  front  of  Wagner, 
wa«  80  stobbomly  beld,  that  a  fourth  parallel  was  opened  and  found 
Tn^ufficient  The  rid^e  was  then  carried  at  the  point  of  the  t>ayonet, 
and  the  fitth  parallel  established  I  here.  The  space  intervening  between 
this  parallel  and  the  fort  was  gimply  a  flat  ridge  of  sand,  scarcelj 
twentj-6ve  jards  in  widtlx^  over  which  in  rough  weather  the  »ea  swept 
entirely.  AD  this  ground  was  thickly  filled  with  torpedoes,  to  be  ex- 
ploded by  the  tread  of  persons  walking  over  them.  Half  through  this 
intervening  apace^  the  sappers  advanced  by  the  flyihg  sap  during  the 
night  fullowiiig  the  capture  of  the  ridge.  Further  than  this,  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  made  it  almost  impossible  to  go.  General  GiUmore  de- 
Fcrilje&i,  in  a  few  most  interesting  paragraphs,  the  combination  of  difficul- 
tie.^  that  now  ch<*cked  and  discouraged  his  command,  and  the  ingenious 
jdans  which  he  adopted  and  energetically  pursued,  till  his  troops,  cheer- 
ful once  more,  pushed  forward  toward  the  fort  and  crowned  the  crest 
of  the  ccmnterscarp  soon  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  September  6th- 
An  assault  wa*^  ordered  for  the  hour  of  nine  on  the  next  morning  j  but 
before  that  hour  arrived  the  enemy  bad  evacuated  the  island,  and  Fort 
Wagner  was  in  our  hands. 

General  Gillmore'fl  elaborate  observations,  notes,  and  sugge&tioiu 
ujion  Parrotl  rifled  gua^  and  projectiles  are  beyond  the  general  reader, 
except  fio  far  as  his  doubts  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Parrotl*e  large 
rifli^  may  interest  those  who  have  been  disappointed  at  the  acoount& 
of  the  bur^^ting  of  many  Bucb  guns  in  Porter^a  fleet,  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Fisher.  His  chapters  on  Fortifications  and  un  Errors  in  the 
Enemy's  Defence  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value*  The  former  1^ 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  are  so  unsettled 
as  they  are  now  upon  the  que.^tion  how  far  masonry  is  to  give  way  to 
earth  in  the  constniction  of  works  for  the  defence  of  harbors,  arsenals 
and  depots.  The  latter  contains  a  tiseful  piece  of  instruction  for  Ibose 
of  us  who  have  been  disposed  to  credit  General  Beauregard  with  the 
possession  of  engineering  talent  of  the  first  order.  It  i^  understood  that 
he  devised  the  system  of  defences  constructed  by  the  Rebels  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  General  Gillmore  saya,  and  his  whole  Report  proves, 
that  "  Fort  Wagner  affords  a  striking  exumple  of  the  ii\judiciou4  loctt- 
lion  of  au  earthwork." 

Of  the  ttppendt  d  documents,  the  most  deaerving  of  attention  b  iho 
Report  of  Major  T.  B.  Brooks,  Aa»ifttant  Engineer,  inclading  hi«  yowh- 
nal  of  the  siege.  It  b  valuable  for  the  military  student,  luul  mast 
interesting  reading  for  all  who  wish  to  inform  theroaehres  about  military 
operations.  It  disposes  the  reader  to  give  M^jor  Brooks  credit  for  a 
clear  heiid,  and  a  large  aliare  of  patience,  modeAty,  and  ttigunuity. 
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In  tlie  BoAei  lo  Mi^or  Bmok$*5  Report  there  ij  r  d<eal  of  mbcellane* 
Qoe  Infemmtiofi^  to  which  we  can  alhide  no  furtbor  tlian  to  ^ay  that  it 
r«litf9  to  the  subject*  of  PaliJiading,  Wire  Entanglement,  Boomi*;  Barri- 
m^Q^  Torpedoesi,  Engineer  Depots,  Sieg^  Material,  Platforms,  Sap- 

TbBTO  it  other  matter  in  the  book  instructive  and  interesting,  both  for 
|ifiOifi!8iioEial  men  and  amateurs,  bnt  itpaoe  does  not  suffice  for  more  par- 
tkeeAtkt  mention  of  it.  The  oorre«poT\dence  between  General  Beaare* 
lEsnt  aiNl  General  Gilltnore,  and  that  between  Ad  mi  rat  Dahlgren  and 
ibe  latter,  a»d  a  at&temeat  of  R.  P.  Parrott  in  defence  of  his  gtm?, 
conclude  the  volume. 

Betides  the  numerous  well-eiecuted  plates  wliich  are  «eatt»-Ted 
ihnHigli  the  book,  liicire  ore  «ome  very  excellent  charts  and  maps.  The 
hmck  is  thoroQghly  satisfactory.  Paper  and  print  are  good  ;  the  proofs 
ftwTe  been  well  read ;  the  text  is  well  written,  almost  without  exception. 
It  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  scientific  soldiers  everywhere* 
and  in  the  library  of  erery  American^  whether  he  make  a  study  of  mil- 
ilafjr  matters  or  no.  For  mere  practical  ya1ue«  as  a  book  of  condulta* 
tioii  audi  reference,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  beyond  price  for  all  casters 
of  Ibeary  cannon. 


.*-  Sotiihvn  Slavefy  in  its  Prtuent  Aiptcts:  coniainift^  a  Bepiy  to  a 
tai0  W<^  of  the  Bishop  of  TVrmo/il  an  Shivery,  By  Daxiei*  R. 
Goodwin.    Philadelphia.     1861.     12ma     pp.  393. 

Am  m  reply  to  Bishop  Hopkinsi  this  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
I      •ioiifmUy  executed.   The  workl  has  ftb'eady  heard  more  of  the  Bishops 

iAns  to  justify  Southern  slavery  and  Southern  rebellion  than  thi>«^e  ■ 
^y^blti  deaerve.     Hi§  inlirmity  of  temper^  s^upt^rficiality  of  ioformationp 
^^ktl  ^efteteocy  of  reasoning  power^  render  him  peculiarly  unfit  to  gnipple 
^Hjfitih  llie  fieCatli  of  a  euhjcct  InTolving  the  hi>tory  of  m»n  in  hi>»  relig* 
^pMa»  aoefiit,  and  political  reUtion^.     Hii*  feeble  attempts  therefore,  to^l 
Mon  the  mighty  cunvnl  of  puhlio  opinion^  would  hare  met  the  silri 
ladilRtre&ee  which  they  merit,  had  not  a  corrupt  fACtion  n'quired  the' 
wM  of  one  who^e  position  i^cemed  to  command  attention  and  respect 
Finding  in  him  the  to<»l  which  they  rec|uin*d,  politicians  ^ucci*edrd  in 
e|irv«|iag  his  ivsays  into  the   bsd   emincnr^   of  tempomry  notoriety,  1 
'aisfl  ^  |ioliticail  **camf>aign  docum«^nlH  "  by  one  jjarty,  they  wrre  necvs* 
\f  Ojiishated  by  limihu'  documents  on  tlit*  othrr  side.     They  failed 
nietiocit  and  may  safely  be  left  to  the  obscurity  into  wluch»  by  a 
law,  tJiey  have  mo  spet^jily  fa  Urn. 
^dflktttapig,  bowcvifr,  ib&t  it  wan  wvrili  wliile  to  disseet  Bbhop  Ho\^ 
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kio8,  the  autopsj  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  abler  bands  tban 
thoee  of  the  distinguished  Provost  of  the  XTniversitj  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  defects  of  temper,  the  fallacies  of  argument,  the  iuggutio  faltif 
the  suppressio  vert,  are  successively  developed  with  a  trenchant  logic 
that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Had  not  the  Bishop,  indeed,  placed 
himself  without  the  pale  of  human  sympathy,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
repress  a  feeling  of  pity  at  the  helplessness  of  his  overthrow.  The 
disparity  between  the  disputants  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  like  a  grown 
man  wrestling  with  a  child ;  and  at  every  throw  of  the  weaker  party, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  his  antagonist,  in  school-boy  parlance,  *^Why 
don't  you  take  one  of  your  size  ?  " 

Dr.  Groodwin  commences  by  reviewing  the  controversy  between  the 
clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Bishop,  —  or  rather  by  showing  that 
there  has  been  no  "  controversy,'*  where  one  party  simply  repudiated  all 
complicity  with  odious  theories  disseminated  by  the  other.  He  points 
out  the  groundlessness  of  the  complaints  so  loudly  'reiterated  by  the 
right  reverend  assailant,  and  characterizes  in  fitting  terms  the  bad 
temper  and  worse  logic  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  false  position. 

Dr.  Hopkins's  "  Bible  View  of  Slavery "  then  comes  under  review. 
After  satisfactorily  disposing  of  it,  Dr.  GrOodwin  takes  up  the  Bish- 
op's more  ambitious  performance,  the  ^  Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Historical  View  of  Slavery."  If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  wade  through  that  dullest  of  dull  performances,  they 
will  remember  that  its  leading  characteristic  is  shallow  sophistry,  en- 
livened occasionally  by  smart  special  pleading.  Th^^  peculiarities 
receive  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Goodwin. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  might  have  been  much  more  severe  than 
he  has  seen  fit  to  be.  Whether  from  ignorance  or  from  obliquity,  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Bishop's  labors  are  singularly  incorrect.  In 
some  instances,  we  are  tempted  to  assign  blunders  or  misstatements  to 
the  former,  for  the  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  erctmming  for  the 
occasion ;  in  others,  the  latter  is  evidently  the  cause  of  error,  for  the 
Bishop  has  had  within  reach  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  but 
has  chosen  to  suppress  a  part  of  the  facts  before  him.  Much  of  this 
Dr.  Goodwin  charitably  passes  over.  Thus  (p.  201)  the  Bishop  has 
the  incredible  audacity  to  assert  that,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  ^although  Massachusetts  had  abolished  slavery,  yet  her  dtle- 
gallon^  along  with  that  of  the  other  Eastern  States,  insisted  on  continu- 
ing the  slave-trade  for  twenty  years  more,  against  the  wishes  of  Tir- 
ginia,"  —  when  he  must  or  ought  to  have  known  that  the  perroisatoo  to 
carry  on  that  infernal  trafik  was  the  price  which  the  extreme  Soathero 
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iset  on  llieir  assent  fa  entering  the  Union,  and  tliai  ih^j  coerced 
tlidr  BiiBtim  jitster?,  as  they  ha\e  bo  ofteo  done  ^ince,  into  a  com- 
proniM*  with  them.  As  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  CaroliDii,  defiantly 
de«'1aredt  **  If  the  Convention  thinks  that  North  Carolina,  iSouth  Caro- 
Uttft«  mnd  Georgia  will  ever  agree  to  llie  plan,  unlej^s  their  right  to  im- 
iMirt  ftl«ires  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people  of  tho^e 
States  will  never  be  such  fool»«  as  to  give  up  wa  im|x>rta]it  an  interest^** 
And  Mr*  Madison,  in  tite  ratifying  Convention  of  Virginia,  expressly 
asserted,  **  The  Southci-n  Stales  would  not  have  entered  into  the  Union 
'  Aitienra  without  the  temporary  permission  of  that  trade."*  The  de- 
lies  in  the  Ma/s«achuiieitfi  Convention  show  that  this  temporary  per- 
sian  wa^  a  great  objection  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution  in 
|rfr  Enghuid,  and  that  it  was  only  overcome  by  the  argument  that 
the  C^ne^titmion  the  trade  might  be  stopped  in  twenty  years, 
without  the  Constitution  it  might  be  continued  indefinitely.  Yet 
bop  HopkiQd  ignomntly  or  maliciouHly  endeavors  to  fasten  upon 
Kngland  the  sole  responsibility  of  that  great  wrong  in  which  she 
ally  acquiesced  at  the  bidding  of  imperious  South  Carolina. 
The  same  effort  at  a  fu^estio  Jh/jsi  by  a  auppremw  vert  h  to  be 
.in  the  Bishop*^  account  of  the  Council  of  Loudon  in  1102  (not 
per*iiitenlly  as^^rts),  which  adopted  a  canon  forbidding  the 
sale  of  men  like  cattle.*  Bi>hop  Wilbei-force  bad  alluded  to  this  us 
a  rule  of  the  Church  which  should  be  ob?4erved  in  America,  and  Bishop 
Hofikins  makes  a  great  |)arade  of  his  8Uc(!e@&  in  demolishing  the  authority 
nf  %h^  canon  t  —  '^  I  took  the  pain^  to  look  into  the  real  state  of  tlie  roat« 
ter,  and  dii^covered  that  the  statement  w&§  founded  upon  a  mistake.'*  This 
^aitftak«'*  lies  in  the  fart  that  Archbi^hop  An^»lra,  who  prestdod  over 
I  OMJBcil,  ii>hurtly  aAerwarck  wrote  an  epi>tle  to  Archdeacon  William 
ifing  liini  certain  instructiomi  as  to  enforcing  its  decrees.  In  this,  he 
Llliat  the  canons  were  hastily  adopted,  and  that  <:ome  changes  were 
in  them*  As  his  inatructions  do  not  cover  the  one  forbidding 
dir  sale  of  men,  Bi*liap  Hopkins  boldly  style.^  the  canon  "  imaginary/* 
aya,  **Hfnce  ihis  suppostd  dtm  i-  of  ihe  ri)fnir}l  of  f^uidiin  reall/ 
lint*  to  nothing." 
Now  Binhop  HopklnB.  knowing  ttn^  niui'b,  tmi^i  ulsu  liuve  knowa 
at  thin  **i»upp(i*ed"  **  imaginary "  ciujon  rciita  on  the  autljority  of 
l*lfi*bii|>  Au»elm.  himself.  Our  only  ai'count  of  the  Council  is 
iTed  from  the  contem|K)r«ry  Badmer,  in  hiji  Hi$tor\a  Nmiwum, 
do«i  not  rive  ua  the  full  canon^  but  only  a  summary  or  series  of 

;  nva^tiani,  quo  hactenai  booiass  to  AsfUa 
^iari,  dciaoqM  ttlUteon*  fioirv 
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rabiicny  and  these  he  expressly  quotes  from  Anselm.*  The  letter  lo 
Archdeacon  William^  moreover,  is  exceedingly  short,  and  alludes  to  but 
five  out  of  the  thir^  canons  adopted  by  the  OounoiL  Are  we  there- 
fore to  conclude  that  Anselm,  as  quoted  by  Eadmer,  amused  himself 
with  manufacturing  the  other  ^ye  and  twenty  ^  imaginary  "  and  **  sup- 
posititious "  canons  ? 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  task  to  recount  and  ex- 
pose the  blunders  and  misstatements  of  Bishop  llopkins,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Goodwin  has  charitably  passed  many  of  them  by. 
Had  he,  indeed,  confined  himself  to  a  review  of  the  Vermont  prelate, 
his  book  would  have  been,  as  we  suggested  above,  a  woHl  of  superero- 
gation. Fortunately  he  has  not  done  so.  In  his  later  chapten  he 
takes  a  wider  range,  and  considers  slavery  in  its  political  and  social 
relations,  with  a  clearness  of  thought  and  precision  of  reasoning  which 
impart  a  permanent  value  to  his  book.*  These  chapters  are  well  worthy 
the  study  of  every  one  who  is  called  to  take  part,  as  all  citizens  of  the 
Bepublic  must,  in  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  questions  which, 
within  the  next  few  years,  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  country.  His 
vigorous  intellect  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  issues  which  have  been 
complicated  by  the  declamatory  artifices  of  innumerable  politidans; 
and  in  a  few  terse  sentences  he  disentangles  them  from  the  shams  in 
which  they  have  been  so  industriously  concealed.  Nowhere,  for  in- 
stance, have  we  seen  so  clear  and  condensed  a  presentation  of  the 
status  of  the  revolted  States,  or  of  our  rights  and  duties  with  respect 
to  them,  as  the  following:  — 

"  In  short,  then,  secession  took  no  State  out  of  the  Union,  either  as  a  ter- 
ritory or  as  a  pec^le ;  but,  as  a  political  organixation,  it  did  take  every  se- 
ceded State  oat  of  the  Union,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  left  the  State  no  organisa- 
tion in  the  Union,  and  the  organization  it  has  substituted  is  out  of  the  Union ; 
is,  de  jure^  spurious,  illegitimate,  unconstitutional,  null ;  and  de  facto^  hostile 
and  rebellious.  Neither  the  national  Constitution  nor  national  self-req^ect 
will  allow  the  United  States  government  to  recognize,  or  in  any  manner  to 
treat  with,  such  treasonable  organizations.  Such  a  recognition  would  itself 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  rebellious 
States  are  all  constitutionally  and  legally  in  the  Union ;  but,  in  order  to  re- 

*  Radmer,  Hist  Novor.,  Lib.  ill  p.  S7,  seqq.,  ap.  Wilkiitf,  Cone.  Britaa.  L  Wf. 
"  Cajas  concilii  seriem,  siciit  ab  eodem  patre  Anselmo  detcripta  ett»  haie  opcri 
imierere  non  inoongrtiiim  existairimas.  Scribit  iuu|iM  sic"  Then  follows  the 
sammary  of  thirty  canons.  Anselm  might  well  shrink  from  essaying  to  enforce  a 
canon  which  woald  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  whole  feadal  power  of  the  realm. 
Even  as  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  we  may  wonder  at  the  holdness  of  the  Coaa- 
dl  in  adopting  it.  We  have  seen  in  oar  own  day  how  prompt  are  slave-mongers  to 
resent  any  soch  numifestations  of  the  freedom  of  thoogfat  and  of  speech. 
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wmnm  ihut  poliiusU  fimeiiom  m  mflmberi  cf  the  Union,  ther  mu^  b«  or^D* 
mtd  df  MOMu  tfi  thi»  iense,  juid  so  far,  tiney  intnt  be  treAted  a«  *  TerritoriM.' 
Thk  Toor^tkmxnium  must  be  bMed  tipoa  flome  enabliiig  iM^tor  «oi]m»  Ic^tima^ 
h  mjui  the  govemment  of  the  United  Sute*.    And 

(lu  lifting  AuUaority  cftaQot,  without  aLk6unllty,  tw  for* 

UdJeu  U>  A^tyi^  nuih  ti^tiditiouii,  reslnctionSf  aud  modtsd  of  procedure  in  Ute 
{vroccsi  cif  reorganijeation,  as  ibe  Rebellton  it»elf  has  demoDstrated  to  be  Ab^ 
ioiiilelf  opceaiAiy  to  the  iiatiooAl  exbteocc,  the  oatioQAl  Untoii,  and  natioiiAl 

Id  eooclufioDt  we  canpot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Goodwin  had  not  at  the 
ttttfi  thrown  off  aJl  reference  to  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  given  ua  an  inde- 
pendeDt  work  upon  a  subject  which  he  hajB  ^hown  himself  so  well 
quAlilied  to  treat.  Vast  ma^se^  of  our  people  still  require  edueaiion  on 
thr  vital  qm-stiona  connected  with  slavery,  and  manj  thinking  men, 
nho  would  be  benefited  by  tlie  sturdy  and  imperviou;}  logic  of  our 
lylbor^  will  be  deterred  from  taking  up  hLa  Tolume  on  account  of  the 
coDtroremial  asfiect  anting  from  lii^  demolition  of  the  ihrice-ruuted 
Biabop  of  VermoDL 


8w—  f%€  Life  and  Timet  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart  By  WtLLTAlt 
L,  8to!fe.  Albany:  J,  MimaeU*  1865*  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xt. 
Md  555,  5i4. 

Tma  work  waa  planned  and  tii«  first  se^en  chapters  of  it  were 
writtesi  by  the  late  Colonel  William  I^  8 1  one,  sometime  editor  of  Ui6 
liiew  York  Commerdid  Advrriisrr,  and  favorably  known  as  the  authar 
of  m  lAfe  of  Joseph  Brant,  a  History  of  Wyoming,  and  some  othAf 
I  111  tha  departmant  of  Indian  biography*  At  hi^  death*  to  1844, 
aiMirripts  paired  into  the  po^tseasion  of  his  «on  of  the  same  name, 
rith  ibe  copiou«t  rnai(*riub  which,  with  mnch  difliculty  and  ex* 
tm  littd  t^ni*cti^d  for  his  long  meditated  Life  of  Johnaon,  and 
ikbiirU  eoflipriM^d  upward  of  five  ihoUKind  unpubli4ied  leilern*  The 
portion  nf  the  work  for  which  we  are  ind#'bt*;d  to  Colonel  Stone  Ulis 
aUiot  half  of  the  flrit  volume;  and  the  re><idue.  if  we  may  judge  from 
Ums  illt«nial  iividencts  afforded  by  a  compiiri^n  of  the  two  [tariJ^  \n%§ 
baan  mccnled  b  strict  accorrlance  witfi  ihe  ori^^inal  phtn.  The  ^lylti 
of  ibe  Mm  ii  %*ery  much  like  that  of  the  fatbor;  thnir  virws  of  the  char- 
■9l«r  of  Sir  Willtam  Johm^in  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  «5«*m 
to  be  kicndcal ;  and  ihe  same  cbamcteHtttics  of  plan  and  execuikMi  ara 
ap|Mf«at  kk  one  part  winch  we  noticf*  in  the*  other. 

Failing  to  reeogniae  the  broad  dtHttnction  In'twe^n  tnatorj  and  biogrt* 
pby«  the  aniHon  hm%e  gif en  uA  a  histoiy  of  the  iioust  of  Sir  William 
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Johnson,  rather  than  a  compact  and  well-digested  life  of  him.  If  we  re- 
memher  rightly,  his  name  does  not  occur  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  first 
two  hundred  pages ;  and  all  through  the  book  the  thread  of  the  Darra- 
tive  is  continually  disappearing  under  episodes  which  have  not  the  slight- 
est connection  with  him.  After  a  few  paragraphs  about  Johnson,  the 
reader  is  transported  without  warning  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Massachusetts, 
only  to  find  himself  the  next  moment  plunged  into  the  middle  of  an  ac- 
count of  something  which  happened  in  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  or 
threading  the  devious  mazes  of  New  York  politics.  In  reading  these 
volumes,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  one  of  our  old-fashioned  ordina- 
tion sermons,  in  which  th^  preacher  always  found  it  necessary  to  include 
an  account  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  with  some  reflections  on 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  whatever  might  be  the  chief  topic 
of  discourse.  With  the  immense  mass  of  inedited  materials  at  his  diit- 
posal,  Mr.  Stone  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  making  an  attractive 
book,  in  spite  of  a  want  of  picturesqueness  and  animation  in  his  style,  if 
he  had  contented  himself  with  simply  narrating  the  life  of  Johnson,  and 
delineating  his  character  with  such  reference  only  to  the  general  history 
of  the  country  as  might  be  needful  for  the  elucidation  of  his  proper  sub- 
ject That  Mr.  Stone  keeps  out  of  sight  the  less  reputable  transactions 
in  which  his  hero  was  concerned,  and  that  he  paints  him  in  ookirs 
brighter  than  a  strict  regard  to  historical  justice  will  warrant,  is  not  per- 
haps surprising,  but  it  diminishes  the  confidence  with  which  we  might 
otherwise  follow  bis  guidance.  The  partisan  spirit  too  often  exhibited, 
the  want  of  vigor  in  the  style,  the  number  of  the  digressions,  and  the 
length  to  which  the  work  is  extended,  must  prevent  its  becoming  popu- 
lar, or  holding  a  high  place  in  our  historical  literature. 

In  one  other  respect  Mr.  Stone  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate :  his 
volumes  are  among  the  worst  printed  books  which  it  has  been  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  read.  The  dropping,  improper  insertion,  or  transposition  of 
one  or  more  letters  in  a  word,  is  a  frequent  occurrence ;  and  even  when 
a  word  is  spelt  correctly,  it  is  in  several  important  instances  not  the 
word  intended,  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  obscured  by  the 
blunder.  Thus  we  find  ^  efiects  "  instead  of  ^  efforts,"  ^  advocated  "  in- 
stead of  "  adverted,"  "  mutually  "  instead  of  *'  mentally,"  •*  conforma- 
tion "  instead  of  ^  confirmation,"  ^  Siberia  "  instead  of  **  Silesia,"  and 
other  equally  gross  errors. 

William  Johnson  was  bom  at  Warrentown,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  derived  from  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable stock.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known,  and  it  is  probable 
that  not  much  care  was  bestowed  on  his  education,  though  there  is 
tome  reason  to  believe  that  kter  in  life  he  was  acquainted  with  French 
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jiiMl  German,  nnd  {terbaps  with  some  bnnicbea  of  natuml  science.  At 
ibc  ttge  uf  rwrnty-three  he  CJWne  to  this  country  on  the  invitation  of  h» 
nitclt*  Sir  Peter  Warren,  afterward  commander  of  the  naval  forces  at 
IJm  Mego  of  Louisburg*  and  an  admiral  in  the  British  eervice.  War- 
pm  \md  a  large  eetaic  in  New  Y'^ork,  and  the  managemeot  of  a  part  of 
it  wKs  ijitrualed  to  hia  nephew,  uho,  iminediately  after  laodint;;,  iixed 
hk  i«6idcnc«  on  the  Mohawk  Ri?er,  about  thirty  miles  west  (Vom  Al- 
bftity.  For  se vend  ycai*s  Juhn>on  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  main- 
ly to  lu»  uncle'ii  affairs  and  to  the  impj^vement  of  his  own  fortones, 
laally  acquiring  that  faniiUarity  with  the  Indian  chajacter  and  that 
icncc  QVrf  hiii  Indian  neighbors  which  subijequeDlly  made  him  one 
of  ihi*  chit' f  f>fX^onage;i  in  the  Coloniul  history. 

Kot  long  after  hi^  arrival  he  marned  ;  but  thi;}  part  of  his  life  h  in* 

volted  in  almost  as  much  obscurity  as  his  childhood^  and  we  know  only 

thU  his  wife  was  u  young  German  gIrU  who  died  in  a  few  yeani,  leaving 

ft  som  Sir  John  Jcihnson^  a  noted  Loyalist  of  the  Revolution,  and  two 

daitghterH,     Meanwhile  the  young  adventurer  was  slowly  riMng  into 

pQbkie  ooiice,  and  acquiring  a  wide-spread  reputation  by  hh  skilful 

aotia^fiient  of  various  negotiations  with  the  Indian^^;  and  in  1750,  the 

HPfiortasice  of  his  services   wai  recognized  by   his  appointment  ati  a 

nmiber  of  the  Provincial  Council.     Three  years  afterwani  he  was  still 

fanhcr  rewnrded  by  the  grant  of  Onondaga  Lake,  with  all  the  Iftiid 

arDUfvl  il  £br  a  width  of  two  miles.   Up  to  tliis  time  he  had  bad  no  militaiy 

eJipurirooe  l  hut  such  were  already  his  influence  and  hi.s  reputation  for 

ftbiUty  and  ifood  judgment,  that  when  Braddock,  in  the  spring  of  1755, 

piwuifd  hi«  four  ex[>editions  to  repel  the  encroskchments  of  the  French 

tm  ikm  English  frontier^  Johnson  was  ^elecled  to  command  the  foirctss 

to   operate   against  Crown    Point.     Con-^iderablo    delay  oc- 

in  making  the  necessary  pn^paration^ ;  and  it  wa.^  not  until  the 

tod  nf  Anfnst  that  hi*  little  army  of  thirty-four  hundred  men  reached 

of  Lake  George,  or  St*  Sacrament,  as  it  was  called   by  the 

It  was  composed  partly  of  Indians  and  partly  of  undia- 

Kg|UiDid  nJlitia  from  New  Mampshire,  Madsaehissetts.  and  Connecticut ; 

^^0k  MMMig  them  were  three  men  wlic^e  names  will  always  lill  an  hon- 
MUa  filacr  in  our  early  annals,  —  Ephraim  Wiltiama,  the  founder  of 
Wttlbna  Conegi*,  John  Stark,  and  li^racl  Putnam.     Having  reached 
Lake  Gftorget  Jnbn«>on  determined  to  clear  a  space  for  a  camp«  and  to 
•wait  the  taniy  arrival  of  his  artillery*  and  Injat-*.      Mean  while  U»e 
FnuDcIt  wrr^  not  inactive,  and  early  in  September  the  Baron  Die^kau, 
til  ex  M^ldicr,  who  had  been  intrusted  wiih  the  defences  of 

Ottwu   •  ......  determined  to  Tiikc  advantage  of  tlib  uufort^seen  d«kf. 

AoconTiJigly  he  a^ei^ndt^d  Lake  Cltaiaphiin  at  the  head  of  about  foofw 
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teen  hundred  men,  —  regulars,  Ganadiaag,  and  Indians,  -^  and,  enter- 
ing the  Sooth  Bay,  landed  not  far  fh>m  the  spot  where  Whitehall  now 
stands,  with  the  design  of  making  a  night  attack  on  Fort  Edward. 
Through  some  blunder  of  the  guides  the  par^  took  the  wrong  road,  and 
instead  of  mtrrching  direct  upon  the  fort,  they  found  themaelTes  at  night- 
fall some  distance  on  the  waj  to  Lake  George.  InformatioD  of  the 
advance  of  the  French  soon  reached  Johnson's  camp,  and  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  8th  of  September  Ck>lonel  Williams  was  sent  with  a  tiioa- 
sand  or  twelve  hundred  men,  partly  militia  and  partly  Indians,  to 
relieve  the  threatened  fort  Marching  without  those  precautions 
which  experience  should  have  taught  them  were  needful,  they  toon  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  after  a  short  and  sharp  fight  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men,  includ- 
ing WOliams  himself,  and  Hendrick  the  Mohawk  chie^  a  man  ▼ener- 
able  in  years,  and  held  in  just  esteem  as  a  prudent  and  sagacioas 
counsellor  and  a  faithful  friend  of  the  English. 

If  this  first  success  had  been  instantly  followed  up,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Johnsons's  little  force  in  the  neighboring  camp  would  have 
been  utterly  routed ;  but  the  Canadian  Indians  held  back.  Time  was 
thus  afforded  for  the  fugitives  to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  for 
Johnson  to  make  some  hasty  preparations  for  defence*.  In  a  few  hours, 
however,  the  battle  commenccMl,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  which  lasted 
for  five  hours,  the  French  were  put  to  flight,  leaving  Dieskau  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  ip  the  hands  of  the  New  England  troops.  Johnson  also 
had  been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  ;  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  We 
would  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  this  battle,  nor  of  the  part 
which  Johnson  took  in  it ;  but  it  will  be  generally  conceded,  we  think, 
that  the  chief  credit  should  be  awarded  to  General  Lyman,  who  was 
second  in  command,  and  that  the  British  Ministry  were  somewhat  ex- 
travagant in  their  exultations  over  a  victory  which  was  not  followed  up 
by  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  sole  object  of  the  campaign.  Never* 
theless,  Johnson  was  made  a  Baronet,  and  received  a  grant  of  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  the  following  November;  and  shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  **  Colonial  Agent  and  sole  Superintendent 
of  all  the  Affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern  Indians.* 
After  the  battle  he  suffered  the  autumn  to  slip  away  in  inactivity,  eon* 
tenting  himself  with  building  a  fort,  called  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  on  the  spot  where  a  large  and  fitthioiiable 
hotel  now  stands ;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  he  disbanded  his 
army,  with  the  exception  of  six  hundred  men,  who  were  left  to  garri* 
•on  the  new  fort,  and  then  returned  home* 
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During  the  next  two  or  three  jean^  he  tor»k  do  active  part  in  th« 
■UilBrf  opnuiiona  which  werp  Iwjjjuidly  carried  on,  but  devotee]  him- 
illf  to  Ui0  more  oongenlal  dutit«s  of  a  chnl  ftJix^tiaunry.  and  the  man* 
■gwntPl  of  various  negotiations  with  the  Indiana.     In  the  spring  of  i 
I7M  be  heU  a  couoed  at  Onondnga,  which  wa^  attended  by  repre^l 
of  lite  Six  Nation^  the  Shuwaiieiie,  and  tlie  Dc]aware«,    Tbi  * 
^  council  w*;re  lo  {>er«^aade  the  Delaware.*  lo  lay 
I  Itoc  I  u  they  bad  taken  up  agi^in^t  the  settler?*  of  Penn* 

AvlvmaiA,  and  to  induce  ibe  Indiann  to  join  in  the  pmpoeed  expedition 
w^fmm^  the  French  po&i»  on  Lake  Ontario.  By  the  exercUe  of  mucb 
ildll  mod  adrokneaft  on  the  part  of  Jolinsou,  both  obj<;et^  wtre  fully  at- 
iu^oi^  and  the  way  was  opened  for  two  other  coonoib  in  the  aama  I 
yaar«  ai  tiia  lail  of  which  a  reconciliation  of  the  Delawares  of  the  Saa*^ 
widi  ibe  Engliab  wa«  eflft^cied,  and  a  definitive  treaty  of 
t  wai  oociclttded.     In  the  following  year,  however,  the  Six  Na^ 

who  had  begun  to  waver  in  Uieir  artachraenl  to  the  Englishf  1 
f  ctf  aJi  hf^ttntion  and  doubt,  and  sent  a  large  delegation  to  Can* 
ada  lo  aake  pence  with  the  French  governor.    To  counteract  the  evila ' 
whidi  be  anticipated  from  this  step,  Johnson  futnmoned  a  new  council 
lamaei  in  Jtine«  and  by  much  exertion  he  persuaded  the  Indians  either 
la  ppnain  neutral  or  to  renew  their  alliance  with  the  EnglifJu  and  to 
Mar  actively  into  the  contest*     In  tlieae  ncgptiationa,  in  orgunixingl 
;  *Mit  war  parties  Mgiut»!*t  the  French^  and  in  conducting  tn 
nnimporiant  o|^>erHtions  in  tl»e  field,  be  found  abundant 
aocttpatioffi  until  the  summer  of  1759«  when  be  aocoapanicd  the  ex])o- 
dWoo  f4  Grntinl  Prideaux  against  Fort  Niagara, 
Oa  tba  deaib  of  that  otHeer^  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  the 
on  the  ll)tb  of  July,  while  directing  the  aiegc,  Johnson  siio- 
lo  the  chief  command.     Tlie  Httnck  waa  pressed  by  the  neir  J 
with  unabated  vigor ;  and  be  soon  signalized  himadf  by  a  bold 
sfol  movenient»  reBolting  in  the  total  defeat  of  a  strong  tiody 
flf  FfWDcb  and  Indiana  who  were  adrancing  to  rpjieve  the  fort-     Leav^ 
lif  a  ittlRdtnl  force  to  hold  the  garrii^n  in  dieek,  h«  marched  out  oa 
iba  tiftli  to  give  battle  to  the  approuching  enemy ;  and  aAer  a  briak^ 
and  widl^^fDCtcd  fire  of  musketry,  he  charged  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayottety  aaptniiitg  a  hirge  number  of  prisont^rtn  among  whom  was  tha 
Frandb  commnnder*  &L  d'Aubry,  and  utterly  dtspaiatag  tba  rema 
•f  ihe  an  '^ '  !  aame  evening  hn  suuimoited  the  fort  to  summdari 

•ad  llMt  n  >ug  be  had  the  sAtl^faction  of  taking  pOBSo«8loo 

Ilia  fanooa  poai,  the  last  itn^fortiuit  link  in  the  chain  of  fortii  hy  which 
^  Fraodi  had  tought  to  unite  their  poseeiaioug  on  the  St.  Lawrenoa 
atlb  tlmaa  &&  LottiUana.     Immedtaltdy  aArrwardt  the  r^mininiiig 
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between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  Venango,  Pre^ne  Isle,  and  Le  Bceuf, 
were  evacuated  and  blown  up ;  and  having  made  some  necessary  re- 
pairs on  the  captured  fort,  Johnson  returned  home,  justly  proud  of  the 
victory  which  be  had  achieved. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  he  founded  the  settlement  not 
far  from  Schenectady  called  Johnstown,  which  afterward  became  his 
own  place  of  residence ;  and  at  a  little  later  period  be  joined  General 
Amherst  with  a  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  siege  of  MontreaL  The  next  year  we  find  him  still  more  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  and  even  making  a  journey 
80  far  west  as  Detroit,  fbr  the  purpose  of  holding  a  grand  coundL  His 
mission  was  crowned  with  success ;  and  after  holding  several  smaller 
councils  on  the  way,  he  reached  his  place  of  destination  on  the  dd 
of  September,  1761.  Here  he  was  at  once  waited  on  by  delegations 
from  the  various  Western  tribes,  and  on  the  9th  the  council  opened. 
Its  result  was  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  tlie  Indians 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  grievances  which  had  hitherto  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  frontier. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  in  1763,  he  took  active 
measures  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  armed  his  own  tenantry,  and  erected  a  strong  stockade  at  Johnson 
Hall,  flanked  by  two  stone  towers.  By  the  exercise  of  all  his  personal 
influence,  enforced  no  doubt  by  these  defensive  steps,  he  firmly  attached 
^y^  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  £ngli>h,  and,  to  cite  his  own  words,  pre- 
served the  frontiei*s  of  New  York  **  and  the  important  communication 
to  Ontario,  both  of  which  must  have  inevitably  fallen  but  for  their  fidel- 
ity." Similar,  if  less  important,  negotiations  occupied  most  of  his  time 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life ;  and  when  not  thus  en- 
gaged, he  found  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  private  affairs.  He  did  not  overlook  in  the  mean  time 
his  duties  a'^  a  member  of  the  council,  nor  the  interests  of  his  growing 
settlement  at  Johnstown ;  and  by  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill  and  a  church, 
and  in  various  other  ways,  he  endeavored  to  promote  its  welfare  and  to 
attract  to  it  new  settlers. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  a  great  and  final  struggle  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  motlier  country  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  much  longer  for  any  one  to  remain  neutral,  Johnson  hesi- 
tated and  wavered,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful  which 
side  he  would  have  taken  when  the  line  was  finally  drawn.  On  the 
one  hand,  Mr.  Stone  unhesitatingly  expresses  the  opinion,  that,  ^  had  he 
lived  until  it  was  necessary  to  have  taken  a  decided  stand,  he  would 
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h^vm  hoUllf  evpouaed  the  caas€  of  the  Colonies**'    Oo  the  other  band, 

i^Acs  him  araong  the  Americjiti  Lciyalists  »nd  there,  we 

I  in  llie  *^nd  have  be«n  found.     But  death  closed  his  ca- 

re«!r  tiejore  the  war  had  actually  begun  and  the  po^iition  of  every  man 

had  become  clearly  defined* 

Still  t^tiiiuing,  through  ail  the  stress  of  the  times,  the  maDagemeiit 
^  r^  he  probably  owed  his  last  brief  illness  to  a  too  ener- 

^      ^  rice  uf  his  duties.     Wben  the  Six  Nationt:^  heard  of  the 

(Miibreak  on  the  Virginia  frontier  known  as  CresapV  war,  and  of  tha 
onpfovokod  murder  of  Logan's  family*  a  strong  feeliDg  of  revenge  was 
I'Xctted  amung  mmiy  of  the  younger  warriors,  while  the  ulder  chiefs 
were  tlllrd  wiih  alarm  lest  the  friendly  relalioiis  which  ihey  had  ^o  long 
mainlaiued  with  thr?  pt'ople  of  New  York  iihould  be  \  ioleutly  ruptured* 
Accordingly  they  expressed  a  wish  to  Johnson  for  a  council  to  deliber- 
■10  OQ  the  exii^llng  »Lute  of  affairs ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1774,  tliey 
iMiieiiibW  a  I  Johnson  Hall  to  the  number  of  about  i*ix  hundred.  Three 
Or  four  flu)  J*  were  occupied  with  the  customnry  preliminaries ;  and  on 
Ibe  ]  Idi,  Johuttou  addi-e->sed  them  for  about  two  hour^,  endeavoring  to 
*oolli«  their  iixa5|i«fration,  and  to  cement  the  existing  peace,  by  all  those 
-  which  he  had  le*iraed  60  well  how  to  urge.  Scarcely  had 
and  the  crowd  dij^per^,  before  be  was  i^'tzed  by  a  violent 
AttAck  of  die  dysentery,  wliich  terminated  fatally  at  an  early  hour  in 
tlie  evening*  It  lias  e^omt^timei  been  asderied,  on  the  strt!ngih  of  local 
Inuiltioa,  that  his  death  wa.<^  caused  by  his  own  hand ;  but  thi:^  ^tory  u 
^:  I  by  hi8  biographer,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 

.  iig  it.  Johnson,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  old  man  ;  but  his 
kfolUi  liad  been  K*riou?ly  impaired,  he  had  long  su^ered  from  hid  wound, 
and  ii  is  known  that  he  was  unwell  when  the  council  met.  Under 
ibefw  cin*umstimceft,  it  h  probable  that  the  exertion  of  !«peaking  fo  long 
in  thi!  open  air,  under  a  July  sun,  added  to  his  anxiety  at  the  rondttion 
of  pnblie  affiiir^  was  too  grrat  for  him,  and  that  this  was  the  imm<*diate 
caniM!  of  his  death.  Two  days  aAerward,  his  body  was  borne  to  its 
iBtl  resttng*pb  h  the  altar  of  the  village  church,  followed  bj 

bit  n^fgfiborff  1  at  council  with  which  he  had  so  recently  been 

hi  00^ 

Tlu..    ...     'i  illiam  JohnNm  was  in  several  respects  a  remarkable 

man,  and  thai  his  life  well  deserfea  to  be  written,  will  bo  conceded  by 

all  who  are  familiar  with  our  later  Colon Inl  history.     He  had  a  rare 

|t>irrr  of  adaptation,  and  no  other  sul»jert  uf  Great  Britain  on  thl^ 

ic-4ii  evtir  acquired  or  malnfatned  so  ftrong  an  inffuencr  over  the 

^      Thl4  InJlumce  he  owed  in  part  to  the  facility  with  which  he 

til  tbetr  feelkiigN  and  titt^«d  his  words  and  a^ons  to  their 
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habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fair- 
ness of  his  dealings  with  them.  In  spite  of  some  traditions  which  im- 
ply that  he  was  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  manner  of  acquiring 
land-grants  from  them,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  defrauded  them 
in  a  single  transaction,  or  that  his  large  property  was  amassed  by  dis- 
honest means.  To  tbis  praise,  we  think,  he  is  fiadrly  entitled ;  and  such 
rare  honesty  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  impress  his  semi-barbarous 
neighbors.  The  influence  which  he  had  thus  acquired  was  in  general 
widely  used,  and  was  on  many  occai^ions  of  great  advantage  to  the  Eng- 
lish Colonists.  It  must,  however,  always  be  a  cause  of  shame  and  re- 
gret that  he  organised  scalping  parties  among  the  Indians,  and  that  he 
did  not  endeavor  to  soften  the  atrocities  of  Indian  warfare. 

When  we  turn  from  Johnson's  management  of  Indian  affiiirs  to  his 
military,  political,  and  private  life,  we  find  little  evidence  of  superior 
abilities,  and  nothing  to  sh6w  a  high  moral  tone.  As  a  soldier,  his  most 
important  and  creditable  achievement  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara ; 
9A  a  politician,  he  took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussions^  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution ;  and  his  domestic  relations  were  disreputable, 
though  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
If  he  owed  little  to  his  early  education,  he  doubtless  owed  much  to  his 
uncle's  patronage ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
those  best  suited  to  call  out  the  strong  points  of  his  character. 


9.  —  HUtorical  View  of  the  American  Revolution,  By  Georob 
Washington  Greene,  Author  of  **  Historical  Studies,"  "  Bio- 
graphical Studies,"  etc  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1865.  16ma 
pp.  459. 

Mr.  Greene  has  long  been  known  to  our  readers  as  a  careful  and 
accurate  student  of  history,  and  as  an  able  and  scholarly  writer ;  and  in 
bis  life  of  his  grandfather,  in  Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biography, 
he  early  gave  evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  studied  our 
Revolutionary  annals.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  a  further  proof 
of  his  ability  to  deal  with  that  portion  of  our  history,  and  bears  in  every 
part  the  marks  of  ripe  and  various  culture.  It  comprises  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  read  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  this  city,  in  the 
winter  of  1863,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  lectures,  appar- 
ently printed  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  originally  prepared. 
The  subject  is  one  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  requirements  of  a  miscellaneous  audience.  Apart  fron 
the  interest  which  it  must  always  have  for  every  American,  there  are 
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iii«itf  ai^pectd  Qiider  which  it  mny  be  considered!,  and  soch  opportu- 
tj  for  %ariou<)  tr^fttment,  withtint  fvcr  fnliguing  llie  hearer  witli  a 
linute  narmttve  or  perplexing  him  with  nn  intricate  course  of  rejwon^ 
Ig.  that  uo  one  of  onlinarj  knowkdgL^  and  t^et  can  fail  of  making  his 
ctuTf^s  attractive*  Of  the^  advantages  Mr.  Greene  hns  known  how 
avail  himself;  and  he  has  produced  a  series  of  lectiin?8  which  must 
Dt  otAy  hnve  been  listened  to  with  pleaMire  and  profit,  but  which  in 
fieir  publit>hed  form  ought  to  be  received  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
favor*  Without  attempting  to  present  our  Revolutionary  struggle  un- 
der any  new  aspects,  or  to  bring  forward  any  new  facia,  be  has  judi- 
ciously chosen  his  special  topics,  and  illustrated  them  by  a  copious  learn- 
ing and  a  wi*e  selection  of  arguments,  while  the  leading  events  in  the 
liis4ory  of  the  war  are  harmoniously  gix)uped  and  concisely  narrated. 
The  style,  if  seldom  fervid  and  eloquent,  is  always  clear  and  idiomatic, 
and  i«  for  llie  mo^^t  part  compact  and  nervous* 

The  first  leclun*  i^  devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the 
volatioQ,  the  chief  of  which  Mr.  Greene  finds  in  the  nature  of  tbe 
system  itself;  the  gross  ignorance  as  to  the  Colonies  pnv 
in  England,  even  among  the  governing  cla^««@es ;  and  in  the 
cter  of  the  political  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  municipal 
atUutions,  wbicli  the  Coloni^t^  brought  over  with  them.  These 
kiMeii  ma  he  abundantly  $howa,  would  sooner  or  later  have  pro- 
duced a  violent  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  country^ 
*'lof  tlie  colonial  sy^^tera  would  have  led  to  a  coUiftion  of  interests ; 
ignorance  to  ill-directed  attempts  at  coercion ;  the  sentiment  of 
able  rights  fostered  by  Englif^h  institutions  to  firm  and  resolute 
ttasce.*^  But  their  efiTective  opeiration  was  hastened  by  the  con- 
"iorrencc  of  two  other  cau&e^,  —  the  pressure  of  taxation  iu  England* 
and  ^  tbe  fact  that,  in  her  war  upon  the  freedom  of  colonial  industry, 
Kc»i;land  was  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  her  own  political  ^y^item*" 

llavtug  thus  analysed  the  pnncipa]  causes  of  the  Eevdution,  Mr. 
Grrwtia  ptviceeds  in  bis  second  lecture  to  glance  at  the  variouei  [fhasM 
I  rogress  was  marked,  tracing  in  rapid  outline  the  history 

t!  5  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  through  ihe  sue- 

eeaftive  citages  of  legiidadve  oppression  and  popular  remonslnuice,  down 
» llie  ftntt  art  of  armed  rcMi^iance,  and  then,  in  a  few  weU*con§idered 
iplu«,  exhibiting  the  viirious  fortunes  of  th^  war,  to  tiie  final  con* 
KimaBalion  in  the  IN-acc  of  Pari!*. 

In  bis  thit^  and  fourth  lectures  he  enters  roofe  dlreeily  on  his  t*ub> 
jtct,  and  iTt&aii  of  the  C^ingrf^s^  of  the  Ileimtiitioii  and  of  the  Stat« 
GovennnenCiu  Afler  »  brief  account  of  tbe  ▼arioui  ftuempu  as  colonial 
wliidi  prt!ct?dc?d  tlm  vvtxT,  he  fiasDcs  is  rvfkw  lli«  various  acts  of 
TOU  CI.  —  ItO.  208.  U 
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Congress  down  to  the  Declaration  of  lodependeDce ;  and  in  the  fourth 
lecture  he  describes  the  organization  of  tlie  State  governments,  indicating 
the  various  features  common  to  all  of  them. 

The  pext  two  lectures  deal  with  the  Finances  and  Diplomacy  of 
the  Revolution,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  of 
the  course.  The  substance  of  them,  however,  has  been  so  recently 
printed  and  so  widely  circulated  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
that  very  little  needs  to  be  said  of  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Greene  has  given  a  very  clear  and  admirable  summary 
of  the  principal  financial  and  diplomatic  transactions,  awarding  praise 
where  it  is  justly  due,  and  pointing  out  the  unfortunate  blunders  which 
were  committed,  and  that  nowhere  else  is  there  so  good  a  view  of  this 
2>art  of  his  subject  in  a  form  so  compact  and  so  easily  accessible. 

The  next  three  lectures  relate  chiefly  to  military  affairs,  and  treat  of 
the  army,  the  campaigns,  and  the  foreign  element  of  the  Revolution. 
In  them  the  reader  will  find  a  well-digested  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  and  of  the  various  acts  of  Congress  affecting  it,  a  sat- 
isfactory, though  brief  sketch  of  the  different  campaigns,  and  a  merited 
recognition  of  the  important  services  rendered  by  Lafayette,  Steuben, 
and  other  foreign  officers  during  the  most  important  period  of  the  war. 

The  tenth  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  Martyrs  of  the  Revolution,  and 
contains  more  or  less  extended  notices  of  Otis,  Quincy,  Warren,  Na- 
than Hale,  and  Isaac  Hayne,  and  of  the  thousands  of  nameless  victims  of 
the  prison-ships  and  other  places  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  of  war. 

The  last  two  lectures  are  on  the  Literature  of  the  Revolution,  com- 
prising specimens  of  both  the  prose  and  poetry  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
with  some  account  of  the  principal  writers  and  a  judicious  estimate  of 
the  general  character  of  their  productions. 

An  Appendix  of  fifteen  pages  gives  us  a  ^  Chronological  Outline  ** 
of  American  history  from  the  settlement  of  Canada  to  the  year  1783,  a 
"  List  of  Gf'neral  Officers  at  the  Commencement  and  Close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,"  several  statistical  tables  of  the  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  an  Address  to  Greneral  Greene 
from  the  officers  under  his  command,  recommending  retaliation  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  Colonel  Hayne. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  topics  discussed  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ju- 
diciously Mr.  Greene  has  laid  out  his  plan ;  and  his  execution  of  it  is  not 
less  praisewoilhy.  No  one  can  read  the  volume,  we  think,  without  find- 
ing in  it  a  pledge  of  the  learning  and  candor  with  which  our  author  will 
discharge  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  long-promised  selection  from  the 
writings  of  General  Greene,  and  without  feeling  a  deep  regret  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  should  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  publication  of  that  important  worL 
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1(1, —  77i€  Mlitiu  of  tlie  United  SuUes.      What  it  hat  Ueru 
ihoM  he.     8vo.     Boston.     18GL     pp.  130. 


Wfait  it 


T»R  oathor  of  this  pamphlet  evidently  bring?  to  his  faak  Fome  pep- 
■qua]  ncperieooe,  a«  well  as  very  definite  opinions  upon  the  presient  de- 
feets  and  fucure  needs  of  our  militia  system,  or  want  of  if^ystem  ;  and  be 
has  fortified  hi^  opinions  by  a  formidable  array  of  testimony,  drawn 
ffom  dtich  a  wide  variety  of  sources*  en^bracing,  tta  it  seems  to  a  cur- 
iorj  inspection,  all  the  moi^t  accredited  and  competent  autboritif^  from 
the  earlie*»t  dnys  of  the  Union  down  to  Governor  Andrew's  Me:3sage  in 
18€i,  that  be  appears  to  be  jugtitied  in  assuming  tbem  to  be  not  hu 
idooei  hut  the  result  of  the  best  experience  that  we  have  upon  the  sub- 
ject Whether  lie  haa  fully  eftabhshed  liis  position  in  idl  ita  details  or 
Dot,  it  i«  clear  that  he  h««  collected  many  of  the  roateriaU  indispen?able 
to  a  thorough  study  of  fhi«  momentous  and  impending  question,  and 
not  hitherto  ficcessible  without  great  labor,  —  and  for  tliia,  at  Ica^t,  he 
dfiMfTfe  the  thanks  of  nil  good  citizens.  From  reports  and  memoirs, 
fipofn  letters  and  Fpeechc^  swittered  through  many  volume.^  from  all 
torte  of  uttemncejs  official  and  ca>jual*  he  has  brought  together  a  ma**? 
of  docamrntarr  evideoce  of  the  best  kind  upcm  a  variety  of  points 
eotifitfcted  with  the  militia  sy^Etem.  We  have  here»  in  their  own  words 
iifilniona  of  Washington,  John  Adama,  Jefferson*  Franklin,  Kt»oJc» 
Oallies,  HNmillon*  Mndi-on,  Gerry,  8cott,  Harrison,  and  many  oth«.^r 
pOiUma  of  Fpecial  experience  at  borne  and  abroad,  bearing  upon  the 
dUToviit  details  of  the  plan  advocated  by  our  author. 

Bit  |io*itIonfi  are  briefly  as  follows.  We  need  ^*  for  the  common  de- 
i  •*  an  organiz«'d  miliEnry  forre,  which  should  consist  in  pan  of  a 
I  Blanding  army,  hut  mo*tly  of  militia.  This  militia  cannot  be  proj>* 
eiy  MippUed  by  vohmterr?*;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  b  it  worth  while  to 
^li  and  equip  allof  tlie  population  who  are  capable  of  military  w*rvicc. 
But    *  '  •      *     j|,|  consist  of  n  select  body,  —  the  principles 

of  •-  in  certain  limitM*  to  the  State  jiutliority,  —  to 

bt  paid  for  liic  timr  uctiially  in  service,  uniformly  orgnnisft-d  antl  disci. 
flinod*  and  fiubject  to  a  rigid,  unift»rm  codi*!^  and  of  cour<<e  to  Federal 
ilpttiom  though  not  o^cered  ordinarily  by  the  general  government. 
Bo  ocquie^cea  in  the  election  of  officers  by  the  men  whom  they  are 
to  oootlBaDd  as  an  unavoidable  evil, —  evil,  not  becaui^  ihr  officertt 
I  eho«en  arc  neceAparily  worse  than  if  oilicrwise  ap|»oiriied,  but  be- 
of  the  fahie  rebiliou  thus  created  l>etween  the  tMimmaiider  and 
dit  Qatwnanded.  lie  would  ob\iate  itc  bad  effectft,  first  by  a  State  ex> 
ttuifiMtiotfi,  aitd  fcewmdly  by  a  Hy*tem  of  Federal  in*pcrtion  ;  and  ho 
TcoamnMmd^  for  this  parpc^e,  IM  well  a^  for  the  sike  ot   urnf'uruurr  tti 
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eseeDtials  throughout  the  militia,  (in  his  view  indispensable  to  high 
efficiency,)  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Militia  Staff,  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  carrying  into  effect  the  direction  of  the  Constitution  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  ^  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,"  by  prescribing  uniform  rules  of  organization 
and  discipline,  and  enforcing  attention  to  them.  This  last  clause,  re- 
lating to  discipline,  seems  to  have  remained  hitherto  inoperative.  Yet  it 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  general  authority  to  call  out  the 
militia,  and  is  properly  connected  with  it ;  for  the  barren  privilege  of 
recommending  a  form  of  discipline  to  the  States,  without  a  coextensive 
provision  for  enforcing  it,  is  futile.  Either  the  right  of  the  general 
government  is  superfluous,  and  the  common  defence  may  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  State  action,  or  else  this  right  should  be  made  a  reality  by 
supplying  the  means  for  its  exercise.  If  the  general  government  may 
'^  call  out "  the  militia,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  make  sure,  in  advance  of 
actual  need,  that  there  is  a  mxliUa^  worthy  of  the  name,  to  call  out. 

The  slackness  of  our  fathers  was  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  not  unnatural  dread  of  standing  armies  to  everything  that 
had  the  look  of  fixed  organization,  or  that  tended  to  produce  an  esprit 
de  corpsj  or  to  furnish  a  ready,  compact  weapon  to  a  possible  usurper. 
And  the  democratic  instinct  against  centralization,  and  in  favor  of  in- 
dividual action,  of  rotation  in  office,  of  improvised  administration,  was 
aided  perhaps  as  time  went  on  by  an  apprehension  similar  in  effect, 
though  of  different  origin,  among  the  opposite  political  party,  —  the 
dread  of  a  democratic  despotism  on  the  French  model.  There  is  some 
foundation  for  such  fears  ;  an  efficient  army,  whether  of  regulars  or  of 
militia-men,  is  more  dangerous  than  an  inefficient  one.  And  while 
everything  that  goes  to  weaken  organization  goes  so  far  to  diminish 
efficiency  for  good,  a  state  of  real  disorganization  under  a  show  of  sys- 
tem is  merely  dangerous,  without  any  counterbalancing  advantage.  A 
militia  that  cannot  fight  cannot  be  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  an  intriguer, 
but  neither  can  it  be  a  shield  against  him  ;  and  if  it  encourage  a  false 
reliance,  it  is  only  a  snare.  But  such  fears  are  not  very  potent  now. 
We  shall  hardly  bear  of  them,  except  as  a  cover  to  the  little  ambitions 
of  little  side  interests.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  torpor  has  al- 
ways been  the  obstinate  optimism  of  our  people,  too  careless  or  too  busy 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  danger,  —  at  least  that  it  is  real  enough  to 
justify  the  certain  trouble  and  expense  of  preparation  to  meet  it.  A 
real  militia  would  sadly  interfere  with  business  ;  the  militia  accordingly 
became  simply  an  idle  pageant.  Probably  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons are  disabused  of  this  amiable  weakness  for  some  time  to  come. 
And  the  States-right  feeling  is  not  likely  at  present  to  form  any  sen* 
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tmpetltmeut  in  ihe  minds  of  tlioughtAil  men*  —  not  because  of  the 
apcrftf}'  s>et  of  ihe  tide  towards  centra] Nation,  but  because  our  fa- 
s' fiiitlj  in  the  people  hai»  become  sight  to  us.  We  have  belie%*cd  that 
ftl  interest  of  each  man  and  each  section  of  the  country  was  the 
hiSereet  of  all  and  of  eveiy  part,  and  that  the  people  generallj  were 
Uglitened  enough  to  perceive  this ;  and  acting  upon  thw  belief^  we  have 
il  true.  We  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  this  coiufvi* 
i  airaogement  that  presupposes  rt  to  be  false, 
ny  other  8ugge>tions  of  obvious  importance  are  made  by  oiir 
athor,  all  looking  to  the  same  end  of  a  comparatively  sismall  body  of 
Hiiformly  disciplined  militia,  with  a  large  latent  force  to  fall  back  upon. 
i»ng  these  suggestions  is  that  of  the  general  introduction  of  elemen- 
^  Imtj  drill  into  schooU  a  meiisurc  commended  by  inde{icndent  'ad  van* 
taged,  and  to  which  we  hear  of  no  valid  objection.  He  i^  opposed  to 
Stale  mtlitary  academies,  as  not  only  uneconomtcal,  but  m  tending  to 
|iltMiiot€  fiectional  feeling  and  military  crotchets,  The«e  and  other 
poiiita  we  do  not  undertake  to  discuss.  Whether  the  plitn  propo.«ed  \% 
in  aO  ita  details  perfect,  or  how  nearly  perfect,  it  h  not  our  province  to 
•ay.  But  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  main  principle  i<  sound,  and 
ironby  of  general  mtenlion.     Probably  this  is  all  that  our  author  would 
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1.  —  Th€  Origin  of  Human  Haces  and  the  Antupjttty  of  Man  dedHced 
from  thi  Thtory  of''  Natural  Selection"    By  Ai.fh£D  K,  WiXLAOK.  [ 
la  the  Anthropological  Review.     May,  1864* 

Ma.  Wai^lace,  in  \\m  very  well-written  e8.<^ay,  make*  an  !rofK>r- 
eoniributioa  towards  the  cleuring  up  of  the  great  controversy/ 
of  the  Monogenisi*  and  the  Polygenist?*.  The  firmest  argument  of 
thorn  who  advocate  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  \\m  been  that 
everywhere  in  hisiory  the  evidence  of  the  permanence  of  human  type* 
meets  ntf  The  differenc^e*  that  we  cjin  positively  trace  to  variation  are 
^wsya  most  in«fignificant  in  amount  compared  with  the  entreme  diflPer- 
eneei  llmt  ct\$U  and  that  srem  to  have  exij^ed,  $ide  by  ^ide,  perhaps 
ill  the  mam  country,  a^  far  back  a^  our  evidence  reachetL  The  mono- 
B&A(  **eatitiot  show  in  a  jfiingle  ca^  that  at  any  former  epoch  the  well- 
ked  imrietieA  of  mankind  approximated  more  cloMsly  than  they  do 
nt  day.^  Now  this  though  but  negative  evidence,  Atill 
rlly  against  tlie  advocate  of  unity.  AAer  Ibuming  to  hia 
genml  irgtimcnts  in  favor  of  variation,  the  poly  gem- 1  ran  always  ask  1 1 
^ Wbj  then  do  w*r  fu  vrr  Rflzr  variotioa  in  the  act?     Wliy  need 
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divergence  of  tjpes  of  which  you  speak  have  taken  place  wholly  in  the 
dark  background  of  pre-historical  times,  so  that  we  only  know  it  by  its 
results  ?  Will  you  pretend  that  the  causes  of  variation  are  no  longer 
active? "  To  such  questions  as  these,  the  monogenist  can  make  no  re- 
ply, so  that  the  problem  still  remains  an  unsolved  one.  Mr.  Wallace, 
however,  thinks  that  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection  supplies  an 
answer  to  them,  and  shows  that  in  mankind  the  causes  of  variation  are 
no  longer  active,  by  pointing  out  that  any  further  physical  change 
must  be  checked  as  soon  as  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  These  con- 
diuuns  are  given  when  man's  affections  and  intellect  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  make  of  him  a  truly  social,  instead  of  a  solitary  or  a  merely 
gregarious  being. 

Among  the  brutes,  the  individual  is  self-dependent  and  isolated.  If 
through  any  cause  he  finds  himjtelf  out  of  harmony  with  the  medium 
which  he  inhabits,  he  must  almost  inevitably  perish,  and  those  only  of 
his  relations  who  are  better  fitted  for  their  circumstances  than  he  will 
survive.  But  their  superior  gifh  are  of  no  assistance  to  him.  He  is 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  personal  resources.  If,  being  an  herbiv- 
orous animal,  he  is  a  little  sick,  and  has  not  fed  well  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  herd  is  then  pursued  by  a  beast  of  prey,  our  poor  invalid  inevitably 
falls  a  victim.  So  in  a  carnivorous  animal,  the  least  deficiency  of  vigor 
prevents  its  capturing  food,  and  it  soon  dies  of  starvation.  There  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  mutual  assistance  between  adult  brutes  which  ena- 
bles them  to  tide  over  a  period  of  sickness.  Neither  is  there  any  divis- 
ion of  labor;  each  must  fulfil  qU  the  conditions  of  its  existence;  and 
therefore  Natural  Selection  keeps  all  up  to  a  pretty  uniform  standard.  In 
this  way,  if  circumstances  require  it,  the  features  of  the  race  as  a  whole 
may  come  to  change  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  The  stock 
will  now  be  represented  entirely  by  the  descendants  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate individuals,  and  will  have  inherited  the  peculiarities  to  which  then 
owed  their  success. 

<^  But  in  man,  as  we  now  behold  him,  this  is  different  He  is  social 
and  sympathetic."  All  the  members  of  a  community  profit  by  the  gifts 
of  any  one  member,  and  the  deficiencies  of  any  one  member  may  be 
made  up  to  him  from  the  common  wealth.  *^  In  the  rudest  tribes  the 
sick  are  assisted  at  lea-^t  with  food ;  less  robust  health  and  vigor  than 
the  average  does  not  entail  death.  Neither  does  the  want  of  perfect 
limbs  or  other  organs  produce  the  same  effects  as  among  animals.  Some 
division  of  labor  takes  place ;  the  swiftest  hunt,  the  less  active  catch 
fish  or  gather  fruits;  food  is  to  some  extent  exchanged  or  divided. 
The  action  of  natural  selection  [on  the  physical  man]  is  therefore 
checked ;  the  weaker,  the  dwarfish,  those  of  less  active  limbs  or  less 
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pierang  e}'e$ight,  do  not  syffer  the  extreme  {>eiialtjr  which  fulU  upon 

**  Agiitn«  when  any  filow  changes  of  physical  geography  or  of  cUinate 
raider  it  neca^siiry  for  an  animal  to  alter  its  food,  its  clothing,  or  its 
ireapons  It  can  only  do  do  by  a  corresponding  chanpi«  in  its  own  bodily 
ftruiHure  and  internal  organization.**  But  man,  on  the  contrary,  adapts 
htniM^ir  to  hia  new  circutnstaiicejs  for  the  most  part  by  hU  intelleci 
iUaite.  He  make^  him^tiif  a  ditferent  dres:*  or  habitation,  new  arma,  and 
tooli;  **be  plants  the  s/tenl  of  his  most  agreeable  food,  and  titus  proctunee 
a  tit  of  the  aceidents  of  varying  seasons  or  natural 

cv  ^>lic»te»  animals  which  serve  him  eitlier  to  capture 

food  or  fur  food  it-^elf  *' ;  lie  has  the  u-^e  of  fir*? ;  and  u  thus  enabled 
"  with  an  unchanged  body  ?itill  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  changing 
aniTersr.*'  Natural  Selection,  then,  in  its  action  upon  man,  singles  out 
presi-rvntion  those  communities  who«;e  social  qnalities  are  the  nioet 
Jete,  those  whose  intellectual  superiority  enables  them  to  be  moat 
itidep<*ndent  of  the  external  world.  The  physical  part  of  him  is  left 
imngcable,  and  his  mental  and  moral  advance  is  secured. 

Soeh  is  Mr,  Wallace^s  theory.  It  certainly  seeoid  most  reasonable, 
indeed  obvious  ;  aq  that  in  tfiis  casoi  as  in  the  case  of  Darwin's  original 
law,  what  mot^t  ai^toaisbes  the  reader  is  the  fact  that  the  discovery 
was  made  ki  late«  Why  may  there  not  now  be  lying  on  the  sur* 
face  of  things  ^"d  only  waiting  for  an  eye  to  see  it,  some  principle  as 
IJKtile  as  Natural  Selection,  or  more  so,  to  make  up  for  its  int^ufficiency 
(If  iftMufficiency  there  be)  in  acoounting  for  all  ot^oic  change  ? 

**  The»e  considerations/'  says  Mr.  Wallace,  **  enable  us  to  plat'O  the  ori^a 
cf  mail  at  a  rnurh  more  remote  geolp«pi'at  epoch  than  had  yet  been  thotigbt 
■ihle.  He  may  even  hare  lired  in  the  eocene  or  mioceoe  period,  when 
;  a  sinjjlc  mammal  powesscd  the  form  of  any  living  species, ....  During  the 
lis  in  whkh  oth»*r  aitimab  have  been  undergoing  modification  in 
lie  iitJiieture  to  nuch  an  amount  as  lo  constitute  distinct  frencra  and 
ftmiltT  maa*s  body  will  hava  remained  genericaUy,  or  even  specifically,  the 
same*  whilr  his  head  an<l  bruin  alone  will  have  undergone  modifieatioQ  equal 
to  til r irk  We  C7in  thui*  understand  how  it  is  that,  Judging  from  the  head  and 
brain*  Frctfeaorjr  Owen  plaices  man  in  a  distinct  subclass  of  Mammalia^  while 
m*  n^gordu  the  rrst  of  hU  htidy  there  b  the  closest  anatomical  res«imhUnce  to 
likat  of  Uie  aiiihnj|>oid  afics. ,  .  .  .  The  iiresenl  tlKH)ry  fully  recogniies  and 
aeiamitts  flTr  f  !»"**«•  fVt«  \  and  we  may  jierhaps  claim  u  eorrohorativo  of  its 
initk,  that  r««s  u*  to  dfpredata  the  tiit«llaetail  chMm  which 

a9|iar»t(*i  u  ,  >  s«  nor  rt'fusi^s  full  recogaitboof  iIm  slvikiag  i 

bU&OM  Ui  tbam  which  eaiit  ia  other  parts  of  his  liructitre.'* 
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12. — A  Geography  for  Beginners.  By  the  Bbv.  K  J.  Stewabt. 
Palmetto  Series.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings.  Rich- 
mond, Va. :  J.  W.  Randolph.     1864.    pp.  228. 

This  is  a  small  volame  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  published  in 
England,  and  destined,  like  the  rest  of  the  ^  Palmetto  Series,"  to  serve 
as  a  text-book  for  the  schools  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
printing,  paper,  and  maps  are  good,  and  the  wood-cuts,  on  the  whole, 
as  fair  as  are  usually  seen,  and  perhaps  as  true  to  nature  as  can  be 
expected  in  a  school-book  of  this  sort.  The  geographical  fieu^ts,  the 
dimensions,  population,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  are  mentioned,  and  treated  in  much  the  same 
way  in  which  these  subjects  have  been  handled  by  Mitchell  or  Cornell. 
It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  stated  as  num- 
bering 13,000,000 ;  but  considering  the  origin  of  the  book  and  the  ob- 
ject of  its  publication,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  thb  and  a 
subsequent  misstatement  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  late  war  are 
the  only  glaring  ^sehoods  contained  in  it  with  reference  to  this  country. 
The  second  misstatement  to  which  we  refer  is  the  following  paragraph, 
which  occurs  on  page  200 :  "  In  the  year  1861,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  these  States,  elected  by  a  sectional  minority  of  1,700,000  (out 
of  a  total  vote  of  5,000,000),  attempted  to  subjugate  the  Southern 
States  by  military  occupation.  This  occasioned  tlie  final  separation  of 
those  States,  and  the  formation  of  ^  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica' as  an  independent  government"  In  the  list  of  Presidents  ju>t 
preceding  these  sentences  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  omitted. 
Is  this  because  Mr.  Stewart  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  forming  with 
his  own  patriotic  hand  the  letters  which  make  up  the  name  of  that 
man  whose  principles  embodied  all  that  was  hostile  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  wrote,  or  did  he,  with  so  many  others,  really  think  that  the 
United  States  had  ceased  to  exist  on  the  secession  of  the  Rebels,  and 
that  by  conquest  or  compromise  the  Federal  Government  would  merge 
in  the  Confederate?  Perhaps  the  latter  was  the  reason;  and  although 
the  recollection  appears  laughable  now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  remem- 
ber —  will  it  ever  be  well  to  forget  —  that  people  who  held  such  opin- 
ions were  not  without  numbers  and  influence  only  a  few  months  ago, — 
that,  though  their  influence  to  do  us  harm  in  this  particular  direction 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  gone,  the  spirit  that  possessed  them  remains, 
ready  to  marslial  them  against  the  true  interests  and  principles  of 
America  whenever  opportunity  offers? 

Thb  ^  Geography  for  Beginners  **  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  curiosity  in 
politics  and  religion.    The  character  of  the  author^s  political  stat^ 
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mente  with  regard  to  bis  owq  country  is  marked  by  that  t^kilful  dbtor- 
laon  of  faotd  which  tlie  progreA<»  of  the  world  tn  morality^  and  the  in* 
crea&ed  iDoonvenience  of  downright  lying  caused  bj  ibe  general  use  of 
the  prtoting^presa,  have  forced  upon  those  who  commit  and  those  who 
defend  ttrijust  public  actSi  A  good  instance  of  thifi  son  U  cuntuin<^d  In 
mm  ab^trmcl  of  the  history  of  Virginia  on  page  40,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  say^* :  "  When  Virginia  adopted  the  Federal  Const ilutioa  of 
the  Untied  States,  io  1788^  the  Commiseiooers  of  the  State  were 
dirc«eled  to  annex  the  condition  and  reservation  of  the  right  to  with* 
draw  from  the  federation  at  will.  In  the  exercise  of  thi^  reaervt'd 
righCf  Virginia  withdrt^w  from  the  United  Stated  in  the  year  1B61/* 
That  u  to  6ay,  they  did  not  reserve  it,  therefore  they  liad  it.  One  ain- 
Dol  help  being  n^minded^  io  reading  some  of  the  arguments  made  u^a 
of  by  the  Southeruens  during  the  Rebellion,  of  the  old  fallacy,  **It 
iwioMt  or  it  does  not  rain ;  it  does  not  rain,  therefore  it  rainSv"  Again, 
fm  page  41:  ^The  tirst  eollifiion  of  the  war  for  independence  of  the 
Southern  State*  occurred  at  Chartei^taQ  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  was 
oocsiiufHid  by  the  President  elected  by  citizens  of  the  Northern  Statej*, 
MODpting  to  fteize,  provision,  and  occupy  the  forts  in  Charlej*ton  har- 
bor, and  turn  their  guns  upon  the  city  they  were  designed  to  protecu" 

But  tlie  auihor,  having  dwelt  at  length  on  the  productiouB,  fauna, 
dora,  and  manufactures  of  the  Confederate  States,  pad^sea  to  the  condid- 
cration  of  the  British  Empire,  in  which  he  telU  us  that  **the  Crowo 
di^vejt  ita  authority  from  the  acknowledged  Supreme  liuler  of  the  Uiii* 
renm  by  Divjue  right,"  and  that  ^the  Common  Law  of  Great  Britain 
b  a  model  of  ju^i  and  e<|ui  table  legialationj  embo<iied  from  the  great 
pflincipjes  of  the  Book  of  Leviticu*."  There  have  been  a  great  many 
0tv«re  things  said  of  the  Common  Law,  but  never  before,  we  believe, 
liB»  an  accuflatloQ  so  aevere  been  brought  agiiin^^t  it,  m  t  hat  it  embod- 
iid  the  principles  of  the  Book  of  Leviticua.  Crossing  the  Channel, 
FraDCe  h  next  deHcrll»edi  and  though  Uie  Em^ieror  h  not  stated  to  have 
iirri%«!id  km  title  directly  from  God,  Mr-  Siftwart  evinc«*  sudi  a  loyal 
Tcnermttoo  for  all  authority  of  an  imperial  and  regal  nature,  a^  to  make 
tl  liftrdJy  posi^ihle  to  doubt  he  con^idere  the  Prince  im(H;riul  at  lea»t  co 
have  l>eea  sent  into  the  world  by  Divine  interpotiition,  loet  the  hue  of 
^llie  turave  geoend^  the  humane  and  wi^e  governor  and  tagacioua 
naiaiinint'*  nhould  beeoiiie  extinct. 

But  if  Urn  t  of  the  earlb'g  guriace  Ims  its  poliUiial  lint  to 

toil  the  icndcnu  'j^  whom  it  wa^  to  educate,  what  ftball  we  tay 

of  thi£  ?anil»h  of  religion  that  eoverd  the  whole  picture  ?  The  authc^ 
kfti  no  need  to  write  Itev>,  before  hit  name ;  hi«  calltng  la  iuffleienU/ 
[  for  ill  llie  lext  of  his  book*    There  are  to  many  allufdona  to 
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the  neoessitj  of  a  dependence  on  God,  so  many  subtile  questions  of 
ethics  raised,  as  almost  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Stewart  in- 
tended to  make  Religion  the  handmaid  of  Geography,. or  vice  vena  ;  as 
in  a  moral  pocket-handkerchief  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  chiefly 
aimed  at,  —  moral  or  physical  relief.  The  *'  geography  "  of  Palestine 
furnishes  a  marked  instance  of  this  needless  and  impertinent  oonfusion 
of  two  entirely  distinct  subjects.  Here  we  have  perhaps  a  dozen  lines 
of  description,  while  two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  religious  history  of 
the  country,  with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  reasons  why,  by  Chris- 
tian, Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  this  land  should  be  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar veneration.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  at  the  end 
of  this  section :  *^  Which  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  knds  ?  Why  ? 
Is  Palestine  older  than  Great  Britain  ?  Why  does  the  Jew  venerate 
it?  Were  the  Jews  ever  a  populous  and  wealthy  nation?  When? 
Is  God  able  to  restore  them  to  their  own  land  ?  Who  says  that  he  is  ? 
How  do  Christians  regard  this  land?  Why?  Who  woe  Chrittf 
What  did  he  do  f  Why  f  From  what  place  did  he  ascend  ?  Will  be 
ever  n^tum  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  Where  does  Mohammed  say  the 
judgment  will  take  place?  Is  Mohammedanism  true?  Is  it  mixed 
with  truth  ?  "  Again,  apropoe  of  the  fauna  of  the  Confederate  States, 
the  juvenile  Rebel  was  to  give  answers  on  the  following  points.  ^  Is  it 
cruel  in  the  Almighty  to  permit  them  (falcons)  to  tear  a  living  victim, 
and  eat  it?  Who  says  'the  whole  creation  travaileth  together  in 
pain '  ? "  Would  it  be  cruel  for  man  to  add  to  the  suflerings  of  ani- 
mals ?  Has  man  a  right  to  crush  worms  to  death  when  he  digs  in  his 
garden  ?  Has  he  a  right  to  catch  a  fish  with  a  hook  ?  Did  one  of  the 
ApostUi  catch  a  JUh  with  a  hook  f  Which  f  Have  you  a  right  wan- 
tonly to  de^stroy  animal  life  ?  To  make  them  suffer  for  your  amuse- 
ment ?  Is  it  noble,  or  ignoble,  to  do  so  ?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween barbarian  and  gentleman  f 

The  ^  Palmetto  Series  "  will  probably  never  have  a  great  sale ;  the 
nation  for  whose  Uv<e  it  was  designed  has  ceased  to  be ;  and  it  might 
perhaps  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  a  book  which  is  unlikely  to 
do  any  harm.  But  besides  being  a  curiosity  in  one  view,  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be  held  up  to  scorn.  That  mawkish  sentimentalism  which 
passes  with  many  for  true  religion,  and  which,  never  applied  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  this  world,  grows  rank  and  foul  side  by  side  with 
the  truth  it  vainly  seeks  to  copy,  —  in  this  the  book  before  us  abounds, 
being  thus  admirably  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  people  who  mistook  senti- 
ment for  religion,  fancies  for  hctSy  and  of  information  of  every  kind 
were  always  sadly  in  need. 
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, — C&mpttroitm  Gto^raphy.     By  Caul  Rittge*     Trannlated  Ibr 
I  tile  Ode  of  School!}  and  Colleges  hj  Williaja  L*  Gag£.     PhUadel* 
pbk:  LippiucotU    1865*    12iuo.    pp*  120. 

Tttis  nr!W  Tolume  which  Mr.  Gage  hm  given  to  the  public  is  a  tran^ 
latioo  al'oae  of  the  courst.*«  of  geographical  lecturer  which  gave  renew u 
lo  \\m  namw  oJ'  Rilier,  at  he  delivered  ihem  m  ihe  University  of  Berlin, 
At  \h^  duath  of  ihi^  di^tlnguiished  man  it  was  a  matter  of  much  rt^gret  to 
lutf  icboUm  ai  home  and  abroiid  that  he  had  lefl  in  print  do  (^yatematic 
and  c  Nive  siaieintjnt  of  the  principles  of  a  science  of  which  be 

wmd  4^  3^ed  a  chief  pi'omoter.     To  supply  this  want  ad  far  as 

poadbk,  Dr*  IL  A.  Daniel  of  Halle,  a  very  competent  editor,  prepanMl 
Slid  publi^hed  from  the  manuscripta  of  Rltter,  after  comparing  them 
wltlt  the  note-bookj^  of  hie^  assiduous  hearer^,  three  little  volume:^  which 
gtine  iw  excellent  notion  of  the  doctrine  and  tlie  j»tyle  of  this  celebrated 
leader.  Thtt  fir^t  of  the  courses  of  lectures  thus  given  to  the  public 
ii  S  History  of  the  Science  of  Geography  and  of  Geographical  Dit^cov- 
LgMf  I  iW  5e*cfind  is  a  General  Introduction  to  Comparative  Physical  Ge- 
^^ll^sphy ;  and  the  third  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Physiography  of 
Kuropo*  Mr.  Gage  baa  done  wisely,  in  our  judgment,  in  first  translat- 
ing tht^  middle  volume  of  thi^  ^erie^.  It  is  an  attractive  work,  which 
lUli»  &R  acknowlcsdged  gap  in  our  scientific  liteniture« 

Many  prr*^ons  who  took  up  the  "  Geographical  Studies"  of  Ritter,  a 

translation  of  which  also  we  owe  to  the  unwearied  pen  aS  Mr.  Gage, . 

l^id  down  the   volume  disappointed.      The  fragmentaiy  structure  vi 

ihcHe  academic  disiiertationa,  and  the  peculiar  involutions  of  the  style, 

v^lijch  did  not  wholly  dUappear  in  the  English  version^  proved  embar- 

to  tbor^e  readers  whose  acquaintance  with  the  topics  difieottc 

itei)  and  elementar^^     Such  obstacles  will  not  be  encoBntered  ' 

tbe  volume  before  us.     Unlike  the  e«ays  which  were  written  for 

cmirian*  of  Berlin,  the^e  lectures  were  pre}»ared  for  students 

iKinditig  in  aitainraenta  with  those  of  American  college!*.     Conse* 

^untly  a  syatematic  discussion  of  topics  is  followed,  the  Innguage  \n 

and  piisdse,  the  scope  is  cumprehensjre  rather  than  profuuiid,  and 

itAtemeoi  of  facts  is  full  onougb  tor  the  uninformed  resder,  while  il 

bO  ejktended  and  minute  as  to  weary  tbe  sMentMio*    Mora  tban 

I'-^thr  principles  which  are  anaounoed  ara  to  nmfile,  so  strtkingt  > 

mod  so  broad,  the  eoaparisons  are  !i«o  sagacious  and  bO  indicative  of 

learning  atid  research^  and  this  developmant  of  the  relations 

sab%ist  b(*twcren  the  caith  and  its  inhabitants^  though  only  brief» 

^  that  the  student  feels  oooscaotis  all  the  while  thai  ha  ii , 

icr. 
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A  good  text-book  io  physical  geography,  as  we  have  intimated,  has 
long  been  called  for  in  this  country.  An  admirable  series  of  wall-mape, 
prepared  with  the  highest  scientific  skill  and  printed  with  great  mechan- 
ical perfection,  is  already  circulating  in  our  school-rooms  and  colleges ; 
but  the  companion  volumes  are  wanting,  and  we  know  not  where  a 
progressive  teacher,  unfamiliar  with  the  German  language,  can  look  for 
such  help  as  he  urgently  needs.  Mrs.  Somerville's  little  book  is  a  use- 
ful compendium,  but  is  so  laden  down  with  facts  that  the  scholar  is 
fatigued  before  he  is  introduced  to  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  Dana*s 
Manual  of  Geology  contains  an  admirable  chapter  on  Physical  Ge- 
ography, but  it  is  only  introductory  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  is 
not  extended  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  geographical  student 
Guyot's  ^  Earth  and  Man,"  the  earliest  of  American  books  upon  this 
subject,  remains  the  best ;  but  it  is  cast  in  the  form  of  popular  lectures, 
which  is  not  the  most  appropriate  for  a  scientific  class-book.  HerecheFs 
excellent  essay  on  Physical  Geography  is  to  a  limited  extent  accessible 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  but  it  has  not  been  republished  in  this 
country.  Most  of  the  physical  geographies  of  the  school-room  evince 
but  little  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  their  authors  with  the  subjects  dij>- 
cussed,  and  their  principal  value  is  to  excite  a  desire  for  the  knowledge 
which  they  fail  to  communicate. 

We  therefore  regard  this  book  of  Kilter's  as  likely  to  be  of  great 
utility  in  its  new  garb ;  and  yet  we  must  caution  the  reader  against 
inferring  from  its  title,  or  from  anything  which  we  have  said,  that  it  is 
an  introduction  to  all  the  branches  of  the  science  which  it  treats  of. 
Its  range  is  limited  to  geography  in  its  strictest  sense,  —  to  a  study 
of  the  earth-surface.  Hydrography  and  meteorology,  the  study  of  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere,  with  all  their  important  phenomena,  are  not 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  volume.  Consequently  the  climate, 
and  its  influence  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  passed  by ;  and  the 
scholar  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  knowledge  which  he  may  desire 
respecting  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  So,  too, 
tlie  relations  of  man  to  the  world  which  he  inhabits,  are  but  briefly 
brought  out  in  the  introductory  chapter.  The  great  problem  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  material  world  upon  the  human  race,  to  which  Buckle 
and  Draper  and  other  recent  writers  have  directed  so  much  attention, 
is  only  touched  upon ;  and  the  equally  interesting  inquiry  into  the  con- 
quests of  man  over  nature,  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Marsh,  forms  no  ex- 
tended part  of  the  writer's  plan  in  the  book  which  lies  before  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  work  is  chiefly  an  examination  of  the 
great  land-features  of  the  globe,  and  more  especially  still,  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  solid  dimensions  of  the  huid«     In  other  words,  it  is  a  dis- 
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n  of  tlje  great  system  of  upheavals  and  depressions,  of  high  reliefs 

low  reliefs,  which  give  to  the  world  it^  vnried  ch«racten sties.     It 

A  turvey  of  the  nianifold  forras  of  the  high-land,  the  plateau,  the 

lin,  the  low-land^  the  ten^aee,  and  the  river,  and  a  comparlaon, 

tiiese  stjverul  heads,  of  the  features  of  this  planet.     It  1:1  true  that 

Hitter  ereeliii,  and  that  just  in  tlieae  particular  thi:§  work  will  prove  of 

iue  lo  geogniphical  •f^tudfiiL^  in  this  country.     More  than  half  the 

lumc  b  thus  taken  up  with  a  view  of  what  are  termed  the  solid  forms 

of  iht?  eafth*s  surface*     Introductory  to  this  are  a  few  sections  regard- 

tiie  various  portions  of  the  globe  in  their  mo^t  general  relations,  the 

of  the  sphere,  the  comparative  amount  of  h*nd  and  water,  the  posi- 

m  of  thti  continents,  the  historical  elem«-nt  in  geography,  and  other 

ated  topics.     A  brief  account  of  the  horizontal  or  superficial  forms 

llie  Tarious  land-masses  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work. 

Wc  trust  that  this  analysis,  although  of  necessity  so  short,  will  suffice 

to  awaken  the  interest  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  these  new  inquiries. 

Mr.  Gage  is  entitled  to  acknowledgments  for  the  enthu'^tasm  which  be 

abows  in  the  paths  he  is  treading,  and  especially  in  his  endeavors  to 

make  English  readers  familiar  with  the  results  of  German  scholarship. 

1  nt  translation,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  **  Geographi- 

t  V  evinces  a  decided  improvement.    We  t^hould  prefer,  indeed, 

to  have  hiid  the  volume  given  to  us  wiih  judicious  editorial  notes,  par- 

RuUrly  with  explanations  of  some  of  the  unusual  and  technical  terms 
lich  the  author  employs,  and  with  more  recent  information  in  regard 
otwtaSm  matters  of  fact  than  the  statements  of  a  writer  now  several 
iim  deceased  can  (>ossibly  convey.  Still,  Kittcr  alone  is  recent 
CBongb  and  good  enough  to  delight  and  instruct  ua  in  a  science  which 
be  ilMTda  with  Humboldt  the  honor  of  establittbing. 


14, —  Phfftical  Gtography  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  Edward  Roam- 
HMN.  D.  D.,  LL.  D*  Uoston  :  Crocker  and  Brewster.  ldG5.  8vo. 
pp.400. 

k  Amoho  all  our  countrymen  who  have  achieved  distinction  as  explor- 
,  iione  is  more  justly  and  widely  honored  than  Edward  Rnbinson. 
def?d^  tfatrf«  are  few  of  any  land  who  »ur|)as«)  liim  in  2«.'al«  industi^, 
ntd  protracted  devotion  to  a  limited  but  itupurtimt  field  of 
Igaljoo*  In  some  of  hij4  intellectual  characteristics  it  may  be 
tbooght  that  he,  b  more  of  a  German  than  of  an  American*  Though 
food  an  an  observer,  he  is  evm  better  as  a  scholar.  He  iji  not  merrly 
#timfeU«:r,  he  b  the  as*iiduoui  student  uf  books^     Over  roads  whidi 
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are  rough  and  dreary,  where  many  a  writer  has  preceded  him,  he 
patiently  plods  on,  with  his  measuring-tape  in  hand,  never  diverted  hy 
that  which  is  only  transient  or  entertaining,  but  always  faithful  and 
perseyering  in  determining  that  which  is  characteristic  and  enduring. 

His  early  studies  introduced  him  into  the  domain  of  biblical  arehs- 
ology  and  linguistics,  and  an  original  preference  for  such  pursuits  is 
apparent  in  all  his  subsequent  researches.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  all  the  Tariety  of  questions  which  ahould  properly  interest  the 
explorer.  Notwithstanding  that  so  many  have  preceded  him  io  the 
study  of  Palestine,  and  so  many  contemporaneous  writers  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  same  subject,  he  has  secured  a  pre-eminence  of 
which  his  countrymen  are  rightly  proud ;  and  although  he  is  wanting 
in  the  vivid  imagination  and  the  enthusiastic  sentiment  which  distin- 
guish some  of  the  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  exhibits  a  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  which  is  of  more  ]a<iting  value. 

The  results  of  his  two  visits  to  Palestine,  and  of  his  collateral  re- 
searches in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  have  been  long  before  the  public,  — 
the  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  having  appeared  in  1841, 
and  the  second,  which  presents  in  a  supplementary  volume  his  latest 
views,  having  appeared  in  1856.  An  excellent  collection  of  maps 
which  was  published  in  connection  with  the  later  researches  is  recom- 
mended for  use  in  connection  with  the  volume  now  first  put  forth. 

Dr.  Robinson  regarded  these  Researches,  even  in  tiieir  enlarged 
and  revised  form,  as  only  preparatory  to  a  more  elaborate  study  of  Bib- 
lical Geography.  To  this  work  he  consecrated  his  life,  although  he  was 
hampered  by  the  daily  duties  of  an  instructor,  which  engrossed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  his  time  and  strength.  Unfortunately  for  the  world, 
death  terminated  his  labors  when  the  promised  treatise  was  only  be- 
gun, and  we  have  in  the  fragment  before  us  another  of  those  unfinished 
productions,  which  remind  us,  like  the  broken  columns  of  a  church- 
yard, of  the  frailty  of  human  expectations.  His  learned  and  accom- 
plished widow  has  rescued  the  treatise  from  oblivion  by  giving  it  to 
the  press. 

Dr.  Robinson's  habits  of  literary  labor  were  such  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  finished  his  work  as  he  went  along.  It  was  not  his  habit  to 
make  a  rough  and  inaccurate  sketch,  which  should  be  corrected  by  sub- 
sequent revision.  Having  formed  his  plan,  he  wrote  each  line  with 
care,  so  that  when  he  laid  down  the  pen  another  might  continue,  but 
none  could  revi.se,  what  he  had  written.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn, 
therefore,  that  the  manuscript  of  his  posthunuMis  volume  was  found 
**  thorough  and  complete  in  itself,  without  a  missing  note,  without  eTeo 
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the  omission  of  a  fitngk  word  to  be  Bub5e<|uentljr  inserted*"     It  is  only 
VI  imnkdiicdon,  but  it  i^  harmoniou-i^  systematic,  and  exact. 

The  scope  of  the  entire  work,  in  the  eye  of  the  author,  included ,  not 
only  Falet^Une^  but  the  outlying  landii  which  are  closely  connected  with 
it  T1it#  c<^»nipr*4ien.*ive  region  lie  proposed  to  consider  in  thr«e  aspect-?, 
—  Phyi^ical,  Historical,  and  Topogniphical  He  Wgan  with  Palestine 
pro|>**r,  lo  which  his  personal  ob^^ervnlions  had  been  chiefly  directed- 
Hr  livH  to  0ni*h  very  nearly  \m  account  of  ihe  phpical  characteristii^ 
of  thai  liuiit^l  portion  of  the  field,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  to  its  hi*' 
lory  and  i 

Tbt*  rtnii  .  ..  :  not  be  dlHRppoint^d  if  he  finds  but  little  whicb  is 
new  in  the  Yolutue.  All  tliat  Dr.  Robinson  ascertaiiied  in  hia  tniirek 
k  nittde  known  in  tlie  Researches ;  and  the  present  work  should  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  care ful,  well  arranged,  and  scientific  summary  of 
whm  bt-forc  appeared  in  the  somewhat  curober-oine  form  of  an  itinerary. 
To  Od©  the  authorV  own  phra>e,  the  volume  contains  **  a  8yi*icmalic  pre- 
•eotnticm  of  hi^  own  perK)nal  ob^rvations  made  in  the  country  itself, 
atid  more  fully  recordtMl  from  day  to  day  in  bis  Biblical  Researches  in 
Pafortine.** 

As  Qtider  tliese  circumBtances  no  Fpeeial  criticism  seems  called  for, 
it  ofily  T^mains  for  un  to  point  out  the  plan  which  has  been  followed| 
tl»l  the  re»rlt*r  may  see  how  convenient  a  manual  is  offered  to  bim. 
Tbe  work  con>ist»  of  four  chapters,  one  on  the  I^and,  another  on  the 
Watery  «  tltird  on  the.  Atmod^pbere  and  Climate,  and  a  fourth  on 
Uie  Geology  of  Palestine.  Under  the  first  of  these  bead^  the  bills, 
and  ralleys  are  carefully  described  in  their  relations  to  one  an- 
Kexl,  the  risers  und  lakes,  the  fountains,  arid  the  w«*IK*,  cis; terns, 
ftod  aqueducts  are  coni^idered.  The  seasons,  the  wind^,  the  t€ui[M?ra- 
ttsrv,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  form  the  divisions  of  tlie  nexl 
diapler;  and,  finally,  the  geological  features  of  the  coutttrj  and  its 
tSfiosure  to  earthquakes  are  bnefly  fliscu.^srd*  No  account  ii*  given  of 
Ibe  iora  atid  fauna  of  the  land.  An  App<*Ddi]t  on  the  Syrian  Coa^l 
fimclcidc*  the  volume.  Throughout,  the  design  i^fi  apparent  to  make  the 
work  serticeable  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  In  language  and  Btyle  it 
J^fOfAdr-nlty  c\t*^f  to  l>e  widrly  useful,  though  it  cannot  Ik*  regarded  aa 

Ihoak  for  the  multitude.      For  refereni.'e  and  f^tudy  it  will  long  refuaiil 

ilKHit  a  ririil,  though  the  co-o(M»ration  of  various  scholars^  witli  profiar  \ 
peeujiiary  ftUpiMirt,  will  in  due  time  produce  a  loore  minuta  and  ooa 
\r%  surTcy  of  Biblical  countries. 
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15.  —  Arctic  Reicarchei  and  Life  among  the  Eequimaux  ;  being  the  Nar- 
rative of  an  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franldiny  in  the 
Tears  1860,  lSQl,and  1862.  By  Charles  Francis  Hall.  With 
Maps  and  one  hundred  Illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.    1865.    8vo.   pp.595. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  remarka- 
ble expedition,  and  it  holds  a  distinct  and  original  place  among  the 
records  of  Arctic  explorations.  Its  interest  consists  not  in  the  impor- 
tance of  discoveries  made  by  its  author,  or  in  its  containing  any  great 
additions  to  the  stock  of  geographical  information  respecting  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  is  derived  from  the  character,  motives,  and  personal 
experience  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  his  accounts  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  dwelt. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Hall  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  mystery 
hanging  over  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions.  He 
had  lamented  the  fruitless  results  of  the  search  for  them.  He  felt  that 
it  was  a  generous  and  humane  work  to  seek  for  these  missing  men  until 
a  certain  knowledge  of  their  fate  was  acquired.  Some  of  them  might 
yet  be  living.  Large  ships  and  small  ships  in  magnificent  expeditions 
had  been  sent  out  to  seek  the  lost.  America  had  joined  her  efforts  with 
those  of  England  to  recover  their  traces.  But  all  had  been  in  vain. 
Might  not  an  individual,  proceeding  on  a  different  plan  from  any  here- 
tofore followed,  yet  succeed.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  says,  "  as  if  I  had 
been  called,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  try  and  do  the  work."  "  Accordingly, 
after  mature  consideration,  I  determined  to  make  the  effort  But  how  ? 
what  were  my  means  ?  what  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  coveted  goal 
of  my  ambition  ?  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  upon 
me.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  try ;  and,  first  of  all,  get  what  means 
were  in  my  power,  then  find  a  way.  Courage  and  resolution  were  all 
that  I  needed  ;  and  though  some  persons  might  not  concur  in  the  wis- 
dom and  prudence  of  my  effort,  still,  as  my  mind  was  upon  it,  try  it  I 
would,  and  try  it  I  did."  This  is  the  genuine  spirit  of  great  deed.-^.  Here 
was  a  landsman,  living  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
bound  to  home  by  strong  ties,  but  fired  with  such  zeal  as  to  be  eager  to 
undertake  what  to  the  prudent  of  the  world  might  well  seem  a  des- 
perate enterprise.  But  Mr.  Hall  was  no  modem  Don  Quixote.  He 
was  a  crusader  of  the  ages  of  faith,  bound  for  his  Holy  Land.  **  I 
need  not  enter,"  he  says  in  his  Introduction,  ^*  upon  all  the  many  difil- 
culties  I  encountered.  These  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man  who  essays 
to  try  his  hand  at  something  new,  and  especially  so  if  he  starts  on  a 
path  trodden  without  success  before  him.     But  difficulties  sharpen  the 
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And  §irf»iigt1ien  the  mmd How  I  mirmoufited  thf><e  difBcut- 

Bti      *        ft  ray  voyajje  cannot  be  told  at  any  length  here.** 
w  t  iS-     Mr.  Hull  found  friends  willing  to  aid  him  in  8^ 

curuig  the  modcfit  outfit  be  t^quircd.  ♦*  Mjr  object,"  he  told  fhenj,  ••  Is 
U>  aequire  perBonal  knowledge  of  the  lauj^tiage  and  lil'e  of  Uie  Ettijui- 
tnaux,  with  a  view  tltereafier  - ...  to  endeavor,  by  pereonal  inve«tij»A* 
tiofi«  lo  determifie  more  satUfactorily  tlie  fate  of  the  105  cotnpiinion^ 
ef  Sir  John  Franklin,  now  known  to  have  been  living  on  the  2.^th  d/iy 

of  April,  1843 The  voyage  iB  one  I  am  about  to  make  for  the 

of  humanity  and  sdence*  —  for  geographical  discovery,  and  with 
sole  nViP  of  twcomplUhing  ^ood  to  mankind."* 

Oo  the  2^1  h  of  May,  1800,  Mr.  Hall  set  sail  from  New  London, 
Coisaeericut^  on  board  the  whaling  barque  George  Henr}%  For  hid 
<rira  u^  be  had  obtiuned  the  little  schooner,  the  Rescue,  of  celebnty 
^oed  in  a  previous  Aretiu  expedition ;  and  he  had  had  built  a  boat 
i|»eeially  adnpted  to  the  purposes  for  which  he  required  it  These,  with 
a  frntkll  s^tQck  of  pnoper  clothing,  ppovi<«ions  .some  needed  arms,  inetru* 
iii«nt»,  and  articles  for  pre<(ents,  were  hi»  whole  outfit.  We  do  not  pro- 
po«t!  to  condense  the  narmtive  of  hts  experiences  and  ndventui^s  during 
the  two  yejir^  uml  more  of  hi^  residence  in  the  Aivtffc  region^?.  The 
loAfi  of  the  R^fscue  and  of  Uh  expf  ditiou  boat  in  a  »torm,  in  September, 
ll^CO,  wa»  a  calamity  of  the  most  t^enaus  nature  in  limiting  the  rcmilt« 
which  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish.  The  main  object  of  his  voyage  waft 
Dol  ^iijuHi ;  he  learned  nothing  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Fmnklin*s  men  ; 
IfOt  though  thu.^  disappointed,  he  acquired  an  invaluable  knowled^^e  of 
habttii  and  thoughts  and  life  of  the  nati%'e^  of  those  Northern  t^e* 
;  ht»  won  their  sympathy  and  contidence,  he  learned  their  langua^ 
fined  him^lf  to  undertake  fulur*^  expbnition.f.  No  hardship  or 
tnal  wa*  wiffident  to  wear  out  his  energ}-  or  blunt  his  xeah  Hia  faith, 
bia  b«ipe,  hia  charity,  were  never  wearied*  Every  freah  le*l  of  hia 
ooQnHTB  and  endaranoe  wad  borne  with  unflinching  etpirit  and  resolve. 
The  literary  execution  of  Mr.  Hall's  book  h  of  a  character  that  coi^ 
•  well  to  the  nature  of  his  enterprl«e.  The  author'a  e-tyle  is 
and  manly,  and  hi%  desert ptiona  of  natural  objects  and  of  tlie 
pvmotiM  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  intereoinse  $how  a  quick  eye^ 
a  nsady  *nt<^lligence,  and  a  «itrong  power  of  sympathy.  A  vein  of 
BSMtim)  pN^iy  rims  through  the  narmtive,  reminding  the  reader  of  a 
fftUgMMw  spirit  ofUn  >hown  in  the  acooaata  of  their  voyages  by  the 
bail  earlier  explorer*.  There  are  pajnagea  in  the  volume  whirh,  in 
p4eCiirt*MtfM*iiie)i,  aineerity,  and  simplicity,  both  of  description  and  of 
(Ming,  an?  worthy  of  RohtriK*n  Ou'K)^.  The  book  win^i  for  the  author 
tbaeocilial  ivapect  and  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Hall  ia  amati 
fOUCX  — KO.  208.  18 
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who  has  done  honor  to  his  country,  and  of  whom  his  countrymen  may 
well  be  proud.  We  join  our  heartiest  wishes  to  those  of  his  other 
friends  for  his  safe  and  successful  return  from  the  expedition  on  which, 
undeterred  by  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  he  set  forth  last  year. 

A  notice  of  the  book  would  be  incomplete  without  commendation  of 
the  great  excellence  of  the  wood-cuts  with  which  it  b  illustrated.  In 
spirit  and  execution  they  are  alike  admirable;  and  no  higher  praise 
can  be  given  them  than  that  which  most  of  them  deserve,  of  being  true 
illustrations  of  the  narrative. 


16.  —  Ztdu  Land^  or  Life  among  the  Ztdu-Kafin  of  Natal  and  Zulu 
Land     By  Rev.  Lewis  Gbout.     Philadelphia.    12mo.    pp.  851. 

Port  Natal,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa,  was  discovered  by 
the  celebrated  navigator;  Vasco  de  Gama,  five  years  after  the  first  voy- 
age of  Columbus  to  this  country.  He  named  the  region  Tierra  de 
Natal,  or  Land  of  the  Nativity,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  firs>t  came 
upon  it  on  the  25th  of  December.  Around  the  bay  and  port  of  Natal 
dwell  the  Zulu-Kafirs,  a  branch  of  the  great  African  race  which  is 
known  sometimes  as  the  Zingian.  In  late  years  the  land  of  the  Zulus 
has  been  brought  before  the  public  with  some  prominence  as  the  see  of 
an  eccentric  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  Colenso  and  Mr. 
Grout  were  laborers  in  the  same  field,  though  their  notions  were  so 
difierent  as  to  bring  on  a  local  controversy  of  some  importance  on 
polygamy,  the  precursor  of  the  greater  discussion  which  is  still  exciting 
the  minds  of  English  theologians. 

A  few  of  our  countrymen  have  for  thirty  years  been  accustomed 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  that  remote  region  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause an  enterprising  band  of  Americans  has  been  there,  engaged  in 
promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  natives,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  difiuse  among  them  the  principles  of  Christianity.  They 
have  reduced  the  language  to  writing ;  and  one  of  their  number,  the 
author  of  this  volume,  has  prepared  a  grammar  of  the  Zulu  tongue, 
which  is  not  only  a  great  service  to  the  native  people  and  to  the  Euro- 
pean emigrants,  but  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  gen- 
eral philological  science. 

But  we  apprehend  that  the  public  generally  has  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  remarkable  infusion  of  European  ideas  and  institutions  which  is 
steadily  in  progress  on  the  southeasteni  coast  of  Africa.  Americans 
have  been  so  much  absorbed  with  the  African  question  at  home,  that 
they  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  noteworthy  encroachments 
which  the  British  are  making  on  the  continent  which  has  so  long  been 
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ref9iiMied  as  scaled  ngiUDs^t  the  process  of  civilization.  But  to  sa^elous 
CnglUhtnen  the  vision  of  a  new  East-Indian  empire  haj^  already  dawned. 
ha%  been  proved  that  enterprise  idone  is  nex^essary  to  develop  an  im- 
ant  trade  in  Soutbeiiitteni  Africa.  Cotnmert'e  ha»  already  oljtnined 
a  firm  fooThold,  new  exploring  expeditions  are  continually  at  work,  and 
ber  Mtyesly's  government,  q*nck  to  fore-^ee  and  protect  the  interesits  of 
her  rofiiineK*ial  subjects,  improves  eystematically  every  opportunity  to 
blidh  the  authority  of  tiie  British  on  all  the  eonfini'g  of  Ethiopia. 
n*re  the>e  movements  will  end,  no  one  can  foretell.  The  plan  of 
Engliah  supremacy,  though  not  avowed,  is  obvious ;  and  its  re^ulu  on 
welfare  of  the  African  must  be  important.  As  the  fate  of  the 
lerican  people  &et:m»  inevitably  intertwined  with  that  of  the  Airican, 
ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  influences  which  arc  thus  at  work 
acTOi^  tl»e  hcaii-  From  this  point  of  view  we  regard  the  volume  of  Mr, 
Grout  as  an  imfmrtant  contnhution,  not  merely  to  the  religious  but  also 
to  the  political  history  of  the  times.  Hi^  is  known  lo  be  a  scholar,  di-^ 
rrtminiitinji;  find  exact.  For  fifteen  years»  beginning  in  1R47,  he  resided 
in  Zulu  L,Hud«  He  ha^  inquired  into  the  history,  laws,  and  usages  of  the 
ive  p€*ciple,  he  had  iovesiigafed  to  80fne  extent  the  geologj>  the  botany* 
the  animal  life  of  the  region,  and  \m  has  watched  the  pro^cresi  of 
uropean  emigration  and  civilization.  His  story  h  therefore  varied 
and  tru.^tworthy ;  and  although  the  literary  gtnicture  of  his  niirrative  is 
not  a«  Miti»factory  as  we  wi^h  it  were,  his  book  gives  us  much  valuable 
ifilorination, 

Tir«iity>iwo  jears  have  now  f^assed  since  the  English  extended  their 
over  the  region  imiuedialely  amund  Port  Nalal^  and  they 
ptising  to  include  utill  more  of  the  Zulu  country.  In  1856, 
ctcd  into  a  separate  colony,  having  a  lieuteniint-govemor, 
tive  council  of  sixteen  members,  four  of  whom  the  crown 
»p|jotnt(^  and  the  reM  are  chosen  by  tho  people.  Among  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  British  govcrnm*'nr  in  organizing  the  colony,  slavery 
Ifl  any  ^ha|»«  was  declared  unlnwful^  and  moreover*  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  there  i*  tio  disqualiflcMion  whatever  founded  on  color»  origin,  bin- 
or  creed*  These  wi-e  political  maxims  liave  contributed  to  the 
ity  of  all  parties  and  now  the  Dutch  and  Kngli-h  emigrant!^  live 
1lAmioQiou><ly  with  the  native^.  ♦•  When  Quet* n  Victoria  adopted  Natal 
■»  an  Kaglinh  colony,"  says  Mr.  Groal,  "s»he  came  into  po»x«  fusion  of  a 
pern  of  no  arJitiary  value ;  nor  in  H  oflen  that  a  new  land  makes  a  surer, 
*  >n  Ihi^  has  done  Hncc  it  came  under  her  Ijcnignant 
to  18f»l,  fifteen  years^  the  shippiuir  which  nrrivini 
Mcd  from  SO  vesswdf,  averiiging  117  tonx,  to  ^7  vessels 
u>ii»-    Only  one  of  the^e  97  vcsselu  came  frutn  tlie  Uruif*d 
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States.  The  imports  during  this  period  went  up  from  £40,000  to 
£400,000.  The  exports  in  1861  were,  — wool,  £33,000;  ivory, 
£23,000;  sugar,  £20,000;  butter,  £15,000;  and  hides,  £11,000. 
Banks,  newspapers,  a  hospital,  a  library,  and  churches  of  several  de- 
nominations, are  all  thriving.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  white  persons 
are  living  in  the  country. 

From  these  brief  statements  it  is  clear  that  a  great  work  is  ia  progress 
in  Zulu  Land.  It  is  true  that  the  missionaries,  sent  out  from  this  and 
other  countries  can  show  but  little  result  as  yet  from  their  labors  in  the 
way  of  positive  impression  upon  the  natives ;  but  ninety  energetic  men, 
laboring  in  forty  stations,  and  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  European 
civilization  in  a  large  and  thriving  colony,  will  certainly  aocompUsh 
much.  This  volume  gives  us  the  record  of  the  work  of  pioneers.  A 
few  years  hence  we  shall  hear  from  the  reapers. 


17.  —  Moods.      By    Louisa    M.    Alcott,    Author    of    ^Hospital 
Sketches.''     Loring,  Publisher.     Boston.     1865.     12mo. 

Under  the  above  title,  Miss  Alcott  has  given  us  her  version  of  the 
old  story  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  lover.  This  story  has  been 
told  so  oflen  that  an  author's  only  pretext  for  telling  it  again  is  his  con- 
sciousness of  an  ability  to  make  it  either  more  entertaining  or  more 
instructive ;  to  invest  it  with  incidents  more  dramatic,  or  with  a  more 
pointed  moral.  Its  interest  has  already  been  carried  to  the  furthest 
limits,  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  by  a  number  of  practised  French 
writers :  under  this  head,  therefore,  competition  would  be  su[^rfluou8. 
lias  Miss  Alcott  proposed  to  herself  to  give  her  story  a  philosophical 
bearing  ?     We  can  hardly  suppose  it. 

We  have  seen  it  asserted  that  her  book  claims  to  deal  with  the  ^  doc- 
trine of  affinities."  What  the  doctrine  of  affinities  is,  we  do  not  ex- 
actly know ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  author  has  been 
somewhat  maligned.  Her  book  is,  to  our  perception,  innocent  of  any 
doctrine  whatever. 

The  heroine  of  ^^  Moods  "  is  a  fitful,  wayward,  and  withal  most  ami- 
able young  person,  named  Sylvia.  We  regret  to  say  that  Miss  Alcott 
takes  her  up  in  her  childhood.  We  are  utterly  weary  of  stories  about 
precocious  little  girls.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  in  themselves  disa- 
g^eable  and  unprofitable  objects  of  study ;  and  in  the  second,  they  are 
always  the  precursors  of  a  not  less  unprofitable  middle-aged  lover. 
We  admit  that,  even  to  the  middle-aged,  Sylvia  must  have  been  a  most 
engaging  little  person.     One  of  her  means  of  fascination  is  to  disguise 
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bef«elf  a«>  ft  boy  and  work  in  tlxe  garden  with  a  hoc  and  wheelbarrow ; 
mider  which  circumstances  she  is  clande«tme!y  watched  bv  one  of  the 
tteroeA,  who  then  and  there  falls  in  love  wiih  her.  Then  ^he  goes  off 
OQ  m  cainping-oot  expedition  of  a  week*s  duration^  in  company  with 
ihi^ee  gentlemen,  with  no  superflnoos  luggage,  as  far  a^  we  can  a«cei^ 
tain»  hut  A  cockle^T^hell  stuck  ** pilgrim-wise**  in  her  hat.  It  \s  hard  to  ' 
tST  whethtT  the  impropriety  of  this  proceeding  h  the  greater  or  the 
from  the  fact  of  her  extreme  youth*  This  fact  is  at  any  nite 
Sn<Uy  overlooked  hy  two  of  her  companions,  who  become  ded[>erRtely 
1  of  her  before  the  week  is  out.  These  two  g<*nlK'nicn  are 
i  »u*8  heroes.     One  of  them,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Moor,  is  unobjection- 

tile  enough ;  we  siialt  have  something  to  say  of  him  heretiAer :  but 
other,  Mr,  Adam  Wurwtck,  u  one  of  our  oldest  and  mt>?t  tnveter- 
f  foes*.     He  is  the  inevitable  c€tva!{ere  gervente  of  tlie  precociooa  little 
[jrl ;  the  lacunicul*  &taiirical^  dogmatical  lover^  of  abont  thirty-five,  with 
** brown   mane,"  the  quiet  smile,  the  "masterful   soul,"   and  the 
kt>mmand]Tig  eye-*     Do  not  all  noveVreiider*  remember  a  figore,  a 
Iktindred  figureiJ,  analogous  to  tlii^?     Can  tliey  not,  one  of  hi«  proper- 
ties being  given,  —  the  "quiet  fmile**  for  in^^tance.  —  reconstruct  the 
nie  monstrous  shape?     When  the   "quiet  smile"  i.s  ?iUUgc.Med,  we 
9W  w^hat  18  coming:  we  foreetoe  the  cynical  bachelor  or  widower,  the 
etir  of  human  natare,  ^^  Pull  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the 
wlio  Iml*  travelled  all  over  the  world,  lives  oa  a  mysterious  pat- 
By,  and  SfML'ndi  hh  time  in  breaking  the  hearts  and  the  wills  of  de- 
Utlle  »i*hcK>l-girli?,  who  answer  him  with  **  Ye^,  sir,**  and  "  No,  sir." 
r,  Warwick  h  plainly  a  great  favorite  with  the  autlior.     She  hai 
him  that  aiTcciton   which  writers  entertain,  not  for  tliojie  figures 
^bom  they  have  well  known,  but  for  such  as  they  have  much  pon- 
Mi^  Alcott  has  probably  mused  upon  Warwick  s^o  lung  and  ^o 
lovingly  that  ihc  has  lost  all  sen^e  of  his  proportion*.     There  is  a  most 
imgjng  good-wit]  in  the  manner  in  which  lady  noveli'^ts  elaborate 
rtr  impo&stbte  hcroe*^.     There  are,  thank  Heaven,  no  such  men  at 
%     We  Si  peak  tbus*  ilevoutly,  not  b#*caUiM?  Warwick  is  a 
—  on  llie  contrary,  he  exhibits  the  stcnirst  integrity ;  but 
boaiiiAe,  apparently  a.«  a  natural  result  of  being  thoroughly  cutwcien- 
tlotts*  hie  is  essentially  di-^greeable.     Women  a[)p<*ar  to  delight  in  the 
f^merpttSoti  of  men  who  shall  be  in«upt»oriable  to  men,     Warwick  Is  lii- 
teBdad  to  be  E  pfx>fouiidiy  serious  per-^on.     A  sp<»ci«*:?  *-  ♦*  In. 

Co  the  tale,  in  which  we  are  iiiitlati.-d  Into  bi*  im-  f»no 

m  beftaliful  Cuban  lad)\     This  cbapter  is  a  literary  curiosity. 
I  lyallona  of  the  two  lovers  are  illusiratcd  by  mtsiuis  td'  a  dialogue 
I  tbeai.     Cbuidering  how  bad  ihi*  dialogue  U,  it  h  really  very 
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good.  We  mean  that,  considering  what  nonsense  the  lovers  are  made 
to  talk,  their  conversation  is  quite  dramatic  We  are  not  certain  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  author  sympathizes  with  her  hero;  but  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  she  has  a  secret  ^  Bravo "  in  store  for  him  upon  bis 
exit.  He  talks  to  his  mistress  as  no  sane  man  ever  talked  to  a  woman. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  talks  like  a  brute.  Ottila's  great 
crime  has  been,  that,  after  three  months'  wooing,  he  has  not  found  her 
so  excellent  a  person  as  he  at  first  supposed  her  to  be.  This  is  a  apeci- 
men  of  his  language.  **  You  allured  my  eye  with  loveliness,  my  ear 
with  music ;  piqued  curiosity,  pampered  pride,  and  subdued  will  by  flat- 
teries subtly  administered.  Beginning  afur  off,  you  let  all  influences  do 
their  work,  till  the  moment  came  for  the  efiective  stroke.  Then  you 
made  a  crowning  sacrifice  of  maiden  modesty,  and  owned  you  loved  me.** 
What  return  does  she  get  for  the  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  it  was  ?  To  have 
her  favors  thrown  back  in  her  teeth  on  the  day  that  her  lover  deter^ 
mines  to  jilt  her.  To  jilt  a  woman  in  an  underhand  fashion  is  bad 
enough ;  but  to  break  your  word  to  her  and  at  the  same  time  load  her 
with  outrage,  to  call  her  evil  names  because  she  is  so  provokingly 
in  the  right,  to  add  the  foulest  insult  to  the  bitterest  injury, — these 
things  may  be  worthy  of  a  dissolute  adventurer,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  worthy  of  a  model  hero.  Warwick  tells  Ottila  that  he  is  ^  a  man 
untamed  by  any  law  but  that  of  [hisj  own  will.^  He  is  further  de- 
scribed art  *'  violently  virtuous,  a  masterful  soul,  bent  on  living  out  his 
&<ipirations  at  any  cost '' ;  and  as  possessed  of  ^  great  nobility  of 
character,  great  audacity  of  mind  ** ;  as  being  ^  too  fierce  an  iconoclast 
to  suit  the  old  party,  too  individual  a  reformer  to  join  the  new,"  and 
'*  a  grand  man  in  the  rough,  an  excellent  tonic  for  those  who  have  cour- 
age to  try  him."*  Truly,  for  her  courage  in  trying  him,  poor  Ottila  is 
generously  rewarded.  His  attitude  towards  her  may  be  reduced  to 
this :  —  Three  months  ago,  I  fell  in  love  with  your  beauty,  your  grace, 
your  wit.  I  took  them  as  a  promise  of  a  moral  elevation  which  I  now 
find  you  do  not  possess.  And  yet,  the  dense  take  it,  I  am  engaged  to 
you.  £rgOy  you  are  false,  immodest,  and  lacking  in  the  ^  moral  senti- 
ment,'* and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  may  be  a  sneak,  a 
coward,  a  brute  ;  but  at  all  events,  I  am  untamed  by  any  law,  etc 

Before  the  picnic  above  mentioned  is  over,  Warwick  and  Moor  have, 
unknown  to  each  other,  both  lost  their  hearts  to  Sylvia.  Warwick  may 
not  declare  himself,  inasmuch  as,  to  do  him  justice,  he  considers  himself 
bound  by  word  to  the  unfortunate  beauty  of  the  Havana.  But  Moor, 
who  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  forthwith  ofiers  himself.  He  is  refused, 
the  young  girl  having  a  preference  for  Warwick.  But  while  she  if 
waiting  for  Warwick's  declaration,  bis  flirtation  with  Ottila  comes  to  her 
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rkilgc.     She  recalU  Ikfoor,  marrie*  him^  and  goes   to  dpend  her 

HKjn    ntfioiig  tUe  While  Monntains.     Here  Warwiok  tunii  ap. 

Hf  hn*  btH*n  absenr  in  Cuba,  whether  Uiktng  back  his  rude  *«peeche«  to 

or  folia wiDg  them  up  with  more  of  the  !?ame  sort,  we  are  not  in- 

..,...,4:4,     He  is  ttccordingly  ignorant  of  the  change  in  hig  mistre«8*s 

etrciiiii«t«noe0^     He  finds  her  alone  on  the  mountatn-^ide,  tind  i^tratght- 

fmy  anburd»*n8  hiji  heart.      Here  eni»u«^  a  very  preity  .^ct^ne,  prettily 

tpid*     On  li»iiniinjr  the  stjid  truth,  Warwick  tiikes  himself  off,  over  the 

creet  of  the  hWU  looking  very  tall  and  grand  against  the  ^un*  and  leav* 

in^  bi«  midtre^«  alone  in  the  shadow.     In  the  ^hadow  she  pa^se^  the  K*»t 

tif  her  brief  exi^tetioe*     She  might  have  lived  along  happily  enough, 

<•,  mjisqueniding  with  her  gentle  hu?>hand  iii  the  fashion  of 

Warwick  had  not  come  backhand  proffered  a  visit, ^ — bis  one 

nfttiiral  and  his  one  naughty  act.     Of  course  it  is  all  up  with  Sylvia* 

honest  man  In  Warwicit':?  f»oeition  would  immediately  have  with- 

wn,  on  ^eing  that  hf*-  presence  only  served  seriously  to  alienate  Ins 

mi*tre*«  fmm  her  hiifihrmd*     A  dishonest  man  would  have  remained 

ftiid  made  love  to  hU  friend's  wife. 

Mt«9  Alcott  tries  to  pet^unde  tis  that  her  hero  does  neither ;  but  we 
in  tain  that  he  adopti*  the  latter  courjse,  and,  what  is  worw,  does  it 
nn  tuTtint  hyp<x!rit<\     Ho  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  law  of  matri- 
monial duty  to  Sylvia  in  a  manner  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  war* 
mot  ber  in  calling  in  ber  huf^haod  to  turn  him  out  of  the  bouse.     He 
declares  indeed,  thai  he  designs  no  "  French  sentiment  nor  sin,**  wbat- 
r  ibe^e  iniiy  be  ;  but  he  exerts  the  utmost  jjower  of  his  '*  masterful 
I  **  to  bully  her  into  a  protest  against  her  unnatural  union.     No  man 
with  any  sense  of  d^t^ency,  no  man  of  tlie   slighte*st   common-ssense, 
would  pn*«ume  to  dogmatize  in  this  conceited  fashion  upon  a  matter 
witli  which  he  ha^  tiot  the  leH>t  concern.     Miss  Alct^t  would  tell  us^ 
W#  |»rr«um<\  tlmt  it  h  not  a*«  a  lover,  but  as  a  friend,  that  Warwidt 
oflSBra  the  advice  hert^  put  into  his  mouth.     Family  friends,  when  ther 
know  what  they  are  alx>ut,  are  only  too  glad  to  wbirk  the  responsibility 

Pinion  in  matrimonial  differenc*'*-  When  a  man  beats,  starve*, 
\§c  misuses  his  wife,  any  judiciou?*  acquaintance  will  take  the 
iliiy  of  advising  the  poor  woman  to  seek  legal  redress  ;  and  he 
to  use  Miss  AlcottV  own  preposition,  have  an  ajlinity  "  for" 
»  so.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  wij»e  and  virtuoui*  gentle- 
,   '  aely   persuade  tw*.  ^        *  ^  ^  dear  i*qually  to 

it  other  —  to  pick   i  ilaws  in  a  pelatioo 

wbciM*  mvioUbibiy  i»  the  grt?al  inierest  ot  ti»eir  bvc#s  and  which,  from 
tbe  pk'tare  preK'Uted  to  us^  is  certainly  one  of  exceptional  comfort  and 
bamnomy* 
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In  all  this  matter  it  strikes  us  that  Sylvia's  husband  is  the  only  one 
to  be  pitied.  His  wife,  while  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  confeases  the 
secret  of  her  illicit  affection.  Moor  is,  of  course,  bitterly  outraged,  and 
his  anger  is  well  described.  Sylvia  pities  him  intensely,  but  losiats 
with  sweet  inflexibility  that  she  cannot  continue  to  be  his  wife,  and  dis- 
misses him  to  Europe,  with  a  most  audacious  speech  about  the  beauti- 
ful eternity  and  the  immortality  of  love.  Moor,  who  for  a  moment  has 
evinced  a  gleam  of  natural  passion,  which  does  something  towarda  re- 
deeming from  ludicrous  unreality  the  united  efforts  of  the  trio  before 
us,  soon  recovers  himself,  and  submits  to  his  fate  precisely  like  a  mor- 
bidly conscientious  young  girl  who  is  engaged  in  the  formation  of  her 
character  under  the  direction  of  her  clergyman.  From  this  point  ac- 
cordingly the  story  becomes  more  and  more  unnatural,  although,  we 
cheerfully  add,  it  becomes  considerably  more  dramatic,  and  is  much  bet- 
ter told.  All  this  portion  is,  in  fact,  very  pretty ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
so  essentially  false,  we  should  call  it  very  fine.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
use  the  expression  in  its  ironical  sense.  Moor  consents  to  sacrifioe  him- 
self to  the  beautiful  ethical  abstraction  which  his  wife  and  her  lover 
have  concocted  between  them.  He  will  go  to  Europe  and  await  the 
dawning  of  some  new  abstraction,  under  whose  starry  influence  he  may 
return.  When  he  does  return,  it  will  not  be,  we  may  be  sure,  to  give 
his  wife  the  thorough  rating  she  deserves. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  vessel  is  about  to  start,  Warwick 
turns  up,  aiid  thrusts  himself,  as  a  travelling  companion,  upon  the  man 
he  has  outraged.  As  Warwick  was  destined  to  die  a  violent  death,  we 
think  Miss  Alcott  might  have  here  appropriately  closed  her  book  by 
making  Moor  pitch  Adam  into  the  water  for  his  impertinence.  But  as 
usual,  Warwick  has  his  own  way. 

During  their  absence,  Sylvia  sinks  into  a  rapid  decline.  After 
a  certain  interval  they  start  homeward.  But  their  ship  is  wrecked ; 
Warwick  is  lost  in  tr^'ing  to  save  Moor's  life  ;  and  Moor  reaches  home 
alone.  Sylvia  then  proceeds  to  put  him  and  every  one  else  in  the 
wrong  by  dying  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

The  two  most  striking  facts  with  regard  to  '*  Moods"  are  the  author's 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  her  self-confidence  in  spite  of  this  igno- 
rance. l^Iiss  Alcott  doubtless  knows  men  and  women  well  enough  to 
deal  successfully  with  their  every-day  virtues  and  temptations,  but  not 
well  enough  to  handle  great  dramatic  passions.  The  consequence  is, 
that  her  play  is  not  a  real  pUy,  nor  her  actors  real  actors. 

But  bei^ide  these  facta  are  others,  less  salient  perhaps,  upon  which  it 
is  pleasanter  to  touch.  Chief  among  these  is  the  author's  decided  clev- 
erness ;  that  quality  to  which  we  owe  it  that,  in  spite  of  the  absurdiuea 
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of  the  action,  the  last  half  of  her  book  is  replete  with  beauty  and  vigor. 
What  fliall  we  cnll  this  quality  ?  Imngination  t}o^»  not  setHii  to  u^  toa 
^ntfiil  a  word*  For,  in  ihe  absence  of  knowledge,  our  aulhores^  has 
4efiv«5d  her  fignares,  as  the  German  deoTed  his  ramelt  from  the  defiihs 
of  ber  moral  coni^^ion$ne^.  If  they  are  on  thig  account  the  led*  real, 
4hty  Mre  aJiao  on  this  account  the  more  unmistakably  instinct  with  a 
n  beiiuty  and  grace.  If  Miea  Alcott's  experience  of  human  nature 
Iwen  sroaH^  as  we  should  suppose,  her  admiration  for  it  ia  ncvur- 
tbelenig  ^rest.  Putting  at^ide  Adam'a  treatment  of  Ottila,  §ihe  sympa- 
thijees  tlimaghout  her  book  with  none  but  grtait  things^.  She  has  the 
nrv  mvrit,  accordingly,  of  bt«ing  very  sifldum  puerile.  For  in  tint  mate 
xiAturt!,  toOf  she  ha^  a  genuine  love,  together  with  a  very  pretty  way  of 
deecrtbiog  it.  With  thi^se  i|ualitie8  there  i^  no  reason  why  Mit»B  A1c%»tl 
sbDold  not  writtj  a  %^ery  good  novel,  provided  ishe  will  be  satisfied  to 
itocribg  otdy  that  which  she  has  aeen.  When  t^uch  a  novel  coitios  ai 
wm  dooibt  not  it  eventually  will,  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  welcome 
iL  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  celebrated  names^  we  know  not, 
iodfed,  to  whom,  in  this  country,  unle«8  to  Mi^  Alcott,  we  are  to  look 
ftr  m  novel  above  the  average. 


18.—  Wilhelm  Mnrter^M  Apprenticeship  and  TVai^h,     From  the  Gtr* 
man  of  Goethe,    By  Tbomas  Cahlyle.     In  Two  Vohimes,     Bos- 
^_  loii:  Tickoor  and  Fields.     1865.     pp.  399,  aSS. 

^^■Sms  new  edition  of  Goethe'^  great  novel  will  give  many  persons  the 

^^^^ptiinity  of  reading  a  work  which,  ahhough  introduced  to  the  English 

piMv  forty  ycari  ago,  us  yet  known  to  as  chiefly  by  hearsay.     We 

tiliifm  it  a  matter  for  gratitude  that  it  should  now  invite  .^ome  t^hare  of 

adacition  a^  a  novelty,  if  on  no  other  ground  %  and  we  gladly  take  ad^ 

vantage  of  tjjo  ooeai^ion  thus  afforded  to  exprcjss  onr  #ien*e  of  ita  worth. 

Wr  luijie  thitf  repultlicaiioo  may  help  to  discredit  the  very  genrral  im- 

^^fai^a^ion  that  WiUidm  MeUter  belongs  to  the  chisfi  of  the  gr%'fKi  unrroda- 

^Wea.     The  booner  tluM  iiupre»fiion  ia  efaced^  the  better  for  those  who 

labur  irodiar  it.     Something  will  have  been  gained,  at  least,  if  on  exper 

\meXk%  it  »t»ou1d  ptidA  from  a  mere  prejudice  into  a  ref^ponHiblt?  convie* 

tiaot  aiMl  a  groat  deal  more  will  have  beeo  gainedt  if  it  ih  cofuptetely 


To  rmA  Wilhdm  Mtiiter  for  the  (Irat  time  ti  an  enviable  and  a]mo«t 

I  miiqild   eeaaatkin.     Few  other  books^  to  use  an  ex  predion   which 

t*a  admirerit  will  umlergiand,  %o  steadily  and  gni4ually  dawn  up>n 

lipidlifefiQe*     In  lew  other  work«  i&  ao  proCuQod  a  meaning  cnveU 
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oped  in  so  common  a  fonn.  The  bIow,  irresbtible  action  of  this  latent 
significance  is  an  almost  awful  phenomenon,  and  one  which  we  may 
vainlj  seek  in  those  imaginative  works  in  which  the  form  of  the  nar- 
rative bears  a  direct,  and  not,  as  it  appears  here  to  do,  an  inverse,  rela- 
tion to  its  final  import ;  or  in  which  the  manner  appeals  from  the  outset 
to  the  reader's  sympathy.  Whatever  may  be  the  lesson  which  Goethe 
proposes  to  teach  us,  however  profound  or  however  sublime,  his  means 
invariably  remain  homely  and  prosaic  In  no  book  is  the  inten- 
tion of  elegance,  the  principle  of  selection,  less  apparent.  He  in- 
troduces us  to  the  shabbies^t  company,  in  order  to  enrich  us  with  knowl- 
edge ;  he  leads  us  to  the  fairest  goals  by  the  longest  and  roughest  roads. 
It  is  to  this  fact,  doubtless,  that  the  work  owes  its  reputation  of  tcdious- 
ness ;  but  it  justifies  the  reputation  only  when,  behind  the  offensive  de- 
tail, the  patient  reader  faib  to  discover,  not  a  glittering,  but  a  steadily 
Bhining  generality.  Frequently  the  reader  is  unable  to  find  any  justi- 
fication for  certain  wearisome  minutitE;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  inci- 
dents are  so  ^  flat,"  that  the  reader  who  comes  to  his  task  with  a  vague 
inherited  sense  of  Goethe's  greatness  is  constrained,  for  very  pity,  to 
supply  them  with  a  hidden  meaning.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  dif- 
ficult to  demonstrate  that  the  great  worth  of  Wilhelm  Meister  is  a  va?t 
and  hollow  delusion,  uplield  by  a  host  of  interested  dupes.  The  book 
is,  indeed,  so  destitute  of  the  quality  of  cleverness,  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  ea^y  for  a  clever  man  to  make  out  any  given  case  what- 
soever against  it ;  do  anything  with  it,  in  short,  except  understand  iL 
The  man  who  is  only  clever  may  do  much ;  but  he  may  not  do  this. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  Wilhelm  Meister 
that  it  does  not  react  against  this  kind  of  manipulation.  We  gUdly 
admit,  nay,  we  assert,  that,  unless  seriously  read,  the  book  mu^t  be  in- 
expressibly dull.  It  was  written,  not  to  entertain,  but  to  edify.  It  has 
no  factitious  (qualities,  as  we  may  call  them ;  none  of  those  innumerable 
little  arts  and  graces  by  which  the  modem  novel  continually  and  tacitly 
deprecates  criticism.  It  stands  on  its  own  bottom,  and  freely  takes  for 
granted  that  the  reader  cannot  but  be  interested.  It  exhibits,  indeed, 
a  sublime  indifference  to  the  reader,  —  tiie  indifierence  of  humanity 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  individual  observer.  The  author,  calmly  and 
steadily  guided  by  his  purpose,  has  none  of  that  preoccupation  of  suo 
cess  which  so  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  most  writers  at  the  present 
day,  and  leiids  us  at  times  to  decide  sweepingly  that  all  our  contem- 
poraries are  of  the  second  class. 

Of  plot  there  is  in  this  book  properly  none.  We  hai^e  Groethe's  own 
assertion  that  the  work  contains  no  central  point  It  contains,  how- 
ever, a  central  figure,  that  of  the  hera      By  him,  through  him,  the 
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ii  unfolded.     It  consisU*  of  llie  various  adventures  of  a  burgher 

ith»  who  »eU  out  on  hh  jouniey  I h rough  life  in  quest,  to  apenk  gen- 

ilr,  oi^  happiness,  —  that  happines^s  which,  a*  he  id  iievi^r  weary  of 

M'Atin^f  can  be  found  only  in  the  suVijecfa  perfect  harmony  with  him- 

Blf*     This  is  certiunly  a  noble  idea.     Whatever  perDieious  conclusjonft 

wy  be  begotten  upon  it,  let  us  freely  o^lmit  that  at  the  outset,  in  its 

^tnity,  it  is  beautiluh     Meister  conceives  that  he   can  best  satisfy 

nature  by  connecting  himself  with    the  theatre^  tho    home^  as  he 

eves*  |K>teutially  at  iea^l,  of  all  noble  ainij»  and  le^Mons.     The  history 

'  tiit«  connection,  which  is  given  at  great  leugth,  h  to  our  mind  the 

tat  intfrv&ting  part  of  Uje  whole  work ;  and  for  thcs**  reoiioim :  that 

toccasioual  discussions  by  which  tlie  action  ia  so  frequently  retard* 

'  advanced  (as  you  choo&n  to  consider  it),  and  of  which,  in  spite  of 

ir  frequency,  wo  would  not  forfeit  a  single  one,  arc  here  more  direct- 

»iig2^estive  than  in  subf^equent  chapters ;  and  ihut  the  charactciid  are 

SBono  )»cisitive.     The  "Apprenticeship**  is,  in  the  first  half,  more  of  A 

ff  or,  to  state  it  sclentiticitllyi  mure  dramatic  than  in  the  last«     If 

ethe  i^  gie^t  as  a  critic,  he  u  at  least  equally  great  as  a  {loet;  and 

Wiihtlm  Mtiiiter  contain^}  page^  of  dii^uisition  which  cannot  bo  too 

eply  studied,  it  likewise  contiiins  men  and  women  who  cannot  be  for- 

it€0.     Mciftter's  companions  bear  no  comparison  with  the  ingenious 

Itppets  producHfd  by  the  great  turiting-lathe  of  our  modern  faiicy* 

There  is  the  ^me  difleretice  betwt^^en  them  and  the  figures  of  last 

ulh »  succe^a^ul  novel,  as  there  is  between  a  portnut  by  Vela&ques 

ftd  a  photi^gntph  by  Brady,     Which  of  thc^  creation 5-  will  live  bng- 

in  your  tneinory?     Goethe's  persjons  are  not  lifelike;  that  is  the 

of  our  fashionable  photographic  heroes  and  heroines :  they  are 

itjM:lf*     It  wa>  a  solid  criticism  of  certain  modem  works  of  art,  tliat 

n?eeiaJy  heard  applied  to  a  particular  nuvelist:  "  He  tells  you  every- 

mg  excx^pt  the  very  thing  you  want  lo  know,"     We  know  concemuig 

lileoa,  Aureliit,  There^sa,  .Serlo,  and   Werner  none  of  those  things  of 

i  the  ckiver  Btory-teller  of  the  present  day  would  have  made  hot 

BSie  to  inform  us;  we  know  neither  their  costume*  nor  their  siaiuret 

Uje  kKlL-kpe usable  colur  of  Uieir  eyes;  and  yet,  for  all  tliat,  they 

,  —  and  assuredly  a  figure  cannot  do  more  than  iJiat. 

[The  wumeii  m   HXi/ielm  Mtuter  are,  to  our  mind*  truer  even  tluin  Uie 

The  lUrce  female  names  above  inentioue<i  stand  for  three  {persons, 

cb  abide  in  our  memory  witli  so  un questioned  a  right  uf  prtrsencn 

>  it  i*  hard  to  brlievii  that  we  have  not  actually  known  them.     Ia 

in  the  whole  range  of  fiction  h  more  natural  rep  resign  tution  of  a 

urttfd  oofjueite  than  thjit  of  the  itciress  Philena,  —  Am  whi>,  at  tho 

bof  mn  excursioD  into  tlio  countryi  propose!  that  a  law  be 
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prohibiting  the  discussion  of  inanimate  objects  ?  Where,  too,  is  diere  as 
perfect  an  example  of  an  irretrievable  sentimentalist  as  her  oomnide 
Aurelia,  she  who,  as  herself  declares,  bears  hard  upon  all  things,  as  all 
things  bear  hard  upon  her,  and  who  literally  dies  for  the  sake  of  poetic 
consistency  ?  What  an  air  of  solid  truth,  again,  invests  the  practical, 
sensible,  reasonable  Theresa ! 

Wilhe1m*s  purpose  being  exclusively  one  of  self-culture,  he  is  an  un- 
tiring observer.  He  listens  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  he 
knows  that  from  each  something  may  be  learned.  As  a  character,  he 
is  vague  and  shadowy,  and  the  results  of  his  experience  are  generally 
lefl  to  the  reader's  inference.  Indeed,  as  his  lessons  are  mostly  gath- 
ered from  conversations  for  which  he  furnishes  the  original  motive,  the 
reader  may  place  himself  in  the  hero's  position  of  an  eminently  respect- 
ful auditor,  and  judge  of  the  latter's  impressions  by  his  own. 

Although  incidentally  dramatic,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that,  ad  a 
whole,  WUhdm  Meister  is  anything  but  a  novel,  as  we  have  grown  to 
understand  the  word.  As  a  whole,  it  has,  in  fact,  no  very  defhiile  char- 
acter ;  and,  were  we  not  vaguely  convinced  that  its  greatness  as  a  work 
of  art  resides  in  this  very  absence  of  form,  we  should  say  that,  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  is  lamentably  defective.  A  modem  novelist,  taking  the 
same  subject  in  hand,  would  restrict  him<«elf  to  showing  the  sensations 
of  his  hero  during  the  process  of  education  ;  that  is,  his  hero  would  be 
the  broad  end,  and  the  aggregate  of  circumstances  the  narrow  end,  of 
the  glass  through  which  we  were  invited  to  look ;  and  we  should  so 
have  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  Goethe,  taking 
a  single  individual  as  a  pretext  for  looking  into  the  world,  becomes  so 
absorbed  in  the  spectacle  before  him,  that,  while  still  clinging  to  his  hero 
as  a  pretext,  he  quite  forgets  him  as  a  subject  It  may  be  here  objected, 
that  the  true  artist  never  forgets  either  himself  or  anything  else.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  each  reader  becomes  his  own  Wilhelm  Meister, 
an  apprentice,  a  traveller,  on  his  own  account ;  and  as  his  understanding 
is  large  or  small,  will  Wilhelm  and  the  whole  work  be  real  or  the 
contrary.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  understanding  exclusively,  and  never, 
exce[>t  in  the  episode  of  Mignon,  to  the  imagination,  that  the  author 
ap[)eals.  For  what,  as  we  read  on,  strikes  us  as  his  dominant  quality  ? 
His  love  of  the  real.  "  It  will  astonish  many  persons,"  says  a  French 
critic,  "  to  learn  that  Goi»the  was  a  great  scorner  of  what  we  call  the 
ideal.  Reality,  religiously  studied,  was  always  his  muse  and  his  inspira- 
tion." 

The  bearing  of  Wilhelm  Meister  is  eminently  practical.  It  niight 
almost  be  called  a  treatise  on  moral  economy,  —  a  work  intended  to  show 
how  the  experience  of  life  may  least  be  wasted,  and  beat  be  turned  to 
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91.     Tins  fact  gives  it  a  senousoe^  which  Is  alrooet  sublime.     To 

>«x*tbr,  DoihiDg  was  vague,  nothiiig  empty,  nothing  irivml^  —  we  had 

d,  uothiog  fiU&e»    Wns  tiiere  ever  a  book  ©o  di>pttsstorw4te,  or» 

on*  prefer  to  f'all  it,  cold-blooded  ?     In  reading  ii,  we  laara  | 

lling  of  the    trudiiiotml    plira?ie  about  the    author^s  calmness* 

^  cslmness  sc^ids  nearly  ideniital  with  the  extraordinary  nctivity. 

'  Ms  mindf  %%m  they  muet  both  indeed  have  been  the  result  of  a  deep 

of  inteJlectaai  power*     It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  truer,  that 

rutnd  lA  without  baiitoor  without  rest.     In  the  pages  bdbre  us  thero 

ly  of  humor,  and  hardly  a  Ha^h  of  wit ;  or  if  they  ext^t,  they 

tJxe  luminous   atmosphere  of  justice  which  fills  the  book* 

be^e  things  imply  some  degree  of  pa^^ion  ;  and  Goethe*d  plan  was  non 

,  non  indi^ari^  ud  intelligert, 
\Vc  do  not  know  that  in  what  we  have  ?aid  there  id  much  to  lead 
iboeMf  who  are  strangers  to  this  work  to  apply  thera>eh'es  to  the  perusal 
of  it*  We  arc  well  aware  that  our  remarks  are  lamentably  di^propor* 
ticmatis  to  tlie  importance  of  our  subject.  To  attempt  to  throw  a  gen* 
eral  %ht  upon  it  in  the  limits  here  prescribed  would  be  like  striking  a 
tsudch  to  show  off  the  Tramjignration,  We  would  therefore  explicitly 
t^^cominend  it»  j>eru?al  to  all  Buch  persons,  especially  young  persons,  a$ 
Ibel  that  ii  behooves  them  to  attach  a  meaning  to  life*  Eveo  if  it  set* 
y^»  DOlhing  in  their  minds^  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  experience  to 
Iread  iL  It  id  worth  reading,  if  only  to  differ  with  it  D'  it  is  a 
borik  to  love,  it  is  iihngst  a-^  important  a  one  to  hate;  and 
whether  tliere  is  more  in  it  of  truth  ur  of  error,  ii  \b  at  jill  events  grctxt^ 
L<  not  thii  by  itself  sufficient?  Wil/irlm  Meister  may  not  have  much 
eUe  that  other  book«^  havev  but  it  has  this  that  it  is  the  product  of  a 
gTt!itt  mind.  There  are  scores  of  good  bowks  written  every  day  i  but 
a  jipecimcn  of  the  grand  manner- 


l^,'— Annah  of  the  Amerienn  Pulpit^  or  Commemorative  ITottces  of 
DisitngutMhed  Amtriran  Cler^^men  of  tHsnous  Dtnominations^  from 
CW  eari^  SeUlemenl  of  the  Coimtry  to  (he  Close  of  ih^  Tear  Rtghteen 
'  and  Fifty-Jive,  With  JfiittaricQi  Intn>ducti&m,  \{y  WiL* 
LiAM  Bp  Sm\/u e:,  iXD*  Volume  VIIL  L^niianatt  GmfftegfOiionaL 
New  York  :  Jtolwrl  (.Wter  and  Brothers.     1865,     Svo^     pfL  578. 

>li  SrfUQGK*ti  chief  design  in  the  work  of  which  the  la;»t  pob- 
(voluaia  now  lio»  beforo  us  was  to  introduce  the  t^veml  deooromA* 
of  Aoierican   ''  ^  to  one  another*  jti%t  jipprwi:*  ' 

11  ted  ihi«  so  natural  Iy«  genially.  Ill 
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tousljy  that,  while  the  reader  marvels  that  he  never  knew  before  what 
wise  and  good  men  there  were  in  other  folds  than  his  own,  he  fails  to 
trace  the  loving  skill  which  has  converted  the  dry  hcX&  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical history  into  arguments  for  tolerance,  charity,  and  good-fellowship. 
Bringing  in  his  labor  of  love  a  mind  admirably  fitted  for  the  manipula- 
tion of  such  materials  as  he  sought,  our  author  has  made  of  them  by  hi 
the  most  valuable  compend  of  ecclesiastical  biography  and  persKmal  his- 
tory that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  —  a  work  which  for  breadth 
of  plan  and  thoroughness  of  execution  has  few,  if  any,  rivals  in  the  de* 
partment  to  which  it  belongs. 

Dr.  Sprague's  eight  massive  volumes  condense  the  patient  toil  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  the  results  of  a  corret<pondence  with  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  hundreds  of  places,  and  the  record  of  what  their 
compiler  has  seen  and  heard  in  his  own  professional  intercourse  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  The  method  adopted  in  them  is  one  by  which 
the  truth  with  regard  to  each  of  the  persons  commemorated  is  moi^t 
likely  to  have  its  fair  representation.  Where  there  are  no  accessible 
living  authorities  concerning  the  subject  of  one  of  his  biographies,  Dr. 
Sprague  writes  the  memoir  himself,  always  referring  in  a  foot-note  to 
his  sources  of  information.  In  most  of  the  other  cases  a  brief  memoir 
thus  compiled  forms  the  first  and  an  essential  part  of  the  sketch,  which 
is  completed  by  lettfT<^  from  such  persons  as  are  best  qualified  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  events,  incidents,  or  local  traditions  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  treated  of.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  mode 
needs  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  an  excess  of  eulo<r}^  If  intimate 
friends  or  warm  admirers  were  encouraged  to  furnish  biographical 
letters  ad  lUntnm^  the  book  would  be  little  better  than  a  series  of  am- 
plified epitaphs.  But  while  Dr.  Sprague  has  sought  notices  almost 
always  from  friendly  hands,  they  are  very  seldom  derived  from  near 
kinsmen,  or  even  from  coeval  intimates.  His  aim  has  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  place  as  bio;rraphers  before  the  public  men  of  known  reputation 
for  discernment  and  integrity, — men  whose  names  were  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty for  the  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  their  narratives.  With  refer- 
ence to  his  more  distinguished  subject^,  he  never  contents  himself  with 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  but  adduces  several  who  can  present 
the  character  in  different  aspects,  and  not  unfrequently  members  of  dif- 
ferent relipous  sects. 

Of  the  eight  volumes  the  one  just  issued  seems  to  us  the  most  full  of 
various  interest.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  two  or 
three  gi^nerations  preceding  our  own,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
majority  of  the  more  gifted  and  influential  Massachusetts  clergymen 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  heretical  as  tried  by  the  established 
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Odrinistic  standards.  True,  a  large  proportion  of  ihe^c  liberal  di- 
rin^JS  if  liviog  now.  would  not  take  their  place  among  the  Unitarians. 
Many  of  ih«*ra  woultl  find  themselves  embraced  within  the  l<x>^r  girth 
of  a  lesi  itringrnt  ortfiodoxy ;  while  many  of  them  would  mther  rts«o- 
ciate  themnvlvcvi  **ith  tht?  closest  adherenls  of  the  Wefi"tniin>ter  creed, 
jiian  with  Uie  rationaU^tic  and  natunilir^tic  profc-uoris  of  UnitariiiniRm, 
ud  from  divine*  of  thi^  class,  who  failed  of  entire  conformity  with  the 
[jaUr  fatlli  only  hecau>e  of  their  rigid  integrifj  of  con*eienee,  the 
ulutue  includes  tnen  of  all  shades  of  belief  down  to  the  Scriptural  hu 
tutiiriani^m  of  thet^e  recent  limes,  —  without  embracing,  however* 
suljjectH  of  the  now  existing  school  typitlcd  by  Theodore  Parker, 
which  in  1855  wim  too  young  to  have  a  necrology.  There  was  ihu*  a 
er  range  and  a  wider  diverBity  of  theological  apecuUition  to  be 
Overed  by  this  volume  than  by  any  of  the  preceding  seven,  with  the  fiwB 
iHJweHul  di^nominaliona  to  which  they  are  devoted*  Then,  too,  (he 
principal  pulpit*  in  Massac! m>ett*,  toward  the  clo^e  of  the  last  nnd  for 
tlie  Ar^l  quarter  of  the  present  centurj',  were  occupied  almost  wholly  by 
tt  fthe  more  liberal  party,  and  nowhere  has  th#*  minl'^ter  e?er 

I  emphatically  the  parson  (persona)^  person,  or  repn-sentative 

man  of  \m  parisht  than  in  these  very  communities  during  the  period 
*fir«ifii-4,  —  so  thru  the  lives  of  the  clergy  comprise  important  chApter^ 
of  the  loi*al  history  whi^^h  they  took  the  lead  in  making.  For  almtlar 
rtn^om  Dr.  Spnigue  htts  in  this  part  of  his  work  a  very  large  prop<jr- 
tk»i  <if  col ialiorai 01^4  who  have  home  distinguished  name-t  aikd  till*  d 
pRNDliiefit  places  in  their  respective  oomrounities* 

Thh  volume  alM>  contains  »kelcheiJ  of  isevera!  men  wliose  t.imt'  i>e- 
lonipi  by  no  menns  to  their  denomiuatiou,  but  to  the  republic  of  letters 
or  of  science,  and  of  many  o«bcr»  who  were  as  extensively  known, 
i%v»*red,  and  U'loved  beyond  Uie  pale  of  their  own  sect  m  within  it. 
At  the  ftame  time,  we  cannot  find  on  the  list  a  name  that  ought  to  have 
been  omitted,  or  tn  the  volume  a  biogntphy  which  i^  not  woiih  read* 
m^%  while  many  of  the  ske teheed  are  of  special  interfl*8tY  sometimes  from 
!he»  qitaint  cliaracter  of  the  euhject,  »omeitiii«o  from  the  skilful  painting 
of  the  writer. 

Wr  feel,  too,  on  the  pentaal  of  this  book,  that  it  bag  btooufbt  m  into 

tiiaaie  eonimtini«>n  with  many  eminently  gocw!  men,  who^e  Uva*  wirft 

t|)crp<*tiial  h!e!^]tt^  to  iho^^e  ainoug  whom  thi^ir  lot  wna  citttt,  and  who 

lignrv  left  end u ring  and  preciou;»  frnita  and  memone^  of  their  labor, 

pxample,  arxl  inttufnce* 

Wo  caniicit  too  highly  prai»e  Dn  Spmgue's  integrity  and  fainif«a 
ffy  poaili<ta  at  a  Presbyterian  of  the  '•tricte<§t  »chtx»l  tn  perfectly  well 
futr  U  ht*  in  a  ningic  tn^titftcc  obUvious  of  it-     Uv  probably  has 
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as  little  love  of  Unitarianism  as  anj  of  his  Calviaisdc  brethreo.  Yet 
in  not  so  much  as  a  word  has  he  permitted  sectarian  sympathy  to  affect 
hb  biographic  impartiality.  He  is  not  only  perfectly  fair,  but  lavishly 
generous.  No  Unitarian  will  doubt  that  he  has  done  the  deoominadon 
full  justice ;  the  richness  of  the  volume  might  lead  hostile  readers  to 
suppose  that  he  had  done  it  more  than  justice*  Certainly  no  member 
of  the  denomination  would  have  expected  from  a  brother  of  the  same 
faith  a  work  more  entirely  free  from  undue  bias  and  prejudice.  In  finey 
with  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  preceding  volumes, 
the  unanimous  verdict  is,  ^  There  lives  no  other  man  who  could  have 
done  this  work  so  welL" 


20.  — Beaton  in  BeUgion.    By  Frederick  Henrt  Hedoe.    Boston: 
Walker,  Fuller,  &  Co.     1865.     16mo.    pp.  458. 

^  No  more  confidential  gifl  can  man  offer  to  man,  than  what  he  has 
talked  to  himself  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  soul,*'  —  such  is 
the  motto  of  this  book,  taken  from  Schleiermacher,  which  we  translate 
as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Hedge  offers  his  volume  to 
the  reader. 

The  work  appears  to  be  in  great  part  —  the*  First  Book  at  least  — 
made  up  of  the  sermons  of  its  accomplished  author.  This  fact  does 
not  diminish  the  value  of  its  contents  or  its  construction;  for  Dr. 
Hedge's  sermons  are  the  studies  in  philosophy  and  piety  of  a  mind  at 
once  sensible,  poetical,  and  spiritual,  alike  free  and  reverent,  numly 
and  godly. 

Here  is  a  Body  of  Divinity  with  the  soul  of  humanity  in  it,  —  not 
like  one  of  those  so-called  Bodies  of  Divinity  in  old  time,  out  of  which 
a  meagre  ghost  of  dogma  squeaked  and  gibbered.  Here  a  whole,  live, 
manly  man  spejiks  without  cant  Few  books  going  over  so  much 
ground,  and  touching  on  so  many  of  the  vexed  questions  of  sceptical 
speculation  and  sectarian  controversy,  will  afford  the  thoughtful  reader 
so  much  satisfaction,  on  the  whole,  as  this. 

Dr.  Hedge's  statements  and  arguments  move  right  on  to  practical  is- 
sues with  simple  directness.  He  recognizes  and  reveres  the  great 
mystery  which  to  finite  minds  must  ever  hang  around  the  infinite ;  but 
he  sees  the  limit  clearly,  he  grants  no  indulgence  to  mystification.  He 
holds  to  the  much  misinterpreted  and  even  misquoted  saying  of  James 
Foster,  that  ^  where  the  mystery  begins,  religion  ends."  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable,  with  the  author's  speculative  propension  and  power,  how 
resolutely  he  subordinates  the  speculative  to  the  practical 
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The  lone  af  thought  and  the  style  of  mnting  are  both  of  an  excel- 
nee  mrely  met  with.    Every  one  mii^t  be  struck  with  a  dngnlar  union 
!*tortly  and  homely  sense  with  dolif'ate   pensrbOity.     In  felicity  of 
ittrracnt  nnd  6rne9s  of  expression  Dr.  Hedge  has  few  rivab  among  1 
be  der32:y.     In  his  very  loj^ic,  hB  well  as  in  hi^  rhetoric,  there  i^  a  po- 
tic  beauty*     In  keenness  of  view,  in  candor  of  judgment,  in  the  crea- 
|\'ened9  of  hh  criticism,  in  the  argumentative  power  of  his  illustrations 
ttd  in  I  he  humanity  of  his  theology,  he  holds  a  very  high  place  among 
ring  thoologiang.     In  his  theology  and  hh  philosophy  alike,  he  keep« 
with  him  that  poetic  and  even  humorous  element  which  belopgi^i  lo  iJie 
(jnuine  man.     Thus  what  are  90  oflen  the  dry  bones  of  thecdogy  live 
the  touch  of  his  genial  nature.     He  feels  that  no  one  can  inteqiret 
ight  tlie  lK»ok  of  Nature,  or  the  books  of  the  inspired  men  of  God, 
it  bout  the  imaginative  spirt  L 

The  work  h  divided  into  two  Books,  covering  the  grounds  com- 
nly  called  "  Natural  Religion,"  and  "  Revealed  Religion  *' ;  but  tba 
*l  Book  Dn  Hedge  entitleis  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of  Theirai^'* 
i*  InrrtKlueed  l)y  two  Es^ys^one  of  tht*m  on  **  Being  and  Seeing,"  — 
nintatning  Uiat  the  truth  a  man  needs  must  be  lived  out  and  worked 
with  tbe  whole  soul,  not  merely  fought  for  in  a  war  of  words^  and 
tbe  naked  understanding.  Dr.  Hedge,  hardly  inverting^  however,, 
!  old  Scrip ture  saying  in  epirit^  holds  that  a«  a  man  f>,  so  he  thinktth^ 
His  crcefi  growp  out  of  his  character.  Hi>  nature,  including  what  birth 
■de  him  and  whiit  he  has  made  himself,  determines  hiji  religion,  —  an 
ameut  at  once  for  charity  and  for  carefulness.  It  seems  to  us  that 
philology  pnnts  also  to  the  true  philosophy  liere.  That  is  heltet^ed 
which  U  beloved*  So  that,  if  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  can  htliet^e  jnH 
what  we  please,  it  may  be  said  tliat  we  believe  what  pJeiises  us,  what 
our  dcepejfii  desires. 
In  this  preliminary  Essay  of  the  First  Book,  Dr.  Hedge  already  Ibre- 
fs  the  petition  of  tbe  corresponding  one  in  Book  Second,  that 
and  R4'tti»on  are  co-ordinate,  co-operative,  mutually  cflrrectivo 
allies  in  fcligioop  In  practice,  however,  he  does  not  forget  tiiat  lA« 
^  IJ  placed  above  the  heart,  and  he  evidently  aimai  to  nmvh  the  heart 
gh  the  intellect.  In  the  high*?r  philosophy,  Reason  is  itself  a 
■}  iai'ulty  ;  and  the  pure  and  perfect  R«*asan  can  hanlly  he  coii- 
\  ai  without  faith  in  a  Supreme  Power  and  Central  Spirit 
the  «?cond  preliminary  Essay,  Dr.  Hedge  discti^ses  dm  (if>pular, 
rd,  dijstinetion  of  natural  and  f^piritua), 
'  the  liVKTty  to  state  hi*i  gnjund,  that  nii» 
I  a  t)<*ld  of  the  irpirii,  that  the  i^pt ritual  i*  a  form  and  af^pect  of 
,  and  that  the  ri*alm  of  nature  is  the  realtn  of  yrcicf, 
TOL,  CL  —  NO.  208.  ly 
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He  now  comes  to  his  main  subject,  —  God  and  Man,  —  human  life 
and  death  and  de^^inj.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled  ^  The  Retreating 
God,"  or  Grod  hiding  himself,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  behind  his 
creation,  —  in  his  verj  garment  of  light,  —  bj  his  very  oeameai,  and 
omnipresence,  and  immensity. 

"  The  Eternal  no  man  seef ;  He  niodestlj 
Veiledi  HiiiMelf  in  His  eternal  laws. 
Which,  and  not  Him,  the  sceptic  seeing,  exclaims : 
What  need  is  there  of  God  ?  the  universe 
Is  sorely  all-safficient  for  itself. 
And  never  did  a  Christian's  adoration 
So  praise  Him  as  this  sceptic's  blasphemy." 

Then  follows  a  counterpart  chapter  called  "  The  Advancing  (3od,*  or 
God  gradually  revealing  himself,  which  arrives  at  the  point  that  "the 
true  revelation  is  internal.  The  only  effectual  knowledge  of  God  is 
the  private  experience  of  the  individual  soul."  This  is  one  of  the  best 
discourses  in  the  book ;  and  we  regard  it  as  an  important  supplement  to 
the  author's  recent  address  on  *^  Anti-Supematuralism  in  the  Pulpit,"  in 
which  he  reduces  the  rationalist  to  the  sharp  dilemma :  ^  The  Bible  or 
the  mathematics  as  the  basis  of  preaching,  —  in  the  long  run  it  must 
come  to  that." 

Chapters  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth,  entitled  respectively  "  The  Re- 
gent God,"  « The  Answering  God,"  "  The  Exorable  God,"  treat  of 
Providence  and  Prayer,  and  on  the  latter  subject  are  several  striking 
pages  in  which  occur  these  sentences :  "  We  may  boldly  say,  that  every 
genuine  prayer  affects  the  Deity  in  proportion  to  the  faith  that  is  in  it 
Every  genuine  prayer  is  a  positive  force  in  the  universe  of  things. 
The  Eternal  Will  —  the  axis  of  creation  —  bows  and  dips  to  human 
entreaty.  The  world  of  spirits,  subsisting  and  centred  in  God,  ii 
moved  by  it  as  the  sea  is  moved  by  whatever  stirs  within  its  depths.'* 

Then  follow  chapters  called  "The  Old  Enigma"  (Evil),  "The  Old 
Discord"  (Sin),  "The  Old  Fear"  (Death),  "The  Old  Hope"  (Immo^ 
tality),  compact  with  fine  wisdom  and  wholesome  counsel,  the  sermon 
on  Death  being,  perhaps,  the  most  eloquent  one  to  the  heart  in  the 
whole  volume  ;  and  this  First  Book  closes  happily  with  "  Freedom  in 
Bonds,"  or,  as  we  might  call  it,  "  The  Law  of  Liberty." 

The  Second  Book,  for  which  the  First  has  well  prepared  us,  is  enti- 
tled "  Rational  Christianity,"  and  is  introduced  by  that  E^say  on  the 
relation  of  Reason  to  Faith  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The 
Essays  on  Christ  which  follow  are  eminent  examples  of  candor  and 
catholicity.  Dr.  Hedge,  analogously  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Fint 
Book,  that  evil  ]b  good  in  the  making,  holds  here  that  error  is  troth  ta 
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mftkiAg.  And  accordingty  tliat  the  TrinitaHan  creeds  were  needed 
I  Hteir  da^  ;  and  he  tettnt  to  think  t!mt  the  Athanasian,  Ntcene,  iind 
jonijin  Creed*  are  nearer  the  trulh  in  Chris tology  than  the  Unl- 
blftm  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  first  century, 
'  In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  "  Limitation  of  Personality  in  Chri«!»** 
pflie  first  being  entitled  its  "  Culmination,'*)  he  insists  that  in  prayer 
(which  i»  the  strongest  te^it  of  our  faith)  the  heart  demands  one  eu- 
|rreni««  object,  a  reality  undi'^turbed  by  discordant  words,  without  "an  in- 
rer|>o-ted  wcondary  p**r3on,  inierceptirig  and  superseding  the  Supreme.** 
In  the  chapter  on  Mimcles,  Dr.  Ut^ge  dcniea  that  Je^us  ^  ever  stormed 
i1m!  beft!^e»  in  order  to  carry  the  heart  **;  he  contends  thai  **  faith  it*  not 
tJ>e  oflTisprtng  of  miracles,  but  miracles,  of  faith";  he  admits  that  a  mir- 
acle cannot  be  proved,  but  asserts  tlmt  it  cati  be  believed ;  he  iliink^  the 
«rmy  to  prove  Chrislianity  is  to  practise  it,  and  ttiat  in  view  of  the  great 
plienomenon  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as  a  palpable  fact,  it  is  "  a  small  thing  " 
*tii  quanvl  about  the  record  and  fight  against  miracles,  with  this  mira- 
d*  of  all  time  staring  us  in  the  face.** 

E-say^  On  the  Spirit,  the  Letter  (or  Form),  on  Saving  Faith, 
Fredevtinatjon,  Immortality,  Relrrbulion,  renew  and  carry  for- 
in  ihe  light  of  Revelation  and  Reason  the  discussion  of  eorre- 
Rg  themes  in  the  First  Book  a-*  "within  the  bound  •;  of  Theism*** 
lly»  m  the  work  began  with  thoughts  on  the  influence  of  chanic- 
ping  the  eretfd,  followed  by  a  defence  ot*  the  natural  a^  a  boaid 
«o  it  cloees  with,  first,  an  E^^^ay  on  **  two  types  **  of  chame- 
the  Jew  and  Uie  Greek  (the  conservative  and   the  inquisitive), 
the  importance  of  their  I" u  ;    n  in  building  the  hou»e  of 

and,  eecuudly,  with  an  :^  di>crimlnation  l>etween  the 

fporioQi  Mint  of  the  popular  religion  and  the  genuine  saint  of  the  true 
rtHgiofV — the  man  of  God,  such  as  the  faith  which  thia  book  haa 
4«ptcTtvHl  woitSd  tend  to  produce. 

Af'  1^  of  it?  contents,  we  need  hardly  repeat  our  opinion 

of  fill  Uivik,     It  is  a  fine  ex  precision  of  the  gcniuj^  of  an  in- 

6ept*tu\cm  tlnnfcer,  and  a  catholic.  Christian  believer.  It  is  a  timely  an* 
tiduia  to  the  sophi&Lriei  of  the  ble$t  disimmgerdr  of  the  Christian  fatth. 


%h<'^  Familiar  Worth  i  an  index  V^^rhorum  or  Quciaticn  Handbook^ 
wkk  parallel  Paxtn^^$^  of  Phratft  which  har«  h^e^me  tmbeddud  in  our 
,  JS»f(ish    Tmtfjue.      By   J,    lliijf    FniftWKLL*     I^ndon ;   Sampson 
tlow*  Son,  and  Marston*     ise'i*     I0mo,    pp»  484. 

In  th«r  t*refaee  to  thiit  %*olumf^,  Mr.  Fn*widl,  in  a  nentcnoc  of  r«^mark- 
i  YCftia]  muhigiiitjri  Miji,  **  The  Editor  hm  to  rvtum  hid  ackiuyiiV- 
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edgments  to  many  gentlemen ;  to  the  Editor  of  Notes  and  Qaeries,  the 
columns  of  which  [sic]  he  has  frequently  availed  himself  [sic] ;  to  a 
work  [is  a  work  a  gentleman  ?]  issued  in  America  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  in 
which  all  the  quotations  from  one  author  are  placed  under  the  same 
name,  and  who  [the  work  or  the  gentleman  ?]  has  omitted  nearly  twen- 
ty English  authors  here  quoted  from,"  etc,  etc. 

Every  reader  in  America  knows  Mr.  Bartlett's  useful  and  excellent 
'<  Familiar  Quotations."  A  smaller  volume  had  been  published  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  ^  Handbook  of  Familiar  Quotations,**  but 
Mr.  Bartlett's  work  was  already  in  progress,  and  he  was  little,  if  at 
all,  indebted  to  his  Transatlantic  predecessor.  One  would  judge  from 
Mr.  Friswell's  words  that  he  owed  no  special  debt  to  Mr.  Bartlett. 
But  in  looking  over  his  volume,  we  find  curious  evidence  that  his 
debt  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  he  may  well  have  shrunk  from 
informing  the  public  of  it  It  is  enough  to  ruin  his  credit  The  truth 
is,  that  he  owes  at  least  nine  tenths  of  his  Familiar  Words  to  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's Familiar  Quotations.  Thus  under  letter  A,  there  are  300  quota- 
tions, of  which  278  are  taken  from  Mr.  Bartlett ;  and  under  letter  S, 
there  are  308,  of  which  276  are  from  Mr.  Bartlett.  Or,  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  another  sort,  there  are  378  pao:es  of  Mr.  Fris well's  Famil- 
iar Words,  of  the  same  size  as  Mr.  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations,  but 
a  little  more  closely  printed,  so  that  the  matter  in  the  two  volumes  does 
not  greatly  differ  in  amount ;  and  of  the  passages  cited  in  Mr  Bartlett's 
volume,  all  but  34,  exclusive  of  some  contained  in  the  notes,  are  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  Mr.  Friswell. 

This  wholesale  borrowing,  to  call  it  by  an  inoffensive  name,  is  more- 
over frequently  very  inaccurately  and  clumsily  done.  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
arranged  his  extracts  under  the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  they 
are  tdken.  It  thus  often  happens  that  the  head-line  on  a  page  gives  the 
name  of  the  author,  citations  from  whose  writings  commence  on  the 
page,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  citations  from  the  pre- 
ceding author.  Mr.  Friswell,  misled  by  the  head-line,  has  frequently 
attributed  a  quotation  to  a  wrong  author.  For  instance,  on  p.  12,  the 
familiar  lines  from  Longfellow's  "  Resignation," 

^*  The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  djing, 
And  mouroings  for  the  dead/' 

are  assigned  by  Mr.  Friswell  to  Holmes,  the  head-line  in  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's volume  giving  Dr.  Holmes's  name.     On  p.  54, 
"  Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises/' 

18  in  hke  manner  ludicrously  assigned  to  Suckling,  instead  of  to  George 
Herbert.    On  p.  114,  J.  R.  [sic]  Key  is  credited  with  a  stanza  that 
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belongs  to  J*  R*  LowelL  Oilier  instiinced  of  the  same  fort  occur.  At 
the  end  af  \m  volume,  Mr.  Barilett  has  arranged  various  quotntjoiK 
mnler  the  ^oeral  liead  of  **  Miscellaneous,**  giving  reference-^,  however, 
ta  iheir  authors  Mr.  Friawell  has  tninaferrod  these  quotation^  to  hi« 
ToJisiDe,  and  contented  himself  with  assigning  them  to  "  MiscellajieonsH" 
an  author  at  least  as  voluminous  as  the  **  Anonymous  **  of  our  Hymn- 
Book<^ 

We  do  not  know  who  are  the  "  nearly  twenty  English  authors  **  ciia- 
tion«  from  whom  are  dechirf^d  by  Mr,  Fri^^well  in  hi:*  Prefa<*e  to  he 
•*  omitted  by  Mr.  Bartif tt.**  The  only  one  whom  we  have  dii<coverfd 
18  Mr.  J.  Hain  Friswtll  himself,  fie  has  cited  passages  ixom  this 
author,  which  are  undoubtedly  ^  familiar  words  "  to  him,  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  to  any  one  ebe* 

A  minor  fault  of  this  volume  is  its  incorrectness.  It  i§  fall  of  m]»- 
talteft  of  all  sortB,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  false 
pretencisa* 

We  estiniate  the  acknowledgment  by  Mr.  Friawell  of  his  indebted- 
nf9^  to  Mr,  Bartlett*8  book,  and  his  statement  in  hia  Preface  that  hU 
**  work  has  been  a  long  time  in  hand,  line  ha*  been  added  to  line^  and 
in  ltd  progress  it  has  grown  to  it*  pre^^nt  dimensions,**  as  an  iUustratioQ 
of  Rochcfoucnnld*^  maxim,  (conveyed  from  Mr.  Bartlett's  volume  into 
Mr.  Frifcweirs,)  that  "  Hypocrisy  is  a  sort  of  homage  that  rice  pays  to 
virtue^" 


22.—  The  BiUyart  and  the  BurUmt :  a  Story  of  Twa  FamiUei,     Bj 
HiiXKT  KtNOSLET*     Boston :  Tickuor  and  Fields.     1863.     l^oao. 

ppb  xi,  419. 
« 

**  Tbi  old  question  between  love  and  duty,**  says  the  author  in  bis 
Preface,  **  I  have  in  this  story  used  all  my  best  art  in  putting  before  the 
i«ftder/*  A  hud  best,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  Mr.  Kingsley^d  best 
ait  M»eQU  to  be. 

It  i*  true  that,  Uke  most  other  problems  given  us  to  solve  in  this 
worhi,  the  problem  of  love  atid  duty  is  so  difficulty  and  so  overUtd  by 
oaofu»tng  drcumstance!*,  that  we  go  wrong  oftcner  than  right*  and  aa 
men  and  women  we  do  little  more  than  repeat  in  a  larger  school  our 
esperSeooe  a»  children,  when,  aftrr  king  ptizj^Ung  over  our  sum^,  wo 
tiit*d  to  work  back  from  the  right  answer^  and  discover  too  kte  wh^it  tl 
wa«  t!  "  '  V  method  mtsbd  us,  making  the  correct  p^oluiion  theiicii^ 
Ibrtli  ^^  and  the  re>l  nf  our  Ubor  Tain,     But  in  boak%  m  , 

•  aoveU  tit  purfKistt/*  whieh  professedly  aim  to  icacl^  even  if  wo  «ay 
Boliiiiig  of  the  implied  obligatioo  renting  ou  tiusm  to  be  anUticaUi  ooth^  * 
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Btructed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fiiult  if  there  are  gathered  around  the 
main  subject  so  many  extraneous  and  utterly  irrelevant  circnmstanoes 
that  it  is  wholly  hidden  from  view,  and  we  learn  only  from  the  Preface 
that  there  is  a  main  question  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  greater  fault  if  the  diffi- 
culty selected  for  explication  is  one  so  very  easy  to  deal  with,  and  the 
failure  to  deal  with  it  correctly  so  very  obvious,  as  in  the  povel  before 
us.  Picking  out  the  thread  of  the  principal  action  from  the  varied  mass 
of  foreign  material  woven  up  with  it,  we  may  say  that  the  problem  is 
thus  presented. 

Emma  Burton  is  a  not  very  handsome,  but  very  sensible  English 
girl,  ^  who  might,  I  fancy,  afler  a  year  and  a  half  of  boarding-achool, 
have  developed  into  a  very  noble  lady."  She  loves  Erne  Hillyar,  who  in 
turn,  though  he  is  the  son  and  expected  heir  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  apd 
she  a  working  blacksmith's  daughter,  is  mu^h  iu  love  with  her.  To 
the  union  of  this  ill-assorted  couple  there  ^eems  to  be  no  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  B.ut  Emma  has  a  brother  Joseph.  He  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  in  childhood  is  a  hunchback.  Thb 
calamity,  however,  leaves  his  physical  strength  unimpaired,  and,  on  the 
whole,  proves  of  advantage  to  him,  for  he  is  thereby  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  learning  his  father's  trade,  and  enabled  to  devote  his  time 
to  bard  reading  and  attending  school.  Spite  of  his  deformity,  Joseph,  as 
he  increases  in  years  and  knowledge,  becomes  poi^sessed  of  some  consid- 
erable personal  attractions ;  his  frame  is  herculean,  his  head  is  massive 
and  magnificent,  his  beautiful  face  is  that  of  a  Byron.  Better  than  all, 
he  is  a  genius,  and  there  is  in  him  a  wonderful  capacity  for  work.  He 
13  scarcely  twenty  when  his  character,  talents,  and  acquirements  are 
such  that  Sir  George  Hillyar  declares  himself  his  patron,  and  takes  him 
into  his  household  as  private  secretary  at  a  salary  of  tv^^o  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  But  soon  his  patron  dies,  misfortune  overtakes  his 
father,  and  the  Burtons  emigrate  to  that  land  of  promise,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  Australia.  Erne  Hillyar  has  been  cheated  out  of  his  inheritance, 
and  sailed  from  England  in  the  same  vessel  that  carries  his  mistress. 
They  are  hardly  arrived  in  Cooksland,  when  Joseph  is  made  second 
master  of  the  government  school  at  Palmerston,  and  not  long  after- 
wards, having  meantime  distinguished  himself  by  a  masterly  report  oo 
the  condition  of  his  school,  and  the  merits  of  the  compulsory  system  of 
education,  he  is  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Provincial  Parliament.  For- 
tune favors  his  father,  and  the  lucky  dibcovery  of  a  copper  mine  makes 
the  Burtons  the  wealthiest  people  in  Cookslaud.  While  Joseph  is  still 
a  very  young  man,  he  finds  himself  the  Honorable  Joseph  BurtoOi  a 
famous  orator,  Minister  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  Goveroor^t 
Council,  and  the  husband  of  a  ladyt  young,  pretty,  and  rich. 
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To  Ui«*  worV  of  taking  c«re  of  tliis  young  man  Erama  Burton  for 

unUblo  reason  ini^islB  on  <k'd»cating  her  life*     Mrwt  people* 

Id  eon-iUer  liim  a<lmirablj  qualified  to  take  care  of  himself,     Bui 

liit  sifter  declarer  Utat  her  duty  requires  tlie  sacrifice  of  her  lore,  and 

rdingly  f»crifi<"t**  il.     Now  if  doty  demanded  the  sacrifice,  she  did 

jll  to  make  it.  I>oubflessi  ?he  did  well  to  make  it*  if  in  her  opinion 
dntj  demanded  iL  We  intend  to  deny  neither  proposition.  But 
lliaagii  the  willingness  to  become  martyrs  to  duty  be  a  fine  thing,  even 
tlut  wilUngnea^  cunfefH  upoo  os  no  right  to  inj^ult  common-^eti.^*  Km* 
iBa  Burtou^a  love  and  liff,  her  lover's  health  and  happiness,  were  gacri* 
ftoed,  heroically  imcriticed  perhaps,  but  not  to  duty.  Self*abnegation  is 
truly  tiic  very  flower  of  Christian  character.  Like  the  flower,  \H 
iMBAUty  i^  an  uncouseious  beauty,  and  it  blooms  for  delight  of  others  and 
HOC  for  it8  own*  St,  Pierre  tell^  us,  that  on  the  bankis  of  the  Khone, 
mhmk  th«  tide  is  hfj*h,  th'*re  may  bo  j-een  under  the  clear  watrr  what 
B|i|ii*Ar  to  be  clu&trr«  of  purple  blos>om!*»  Looking  closely  at  them, 
lM»«ever,  the  ohnerver  notic«^«  that,  instead  of  swaying  quietly  with  the 
tkleii  they  »eem  to  have  an  unesi^y  and  self-com  muni  cat  ed  motion,  and, 
walriiiiig  intently,  he  disoovera  that  the  seeming  dower  i^  a  diminutive 
polj|i,  boiily  refoKin*;  that  il  may  create  a  little  whirl^Hjol  into  which 
ii  dnwn  tlie  food  to  satiiify  its  greedy  appetite-  To  u^  the  heroine's 
YMifited  devotion  to  duty  seem^  ns  little  like  true  ffaeriBee  of  [»elf,  as  the 
polyp*0  roraciry  is  like  tlje  perfume  of  the  flower  it  re^em1)les<  To 
act  as  ahe  acted  umler  iJie  given  ctrcumi^tafice?^,  there  would  be  required 
one  of  Cho^e  not  uncommon  nature^s  weak  yet  unfeeling  and  obstinate, 
chat  take  delight  in  actions  which  indeed  wear  the  t*emblance  of  ^If- 
sacrifice,  but  really  are  done  to  feed  a  diFeas^e<I  vanity,  and  to  obtain 

KA  morbiil  pleaaure  which  liome  minds  feel  in  self-tortnre, 
Emma  liurton's  chiiracter  is  represented  a*  fur  removed  from  all 
fr  t  nhe  is  tienijible,  loving,  and  thoroughly  truthful.  How  i»  it  then, 
itr  in  thr  most  important  nffair  of  her  life,  she  plan's  llie  jairt  of  the 
weak -minded,  ilUnaluri^-d  girl.  —  a  young  lady  who  will  hav<»  a  mi^ftion? 
lir<:jiuM*  Mr.  Kiiigslry,  though  undoubtedly  a  pleading  and  clever  writer 
«  ben  he  treats  ivt  the  mere  «(urfaces  of  things  is  altogether  incom|>et«!nl 
10  th#  ta»k  <i(  deUoeiuing  character.  Motivea  he  can  conceiv«v  for  be  Is  a 
AMD ;  ttcticitta  he  can  de.^cribe,  Icir  hut  ia  aa  otiaerver  by  natvns  and  prac* 
tiMMi  wjib  the  pen;  hat  to  ooooeiva  and  set  bt<f'ore  us  motifcii  and 
actiuiia  in  (heir  relations  with  each  other,  artd  with  the  characteT  to 
wliieii  be  attribut4^4  them,  —  thii^  ii*  i&omethtng  beyond  his  •(kill. 

to  every  |^irt  *j^  \m  «tory,  in  tJie  deiaila  of  the  plot^  In  iha  seoti* 

tomtts  la  the  Ungu»igt%  tlii^  dofei*t  of  tnconsequmit'e  and  inctihervsioe  b 

4«d  tu  we  have  been  it  lo  be  in  tba  main  action.     For  exaiDpki 
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the  persons  of  the  story  are  of  course  taken  to  Australia.  In  that  land 
of  anomalies  our  author  is  perfectly  at  home.  His  strength  is  neyer 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  power  with  which  he  piunts  for  as  the 
wild,  impressive  phenomena  of  nature  in  that  unfSuniliar  continent,  and 
the  easy  vigor  with  which  he  describes  the  strange  Australian  men  and 
manners,  —  the  bush-fight,  the  siestas,  convicts.  Can  tabs,  dragoons,  ex- 
patriated Irish  rebels,  the  struggles  of  colonial  politics.  But  setting 
aside  this  consideration,  the  scene  of  action  should  have  been  kept  in 
Engknd,  and  the  problem  worked  out  there.  Had  the  heroine  and  her 
brother  remained  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  where  their  position  in 
the  social  scale  was  low,  she  might  with  a  shadow  of  excuse  have  de- 
voted her  life  to  his  service.  Conscious  of  his  fitness  for  higher  things, 
yet  deprived  of  the  proper  field  in  which  to  exert  his  excellent  powers, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  without  the  sympathy  and  tender  care  of  a  female 
friend,  Joseph  might  have  developed  into  a  most  unhappy  and  uncom- 
fortable personage.  But  in  the  colony  the  case  is  difierent  His  foot 
is  hardly  on  the  wharf  before  his  path  is  made  plain  and  easy  to  him. 
He  gets  first  a  competency  and  reputation,  then  wealth  and  honors,  so 
that  his  sister  renounces  happiness  for  herself,  and  ruins  the  happiness 
of  another,  for  no  visible  reason  but  that  Joseph  may  be  spared  the 
infliction  of  living  at  a  Palmerston  boarding-house.  In  England  the 
heroine's  problem  might  have  had  a  real  existence  ;  in  Australia  noth- 
ing but  her  whim  could  have  galvanized  it  into  any  appearance  of  life. 

So,  too,  in  the  language  and  sentiments  of  his  characters  our  author's 
best  art  proves  very  insufficient.  Here  is  the  heroine  when,  fired  with 
noble  rage,  she  rebukes  her  lover,  because  upon  hearsay  evidence  only 
he  believes  his  brother  to  be  a  bad  man :  — 

*'  I  tell  you  boldly  that  your  duty  as  a  gentleman  is  to  labor  night 
and  day  to  bring  your  brother  into  his  father's  favor.  It  will  ruin  you 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  do  so ;  but  if  you  wish  to  be  a  man  of 
honor  and  a  gentleman,  if  you  wish  to  be  with  us  all  the  same  Erne 
Hillyar  that  we  have  learnt  to  love  so  dearly,  you  must  do  so." 

This  is  all  well  enough ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following  pas- 
sages ?  It  presents  the  same  young  lady  when  she  is  very  angry  with  a 
Jew  lad,  who  brings  her  a  letter,  and  who  requests  that  for  his  labor  and 
travel  he  be  kissed,  declining  indeed  to  deliver  the  packet  till  he  has 
received  his  just  reward.  This  is  refused,  and  a  good  deal  of  prelimi- 
nary sparring  takes  place.  But  suddenly  Miss  Burton  dashes  forward 
on  her  antogonist,  feints  cleverly  with  her  lefl,  gets  home  heavily  on  the 
boy's  head,  at  the  same  moment  snatches  the  letter  with  swift  dexterity, 
ending  the  round  and  the  fight  with  this  volley  of —  what  shall  we  say? 
—  ^  Chin-music "  we  venture  to  call  it,  borrowing  in  our  exigency  a 
word  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac: 
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"  I  'll  kis*  yoa  1  With  pepper-my-Bamey  * 
0  ye<,  witli  CApsicunu/* 

Boi  it  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  many  blemishes  which  in  this 
book  destroy  all  artb^tic  effect  Were  it  not  for  the  claim  made  in  the 
Preface,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  hardly  fair  to  notice  thctn  at  all  in 
a  book  of  this  clas?.  On  that  head,  therefore,  we  will  §a)*  no  more ;  and 
our  onnchidlng  remarks  shall  touch  briefly  upon  a  topic  wliicU  this  his- 
tory of  a  poor  famil/a  adventures  forcibly  suggests,  though  it  doog  not 
svawedly  treat.  There  are  sermons  in  ^toiietj  for  tboge  who  can  read 
tiMsiD,  and  Lu  any  novel  a  thorough  analy.sis  will  find  a  moral  of  t^^me 
0Oft>  lu  this  Dovelt  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  preachment  does  little 
lc»  enforce  the  particular  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  the  general  ^ptero  of 
wlitGh  Mr.  Kiogsley  and  his  better-known  brother  are  regarded  ad  the 
«!X|Kratiders  is  again  brought  before  us.  We  now  refer  not  to  that 
ruther  in»de<)uate  reltgious  theory  which  tn  **manUnei%s"  finds  divinity^ 
vrhieh  affc^^t*  to  believe  that  **  quiet  pluck,"  and  titriking  out  from  the 
abonlder,  and  one  or  two  other  things  more  or  less  ofifensiTe  in  ^und 
or  b  substance,  are  all  that  man  needs  for  anything,  —  whether  to  save 
bis  ?oul  alive,  or  to  remove  impedimenLs  in  bis  speech*  The  household 
of  that  faith  i«  not  a  lurge  one.  Although^  when  it  was  first  preached, 
ii  may,  in  the  minds  of  &ome  young  men,  have  added  weight  to  the 
nuLXAvn  foftiter  pecca,  and  led  some  to  smoke  strong  tobacco  and  pnie- 
tt^*  the  manly  art,  —  though  ^me  may  have  tbl lowed  after  Bishop  Syne- 
bIu^  the  friend  of  Ilypatiii,  riding  h&id  and  drinking  strung  liquoi^ — yet 
boi  few  men  at  any  time,  and  now-a-days  almoat  none*  have  attempted 
to  taite  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  vtolenoe  of  that  sorU  It  is  of  the 
liolitical  and  social  theories  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  school  that  we 
mUh  to  say  a  vrord  or  two,  even  at  the  risk  of  speaking  out  of  season. 

No  gallery  of  a  fifth-rate  theatre  ever  gave  more  liberal  applatise  to 
the  Uihl  British  tar,  who^e  cutlas?^  had  given  him  the  victory  over  the 
profUipite  arir'toerat  and  his  minioU'i^  than  the>e  writer*  were  in  the 
luiblt  of  bestowing  upon  great-hearted  gentlemen,  who  were  by  occupa- 
tion J  kingly  souU  di^guisiid  thinly  in  mechanic:** 
•profi^  i  liuiie«5  who  by  birth  were  slaves.  We  read 
tboir  booki*  not  without  pletisure.  The  tailor,  to  be  sure,  wa^  illogfcftl, 
feMii  Uu  temper  was  bad,  the  blacksmiUfs  mngniinimit)r  and  virtue  were 
sf  the  tntrn^ly  self-ci>nsciuus  kind,  but  muoh«  we  tiiought,  >ihould  be 
fcfgll^eo  la  writers  who,  with  whatever  weapon^s  fought  bravely  in  vin- 
dii  litSoii  af  the  nobility  of  man,  and  in  the  cause  of  manhood  against 
>4t«  tiiciiit  and  political  institotians.  hi  the  war  for  democracy 
liieir  blowi  icomed  to  fait  upon  our  enemies;  14I  our  jliar  and 
oolj  ari^Uicmiic  iii£4iiutiau  the^  had  loudlj  prockink               iiu^ftUitji 
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the  essential  dignity  of  labor  and  the  sinfulness  of  slave-holdiDg  were 
tenets  common  to  our  faith  and  theirs.  Moreover,  when  we  used  to 
read  the  gloomy  prognostications  of  the  latter-day  pamphleteers,  and 
saw  some  cause  to  tliink  that  their  mo»t  melanelioly  forebodings  were 
to  some  extent  justified  by  the  aetual  condition  of  things  in  EngiandL 
though  we  knew  that  the  minor  prophets  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  too 
denunciatory,  still  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  us  to  think  that  the 
other  bulwai^  of  liberty  among  the  nations  would  not  be  suffered  to 
decay  without  any  note  of  warning,  and  that,  if  England  was  indeed  bl- 
ooming a  waste  wilderness,  there  were  not  waotiag  the  yoicea  of  some 
crying  within  it,  England's  own  sons  giving  words  of  reproof  and 
counsel  that  might  save  her  from  ruin  at  the  last.  To  find  that  all  this 
bravery  of  words  was  mere  fervid  talk,  was  not  pleasant.  Yet  it  oo«ld 
have  been  nothing  more. 

A  people  whose  system  of  government  is  baaed  upon  the  nobility  of 
man  —  the  nobility  of  tailors,  and  rail-splitters,  and  tanners,  as  well  n<« 
of  other  men  —  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  defending  its  national 
existence  against  the  attacks  of  a  power  which  believed  in  a  system 
diametrically  opposite.  Our  humane  system  is  the  parent  of  justice, 
intelligence,  enterprise.  Their  system  encouraged  listlessness  and  in- 
dolence and  ignorance ;  the  laws  permitted  them  to  sell  children  who 
had  negro  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  customs  were  such  that  these 
children  often  were  their  own ;  their  system  made  it  a  frequent  nece^ 
sity  to  whip  women ;  the  \ery  life  of  it  was  that  one  half  the  population 
should  be  defrauded  of  the  profits  of  their  labor  by  the  other  half;  their 
art  of  war  seems  to  have  included  assassination  end  the  poisoning  of 
wells ;  of  their  social  structure,  what  Governor  McDufiie  and  Alexai>der 
H.  Stephens  announced  as  the  comer-stone  had  already  been  described 
by  John  Wesley  as  the  sum  of  all  viilanies,  —  a  phrase  now  somewhat 
worn,  but  so  true  to  the  terrible  fact,  that  before  it  shall  be  worn  out  the 
reality  must  perish. 

Surely  now,  one  would  have  said,  the  preachers  of  *•  manliness,"  and 
**  honor,"  and  "  hault  courage^**  they  who  proclaimed  "  pluck,"  the  believ- 
ers in  the  dignity  of  honest  work,  can  never  hesitate  to  rush  into  battle 
against  an  enemy  so  monstrous.  These  paladins  will  rejoice  to  hear  the 
trumpet  of  the  adventurous  heathen  blown  for  battle  so  near  to  the 
noblest  camp  of  Christendom.  The  great  and  happy  opportunity  has 
come  to  vindicate  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  to  show  themselves  true 
knightjs.  How  this  hope  and  expectation  have  been  answered,  we  need 
not  say.  The  disappointment  is  one  that  can  be  borne.  But  what  will 
those  men  say  for  tlieraselves  who  for  one  pitiful  reason  or  another  hav« 
made  it  impossible  for  as  to  believe  longer  in  their  hoaealy  or  tb«ir 
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Nulntng,  —  imh^  thk  can  be  said^  that,  if  they  wigh  i^  be  ooa- 
iid«fed  aA  having  any  hone?>tj  at  all,  they  muti  aubmit  to  be  looked 
upon  a«,  during  the  past  tour  years,  kaving  bad  oeitUer  luKiwIedge  nor 
IbristigbL 

£8«  —  Life  of  MartuM  TuUitu  Cicero.  By  William  Forsyth,  M.  A^ 
Q.  C  New  York:  Charles  Scriboer  aiid  Company.  1S65,  2  voU, 
8m.  »vo.     pp.  364,  341. 

These  two  voluinea  undertake  to  i^tipply  a  want  that  has  long  been 
Ml  by  the  Engliish-speiikifig  world.  There  has  never  Xm^n  in  Englkh 
fta  ftbtoltttuly  good  hie  of  the  great  Euman,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
iberu  haan  been  no  life  which  was  at  uU  acceptable  to  Kngli^h  Achobu'^p. 
Tlie  resicjirche^  ijito  Roman  liislory  and  anUquiiiaa  »o  diligenlly  pru^e- 
cutt^  during  the  la^t  hundred  years  have  given  u^  a  better  knowledge 
of  niaoy  things  before  hidden  in  complete  darknesg  or  lying  in  double  ^ 
fal  light.  But  the  in  format  ion  thus  obtained,  so  far  as  it  afli'cted  our  ■ 
kiiowlrdge  of  Cicero'^  character,  can  hardly  be  s*aid  to  have  been  aiade 
rastiy  accessible,  being  either  scatten  d  through  various  reviews,  or 
gathered  into  articles  in  Cyclopaedias,  or  to  be  picked  out  from  the  pages 
of  histtoriciU  works.  h 

Midflleton^s  Cicero  haa  long  Kinoe  been  eonaigned  to  tlie  li»t  of  books  H 
which  no  gt'ntkinan'b  hbrary  can  do  without,  and  which  ^till  leaa  can 
do  wilhoui  the  Aort  of  gontienum'a  library  referred  to  in  the  jest.  It 
baa  Imlleo  under  the  severe  condemnatiou  of  the  critica,  both  (or  its 
own  fkliortcuminga  and  fur  the  faulta  and  errors  of  Middleton  btmaelf. 
^dUuiig  U  apared.  One  writer  l^  able  to  tind  in  it  nothing  thai  it  good, 
wlieitlier  its  matter  or  its  manner  be  looked  aU  Of  the  style  be  says 
tluil  It  is  e^entiully  bad :  ^'  by  weeding  away  from  it  whatever  ia  eoUo- 
€|ui«l,  you  would  tttrip  it  of  all  that  i»  charade rintic  ;  removing  lU  tdio- 
mar  you  would  remove  its  principle  of  animation/' 

i  ileton's  '^iyl^  10  bO  &r  from  Ijeing  exact  or  elegant,  a« 

10  be  alwayi^  quite  unstudied,  and  <>oinetime!»  even  dk>9iifi]y.  Yet  tlMNigk 
•CMDewhat  involvtffi,  it  U  generally  e4»«y,  agreeable  in  \U>  narrative  'flow, 
and  p4«rHpicuou8 ;  fully  jtijtlifying  ihe  praitie  of  Gray,  a  critic  perhapa 
loo  6yittdioiiN  who  conld  mj  of  Mid<iif^ton,  ^Tbotigh  I  cjinnot  approve 
llie  i|>iril  of  bi^  book»^  methink^  't  is  a  pity  the  w«^ld  Mhuuld  }Bam  m 
wmm  a  thifig  a»  11  gfKid  writer/'  The  spirit  alluded  to  by  lh«  poai  m 
IwTlm  !  '  \  itself  in  Middleton's  poleoiiettl  wrltingi^  lias  beoQ 
fliicie  U^  m  of  a  vi»ry  graw  charge  sgiunjit  hi^  Life  of  Cioero^ 

^*  eiaiiH'l^.  iimi  iie  00  depicted  Cicera'rf  cliaracter  a»  to  make  him  appear 
a  MUi  uf  pure  and  Mirupulooa  tnoraUty,  a  model  ol*  iateghty  and  u^ 
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rightnesB,  ^to  wliich  Christianity  could  have  added  no  element  of  ▼aloe.* 
This  allegation  could  never  have  been  proved,  and  probably  was  not 
suggested  by  the  book  itself.  We  indeed  find  him  given  up  to  that 
blind  idolatry  of  his  subject  which  constitutes  the  standing  charge 
against  almost  all  biographers.  His  zeal  is  made  the  more  fanatical 
because  he  was  in  dense  ignorance  of  the  real  point  at  issue  in  that  tre- 
mendous conflict  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  which  forms  by  far  the 
most  interesting  period  of  Cicero's  life.  To  him  Cicero  was  not  a  par- 
tisan, but  a  true  patriot  And  he  was  the  more  ready  to  take  Cicero's 
view  of  the  contest,  because,  as  he  shows  throughout  his  book,  he  had 
an  awful  deference  for  the  mighty  Roman  names,  and  an  uneasy  fear 
that  it  was  presumptuous  in  a  broad-skirted,  bewigged  Briton  of  George 
the  Second's  time  to  sit  alone  in  judgment  on  the  Senators  of  Rome. 
Adopting  Cicero's  likes  and  dislikes,  his  judgments  of  men  and  affiiirs 
are  never  fearless  and  impartial.  With  a  false  idea  of  Cicero's  times, 
taking  Cicero's  account  of  himself  as  well  as  of  other  men,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  if  Middleton's  biography  is  panegyricaL 

But  the  defence  of  Middleton  may  be  based  upon  another  consid- 
eration upon  which,  as  it  assists  us  to  gain  a  clearer  view  of  Cicero 
himself,  we  shall  dwell  at  some  length.  More  than  most  men,  he  lived 
a  double  life.  Every  man's  experience  teaches  him  how  wide  a  differ- 
ence exists,  sometimes  for  better,  sometimes  for  worse,  between  the  val- 
uation which  he  puts  upon  himself  and  that  which  the  world  sets  upon 
him.  His  character,  as  portrayed  to  the  world  by  his  actions,  is  a  real- 
ity ;  but  bis  character,  as  he  himself  reads  it  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  aspirations,  is  also  a  reality,  and  it  oflen  is  to  him  the  nearest  and 
most  tangible  of  all  real  things,  and  the  one  in  whose  existence  he  most 
believes. 

When  we  note  in  the  record  of  Cicero's  actions  the  many  so  unwor- 
thy in  themselves,  so  little  consonant  with  the  noble  and  beautiful  nature 
revealed  in  his  writings,  —  when  we  see  his  mean  concessions  to  a  cor- 
rupt party,  his  sacrifices  of  justice  to  personal  friendship  or  political 
ambition,  his  truckling  to  base  men,  his  irresolution,  his  double-dealing 
and  vanity,  —  we  with  difficulty  avoid  holding  him  in  contempt,  and  won- 
der how  so  great  a  man  could  fall  so  far  short  of  the  standard  which  his 
own  hands  had  set  up  for  himself.  But  sensitive,  imaginative,  and  given 
to  eelf-contcmplation,  the  busy  life  of  the  senate  and  the  forum  never 
weaned  Cicero  from  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  never  could  have  seemed 
to  him  so  truly  his  life  as  those  hours  of  happy  leisure  when,  escaped 
from  the  temptations  of  ambitious  Rome,  having  put  off  from  the  real 
man  which  he  felt  himself  to  be,  that  outside  man  which  apparently  he 
WM|  he  lived  his  true  life; — was  the  sage,  revolving  schemes  for  his 
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itntrjr'd  good  ;  the  philosopberf  pondering  erweet  and  tM>1einn  thoughts ; 
be  instnictar  of  his  countrymeD  in  that  noble  ethical  sjrsteni  which  aeemi 
>  dtfclart*  Uie  whole  law  of  conscience,  and  to  want  nothing  but  that  power 
'  oon^cienoe  which,  bom  of  the  hopes  and  fears  breatljcd  into  the  bouI 
man  by  revelation,  supporU  and  strengthens  our  moral  systems* 
ad  moreover  hu  ideal,  not^  as  with  the  mass  of  men,  flotiting  vaguely 
In  the  mind,  but  rtfduced  to  i^hape  and  conj^btency  by  laborious  thought, 
bus  lovingly  labored  over,  became  to  his  own  eyea  more  and  more  his 
»ry  self.  The  Cicero  who  wrote  disgraceful  letters  to  Coaliuii^  and 
oUibetla,  who  defended  Gabinius  at  the  behest  of  Pomf^ey,  who 
ued  his  brother's  correspondence,  who  was  a  coward  in  his  exile, 
aed  but  a  small  and  insignificfint  part  of  tlie  true  Cicero,  who  so 
rartnly  admired  and  loved  everything  great  and  generous  and  good, 
rbo  felt  himself  fired  with  the  divine  spark  of  genius* 
Judging  him  by  his  treatii^es  and  orations  alone,  the  world  might 
ive  held  of  Cicero  bis  own  opinion  of  himself.  But  the  world  was 
iibiised.  In  the  familiar  letters  it  found  the  material  for  reaching 
[>re  cx>rrect  concluMona.  But  these  letters  no  more  than  the  acts  and 
jghla  which  they  recorded  could  undeceive  their  writer,  and  until 
pcenily  the  majority  of  writere  have  tiiken  his  own  view  of  his  char- 
cter^  and  Middleton  is  by  no  means  the  only  biographer  whose  praises 
Cicero  are  eulogistic  and  devoid  of  discrimination. 
It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here  Abekeu's  "  Cicero  in  seinen  , 
Mefen,**  a  work  better  described  by  its  German  title  than  by  that  whicli 
Me ri vale  has  pretixed  to  the  Englifrh  translation  which  he  edited* 
For  it  is  not  so  much  **  An  Account  o(  tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero,** 
I  it  t»  a  painstaking  and  accurate  commentary  on  the  familiar  epistlea* 
Te  believe  that  this  valuable  translation  has  never  been  republished 
America.  The  original  work,  de^-igned  for  the  use  of  injstructors  of 
nth,  while  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  and 
ainenlly  just  in  its  opinions,  is  yet  a  dry  and  unentertaining  work. 
Of  Mr.  Forsyth  as  a  biographer,  we  may  say  tliat  to  tlie  meritorious 
in  of  ^liddieion's  work  he  ha>  joined  all  of  Abeken's  lit  for  tnuiafeff^ 
a  popular  biography,  and  has  added  of  his  own  some  interesting 
raluable  repK>ns  of  all  the  ca^s  in  which  Cicero  apfveared  as  an 
nd  where  thf*rc  is  still  remaining  any  part  of  his  argumcnU 
*  he  has  the  advantnge  of  his  German  pn$d«ce8Bor.  lli^  Atyle* 
liibont  being  in  the  Ica^t  rais»:'d  or  arnatnented,  yet  merits  tite  praii^e 
ree  from  alTectation  oC  any  aort  i  and  tlie  hinguage  is  just  such 
rible  Efiglieh  as  one  genih^man  of  good  education  might  write 
19  maiAht^  aliout  the  rm^  the  wpiith^'r^  home  j>olitic»i,  and  the  newa  , 
aliroa4>    The  auihtfr  objects  to  Middletou'tf  workj  thai  ti  li  todl 
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touch  taken  op  with  a  history  of  Cicero's  times,  ind  njs  that  the 
charm  c^  biography  consists  in  the  fiuthfukiesB  with  which  domestic 
details  and  little  tnitB  of  peraonal  <Aaraetar  are  ptejeatoL  If  dua  ha 
•0^  if  is  not  for  their  charm,  then,  that  the  world  demands  biograpbiei 
of  its  great  men.  Gcero  was  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  statesmaa 
of  Rome  at  the  epoch  when  Roman  history  was  most  interesting ;  and 
it  is  these  aspects  of  the  man  that  biography  should  mainly  deocribe. 
Let  trivial  details  be  admitted  only  on  condition  that  their  presence  ez- 
ohides  nothing  more  important  English  literature,  which  had  so  long 
been  content  with  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  may  for  an  equal  period 
be  saticpfied  with  this  work  of  Mr.  Forsyth's.  But  there  is  yet  room 
for  a  comprehensive  biography  of  the  great  Roman,  written  by  a  i 
of  genius  and  historical  insight 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  one  typographical  error  in  all  the  i 
hundred  pages  of  this  work.  The  index  would  have  been  better  if  it 
bad  been  made  very  much  more  copious.  The  outward  appearance  of 
the  volumes  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


24.  —  Collection  De  Vries.  A  Series  of  French^  German^  Italian,  and 
Spanish  College  Text-Books,  comprising  Tales,  Novelettes,  Comedxtt, 
Poetry,  etc.     Boston.     1864,  1865.     12mo. 

This  collection,  which  now  embraces  more  than  f\^y  separate  publi- 
cations, is  of  great  excellence,  both  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  works 
comprised  in  it  and  the  form  in  which  they  appear.  Each  number  of 
the  series  is  for  sale  separately,  and  of  many  of  the  numbers  there 
are  two  editions,  one  with  notes  to  assist  beginners  in  the  languages, 
and  one  of  the  text  alone  for  advanced  readers. 

In  the  German  series  we  have  Hans  Andersen's  delightful  JSHder^ 
buck  ohne  Bilder,  one  of  the  works  most  characteristic  of  his  pleasant 
genius ;  Tieck's  story  of  Die  Elfen,  and  his  little  drama  Dot  Roth^ 
happchen  ;  two  amusing  comedie.4  by  Pultitx  ;  two  of  Paul  Heyse's  ex- 
cellent stories ;  Herman  Grimm*s  two  remarkable  e^^says  on  Die  Ven^s 
von  Mxlo  and  Rafnd  und  Michel  Angelo ;  and  several  other  works  by 
modem  and  contemporary  authors  of  the  first  rank. 

Tlie  French  series  contains  some  of  the  best  stories  of  Georjpe  Sand, 
Balzac,  lime.  Reyhaud,  Jules  Sandeau,  Th<5ophile  Gautier,  and  others. 
In  the  Italian  series  are  Pellico's  well-known  tragedy  of  Franee$ea  ds^ 
Rimini;  DnW  Ongaro*s  charming  tale  of  La  Rosa  dslt  Alpi;  Nota's 
lively  comedy  of  Za  Fiera  ;  Grossi's  Ulrica  e  Lida  ;  and  other  prodno- 
tkms  of  recent  Italian  aathors,  which  have  heretofore  been  rarely  ao- 
oessible  in  this  country. 
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Tbe  Spanish  arrtee  begioA  with  Femaii  Cabttllero'^  stoiy  of  La  Fof- 
m&Mi  de  Ali'arfday  and  contains  other  works  w»41  fit  led  to  procnote  tbe 
ftmfy  of  Sp.ini^h  Jitaong  n^,  and  very  welcome  to  readers  of  the  Inn* 
gti»j*tf  m  nfiiong  (he  beat  specimens  of  the  cmrpent  lileramro  of  Spain. 
^^L  The  notes  nr**  by  competent  ^cholarji,  and  so  far  as  we  have  exam- 
^^Aed  them  are  judiciouti  arrd  beljiftil.  AlJ  the  numbers  of  tbe  di^erent 
^Hbne«  air  neatly  and  generally  vi*ry  rarefnlly  printed,  and  form  pretty 
^Bnd  attraciive  little  volutnedr  Mr.  De  Vrie-  da*erves  great  credit  for 
^Hb  enterprise  in  undertaking  these  publication^  and  we  sincerely  trust 
tbjit  be  may  be  eneouraged  to  continue  and  greatly  extend  this  Ameii* 
can  library  uf  foreign  works. 


S5.  —  Th€  2Had  of  Hotiier  rendered  inio  English  Biank  Vent*  By 
Epwarp,  Earl  op  Derby,  In  Two  Yolmnes,  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner,     1865.     gvo.     pp.  x.,  430,  and  457. 

Tbkrs  are  two  fiogular  superstitions  firmly  rooted  in  the  English 

ind,  —  a  belief  in  ,the  divine  efficacy  of  Greek  and  of  Lords,  The 
h  Hppjtrently  deemed  e^9enlial  lu  eternal^  as  the  other  to  political 

ligation.     To  be  able  to  write  in  the  Hellenic  character  a  copy  of 

tfiat  would  have  tei  the  teeth  of  all  Athens  on  edge,  is  an  essen- 

pr<!requi&ite  for  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  comment  the  Ecclesia- 

xu«ie  and  be  a  bishop ;  and  yet  for  a  noble  to  condescend  to  an  acqnaint- 

Doe  with  ihe  hin^nage  even  thu."^  consecrated  add^  a  new  lustre  to  the 
onet,  and  de-^'rves  the  national  gratitude.  For  the  fir^^t  Earl  in  Eng- 
land to  know  anyihin^^  indeed,  is  a  concession  to  popular  prejudice  as 
uau^^nal  9»  it  \^  gratifying.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Earl  of  Der- 
by** translation  ha*  been  received  in  England  as  the  unmerited  inter* 
irtitition  of  a  superior  l>eing  in  favor  of  human  imperfection.  A  god 
desceffidd  again  to  hhare  in  this  battle  of  interpix^tera  np<:iD  the  windy 
filaifii  cif  Troy. 

There  ant  two  theories  of  translation, —  hterul  paraphrase,  and  free 
reprTNlnctian.  At  liest,  the  translation  of  jwx'Iry  is  but  an  imitation  of 
tyyund  dc»wi^r»  in  cambric  or  wax;  and  however  much  of  hkents^s  tbero 
umy  bct  llie  aroma,  who.«o  charm  of  iudetinablc  fruggc«?tion  in  Ujo  m$o* 
cmttou  of  idea^  \»  so  powerful,  is  preciitely  what  l»  lost  irretrievably. 
From  where  it  lurked  in  the  immortal  verst%  a  [  IJvined  ratlier 

lliiui  asciTtatnrd,  bailing  the  ear  whtcb  it  eneJmii  i'^^^^  ^he  y^rosfl 

klrh  yel  it  thrilled,  airy^  evane-C4?nt,  imp«^ri^ liable,  beckom'ng  tha  !»• 

|;ifuitsoa  with  promisrca  better  than  any  fulfilment, 

**  Th*  pining  <^iim  is  with  ttghinf^  mnV* 
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The  paraphrase  is  a  plaster-cast  of  the  Grecian  urn ;  the  reprodoctioii,  if 
bj  a  man  of  genius,  is  like  Keats's  ode,  which  makes  the  figures  moTC 
and  the  leaves  tremble  again,  if  not  with  the  old  life,  with  a  soroery 
which  deceives  the  fancy.  Of  all  English  poets,  Keats  was  the  one  to 
have  translated  Homer. 

In  any  other  than  a  mere  prose  version  of  a  great  poem,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  it  give  us  at  least  an  adequate  impression  of  force 
and  originality.  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  If  this  poem  were  published 
now  for  the  first  time,  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  should  we  read 
it,  not  with  the  same,  but  with  anything  like  the  same  conviction  of  its 
freshness,  force,  and  originality,  its  high  level  of  style  and  its  witchery  of 
verse,  that  Homer,  if  now  for  the  first  time  discovered,  would  infallibly 
beget  in  us  ?  Perhaps  this  looks  like  asking  for  a  new  Homer  to  trans- 
late the  old  one ;  but  if  this  be  too  much,  it  is  certainly  not  unftiir  to  in- 
sist that  the  feeling  given  us  should  be  that  of  life,  and  not  artifice. 

The  Homer  of  Chapman,  whatever  its  defects,  alone  of  all  English 
versions  has  this  crowning  merit  of  being,  where  it  is  most  successfoL 
thoroughly  alive.  His  mastery  of  English  is  something  wonderful 
even  in  an  age  of  masters,  when  the  language  was  still  a  motber-tonjroe, 
and  not  a  contrivance  of  pedants  and  grammarians.  He  had  a  reveren- 
tial sense  of  "  our  divine  Homer's  depth  and  gravity,  which  will  not 
open  itself  to  the  curious  austerity  of  belaboring  art,  but  only  to  the 
natural  and  most  ingenious  soul  of  our  thrice-sacred  Poesy."  His  task 
was  as  holy  to  him  as  a  version  of  Scripture,  and  he  justifies  the  tears 
of  Achilles  by  those  of  Jesus,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  horse  by  that  of 
Balaam's  less  noble  animal.  He  does  not  always  keep  close  to  his  origi- 
nal, but  he  sins  no  more,  even  in  this,  than  any  of  his  rivals.  He  is 
especially  great  in  the  similes.  Here  he  rouses  himself  always,  and  if 
his  enthusiasm  sometimes  lead  him  to  heighten  a  little,  or  even  to  add 
outright,  he  gives  us  a  picture  full  of  life  and  action,  or  of  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  nature,  as  stirring  to  the  fancy  as  his  original.  Of  all  who 
have  attempted  Homer,  he  has  the  topping  merit  of  being  inspired  by 
him.  With  others  translation  has  been  a  task,  more  or  less  loved,  but 
always  a  task. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  has  chosen  blank  verse,  as  best  fitted  to  express 
the  "  simplicity  "  as  well  as  the  "  freedom  and  spirit "  of  Homer.  He 
seems  to  think  rhyme  and  simplicity  incompatible,  and  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  rhymed  pentameter  unless  it  be  chopped  into  couplets.  His 
study  of  the  measure  has  apparently  been  confined  to  the  school  of 
Pope.  In  Chancer  it  fiows  with  a  full  current,  scarcely  rippled  by  the 
rhyme ;  Chapman  in  hb  Odyssey  never  disturbs  us  with  the  epigram- 
matic click  of  the  couplet ;  and  even  Dryden  harnesses  in,  now  and 
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b«8n,  a  Ihird  courser  of  "  far-rosoundtng  pace  **  and  brt'aka  from  a  trot 
nUi  a  gnllop.  Lord  Derby  is  evidentlj  under  the  impre«j=ioii  that  blnnk 
frne  h  soMi»*lliifig  tbat  cati  be  niastertMl  by  any  ofi«*  who  can  count  ten 
hia  finger*enda,  whereas  it  ig  the  mo^t  difficult  of  meas^tire^.  Thus 
kr,  perhapH»  only  three  of  our  poets,  Mar  low,  Shakespeare,  and  Miltont 
are  iibown  its  full  capricity  of  force  and  hannooy,  of  pasaion  and  I 
andeur,  have  written  it  in  nhort  wirh  orig^tnahty,  Witli  scant  excoj>- 
llim,  it  is  everywhere  the  mere  ritual  and  repetitiotk  Cowp«r  gave  it 
easy  familiarity,  and  Tennyson  baa  ini\ised  it  with  aknoH  too  much 
Btne^«,  but  neither  ha*  added  any  new  variety  of  pau^e  or  modu- 
Lord  Derby's  blank  verse  is  of  the  kind  which  Dr.  Johnson 
lUed  *♦  Tcr^e  to  the  eye/*  and,  were  it  really  a  fair  §j»ecimen  o(  the 
tiirer  and  variety  of  the  measure,  would  justify  the  Doctor*?*  antipathy. 
But  it  }«  nothing  of  the  kind,  never  ri>ing  above  the  dead  IcveJ  of 
**  Ferrer  and  Porrex."  Hi«  Lonl^liip  either  carefully  avoids  the  re* 
dmidftnt  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which,  if  it  beeome  a  trick,  as 
Fletchert  is  no  doubt  offensive,  or  he  h  unaware  of  the  use  it  serves 
I  the  hand^  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  an  an  agreeable  undulation  to 
ive  tmiformity  from  samene?^s,  and  to  keep  the  march  of  the  verse  I 
nm  falling  into  the  monotonous  goosf-$tep  of  the  drill'^rgeant*  X«rd 
erby*s  verse  is  verse  by  the  foot-rule,  and  not  by  the  ear.  It  is  joiner- 
:>rk«  phined  and  matched  with  a  dexterity  and  a  stiffness  which  prao 

w^ill  make  possible  for  any  one  but  a  poet. 
In  the  recent  discussions  of  Htmu^'ric  tran&latioii  in  England,  it  has 
Jway^  been  taken  for  gmnted  t  hut  we  had  or  could  have  some  adequate 
inception  of  Homer's  metre.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  Preface,  plainly 
assumes  this.  But  there  can  be  no  greater  fallacy.  No  human  ears, 
mach  less  Greek  ones,  could  have  endured  what,  with  our  mechanical 
JtDOwledge  of  the  ver^e,  ignorance  of  the  ju^cent,  and  English  pronuiRn- 
ti,  we  blandly  accept  for  such  music  a^  Homer  chanted.  We  hare 
tierly  lost  the  tune  and  cannot  reproduce  it*  Mr.  Newman  cotijecture^ 
[  to  have  been  something  like  Yankee  Doodle ;  Mr.  Arnold  is  sui«  it 
he  English  hexameter ;  and  they  are  With  partly  right  so  far  as 
ly  trn^t  our  rcnsonahh?  impressions ;  for,  after  all,  an  impression  is 
that  we  have,  No  doubt  the  Homeric  verse  conseDted  at  will  to  an 
rr  rapidity,  and  no  doubt  also  its  general  charaoter  i#  tliat  of  pro- 
aged  but  unmonolonous  roll.  Every l>ody  fays  it  is  like  the  long 
I  of  the  sea,  some  overtopping  their  neighlxjr?i  a  littl«v  each  with  an 
ent  undulation  of  its  crest,  yet  all  driven  by  a  comnvon  tmpuUe* 
rtg,  not  with  the  puddm  snap  of  an  unyielding  material^  but 
'  the  otlier,  w^tth  a  stately  curve,  to  slide  back  and  mingle  with 
\  tliat  follow.     Chapman's  mea^ut^  has   the   dijiadvantjigi;  of  aa 
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aasociation  with  Sternhold  and  Hopkinsi,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  length, 
and,  where  he  is  in  the  right  mood,  is  free,  spirited,  and  sonorous.  Above 
all,  there  is  everywhere  the  movement  of  life  and  passion  in  it  Chapman 
was  a  master  of  verse,  making  it  hurry,  linger,  or  stop  short,  to  suit  the 
meaning.  Like  all  great  versifiers,  he  mu^t  be  read  with  study,  for 
the  slightest  change  of  accent  loses  the  expression  of  an  entire  passage. 
His  great  fault  as  a  translator  is  that  he  takes  fire  too  easily  and  runs 
beyond  his  author.  Perhaps  he  intensifiei  too  much,  though  this  be  a 
fiuilt  on  the  right  side ;  he  certainly  sometimes  weakens  the  force  of 
passages  by  crowding  in  particulars  which  Homer  had  wisely  omitted, 
for  Homer^s  simplicity  is  by  no  means  mere  simplicity  of  thought, 
nor,  as  it  is  often  foolishly  called,  of  nature.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  con- 
summate art,  the  last  achievement  of  poets  and  the  invariable  charac- 
teristic of  the  greatest  among  them.  To  Chapman's  mind  once  wanned 
to  its  work,  the  words  are  only  a  mist,  suggesting,  while  it  hides,  the 
divine  form  of  the  original  image  or  thought ;  and  bis  imagination  strives 
to  body  forth  that,  as  he  conceives  it,  in  all  its  celestial  proportions. 
Let  us  take  a  passage  where  he  merely  intensifies  (Book  XIII.,  begin- 
ning at  the  86th  verse  in  Lord  Derby,  the  7dd  of  Chapman,  and  the 
76th  of  Homer) :  — 

"  Whom  annwered  that  the  noil  of  Telamon : 
'  MjT  hands,  too,  grasp  with  firmer  hold  the  spear, 
My  spirit,  like  thine,  is  stirred  ;  I  feel  mj  feet 
Instinct  with  fiery  life  ;  nor  shonld  I  fear 
With  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  in  hi^  might 
Alone  to  meet,  and  grapple  to  the  death.'  *' 

Thus  Lord  Derby.     Chapman  renders  : — 

"  This  Telamonias  thos  received  :  '  So,  to  my  thoughts,  my  hands 
Bam  with  desire  to  toss  my  lanoe;  each  foot  beneath  me  ttand» 
Bart  on  bright  Jire  to  u$e  his  speed ;  my  heart  is  raised  so  high, 
That  to  encounter  Hector's  self  I  long  insatiably.'  " 

There  is  no  question  which  version  is  the  more  energetic  Is  Lord 
Derby's  nearer  the  original  in  being  tamer  ?  He  has  taken  the  **'  in- 
stinct with  fiery  life  "  from  Chapman's  hint.  The  original  has  simply 
**  restless',''  or  more  familiarly  *'  in  a  fidget"  There  is  nothing  about 
"grappling  to  the  death,"  and  "nor  should  I  fear"  is  feeble  where 
Chapman  with  his  "  long  insatiably  "  is  literal.  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample where  Chapman  has  amplified  his  original  (Book  XVI.  v.  426; 
Derby,  494 ;  Chapman,  405)  :  — 

"  Down  jumped  he  from  his  chariot;  down  leapt  his  foe  as  light  ; 
And  as,  on  some  far-looking  rock,  a  cast  of  Tultures  fight, 
Fly  on  each  other,  strike  and  trass,  part,  meet,  and  then  stick  by, 
Tag  boch  with  crooked  beaki  mod  teres,  ciy,  fight,  and  flghi  and  cry, 
So  fteicely  fooght  these  angry  kings." 
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KDerbj*A  Tersion  is  nearer :  — 
'*  He  laid,  and  from  bia  car,  nceotitred,  spraog ; 
Patroclos  saw  and  he  too  lenpiyl  to  cnrth, 
Af  on  a  lofty  rock*  with  an^rrr  scrcama, 
Uook-beakcd,  with  talom  curved^  two  Tultares  i%ht, 
So  with  load  «hoat£  Uioj>q  two  to  battle  nithed.** 
npiniui  hm  made  his  first  line  out  of  two  in  Homer,  huU  gran  tin  j? 
le  licente,  how  rapid  aiid  springy  i^  the  veri^e  I    Lord  Derby*^  "  withs  " 
not  itgreeable,  his  **  »hout^ ''  is  an  ill-cho«$4?n  word  for  a  comparison 
Ttiltures,  "  talons  curved  "  is  feeble,  and  his  verse  ig,  as   usual, 
tily  built  up  of  little  blocks  of  four  syllables  each.     **  To  battle  **  al>o 
vague.     With  whom  ?     Homer  says  that  they  rushed  each  at  other. 
e  shall  not  discuss  how  much  license  is  loyal  in  a  translator,  but,  m 
think  his  chief  aim  should  be  to  give  a  feeling  of  that  life  and  spirit 
'hieh  makes  the  immortality  of  his  original,  and  is  the  very  breath  in 
e  nostrils  of  all  poetry,  he  ha?  a  rig^ht  to  adapt  himself,  not  to  the  ex- 
ta  of  art,  —  whose  *'  trai($  sont  Men  drfferens  a  Parti  et  a  Vdrone" 
Voltaire  absurdly   ?aid,  — but  to  the  genius  of  his  own  language, 
he  would  do  juf^tice  to  his  author,  he  must  make  up  in  one  pa««age 
unavoidable  shortcomings  in  another.     He  may  here  and  there 
lor  gninled  certain  exigencies  of  verse  in  his  original  which  he 
feela  in  his  own  case.     Even   Dante,  who  boasted  that  no  word  had 
er  ma*ie  him  say  what  he  did  not  wish,  should  have  made  an  eatcep* 
of  rhyming  ones^  for  these  sometimes^  even  in  so  abundant  a  Ian- 
as  the  Italian,  have  driven  the  most  straightforward  of  poets  into 
kward  detour.   In  Homer,  for  example,  surely  one  need  not  always 
repeat  the  genealogical  fact  that  Hector  was  the  son  of  Pnam. 
We  give  one  more  passage  from  Chapman :  — 

**  And  all  in  golden  weeds 
Ho  clothed  hifntelf ;  the  {golden  «€oorgc  most  elegantly  done 
He  took  and  mounted  to  his  seat ;  and  then  the  god  be^n 
To  drive  hii  chariot  through  the  wav&s.     From  whirUpit^  every  way 
Th«  whale*  «!xaltc<T  under  him,  and  knew  their  king  ;  the  vva 
For  joj  did  open,  and  hb  hone  to  swif^  and  lightly  flew 
The  ondt^r  a^le-trve  of  braM  no  drop  of  water  drew." 

the  fir%t  half  is  sluggish  and  inadequate,  but  what  surging  vigor, 
tumult  of  the  sea,  %vhai  swilYneas,  in  the  last !  Here  is  Lord 
s  attempt :  — 

**  All  cUd  in  guld,  the  golden  la«h  he  grastK-d 
Of  r«riim«  work»  and,  mnwntinif  on  hh  car. 
Skimmed  o'er  the  wavph  ;  from  all  the  depth*  below 
G(imt»oi1i«d  amund  th*^  mon«ter«  of  the  dofp, 
Acknowtedgifig  their  king ;  the  Joyoat  tea 
Parted  her  wairci  ;  twift  flew  the  boanding  ftoeds. 
Kgr  was  the  braaea  aate  wot  with  spray  .** 
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Chapman  here  is  truer  to  his  master,  and  the  motion  is  in  tlie  Terse  il- 
self.  Lord  Derb/s  is  description,  and  not  picture.  ^  Monsters  of  the 
deep  **  is  an  example  of  the  hackneyed  periphrases  in  which  he  aboonds, 
like  all  men  to  whom  language  is  a  literary  tradition,  and  not  a  living 
gift  of  the  Muses.  ^Lcuh**  is  precisely  the  wrong  word.  Chapman  is 
always  great  at  sea.  Here  is  another  example  fix>m  the  Fourteenth 
Book:  — 

"  And  M,  when  with  unwieldy  wmTei  tk*  yrmi  majonfmb  tprndb 
That  both  wsys  mnrmar,  and  no  way  hn  certain  correat  ftodi^ 
Bnt  pant!  and  twelk  confiuedljr,  here  goei,  and  there  will  stay, 
l^U  on  it  air  casti  one  firm  wind,  and  then  it  rolls  away.** 

He  is  great,  too^  in  single  phrases  and  lines :  — 

"  And  as,  ftom  top  of  some  steep  hill,  the  Lightener  strips  a  ckrad 
And  kU  a  gnat  ikg  out  ofHmvam,  in  whose  delightsome  light 
All  prominent  foreheads,  forests,  towers,  and  temples  cheer  the  sighf 
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The  lion  **  lets  his  rough  brows  down  so  low  they  hide  his  eyes  ** ;  the 
flames  ^  wrastle  "  in  the  woods  ;  and  so  in  a  hundred  other  instances. 

In  a  very  judicious  and  discriminating  review  of  Lord  Derby's  ver- 
sion, we  have  seen  Chapman  censured  as  extrav(tgant,  and  this  is  perfect- 
ly just  in  the  sense  that  he  wanders  outside  his  text.  He  is  oAen  also 
crabbed  and  obscure.  But  we  have  chosen  to  cite  him  only  to  show 
the  difference  between  a  mechanical  and  a  vivid  rendering.  Lord 
Derby  is  full  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  worst  school  of  English  po- 
etry, and  often  goes  as  wide  of  his  original  as  Chapman.  He  modernizes 
even  more.     Take  a  familiar  passage  of  the  First  Book :  — 

"  Along  Olyropas'  heights  he  paused,  his  heart 
Baming  with  wrath ;  behind  his  shoalders  hang 
His  bow  and  ample  qaiver ;  at  his  back 
Rattled  the  fatefal  arrows  as  he  moved ; 
Like  the  night-clond  he  passed,  and  from  afar 
He  bent  against  the  ships  and  sped  the  bolt, 
And  fierce  and  deadly  twanged  the  silver  bow. 
First  on  the  moles  and  dogs,  on  man  at  last, 
Was  ponred  the  arrowy  storm." 

This  is  both  loose  and  feeble.  Chapman  does  not  rouse  himself  here, 
as  we  should  expect,  —  indeed,  he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  fairly  warm 
to  his  work  in  the  first  twelve  books,  —  but  his  **  Down  from  the  tops 
of  steep  heaven  stooped"  is  better  than  **  Along  Olympus'  heights  he 
paued"  ^  Burning  with  wrath  "  is  a  conmionplace  of  his  Lordi^hip's. 
The  word  of  Homer  (X^fuu)  means  primarily  to  move  violently  and 
hence  derivatively  to  be  angry,  because  anger  expresses  itself  in  gesture. 
80  here  ^  throbbing  with  wrath  "  would  be  nearer,  and  below,  where 
Homer  repeats  the  word,  the  wrathfUl  movement  of  the  God  is  implied. 
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*^  Fmteful  **  19  not  io  Hoiner.  Lord  Derby  apparently  took  it  on  the 
iaggestioa  of  Dry  den,  whose  **  feathered  fates,"  repeated  by  Pope,  13 
^mnm  worse  •*  Nigh t-r/<>M</"  darkens  the  sen^,  **Like  Night  "saya 
^^pocDer  simply,  that  k,  darkened  with  anger,  **  Bolt,**  if  taken  in  its 
^Hiroper  EnglUh  meaning,  arms  Apollo  with  a  cross-!)Ow.  Perhapi 
^^tfOrd  Dijrby  wished  to  give  tlie  Homerie  alliteration  of  iScXof  and  0aKk\ 
but  e%*en  tlien  "shaft"  would  have  answered  his  purpose*  and  "shot** 
ould  have  been  better  than  **  sped,"  which  i»  one  of  those  attempts  to 
|void  the  familiar,  as  if  the  trite  were  better,  of  which  Pope  set  the  ex- 
iple.  The  suddenness  of  Horaer'a  fiakX%  standing  alone  at  the  head 
tlie  veise  with  an  abrupt  pause  after  it,  and  making  the  phrase  (wan^f 
li  were*  u  admirable,  and  should  put  a  tran^^lator  on  lii?  mettle, 
m  "  arrowy  storm  "  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  ;  a  single  bowman  "  pours  " 
ihing  of  the  kind.  It  is  one  of  thoae  common-property  phrases  too 
qiienl  with  Lord  Derby,  the  mere  sho<ldy  which  verse-makers  keep 
hand  for  filJing-in.  Tickeir^  version  of  this  pasaage  is  painfully  halt- 
far  a  man  who  could  write  original  verses  good  enough  to  be  favor- 
with  Thackeray ;  and  Pope  rivals  him*  drawing  out  "  the  weighty 
ion  of  the  line  "  into  "  French  wire  "  of  rare  tenuity.  Dry  den,  who 
more  sensibly  than  anybody  ebe  about  translation.  Bounders  help- 
in  Hosier.     Cowper  attempts  to  give  the  ring  of  the  dfrYv^o*9 

by 

**  £)Tefid-«otindin|^,  bouodin^  on  the  silver  bow,  " 

only  too  fatally  recalls  the  old  Scottish  dandng-tune,  -^ 

"Amaisit  I  g«isit 
To  seo.  led  tt  command, 
A  strampAQt  and  nunpiiiit 
Fervs  Ijoo  in  his  band/' 

e  attempt  was  in  the  right  direction,  however,  for  Homer,  like  Dante 
id  Shakespeare,  like  all  who  really  command  language,  seems  fond 
playing  with  assonances* 

We  do  not  mean  to  pay  that  Lord  Derby'g  tranf^lation  is  eompara- 

a  failure,  for  it  is  better  than  those  of  his  two  late^si  predecessors. 

'«  waa  a  piece  of  job-work,   maintained    with  lingular  spirit  to 

end,  it  is  true,  and  with  many  fine  lines,  full  of  that  nervous  ener- 

which  characterizt?8  hii^  ver*e;   but  ii  wa*  job-work  neverthelefln.  ^ 

of^en  he  vapors  and  rants  where  he  should  be  pasdoDftt^  ( 

put^  uii  off*  with  tumidity  a*  cheaper  than  simple  grandeur.     The 

drum  playit  too  large  a  part  in  his  rather  limited  orchestra*     There  it 

•omethtng  tncougrunus  with  the  true  Homeric  sentiment  in  hh  atyle, 

ma  miacliri  ^  tis  it  were,  like  Garrick  playing  Macbeth 

a  najuT  u     CowpcrV  translation,  whatever  its  mcjv 
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its,  and  it  has  many,  is  not  easy  reading.  His  own  *^  John  Gilpin  "  is 
more  Homeric.  Tiiat,  at  least,  gallops;  but  here  he  seems  to  hare 
mounted  an  elephant  by  mistake  for  Pegasus,  and  he  whose  own  blank 
verse  has  the  ease  of  prose  is  as  stiff  and  unwieldy  in  the  armor  of 
Milton  as  the  champion  on  a  Lord  Mayor's  day.  In  comparing  Lord 
Derby  with  Chapman,  we  did  not  mean  to  put  the  old  poet  above 
him  for  mere  closeness  of  rendering,  but  to  bring  into  strong  relief 
the  difference  between  the  soul  and  the  body  of  poetry,  and  to  hint 
that  it  takes  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet  Which  should  we  prefer,  —  a 
cast  taken  unmistakably  after  death,  or  a  likeness,  less  obvioosly  true, 
perhaps,  to  the  mere  features,  but  instinct  with  the  expression  and 
genius  of  the  original  ?  With  all  his  faults,  Chapman  has  made  for 
us  the  best  poem  that  has  yet  been  Englished  out  of  Homer,  and  in 
so  far  gives  us  a  truer  idea  of  him.  Of  all  translators  he  is  fiirthest  re- 
moved from  the  fault  with  which  he  charges  others,  when  he  says  that 
^  our  divine  master's  most  ingenious  imitating  the  life  of  things  (which 
is  the  soul  of  a  poem)  is  never  respected  nor  perceived  by  his  interpret- 
er's only  standing  pedantically  on  the  grammar  and  words,  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  sense  and  grace  of  him."  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  achieved, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  most  fatally  respectable  translation,  a  Homer  toned 
down  to  the  decorum  of  the  drawing-room,  shaved,  with  irreproachable 
candor  of  neck-tie,  and  speaking  the  too  faultless  English  of  the  House 
of  Lords  after  it  has  been  groomed  by  the  •*  Times  "  reporter.  In  spite 
of  his  Lordship's  contempt  for  the  English  hexameter,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  translation  is  yet  to  be  made  in  that  measure  by  some 
young  poet,  who  has  not  so  far  stiffened  into  a  mannensm  of  his  own, 
as  insensibly  to  sophisticate  Homer  with  it.  We  have  said  that  Keats 
might  have  done  it.  Perhaps  the  late  Mr.  Clough,  with  his  thorough 
Greek  scholarship  and  his  exquisitely  pliant  genius,  would  have  been 
even  more  competent.  Among  his  manuscripts  are  some  fragments  of 
a  version  full  of  promise.  The  hexameter  is  as  alien  to  German  as  to 
English^  yet  it  grows  supple  and  homely  to  the  master-hand  of  Goethe. 
Even  Voss  makes  it  give  a  better  notion  of  Homer  than  Lord  Derby's 
bUnk  verse.     His  Lordship's  concluding  line, 

"  Sach  were  the  rites  to  glorioas  Hector  paid/* 

hardly  comes  so  near  the  original  as  even  the  following  attempt  at  an 
hexameter  by  a  sleepy  reviewer  who  never  wrote  one  before,  — 
"  So  paid  thej  fuoeral-rites  to  Hector,  the  Umer  of  hortet." 
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I, — The  Life  of  TJiomas  Jefferson.  By  Henbt  S.  Ran- 
OAU.,  LL.  D.  In  Thi-ee  Volumes.  New  York :  Derby  and 
Jackson.    1858.    8vo. 

The  civil  war  which  has  changed  the  current  of  our  ideas, 
ftnd  crowded  into  a  few  years  the  emotions  of  a  lifetime,  has 
in  a  measure  given  to  the  preceding  period  of  our  his^tory  the 
character  of  a  remote  state  of  political  existence.  We  ought 
to  bo  able  to  look  at  it  with  something  like  historic  impai^tiallty, 
Tlid  better  part  of  mankind  will  always  be  attracted  bj  that 
japiiGcent  spectacle  of  everything  that  constitutes  the  substan- 
well-being  of  a  community,  and  will  look  to  those  who  have 
Uvcd  in  it  for  information  regarding  it.  Indeed, 
elves  the  best  explanation  and  monument  of  our 
history,  a  tolerably  faithful  record  from  time  to  time  of  our  cur* 
rent  impressions  in  regard  to  tlie  characters  and  events  of  the 
caimot  fail  of  at  least  an  uncouscious  truthfulness  aiid 


Whatever  importance  is  assigned  to  favorable  I'l  ■ 

conditions,  the  real  dilfcrence  between  our  i  ;  _  - 
Donditaon  and  that  of  other  nations  ia  to  be  found  in  the  diffisr- 
gieoee  '  "       '1  and  fj^^litical  institutions.     The  comi  '  ^  we 

hftt<>  :il  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  and      ^       tion 

with  security  of  possession,  and  the  dtnsequcnt  degree  of  indi- 
vidual happiness,  is  possible  only  because  tlio  structure  of  sooi- 
ety  11  adapted  to  produce  such  results*    Our  political 
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tions,  strictly  speaking,  being  in  their  nature  striking  and  visi- 
ble, have  attracted  special  attention.  But  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  their  share  in  our  national  development  has  been 
immensely  exaggerated.  Considering  the  rapid  expansion  of 
interests  in  this  country,  the  variety  of  pursuits  and  the  activity 
of  invention  and  discovery,  together  with  the  complaints  so  gen- 
eral in  the  early  history  of  the  government  among  ourselves, 
and  since  then  so  assiduously  repeated  abroad,  of  the  difficulty 
of  engaging  the  higher  class  of  minds  in  the  public  service,  we 
think  it  evident  that  politics  have  engrossed  by  no  means  the 
greater  or  the  better  part  of  our  national  life.  At  least  in  an 
equal  degree  with  any  other  people  we  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  common  fate  by  which  all  other  branches  of  history  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  political. 

With  this  protest  we  submit  to  the  general  law.  The  exam- 
ination and  explanation  of  the  opinions  of  JefTerson  which  we 
propose,  leads  us  into  the  heart  of  American  politics.  No  in- 
stitution of  a  political  nature  has  such  claims  on  Americans,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  our  progress,  as  that  great  party 
with  which  his  name  is  identified,  which  first  comprehended 
and  expressed  the  mind  of  the  American  people,  first  gave  the 
government  a  confident  march  in  harmony  with  their  aspira- 
tions, which  has  controlled  it  ahnost  without  intermission,  and 
whose  fatal  complication  with  a  particular  interest  furnished 
the  opportunity  for  the  attempt  at  its  overthrow.  The  estab- 
lished Constitution  and  laws  are  the  bones  and  tissues ;  they 
determine  the  form  and  furnish  die  channels  through  which 
the  national  life-blood  is  poured.  Without  it  they  perish  and 
decay.  But,  as  in  all  vital  organisms,  while  it  preserves  their 
existence,  it  subjects  them  to  constant  change.  Parties,  on  the 
other  liaud,  enlist  the  active  and  vigorous  spirits  of  a  nation  in 
efforts  for  some  unattaincd  object,  always  the  aim  of  a  more 
ardent  desire  tlian  what  we  have  already  in  secure  possession ; 
their  history  is  tlie  history  of  popular  enthusiasm,  their  move- 
ment tlie  measure  of  what  they  can  impart  to  the  mass.  • 

The  character  of  party-leader  was  pointedly  disclaimed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  timfe  of  his  first  election  to  the  Presidency. 
But  this  declaration  is  one  which  at  a  later  period,  after  he  and 
his  foUowers  bad  risked  uid  accomplished  so  much,  he  might 
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well  have  revised.  High  as  wore  the  stations  he  held  in  the 
official  serrice  of  tlie  country,  his  place  in  the  Democratic  party 
would  be  tlie  object  of  a  grander  ambition.  Here  he  was  the 
objectj  not  only  of  more  than  obedience,  but  of  a  reverence  and 
devotion  surpassiog  party  fealty.     Not  only  during  Ins  lifetimo;, 

i  for  more  than  a  generation  after  liis  death,  his  lightest  opin- 

>ns  were  studied  and  regarded  with  a  religious  veneration  sin- 
gularly at  variance  with  our  national  tendencies,  as  well  as  with 
tT  ]y  independence  of  his  own  character.     Merit  apart, 

t  i  I  stand  for  authority  with  that  large  class  to  which  au- 

thority is  a  necessity*  Nor  can  merit  be  denied  to  that  system 
^hich  gave  rise  to  bo  long  and  saocossful  an  administration  of 

ic  government,  nor,  above  all,  can  pohtical  power  be  denied  to 
ideas  which  have  stamped  themselves  so  deeply  on  the  intellect 
of  the  cotmtry  as  to  lead  to  that  political  habitude  and  that  in- 
capacity to  escape  beyond  their  charmed  circle  of  which  we  of 
this  g^ineration  have  seen  such  striking  manifestations. 

Dillferent  minds  and  two  schools  of  writers  are  divided  upon 
the  point  whether  the  great  movements  of  society  are  traceable 
to  the  guidance  of  individual  minds,  or  to  the  unconscious  grav- 
itating tendencies  of  the  whole.  All,  however,  may  unite  in  the 
recognition  of  Jeflferson's  greatness.  Every  possible  influence 
wtemH  to  have  been  exerted  by  him,  that  of  oratory  alone  ex- 
oopied.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  cunous  felicity  too  deep  for 
calculation,  and  apparently  attributable  to  innate  sympathy  or 
{nstincU  he  was  always,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
r,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  shifting  and  uncertain  circum- 
icc«,  on  the  winning  side  and  the  representative  of  the  pre* 
Tftiling  opinion,  —  or  at  least  of  that  opinion  which  was  going 
to  prevail.  Regardless  of  momentary  aberrations,  and  disdain- 
ing Uie  inferior  ground  of  mere  argument,  be  trusted  in  the 
impulse  of  the  popular  heart.  Whether  creating  the  current 
or  h«jnie  along  in  it,  he  and  it  were  equally  in  unison, 

Titb  fact  ift  the  more  important  in  the  case  of  Jefferson,  inft** 
ich  aa^  after  playing  a  principal  part  in  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
government,  ho  became  more  prominent  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  finally  settling  tlie  policy  of  the  new.  Pew 
iodeed  hiivo  been,  like  hini,  <^'  \       widely  diflereat 

capadties*    It  is  with  the  laiu  i    ^  a  we  are  prind* 
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pally  concerned.  And  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  disclosing  their 
'origin  in  the  mind  of  Jefferson. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  shall  have  but  little  opportu- 
nity within  our  limits  for  a  general  estimate  of  his  character  and 
actions.  This  alone,  and  not  a  want  of  sense  of  their  merit 
and  importance,  precludes  us  from  giving  a  grateful  testimony 
in  favor  of  his  eminent  public  services,  of  his  abilities  proved  in 
so  many  departments  of  business,  of  his  capacity  in  the  wide 
field  of  philosophy,  statesmanship,  and  speculation,  and  of  his 
strong  and  in  the  main  honorable  personal  character,  which 
seems  to  shine  like  a  beacon-light  over  the  heads  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

The  course  of  events  has  given  a  particular  prominence  to 
three  subjects,  or  tliree  branches  of  one  subject,  of  a  political 
nature,  with  which  he  had  to  deal :  — 

I.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  relation 
to  it  of  the  several  States ; 

II.  Extension  of  the  national  territory ;  and 
m.  Its  possible  division. 

I.  The  idea  has  been  sedulously  inculcated  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  the  Convention  which  met  to  form  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  perfectly  free  from  all  existing  obligations  as  to 
the  course  it  was  to  pursue,  and  that  the  result  it  wrought  was 
due  to  nothing  but  the  original  unbiassed  judgment  and  supe- 
rior wisdom  of  its  members.  This  position  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  claim  that  the  system  of  government  they  formed  was 
of  a  purely  original  character.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  those  who  composed  that  Convention  should  have  been  un- 
conscious of  reasons  which  had  in  reality  the  force  of  compul- 
sion upon  the  determination  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them. 
No  constraint  is  so  absolute,  and  at  the  same  time  so  impercep- 
tible, as  that  of  ideas  which  pervade  the  whole  community. 
Tlio  Constitution  appeared  to  them  to  be  entirely  their  own 
work.  But  in  truth  probably  no  scheme  of  government  was 
ever  elaborated  in  which  so  little  was  left  to  the  caprice  or  per- 
sonal choice  of  its  immediate  authors.  The  Convention  was 
the  creature  6f  a  general  popular  movement    The  people  of 
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,  the  thirteen  Colonies,  lately  become  States,  were  determined  to 
^AonSnii  and  secure  the  union  which  the  previous  confederacj 
^H|d  notoriously  proved  itself  Incompetent  to  maintain.  But 
^mPicli  State  there  was  already  a  government  in  full  operation. 
It  was  the  only  government  known,  and  had  complete  posses- 
ion of  the  field.  The  people  were  everywhere  attached  to  it, 
iid  had  no  idea  of  putting  it  at  ri»k  by  having  its  operation 
iifturbed.  The  thirteen  State  governments  themselves  had 
I  as  little  intention  of  abdicating.  Connected  with  them  were 
bo  men  of  note  in  every  State,  who  looked  to  them  as  a  field 
advancement  and  distinction.  How  important  were  these 
ifluouces  may  be  discerned  by  the  course  of  events  in  regard 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States.  The  Con- 
tention came  together  and  acted  in  the  main  in  a  consolidat- 
»g  sense.  If  it  had  anything  to  do  tliis  was  it>  —  to  draw 
Iter  the  bonds  of  union.  This  is  the  thesis  of  the  Federal- 
this  point,  —  that  union  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
by  the  Constitution.  But  when  the  proposed  system 
to  be  debated  before  the  Conventions  of  the  separate 
itates,  —  in  Virginia  and  New  York  for  instance,  —  it  was  at- 
icked  on  the  ground  that  the  work  had  been  overdone,  and 
I  D6W  system  of  government  savored  too  strongly  of  central* 
Bition.  The  reply  by  the  friends  and  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
on  was  a  doniul  of  this  charge,  and  the  exposition  of  the  un- 
dpaired  autonomy  of  the  States,  So  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
imed  for  consolidation,  and  adopted  because  it  did  not  con- 
>Udate.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it  was  made  in 
ct  a  condition  of  the  adoption  that  certain  amendments  in 
usolidating  sense,  one  of  which  in  particular  has  been 
hobby-hori*o  of  tlie  State  Rights  party,  should  be  car* 
ed  along  with  it,  and  they  were  accordingly  passed  at  the 
fit  session  x>f  Congress. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  how  narrow  was  the  field  of 

Blion  of  the  Convention,  and  how  little  it  was  its  own  marten 

both  urged  on  and  held  l)ack  by  outside  pressure.    The 

» of  tht-t  United  States,  acting  together  and  thcreforo  under 

0  of  ideas  of  union^  hiipplted  the  main  action  and 

M'  I  Jot;  the  same  peopbi  actijig  t^  separatis  States, 

jmit  c  under  diilerent  iu^ucncGs^  criticised  the  picco 
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and  finally  accepted  it.  The  writers  were  held  to  a  Btrict  ac- 
count. Nothing  was  permitted  to  depart  too  far  from  ezistiDg 
poUtical  traditions.  Under  these  conditions,  the  place  of  eveiy 
public  man  was  determined  in  advance  by  his  habits,  his  asso- 
ciations, and  natural  turn  of  mind. 

Jefferson's  public  life  is  divided  into  three  distinct  periods, — 
that  preceding  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution, 
his  residence  abroad,  and  that  after  his  return.  The  approach- 
ing separation  from  Great  Britain  was  heralded  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion by  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  change,  its  mianner 
and  rapidity  considered,  that  ever  took  place  in  a  political  body, 
—  that  from  an  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Jefferson's  entrance  into  political  life  was  identified 
with  this  powerful  revolution,  his  subsequent  course  was  deeply 
affected  by  it.  So  far  as  the  work  of  organization  went,  he  had 
a  greater  right  than  any  other  to  look  upon  the  regenerated 
commonwealth  as  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  in  return  he  was 
ever  the  darling  of  her  heart.  Apart  from,  other  considerations, 
such  a  relationship  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  him  the  most 
favorable  impressions  regarding  the  State  governments  in  gen- 
eral. In  addition  to  this,  in  trying  the  first  experiment  of 
Union  the  Confederate  Congress  was  hardly  more  than  a  com- 
mittee to  give  expre3sion  to  public  sentiment,  and  still  it  had 
borne  with  success  the  highest  strain  to  which  any  government 
can  be  subjected,  —  that  of  carrying  on  war. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  Jefferson  assumed  the  embassy 
to  Franco,  and  necessarily,  under  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation at  that  time,  severed  his  connection  with  the  changes 
of  public  opinion  at  home.  The  general  movement  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  the  war  and  at  its  end  in  favor  of  a 
closer  union,  could  not  have  been  felt  by  him  in  its  full  power. 
Though  on  the  whole  an  interval  of  leisure  in  his  busy  life,  his 
residence  abroad  was  destined  powerfully  to  affect  his  opinions, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  his  country  and  the  world.  Com- 
ing with  a  great  reputation  from  the  country  which  was  the 
fashion  at  the  moment,  the  doors  of  society  were  thrown  open, 
and  he  was  received  into  intimate  association  with  the  first 
minds  of  the  French  capital  at  one  of  tiie  most  exhilarating 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.    In  this  intercourse  there 
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for  a  feeling  of  inferiority  on  his  port.  If  ho  met 
with  a  higher  culliyalion  and  a  more  universal  philosophy  than 
the  knowledge  he  contributed  of  practical  politics  and 
c  in  revolutionary  criscii  was  at  least  of  equal  value* 
But  tlie  dee|>e8t  impression  on  his  mind  was  not  the  result  of 
Illation  with  learned  or  courtly  circles.  The  cottages  and 
Lops^  and  the  daily  life  of  the  peasants  and  people,  were 
tsen  field  of  his  studies;  and  in  several  extended  journeys 
uired  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  European  society, 
d  of  the  actual  working  of  the  different  governments,  equalled 
by  few  travellers.  By  this  examination  all  his  original  ideas 
favor  of  popular  institutions  were  not  oaly  confirmed  and 
panded,  hut  his  mind  w  as  tilled  with  a  mingled  fccUng  of 
uation  and  horror  at  the  misery  he  everywhere  encoun- 
i.vi.  The  institution  of  monarchy,  the  govemiug  classes, 
^iftiid  the  w*holo  machinery  of  oppression,  became  the  objects  of 
th&  inti^nsest  detestation.  No  words  but  his  own  can  convey 
notion  of  this^  feeling.  He  speaks  habitually  of  the  Conti* 
ntal  nations  as  composed  of  **  sheep  and  wolves,**  and  delib- 
erately declares  **  that  it  would  bcs  better  that  the  race  of  man 
should  be  reduced  to  a  single  pair,  Uke  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  ttian  to  go  on  suifering  w  hat  they  endure  from 
tbeir  governments,*'  His  symjKithies  were  of  course  w^armly 
•olistod  on  the  popular  side  in  the  opening  scenes  which  ho 
wilneseed  of  the  French  Kevolution,  while  his  tastes  and  aflfec* 
tiam,  I  and  won,  as  they  might  be  still,  by  the  amenity 

and  ^    1  kindness  of  the  Fronch,  ever  afterward  pleaded 

slruogly  in  their  favor. 

In  the  mean  time  his  native  country  was  j^  a  new 

model  for  governments,  and  a  new  aspect  of  civ ;  i.     The 

short  tud  dangerous  apathy  w  hich  followed  the  Revolutionary 
Vir  had  '      "   '     -     '  -i  arose  at  the 

Toioieor  '♦-    t     ^  I'  a  phice  in  the 

Cabinet  of  General  Washington,  and  to  bocomo  the  leader  of 
i  policy  which  -      "  '  *         '  >u. 

diiuiesi  and  r-  v^n 

fiowf  and  of  tlie  general  state  of  uHiiirs.     All  poUtical  subjects 
ooimected  wif'     '  '  nment  w<  ^^tiouy. 

£Tm*y  one  foL  i^ood  in  i.  *    For 
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once,  at  least,  in  our  history,  there  was  neither  tyranny  of  the 
majority  nor  subserviency  to  party  policy.  Even  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  had  just 
been  determined,  the  best  men  of  all  parties  and  the  truest 
patriots  were  divided  in  opinion.  Jefferson's  own  opinion  had 
wavered  between  an  immediate  adoption  and  a  postponement. 
In  common  with  everybody  else,  he  found  things  in  that  instru- 
ment to  be  admiredj  and  others  which  would  be  the  better  for 
a  change.  In  common  with  everybody  else,  he  said  so.  People 
disagreed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  altered  and  what  maintained, 
nor  was  there  any  authority  in  a  settled  construction  or  in 
public  opinion  which  as  yet  asserted  a  claim  to  superior  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  reference  to  be  found  for  years  in  Jeffer- 
son's writings  to  constitutional  decisions  or  to  a  standard  of 
party  faith.  Such  expressions  as  "  the  true  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution," "  the  pure  republican  doctrine,"  creep  in  slowly. 

Such  an  anarchy  of  opinion  could  not  endure.  The  govern- 
ment which  was  to  arise  out  of  it  must  be  the  government  of 
the  strongest  idea,  the  ruling  tendency  of  the  nation.  As  to 
the  Constitution  which  had  just  been  launched  on  such  an  un- 
certain sea,  without  the  support  of  the  custom  or  tradition  of  a 
moment,  it  could  not  pretend  to  control  the  course  of  events. 
Few  politicians  accepted  it  as  a  finality,  and  the  paramount 
question  in  relation  to  it  was  to  what  docs  it  load  ?  Looking 
back  at  the  steady  march  of  democratic  triumph,  it  appears  at 
this  time  that  there  was  never  a  foothold  for  monarchical  insti- 
tutions among  us.  In  our  day  such  inclinations,  whenever 
they  have  ventured  into  the  light,  have  been  only  a  laughing- 
stock entertained  by  no  one  above  the  dignity  of  a  petii-maitre. 
Such  was  not  always  the  case  or  the  appearance.  Notwith- 
standing the  political  separation,  the  popular  habits,  associa- 
tions, and  education  were  mainly  English.  The  mass  of  law- 
yers and  politicians  knew  nothing  beyond  the  circle  of  English 
ideas ;  if  by  any  chance  they  had  imbibed  other  notions,  the 
people  were  not  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  many  injuries 
inflicted,  the  daily  insult  renewed  in  the  retention  of  the  fron- 
tier posts  at  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  sympathy  of  race.  The  weight  of  histori- 
cal example  since  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  seemed  to 
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n  no  avenues,  except  through  laouarchical  iustitutious,  to 
that  securitj  and  good  order  which  after  the  storms  of  war 
were  the  universal  demand.  For  other  reasons  besides  the  un- 
limited confidence  m  the  administration  of  Waisliington,  the 
opponents  of  the  Constitution  were  unwilling  and  unable  to 
ticise  its  first  steps.  For  a  short  time  it  was  a  government 
ithout  an  opposition.  If  this  was  to  endure,  the  issue  was 
certain  under  whatever  forms  it  might  be  veiled.  Perhaps  un- 
der republican  forms  a  monarcliy  in  fact  might  be  more  impre^- 
nably  intrenched.  The  administration  was  not  long  in  show- 
ing signs  of  the  tendency  to  aggrandizement  natural  and  inev- 
ble  in  such  circumstances.  Personal  ambitions  had  tlieir 
feet  ia  the  same  direction.  The  United  States  functionaries^ 
duties  new  to  themselves  and  to  the  people,  imag- 
selves  superior  to  the  rest,  and  inclined  to  a  concert 
of  official  action.  It  is  certain  that  occupants  of  its  highest 
posts  calculated  privately  the  duration  of  the  government.  So- 
ciety was  more  outspoken.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to 
such  specific  testimony  as  that  of  Jeffci-son,  who  declares  that, 
to  his  astonishment,  on  his  return  he  rarely  heard  in  the  society 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  except  from  some  government 
official,  an  expression  in  favor  of  republican  principles,  and  tliat 
ie  prevailing  tone  was  entirely  monarchical.  The  Federal 
vernment,  it  is  true,  was  elective;  but  its  functions  were 
new,  and  what  is  new  is  apt  to  be  uncomfortable.  From  tho 
nature  of  the  case  they  must  have  been  mainly  an  affuir  of  the 
office-holders.  So  tlmt  it  is  easily  understood  how  it  soon  came 
to  represent  the  principle  of  authority,  while  the  course  of  pop* 
\\s  was  identified  with  the  State  governments,  to 
Ich  .  J  jplo  were  accustomed,  A  Federal  triumph  could 
bavo  been  nothing  short  of  the  triumph  of  political  organisar 
lion  over  popular  sentiments  and  traditions. 

Against  thoiio  things  his  whole  soul  revolted.     Filled  with 
one  o\*erwhclming  sentiment,  the  hatred  of  monarchy  and  tlio 
tor-  I  that  tho  curse  of  other  lands  should  t  *  ^o- 

li  try,  tho  state  of  opinion,  tho  acts  of  ii      ^       ra* 

meut,  and  the  projects  of  some  of  the  political  leaders,  left  no 

r  an  intetition,  too  wido- 
'UOf  tho  republic.  Willi- 
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in  a  few  moDths  he  begins,  and  thedceforth  continued  to  speak 
of  those  with  whom  he  differed  as  the  monarchical  party,  as 
decisiyely  as  if  this  was  the  point  of  an  open  political  canvass. 
With  him  there  was  no  other  distinction  of  consequence  besides 
that  of  monarchists  and  republicans.  He  was  far  from  being 
of  that  temper  of  mind  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  But  de- 
spite his  great  reputation,  his  position  was  singularly  isolated. 
His  residence  in  France  had  emancipated  him  almost  alone 
among  our  statesmen  from  the  prejudices  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  proof  of  no  common  strength  of  mind,  tliat  he 
withstood  the  temptation  to  betray  the  contempt  of  a  superior 
cultivation  for  the  narrower  range  of  ideas  within  which  the 
destiny  of  the  country  was  to  be  decided.  Helpless  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  to  restrain  the  govemment  on  the 
path  it  was  entering,  and  oppressed  by  the  loneliness  of  his  sit- 
uation in  the  Cabinet,  he  was  forced  to  look  abroad  for  sup- 
port. The  only  efficient  check  to  authority  is  in  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  the  people.  Had  he  been  driven  to  that  necessity,  it 
would  probably  have  been  a  hopeless  attempt,  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  country,  to  appeal  directly  to  an  unorganized  re- 
sistance. In  such  cases  success  is  revolution  and  anarchy,  and 
of  these  the  people  had  had  enough.  But  the  double  nature 
of  our  institutions  then,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  him  to  take 
up  a  vantage-ground  of  opposition.  The  State  go^'^emments 
were,  what  the  general  government  was  not  yet,  in  immediate 
connection  and  full  sympathy  with  popular  impulses,  and  af- 
forded the  organized  means  of  operations,  witiiout  any  of  the 
dangers  of  irregular  opposition.  Here  Jefferson  made  his 
main  stand.  In  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  popular  agita- 
tion, he  evoked  the  more  authoritative  voice  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, commencing  with  that  of  Virginia  and  of  Kentucky, 
then  almost  a  dependency  upon  her  parent  State.  Occasions 
were  not  hard  to  find.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  two  or- 
ganizations on  the  same  soil  puts  them  by  political  instinct  at 
variance,  and  on  this  question  the  general  opinion  was  deci- 
sively on  the  side  of  the  States. 

For  the  manner  of  organizing  the  first  opposition,  and  carry- 
ing on  the  first  political  campaign  against  the  administration^ 
the  highest  and  most  grateful  credit  is  due  to  Jefierson.    Then 
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in  iU  early  weakness  it  was  ta  be  decided  whother  the  govera- 
maat  was  to  bd  admiuistered  aud  assailed  witliln  the  botinda- 
ric9  of  law  and  civil  peace,  or  with  violence  and  lawlessness* 
Tho  contest  was  so  conducted  that  everf  in  victory,  when 
the  policy  and  direction  of  the  government  were  completely 
changed^  none  of  its  forms  were  violated,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  people  not  only  confirmed  to  their  ancient  institutions, 
but  fiocnred  to  the  new.  Such  a  success  is  the  highest  proof 
of  wisdom  and  pohcy  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  most 
elevated  ideas  of  duty.  Of  all  govoniments  only  one  —  that 
of  Virginia  and  hor  sister  States  —  had  been  found  worthy  of 
Jcflbi'son's  approval,  because  those  alone  were  formed  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  their  citizens.  Standing  erect  through  all 
the  convulsions  of  the  times,  they  had  shown  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  the  elements  of  stability  and  of  a  capacity  for  indefx- 
uito  improvement  WiUi  liopes  for  Uie  future  of  mankind,  and 
aa  idea  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  then,  it  may  be  believed, 
more  rare  than  now,  at  stake  in  the  issue,  no  considerations 
could  have  justified^  in  Ids  view,  the  subordination  of  those  ap- 
proved ii  ns  to  the  unpromising  experiment  of  admims-  f 
irative  c^  ton.  — ^ 

We  do  not  pro|>ose  to  follow  th%  steps  of  the  contest.  Kot> 
'V  '  '  '  unfounded  charges  of  proscription,  Jefforson*8 
J  11  victory  long  softened  the  rudeness  of  party  strife. 

His  success  assured  the  popular  liberties,  and  opened  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  tlie  United  States.    Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  it  might  have  been,  or  what  unknown  dangers  were 
escaped,  but  tliere  is  one  fatal  necessity  that  hes  in  wait  for 
nations, —  that  of  making  a  choice  between  order  and  internal 
po&ec  and  tlic  sacrilicOi  of  freedom.     In  this  case  both  were 
saved.     The  first  Presidents  were  inaugurated  with  such  |iomp 
and  ceremony  as  tho  invention,  or  perhaps  tlio  humor,  of  the 
country  would  admit.     When  Jefierson  rode  alone  through  the 
streets  of  Washington*  and  tied  his  horse  with  his  own  lumds 
•  f  ♦*  '^  —ilMfirs  of  the  Capitol  to  deliver  that  Inaugural  Address 
!S  are  a  part  of  American  speech,  a  new  em  com- 
Uo  undertook  to  administer  the  government ;  not  to 
lit  *..  restrain  its  powers  witliin  Uie  narrowest  limttAf 
.    If  Uie  surrender  of  great  power  is  so  much 
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easier,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  than  its  temperate  use,  this  was  an  act 
of  heroism  which  has  not  received  its  due  meed  of  praise  beside 
the  celebrated  resignation  of  Washington. 

In  speaking  of  the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  States, 
which  was  the  germ  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  measure  of 
policy,  adopted  by  Jefferson  in  view  of  an  immediate  danger, 
and  because  it  was  in  accordance  with  popular  traditions,  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  elaborate  scheme  of  Constitutional  doc- 
trine to  which  submission  has  been  claimed  as  to  the  faith  deliy* 
ered  to  the  saints.  CTbat  party  became  a  magnificent  creation, 
inferior  to  no  organization  that  ever  existed  in  all  appliances  for 
acting  on  the  popular  mind,  with  an  expansiye  and  Ul-embra- 
cing  faith,  an  uncompromising  discipline  and  dcYotion,  which 
has  had  much  to  do  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  sentiment 
of  national  unity  which  now  presents  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble exhibitions  that  has  appeared  in  history??  But  we  are  fol- 
lowing at  present  the  course  of  Jefferson's  ndeas.  The  evi- 
dence now  accessible  is  contained  in  his  correspondence  and 
contemporary  writings.  And  so  far  from  the  whole  democratic 
theory  having  been  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution,  or  from  having  sprung  full-armed 
from  his  brain,  he  is  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States  when  the  subject  first  comes  under  discussion. 
His  criticism  of  the  Constitution  and  his  objection  to  it  are 
founded  on  another  ground.  This  was  the  absence  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  —  an  objection  so  deeply  seated  in  his  mind,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  surrendered  only  through  lack  of  sympathy 
among  a  practical  people.  Now  a  Bill  of  Rights  applied  to 
sovereign  states  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  stress  laid  on  it  shows 
that  the  relation  established  by  the  Obnstitution  between  the 
governing  power  and  the  individuals  under  its  sway  was  the 
paramount  consideration  which  then  occupied  liis  thoughts. 
Nor  did  he  even  give  any  countenance  to  that  party  which, 
when  the  Constitution  was  under  discussion  in  tlie  State  Con- 
ventions, and  particularly  in  Virginia,  under  the  lead  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  contended  that  it  ought  to  form  simply  a  league 
between  different  sovereignties.  It  was  not  until  after  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  check  upon  the  central  supremacy  had  been  de- 
monstrated in  fact,  ttiat  its  friends  declared  it  to  be  what  iti 
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enemies  had  maintaiaed  tliat  it  ought  to  have  been.    Thp  doo 
trine  also  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  when  they  first  make  their  J 
appearance  in  the  correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Madigon,  bjr" 
no  meana  presents  itself  with  the  firmness  of  an  established 
l)elief,  but  rather  as  something  important  to  be  established,  a 
tbesis  to  be  proved. 

Tliere  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  early  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  instead  of  being  mere  closet  speculation,  grew  J 
with  the  party  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  times.  In  fact," 
its  measures  preceded  its  distinctive  principles.  This  is  not  to 
declare  these  the  less  true,  but  the  more  so.  For  it  should  bo 
recollected  that  the  Constitution  was  and  remains  essentially 
dual,  including  the  two  principles  of  subdivision  and  of  union. 
When  eitlier  predominates,  it  is  but  shifting  the  weight  to  one 
end  of  the  beam.  As  long  as  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  an  active 
people^  such  fluctuations  will  occur.  In  every  such  movement 
there  is  a  tendency  to  correct  itselt  Political  wisdom  consists 
in  aiding  and  directing  all  favorable  circumstances  to  this  end. 
As  men  are  so  much  quicker  to  appreciate  what  is  to  their 
advantage  than  what  is  true,  it  would  appear  that  in  practical' 
politics  measures  take  precedence  of  principles.  Indeed,  tlieir* 
beneficent  influence  is  capable  of  correcting  the  principles  by 
tlie  aid  of  which  they  are  carried,  and  to  eliminate  from  too 
genera]  a  statement  what  merely  belongs  to  variable  conditions. 
According  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  Jefferson  was  not  slow 
lo  cast  his  ideas  into  the  form  of  a  system.  This  is  set  forth  in 
Urid*  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  written 
by  him  or  under  liis  immediate  inspiration.  To  the  develop- 
nicnt  of  their  doctrine  of  State  rights  and  local  self-government, 
the  remainder  of  his  political  life  was  devoted,  and  upon  it  will 
de{»end  his  reputation  as  statesman  and  philosopher.  If  in  the 
Application  he  mi»tc»ok  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times  for 
necessary  and  universal  conditions,  this  is  only  a  part  of  hu- 
ma  ity.     In  a  candid  estimate,  his  ])Obition  as  a  jmrtyJ 

^la^.  .    ^  ^ut  also  to  bo  taken   into  account.     Unquestioning" 
faith  among  masses,  tlie  most  powerful  engine  of  govemment(  is 
only  to  bo  secured  to  doctrines  promulgated  under  all  posaiblqJ 
sanctions.  1 

After  an  ascendeucy  longer  than  the  lifetime  of  most  govern* 
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ment8,^he  name  and  principles  of  Jefferson  are  now  in  danger 
of  discredit,  in  consequence  of  evils  attributed  to  them,  and  of 
the  traitorous  actions  they  have  been  invoked  to  defend.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of  his  general  philos- 
ophy, and  at  [Present  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  logic 
which  draws  from  it  the  whole  doctrine  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession. This  is  all  beside  the  issue ;  the  springs  of  political 
movements  do  not  lie  in  argumentative  demonstrations.  The 
logic  of  events  is  the  only  kind  by  which  statesmen  are  guided 
or  nations  disturbed.  Pretences  are  never  lacking  for  evil  de- 
signs; nor  do  political  errors,  without  the  spur  of  interest  or 
ambition,  precipitate  revolutions.  Their  final  cause  is  i|i  the 
future,  not  in  the  past.  None  of  these  evil  consequences  oc- 
curred during  Jefferson's  life.  What  antidote  his  statesman- 
ship may  have  contained  is  undisclosed ;  but  his  success  in  dis-- 
covering  one  for  those  of  his  own  day  is  a  favorable  augury  of 
what  he  might  have  done  in  ours.  That  ho  was  no  devotee  to 
any  political  system  as  a  panacea  of  universal  application,  is 
evident  from  his  counsel  to  the  French  reformers  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  concessions  of  the  King,  even  before  the  meeting  of 
the  States-General,  as  sufficient  for  the  time,  as  well  as  by  his 
distrust  of  the  capacity  of  the  South  American  states  for  repub- 
lican institutions. 

II.  Extension  of  territory.  Never  were  professed  maxims 
more  promptly  put  to  the  test.  The  course  of  European  pol- 
itics had  put  the  resources  of  France  under  the  control  of 
one  man,  and  among  them  the  vast  possession  of  Louisiana. 
The  acquisition  of  this  territory,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  as 
vital  to  the  pliysical  development  of  the  nation  as  its  continued 
possession  has  since  been  regarded.  Jefferson's  despatches  had 
given  it  to  bo  understood  by  the  government  of  France,  that 
upon  the  retention  or  relinquishment  of  this  colony  depended 
the  virtual  alliance  of  this  country  witli  England  or  France. 
Suddenly  the  First  Consul  proposed  to  cede  it  upon  the  payment 
of  fifteen  millions.  Every  consideration  of  national  policy  dic- 
tated the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  offer.  But  one  objection 
stood  in  the  way.  All  the  powers  not  expressly  ceded  to  the 
Federal  government  remaining  vested  in  the  several  States^ 
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and  no  aathoritj  ta  acqtiire  territory  baying  been  granted,  of 
course  none  existed  to  coDclude  the  treaty.  In  these  circum- 
fices,  Jefferson  hinted  at  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  but 
btained  the  cession.  Some  explanation  was  necessary.  The 
explanation  offered  was  to  the  effect  tlmt,  there  being  no  ques- 
trn  of  tlie  advantage  of  the  bargain,  there  could  be  none  as  to 
acceptance.  It  was  merely  the  case  of  an  agent  anticipating 
certain  instructions  of  his  principal.  Whether  such  an  ex- 
cise of  ingenuity  avoids  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  tli© 
[  of  government  are  in  their  nature  indefinable,  may  still 
We  have  heard  nothing  more  of  a  change  of 
.  ....uion.  The  question  has  never  been  submitted  to 
people.  The  practice  of  the  government  has  as  effectually 
tert*d  or  defined  the  Constitutiouj  as  could  any  act  of  theirs, 
ill  lliose  who  have  profited  the  most  by  this  departure -from 
m  own  principles,  who  by  means  of  it  alone  attained  a  des- 
"potic  rule,  would  have  departed  still  more  widely  from  the 
nature  of  party,  if  they  had  not  constantly  appealed  to  the  in* 
violability  and  immobility  of  the  Constitution  for  its  continu- 
ance. Once  admitted,  no  serious  question  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  arose  until  the  admission  of  Missouri* 
At  that  time  Jefferson  had  long  been  living  in  retirement  at 
Hontieello,  sn  '  d  by  plea^^^ant  neighbors  and  admiring 

worshippers;  ro  to  the  universal  current  of  his  South- 

em  associations  was  not  to  be  expected.    However  interesting 
f^  '    ilile  the  reflections  of  a  retired  states- 

Ill  \  Nature  asserts  her  prerogatives  and 

reooUection  supplies  both  the  pleasantest  and  the  most  profitable 
tereisc  of  the  faculties. 

11 L  IKstmion.     In  undisturbed  satisfoction  at  the  success  of 

policy  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  loved  to  cast  a 

glance  into  the  mystery  and  '  ur  of  the  future. 

jr  eye  had  anticipated  its  rt^  But  the  vis- 

of  a  united  nation  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  too 

to  engage  his  confidence,  or  even  his  hopes.    During  his 

Jtive  career,  it  was  in  New  England  that  the  phantom  of  dis- 

lion  had  reared,  or  appeared  to  rear,  iU  head ;  and  it  was  only 

relation  to  his  >    ^  t^  that  be  had  b-    -       *>    '  *-  -  -ird 

Tbero  an)  tx  -  in  hia  earlier  re .  ui>- 
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ject  which  seem  to  contain  the  idea  of  a  resort  to  force,  in  case 
of  such  an  attempt,  soon  subsiding,  however,  into  the  repeated 
declaration  of  a  well-grounded  confidence  tj)iat  all  such  projects 
could  be  disposed  of  in  no  waj  so  summarily  and  efiectiyely  as 
by  vote  of  the  people.  The  treatment  of  Burr  shows  what  re- 
ception they  met  with  when  directed  against  the  unsettled  parts 
of  the  territory.  In  no  actual  case  did  he  ever  countenance 
the  idea  or  place  himself  in  any  position  except  that  of  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  Union,  rin  the  speculations  of  his  later 
years,  however,  the  difficuUy  of  accommodating  such  vast 
spaces  and  populations  under  one  government  made  him  con- 
template the  possibility  of  division.  But  alas  for  the  vaticina- 
tions of  prophets  I  That  great  river  which,  as  the  outlet  of  a 
continent,  proves  the  strongest  bond  of  union,  was  to  be  the 
dividing-line  between  the  people  who  should  dwell  along  its 
banks  and  throng  its  head-waters.  The  separation  presented 
no  terrors  to  his  imagination.  Instead  of  being  the  work  of  dis- 
cord at  tlio  bidding  of  cupidity  and  pride,  and  attended  by  tbe 
horrors  of  war,  it  was  to  be  an  act  of  general  consent,  and  in 
itself  the  highest  confirmation  of  popular  rights.  Like  a  con- 
vention of  philosophers,  the  people  of  the  two  sections  were  to 
meet  and  part  without  a  heart-break  or  the  sacrifice  of  any- 
thing worth  a  moment's  regret.  This  was  the  last  result  of 
the  Jefiersonian  philosophy,  the  picture  of  its  political  millen- 
nium. Without  pretending  to  have  reached  a  state  nearer  per- 
fection, we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  before  we  have  done,  the 
omission  of  what  elements  of  human  nature  from  his  calcula- 
tions, and  what  mistakes  in  the  teachings  of  history,  led  to  so 
lamentable  an  error. 

There  is  another  subject,  the  gravest  in  our  national  existence, 
upon  which  Jefferson's  opinions  are  often  discussed.  Placed 
throughout  his  life  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  effect  of  slavery 
in  both  its  moral  and  political  relations,  a  decisive  and  impor- 
tant conclusion  miglit  have  been  expected  from  him.  No 
stronger  declarations  against  its  injustice  have  ever  been  made 
by  man  than  those  so  often  quoted  from  his  pen;  and  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  observation  is  exhibited  by  the  denunciation,  in 
advance  of  any  other  observer,  of  its  greatest  evil  in  its  infla- 
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upon  the  master  aod  ibe  education  of  cbildren.     But  the 
Notes  on  Tirginia,  where  these  sentiments  are  founds  were  pre^ 
pared  and  published  in  Europe,  where  certainly  they  could  nod 
operate  against  hiiu,  and  where  the  expression  of  such  irleoiyl 
waa  the  iieoesiary  defence  of  the  commonwealth  he  was  seeking 
la  recommend  against  a  charge  which  already  dampened  tlie 
entbusiagm  of  the  friends  of  America.     Not  that  Uiero  is  any 
doubt  as  to  his  early  opinions*     The  alterations  in  the  draft  oli- 
the  Declaration  of  independence  are  well  known.     Nor  are  w© 
aware  of  any  endence  that  these  opinions,  in  the  abstract,  as 
the  phrase  is,  were  ever  chaiiged.     But  we  fear  it  must  be  ao. 
kjiowledged  that,  in  the  course  of  a  life  occupied  with  othew 
tilings^  and  in  obedience  to  political  expediency,  they  passeifl 
tiito  the  class  of  hixurics  and  ornaments  never  iut^?nded  fou 
me.     Between  the  time  of  his  first  intimate  connection  witllr 
ViiTgima  and  his  residence  there  after  his  Presidency,  the 
dilmge  of  Soutiiern  feeling  had  begun.     Instead  of  excusing, 
tliD  Southern  States  embraced   the   institution*      The   active 
business  of  this  later  period  of  his  life  was  the  completion  of 
the  plan  of  free  education  for  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  which 
he  had  conceived  before  the  Hevolution.     With  much  mouth 
honor,  .but  with  little  real  support,  and  that  accorded  to  his 
pentoiud  claims,  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  department  in'- 
tended  for  tlie  highest  studies  and  the  ricliest  class  of  studentsJ 
and  which  be  regarded  as  only  the  capital  of  the  edifice,  wau 
anlablished  at  Charlottesville*     But  the  provision  to  which  h« 
WIS  most  devoted,  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  failed,  evidentljd 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  society  induced  by  slavery,  an^i 
Ibe  iuipossihility  of  co-operation  in  the  body  of  the  people.     Hm 
accepted  the  defeat  without  atUcking  the  cause,  leaving  thel 
remody  to  the  labors  of  a  younger  or  future  generation.     His 
ipeculations  on  the  removal  of  the  evil  were  at  all  times  based 
on  the  necesaity  of  the  expatriation  of  the  blacks  on  accouniy 
of  Ibe  a^^umed  impossibility  of  the  peaceful  occupancy  of  thd 
•une  aoil  by  two  races  tipon  terms  approaching  equality,     A»^ 
Ibe  impossibility  of  dispensing  with  the  pri>ductive  lalior  by 
e  community  is  supported  is  at  least  cquallyU 

L  -- --,     -U  speculations  may  be  dismissed  as  futile.  i 

Leaving  lltCMs  points,  wo  sliall  devote  u  few  words  to  his  gen* 
TOL,  a.  —  KO.  209.  22  J 
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eral  yiews  of  the  science  of  government.  His  line  of  action 
was  determined  at  an  early  period  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  temper  of  youth,  and  the  impulse  of  personal  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  never  essentially  varied.  Few  public  men  have 
eVer  led  so  consistent  a  career.  Notwithstanding  the  tempta- 
tiond  of  a  life  spent  in  official  stations,  his  steady  aim  was  to  di- 
minish the  powers  of  government  and  enlarge  the  freedcnn  of 
the  individual.  The  ideal  and  favorite  system  of  his  tlioughts 
was  something  so  remote  from  authority,  that  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  deny  him  the  conception  of  an  ideal  of  government 
We  have  both  his  own  declaration  and  evidence  stronger  than 
that  to  the  effect  that  nothing  but  some  invasion  of  liberty  and 
natural  rights  ever  induced  him  to  mingle  in  political  affiurs 
and  step  forth  in  their  defence.  TWith  him  government  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  ana  their  good  is  attained  when 
each  is  left  free  to  go  his  own  way.  Natural  rights  are  always 
rights  of  the  individual,  never  of  the  community,  from  which  they 
are  always  in  danger.  The  restraints  rendered  necessary  by 
living  in  society  are  best  when  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit 

It  so  happened  that  his  advocacy  was  enlisted  in  behalf  of  pop- 
ular claims,  which  were  only  to  be  carried  by  the  union  of  many 
against  the  few  in  unjust  possession;  and  hence  in  his  writings 
there  is  frequent  reference  and  appeal  to  the  people.  But  the 
'  democracy  of  Jefferson  can  never  be  reckoned  in  aid  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  majority.  An  attack  from  any  quarter  upon  indi* 
vidual  liberty  of  thought  and  action  finds  in  him  an  equally 
determined  opponent.  From  the  people,  however,  and  from  the 
rights  of  man,  he  naturally  believed  such  an  attack  impossible. 
To  him  its  own  business  is  the  chief  business  of  government,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  done  the  first  afiair  of  the  citizen.  When  pri- 
vate rights  are  secure,  there  can  be  no  interest  in  which  all  do 
not  share.  A  government  can  have  none  of  its  own,  and  be- 
comes the  expression  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  Above  this 
there  is  nothing.  Within  its  sphere  there  is  no  appeal  to  any- 
thing higher  than  the  popular  will.  The  nearer  it  approaches 
the  source  of  authority,  the  more  perfectly  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  performed.  In  the  large  communities  of  nations, 
universal  interests  are  to  be  treated  by  tlie  people  as  a  whole, — 
those  of  its  subdivisions  separately  by  each ;  and  the  smaller 
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be  organizatioti,  the  more  immediate  the  impression  of  the  in* 

ividual  mind,  the  more  complete  was  the  realization  of  liis  idea, 

rom  the  great  concerns  of  nations,  and  problems  of  statesmen 

riiich,  by  their  nature,  are  remoTed  from  the  understanding 

id  immediate  mterests  of  the  people,  he  turned  in  preference 

the  spectacle  of  the  Working  of  village  democracies.     No  po- 

itical  machinery  impressed  him  with  guch  admiration  of  its 

excellence  as  that  of  the  New  England  townships,  and  there  is 

l|o  power  of  winch  he  speaks  with  so  much  dread  as  this,  which 

says  forced  him  when  President  to  abandon  the  policy  of  his 

linistration.     With  an  ardor  which  the  grander  display  of 

itional  politics  entirely  failed  to  elicit,  he  pursued  the  project 

introducing  a  similar  organization  into  Virginia  under  the 

ae  of  Hundreds,  and  almost  despairs  over  its  failure. 

With  so  exact  and  comprehensive  a  thinker,  political  pnnci- 

les  are  only  a  fragment  of  a  philosopliical  system  embracing 

tie  moral  and  social  relations  of  men,  and  constructed  accord- 

»g  to  the  received  laws  of  thought.     Jefferson's  philosophy  has 

Ben  ascribed  to  French  in^uence,  but  references  to  French  au- 

bors  are  not  frequent  in  his  writings,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 

Ben  acquainted  with  them  at  a  time  when  his  principles  were 

ted.     As  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 

Bnerally  conceded  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  preceding  English 

culations,  the   coincidence  of  Jefferson's  opinion   appears 

ither  to  be  that  of  an  independent  deduction.     The  same 

baturc  which  characterizes  his  political  system  belongs  also  to 

he  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  school  in  all  its  applications. 

method,  by  which  consciousness,  instead  of  the  experiment 

dd  observation  on  which  other  sciences  depend,  is  made  the 

ibject  of  investigation,  brings  into  prominence  the  operations 

the  individual  mind;  and  if  we  look  to  results,  the  sturdy 

individuidism  of  England  and  America  appears  to  be  its  most 

^markable   product.      Following  its  method,  it  would  seem 

nt,  when  the  operations  of  one  mind  —  and  that  one*8  own — 

unden^tood,  then  all  minds  are  known ;  when  one's  own 

ities  and  relations  are  determined,  those  of  a  whole  society 

included^    That  men  are  made  to  live  in  society,  is  a  fact 

too  plaia  to  be  denied,  but  the  potut  of  connection  it  i.s  difficult 

to  discovi^r.    In  all  cases  the  analysis  of  tbougtits,  motives,  and 
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actions  is  carried  to  the  point  where  personal  requirements  are 
satisfied,  and  no  iurther ;  if  there  is  anything  else,  it  is  omitted. 
Man  in  a  state  of  nature,  if  not  at  war,  is  at  least  not  in-fellow- 
ship  with  his  kind.  The  theory  of  the  social  compact  by  which 
political  rights  were  regulated,  places  men  like  grains  of  sand 
in  juxtaposition,  but  without  affinity.  *For  that  deeper  law  of 
duty  and  of  unity  which  even  with  the  most  superfidal  and 
self-absorbed  is  still  the  basis  of  all  human  intercourse,  there 
is  hardly  a  place  in  the  system ;  and  accordingly  the  theories 
of  morals  seem  far  more  like,  attempts  to  account  for  its  exist- 
ence, than  to  declare  and  develop  the  primal  law  of  associalioa 
between  human  beings. 

To  this  school,  which  bore  undisputed  rule  for  a  hundred 
years  wherever  the  ESnglish  language  was  spoken,  and  which, 
whether  cause  or  efiect,is  the  mirror  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
Jeflferson  belonged  by  natural  selection.  If  it  had  not  eiUsted, 
he  must  have  invented  something  like  it  for  himself.  In  some 
indefinable  way  personal  character  is  a  law  to  opinion.  A  par 
tient  and  self-reliant  will,  a  temper  capable  of  being  heated  to 
a  white  heat  without  escaping  control,  a  mind  and  heart  both 
able  to  make  or  find  their  own  enjoyments,  —  it  is  to  qualities 
like  these,  which  were  united  in  him,  that  this  train  of  tliought  is 
suited.  Locke  was  his  master  in  philosophy ;  and  to  him,  along 
with  Bacon  and  Newton,  he  paid  a  somewhat  ostentatious  rev- 
erence as  the  chiefs  of  the  human  intellect.  In  all  directions 
his  speculations  were  marked  by  the  same  tendency  to  individ- 
ualism which  we  have  noticed  in  his  politics.  The  proposition 
of  the  inability  of  one  generation  to  bind  another  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  or  the  obser^'ance  of  treaties,  is  but  a  natural  and 
logical  consequence  of  the  groundwork  of  his  reasonings.  His 
best  and  most  serious  thoughts  were  given  to  moral  subjects ; 
but  they  led  to  no  further  theory  of  morals  tlian  this,  that  be- 
nevolence is  the  instinct  of  good  men,  who  receive  pleasure  from 
conferring  good  on  others.  This  is  a  fact,  but  neither  a  reason 
nor  a  generalization. 

His  personal  habits  and  condition  in  life  were  brought  into 
accordance  with  his  principles,  and  added  their  weight  to  the 
strength  of  his  convictions,  which  is  what  can  be  said  of  few 
phibsophers.    In  theory,  the  agricultural  state  is  taken  to  be 
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the  most  favorable  to  indopendence  and  the  robust  virtues; 
accordingly  he  was  himself  a  farmer,  and  looked  with  a  dis- 
trustful e}!^  upon  manufacturing  industry  and  its  concentra- 
tion in  towns.  No  influence  is  so  potent  as  that  of  money 
in  the  framework  of  modern  society,  which  depends  upon  capi- 
tal and  credit  for  its  daily  bread.  These  are  also  eventually 
dependent,  and  not  always  easily  distinguishable.  Not  only  so,^ 
but  tlie  condition  and  advance  of  any  people  a^the  prgBent  time 
is  pretty  accurately  measured  by  its  financial  system.  Constantly 
creating  new  relations  and  binding  all  nations  more  closely  to- 

sther,  commerce  and  credit  a^ejustly  regarded  as  indispen- 
le  instruments  of  tlie  acttial  civilization.  Now  all  the  mys- 
teriet  of  credit  not  only  were  unintelligible  to  Jefferson,  but 
suspected  by  him,  and  bis  dislike  extended  to  the  persons  and 
classes  by  whom  financial  operations  are  transacted.  This  was 
undisguisedly  declared  regarding  merchants,  and  the  creation 
of  an  American  debt  was  the  occasion  of  the  gravest  distrust 
of  the  republicanism  of  Hamilton.  Personally  he  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  never  to  allow  himself  to  make  any  pecuniary 
profit  out  of  operations  in  stock,  or  generally  in  any  way  except 
as  a  farmer;  and  as  he  professedly  never  studied  the  subj^ 
of  public  credit,  it  b  no  injustice  to  ascrilKS  his  aversion  to  its 
u$«  in  any  form  to  the  same  spirit  that  influenced  bis  private 
conduct. 

In  comparing  the  general  tone  of  thought  which  w©  have  set' 
forth  as  belonging  to  Jefferson,  in  common  with  his  school, 
with  that  which  now  prevails,  we  think  this  distinction  is  to  be 
observed.     For  the  last  half-centiiry  the  effort  of  reason  and  of 

ieace,  as  applied  to  what  was  formerly  matter  of  speculation, 

not  been  contented  with  resolving  phenomena  into  separate 

elements,  but  has  sought  out  the  law  of  tlieir  unity  and  higher 

eralixations  to  connect  them  together.     Those  metapliysical 

eori*^  which  remove  the  human  conscience  from  the  domain 
of  llic  understanding,  extinguish  individuality  by  absorption  ia 

e  universal  reason.     Everywhere  thiij  great  truth  is  acknowl- 

grtl   •'    •   tf  men  exist  as  individuals,  mankind  is  a  society, 
llic  s  of  that  complex  organism  are  too  vast  to  bo  un- 

ilded  in  a  swingle  breast.     New  methods  of  inquiry,  looking 

twards  rathor  than  inwards,  the  accumulation  and  comimrW 
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son  of  statistics,  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  past,  and 
upon  human  nature  itself.     The  rewriting  of  histoiy  which 
those  discoveries  have  necessitated  has  been  directed  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  great  movements,  whether  of  populations  or  of 
ideas,  which  have  included  large  portions  of  the  human  fiunilj. 
;  Among  the*  foremost  appear  the  fact  and  the  laws  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  nationalities.    'Continued  association  under  fa- 
vorable <^nditions  is  powerful  enough  to  fuse  even  the  diversi- 
ties of  race,  and  to  create  a  new  birth, — the  genius  of  a  nation. 
The  universal  misery  and  oppression  over  which  Jefferson 
groaned  in  spirit  is  a  witness,  not  only  to  the  reckless  abuse 
of  power,  but  to  the  universal  tendency  to  combination.    It  has 
its  compensation  too  in  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  general 
development  in  harmony  with  the  unconscious  element  which 
each  contributes  to  the  whole.    The  immense  scale  of  modem 
enterprises,  the  stores  of  wealth  which  they  create  and  demand, 
and  the  expenses  attending  them,  have  contributed,  to  a  de- 
I    gree  hitherto  unknown,  to  the  force  of  this  innate  attraction. 
^    Tliis  is  the  day  of  great  nations,   ^e  achievements  in  which 
^     the  age  delights,  as  well  as  that  kind  of  progress  with  which  its 
.     hopes  are  associated,  are  possible  only  among  thom ;  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  blessing  to  mankind  so  great,  considering  how 
widely  it  is  diffused,  no  such  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  humanity 
at  the  present  time,  as  that  feeling  which  springs  from  the  glow 
j  of  patriotism  and  the  consciousness  of  membership  of  one  of 
[^the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

No  example  of  the  strength  of  this  law  of  attraction  has  ever 
been  presented  equal  to  this  nation  of  eighty  years'  growth.  It 
has  not  only  impressed  a  national  character  upon  a  population 
of  different  races  and  languages,  but  has  shown  the  surrender 
of  a  national  life  to  be  impossible,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  the  dearest  instincts  of  the  heart.  Not  a  new  body  only,  but 
a  new  soul,  has  been  added  to  the  family  of  nations.  We  are 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  times  when  Jefferson 
could  describe  us  as  ^*  one  nation  towards  others,  separate  gov- 
ernments among  ourselves."  Our  own  experience  has  been 
added  to  the  almost  universal  experience  before  us,  to  prove  the 
continuance  of  such  a  state  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  social 
nature.    The  most  casual  acquaintance  with  our  recent  history 
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will  disclose  the  perfect  differeace  in  the  undercurrents  of 

thought  prevailing  at  the  time  when  our  government  com* 

menced  its  experioient  and  .at  present.    Beginning  in  dark-  ^ 

and  doubt,  national  interests  and  policy  have  insensiblj 

onquered  the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  people.     Al- 

igh  not  contemplated  in  his  philosophy,  Jefferson's  natural 

apathies  and  acquired  principles  would  have  led  him  to  ob- 

^rve  this  great  change  more  quickly,  and  to  regard  it  more 

rofoundly,  than  any  other  of  our  statesmen.      His  was  the 

>Ucy  of  his  time ;   its  success  was  in  the  completeness  with 

"irhich  it  was  adapted  to  existing  circumstances,  and  in  no  case,. 

^o  his  principles  allow  a  success  derived  from  any  other  source. 

lie  Con»titution,  to  which  there  was  at  first  no  way  open  to 

5cure  the  affections  of  the  people  except  through  the  States  in 

^hich  their  political  life  was  centred,  is  now  in  immediate  con- 

&Uon  with  them.     The  change  has  been  accomplished  with- 

diniinution  of  the  personal  freedom  which  he  prized;  and 

authority  can  never  be  riglitfuily  invoked  in  support  of  a 

instruction  no  longer  vitalized  by  the  popular  breath,  and 

retained  as  a  shackle  upon  the  movements  of  a  free  and 

essive  people. 


Art.  IL  —  Fmth  and  ScnafCB, 

TiTE  controversy  between  head  and  heart,  between  letter  and 
pint,  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  and  tliough 
ppily  the  sanguinary  fruit  it  then  bore,  in  the  violent  sup- 
ion  of  the  higher  interest  by  the  lower  one,  is  no  longer 
Bible,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  removed  from  a  personal 
to  a  purely  intellectual  ground,  still  the  controversy  endures 
in  unabated  vigor,  and  demands  of  every  candid  mmd  its  best 
ort«  to  reconcile  it.  Notlung,  indeed,  but  a  hope  of  doing 
to  some  extent,  could  induce  us  to  ask  the  reader's  atten- 
^to  the  observations  which  follow;  hut  whether  our  hope  in . 
pTOspi'Ct  Iks  fully  vindicated  to  his  judgment  or  not,  wo  are 
AH!  ho  will  in  the  end  acquit  us  of  having  md  anything  to 
nvate  Ute  existing  contention. 
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Ever  since  the  dawn  of  our  intellectual  history,  two  rivd 
hypotheses  in  r^ard  to  man's  being  and  destiny  hare  striten 
for  the  mastery  of  the  human  mind ;  which  we  may  name  eev- 
erally  the  religious  and  the  sceptical  hypothesis,  or,  in  modem 
parlance,  the  Spiritualist  and  the  materialist  hypothesis:  the  <Mie 
basing  itself  upon  revelation,  and  having  it  in  view  as  a  prae* 
tical  result  to  subordinate  Nature  to  Man ;  the  other  basing 
itself  upon  actual  knowledge  or  experience,  and  having  it  in 
view  as  a  practical  result  to  subordinate  Man  to  Nature.  This 
controversy  profoundly  agitates,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
« entire  world  of  thought;  but  it  exists,  perhaps,  in  most  con- 
centrated form  in  France,  whence  it  is  overspreading  with  new 
impetus  the  general  mind  of  England  and  our  own  country. 
Much,  no  doubt,  had  been  done  by  previous  disputants  to  &- 
miliarize  the  Uterary  consciousness  in  both  countries  with  the 
controversy;  but  none  of  these  persons  approached  it  with 
that  tone  of  authority  and  that  air  of  competence  which  be- 
long to  the  combatants  of  the  present  hour.  The  battle  is 
now  far  more  definitely  urged  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Kant  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  having  become  the  adopted 
philosophic  sponsors  of  the  sceptical  cause,  endow  it  with  arms 
of  •superior  temper  to  any  it  has  yet  wielded;  while  Cousin 
and  his  followers,  who  are  now  confessed  champions  of  super- 
naturalism,  impart  to  the  opposite  camp  an  unwonted  intellect- 
ual grace  and  dignity. 

What  is  the  ostensible  ground  of  the  controversy?  It  is 
whether  human  history  is  a  strictly  natural  phenomenon,  or  a 
strictly  supernatural  one;  whether  man's  origin  and  destiny 
transcend  nature,  or  whether  they  fall  exclusively  under  the 
dominion  of  natural  law.  Faith  maintains  that  man's  origin 
and  destiny  are  strictly  supernatural ;  while  Science  implicitly, 
if  not  always  explicitly,  regards  him  as  essentially  a  subject 
of  Nature,  and  a  sharer  consequently  of  her  fortunes,  whatso- 
ever they  may  be.  Faith  says  that  man  is  made  out  of  noth* 
ing,  being  summoned  into  being  by  a  literal  creative  fiat. 
Science,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  tliat  man  is  essentially 
natural,  being  formed  as  to  his  body  out  of  Nature's  sub- 
stances, as  to  his  mind  out  of  her  knowledges,  as  to  his  heart 
out  of  her  appetencies  and  affections;  and  that  no  theology 
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therefore  can  account  scientificaUy  for  man*  unless  it  account 
}  the  same  lime  for  Natui'e  as  well.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
"the  dispute,  —  to  know  whether  man  is  God's  creature  irrespec- 
tireljT  of  natural  law,  or  in  strict  dependence  upon  it.  The 
one  party  holds  creation  to  have  been  a  purely  arbitrary,  or 
least  immethodical,  procedure  ou  the  part  of  God,  having 
sanction  but  that  of  his  own  omnipotent  will.  The  other 
^hoiia  it  to  be  a  strictly  rational  proceedijig,  having  the  most 
iiii  iiig  reference  to  the  methods  and  order  of  Nature* 

1  ver  is  very  much  afraid  that,  if  Science  have  her  way 

ou  tliis  pointy  the  keart  of  man  will  grow  cold  towards  God, 
and  his  devotion  disown  at  last  any  higlier  inspiration  than  the 
intellect.  The  savant  is  concerned,  on  his  side,  lest,  if  Faith 
eelablish  her  ascendency,  the  mind  of  man  may  grow  disinter^ 
ested  in  the  highest  themes,  and  so  allow  his  affections  and 
conduct  to  fall  a  gradual  prey  to  superstition. 

At  bottom,  the  matter  disputed  between  Faith  and  Science  is 
the  measure  of  respect  we  owe  to  Nature.  The  meaning  of 
Nature  is  the  pivotal  point  of  the  controversy;  and  whosoever 
can  shed  any  Ught  u])on  that  sulyect  may  reasonably  claim  an 
ifentive  bearing.  Nature,  as  illustrated  by  Science,  seems  to 
offering  every  day  some  new  and  more  startling  complica- 
tion of  the  religious  problem,  as  that  problem  is  envisaged  by 
faith.  The  realm  of  law  is  seen  to  be  infringing  upon  the 
hitherto  inviolable  realm  of  freedom  to  such  an  extent  that 
fear  i«  felt  lest  the  principle  of  responsibility  be  weakened  in 
Uie  human  breast,  and  man  learn  erelong  to  confess  himself 
tJie  mere  import  of  his  organization.  To  allay  these  fears  and 
r  ^6  once   more  to  human  hope,  what  will  suflfice? 

t..-  .*v.;r  nothing  short  of  a  new  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
Kaliiro*  Nothing  but  this  promises  to  end  the  contention 
which  grows  every  day  more  embittered.  Faith,  whose  sole 
biiisnesfl  has  ever  been  to  affirm  the  creative  substance  of 
thiiifs,  and  not  at  all  their  phenomenal  constitution,  now  more 
than  ever  insii^ts  that  we  come  from  God  exclusively  and  re- 
turn to  God  exclusively;  and  hence  Uiat,  so  far  as  we  are 
oooiplJcaied  with  any  third  thing,  as  Nature,  we  are  really  e»- 
tmnged  from  God,  and  liable  to  be  eternally  separated  from 
him.    To  the  devout  couscience,  accordingly,  tlie  play  of  the 
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natural  life  seems  intrinsically  dangerous,  and  no  condition  of 
the  soul  so  safe  as  one  in  which  Nature's  force  is  kept  in  slap 
abeyance  to  self-denying  practices  or  multiplied  ritual  obser- 
vances. No  doubt  that  there  is  an  abundant  leaven  of  wilful- 
ness in  the  fussy  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  that 
very  much  of  the  formal  rituality  which  has  overgrown  our 
plain  Protestant  consciousness  is  flagrantly  aggressive,  insin- 
cere, or  hbtrionic.  Still,  a  certain  logic  attaches  to  and  digni- 
fies the  entire  ecclesiastical  conception  of  human  life,  which  is, 
that  Nature  is  positively  evil,  evil  in  se,  and  hence  productiTe 
of  irretrievable  disaster  to  all  who  do  not  voluntarily  renounce 
her  sway. 

Science,  whose  business,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  with  the 
creative  substance  of  things,  but  only  with  their  phenomenal 
apparition,  has  come  to  affirm  with  more  or  less  emphasis  t 
contrary  doctrine.  We  say  more  or  less  emphasis,  for  Science 
is  by  no  means  definitely  constituted  as  yet,  having  arrived  at 
no  adequate  or  authentic  self-consciousness  in  any  of  her  rep 
resentatives.  We  use  the  word  Science,  then,  only  to  indicate 
a  general  agreement  among  scientific  men,  as  we  use  the  word 
Faith  to  indicate  a  general  agreement  among  religious  men ; 
and  scientific  men  agree  as  a  general  thing  in  disowning  the 
antithesis  which  Faith  alleges  between  Man  and  Nature ;  while 
they  insist  tliat  Nature,  relatively  to  herself  alone  and  indepen- 
dently of  all  theologic  considerations,  furnishes  not  only  a  legiti- 
mate field  of  inquiry  to  the  mind,  but  a  direct  avenue  possibly 
to  the  highest  knowledge.  They  insist  that  man  has  a  mani- 
fest constitutional  identity  with  all  other  existence,  in  spite  of 
his  inextinguishable  individuality  or  difference,  and  therefore 
is  not  to  be  spiritually  interpreted  without  due  regard  being 
had  to  this  natural  subjection  of  his.  However  tlie  tlicologian 
may  read  our  spiritual  origin  and  destiny,  he  has  thus  not  the 
least  right,  according  to  Science,  to  make  Nature  enter  into 
those  relations  as  a  foreign  element,  but  only  as  a  domestic  one. 
Science  shows  us  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  ground  of  self- 
consciousness,  not  the  slightest  basis  of  identity,  but  what  Na- 
ture affords  us:  thus,  that  our  spiritual  individuality,  to  what- 
ever heights  it  may  subsequently  soar,  always  claims  anchorage 
in  Nature,  and  can  never  afford  to  disclaim  it.    It  allegesi 
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therefore^  a  substantive,  and  no  longer  reflected,  worth  in  Na- 
ture ;  not  merely  an  indirect,  but  a  direct,  tostimouy  to  the  Di- 
vine power  and  glory ;  and  exacts  accorditjgly  in  effect  that 
Han  range  himself  in  line  with  Nature,  if  he  would  have  his 
own  testimony  accepted  as  valid.  Within  these  limits,  it  is  true, 
Uie  difference  between  Faith  and  Science  has  been  one  of  under- 
standing rather  than  of  principle,  the  attitude  of  the  one  com- 
batunt  being  really,  though  not  conventionally,  as  devout  as  that 
fii  the  other ;  and  we  perceive  consequently  all  along  the  course 

history  a  certain  amity  and  fellow-feeling  kept  up  between 
the  partisans  of  revealed  and  those  of  natural  religion. 

But  in  our  day  the  quarrel  has  grown  very  much  envenomed. 
From  being  a  mere  intellectual  disagreement,  it  has  become  a 
liighly  practical  one,  ijivolving  the  most  lively  personal  issues. 
Faith  is  no  longer  content  to  dwell  with  Science,  nor  does  Sci- 
ence care  any  longer  to  conciliate  Faith.  Faith,  from  having 
once  been  sincerely  speculative,  shrinks  now  evermore  within 
the  timidest  limits  of  tradition  or  authority.  Science,  from 
liaring  been  once  sincerely  theistic,  is  fast  becoming  either 
frankly  pantheistic  or  boldly  atheistic.  From  having  once  en- 
couraged ontological  and  metaphysical  research,  it  now  author- 
itatively restricts  inquiry  to  the  field  of  the  senses.  From  har- 
iog  once  recognized  infinite  and  finite,  God  and  man,  as  sub- 
stantive cognitions,  it  now  recognizes  Nature  alone  ;  and  does 
xjot  hesitate  to  avow  by  the  voice  of  her  bolder  disciples,  MM. 
te  and  Taine  in  France,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Man- 

,«jid  Mr.  Spencer  in  England,  tliat  neither  infinite  nor  finite, 
neither  absolute  nor  relative,  have  any  reality  to  us,  save  as 
agns  of  our  own  mental  imbecility ;  and  hence  that  all  legiti- 
Bsate  uu|uiry  restricts  itself  to  the  realm  of  Natui^,  the  realm 
of  the  phenomenal  or  the  indefinite. 

We  re[ieat,  then,  that,  the  warfare  between  Faith  and  Science 
having  a.Hi^umed  this  portentous  aspect,  there  can  be  no  hopo 
of  bringing  it  to  an  equitable  termination,  unless  we  find  a 
meanmg  in  Nature  which  both  combatants  have  hitherto  failed 
lo  discover.  Both  of  them  i*egard  Nature  without  any  mi»giv<* 
log  as  a  positive  quantity,  able  according  to  Faith  to  embarrass 
Ijj  *  r  "SO  of  God  and  man  with  eternal  complications, 
^  -:  to  Science  to  give  man  a  seadblo  oxi^tenco  quite 
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irrespective  of  any  presumable  spiritual  relation  he  maj  be 
under  to  God.  Faith  affirms  the  creatiTe  paternity  of  God 
towards  man,  in  utter  indifference  to  the  constitutional  uses 
Nature  renders  him.  Science  affirms  the  constitutive  mater- 
nity of  Nature  towards  us,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  creative  It- 
sues  to  which  such  maternity  is  subservient.  Faith  does  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  natural  or  generic  element  in  ex- 
istence ;  Science  does  not  know  how  to  deal  with  its  spiritual 
or  specific  element.  They  neither  of  them,  in  short,  suspect 
the  true  logic  of  Nature,  which  is  her  strictly  cansHiuiumal 
subserviency  to  the  human  consciousness,  and  hence  are  inca- 
pable of  ever  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding.  For  this  is 
the  sole  secret  of  their  future  possible  reconciliation,  —  that 
Nature  be  seen  to  resolve  itself  utterly  into  Man,  and  hence  to 
avouch  a  purely  phenomenal  disjunction  on  his  part  with  God, 
in  the  interest  exclusively  of  their  real  and  permanent  spiritual 
conjunction.  Neither  Faith  nor  Science  has  the  least  title  to 
invalidate  the  other's  claim  to  our  respect,  —  no  more  title  than 
the  heart  of  the  body  has  to  dominate  the  lungs,  or  the  lungs 
the  heart.  And  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  think  of  bringing  about 
any  friendship  between  them,  save  upon  the  frankest  recognition 
of  their  joint  and  equal  validity  in  respect  to  the  perfected  evo- 
lution of  the  mind ;  which  recognition  is  impossible,  unless  we 
find  a  doctrine  of  Nature  deep  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  jus- 
tify the  devout  mind  without  affronting  the  scientific  instinct, 
and  broad  enough,  on  the  other,  to  affirm  the  scientific  instinct 
without  wounding  the  tenderest  legitimate  susceptibility  of  the 
religious  conscience. 

We  are  sure,  then,  that  our  readers  will  not  refuse  us  their 
attention,  if  our  effort  to  interest  them  take  the  shape  of  a  doc- 
trine of  Nature  with  which  their  own  previous  thought  may  not 
have  familiarized  them,  but  which  tends  practically  to  recon- 
cile Faith  and  Science  by  showing  Nature  to  be  indeed  the  hy- 
phen which  logically  disunites  man  and  God,  creator  and  crea- 
ture, but  only  in  order  that  they  may  be  spiritually  united  in 
eternal  harmony.  We  shall  aim  at  no  rigidly  formal  exposition 
of  our  theme,  but  study  to  make  a  popular  statement.  It  seems 
to  us,  indeed,  that  the  simple  rectification  we  propose  to  make, 
both  of  religious  and  scientific  thought,  is  very  easy  to  follow ; 
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will  only  roquire  ordinary  attention  and  good-will  on  the  read- 
er's pa^t  perfectly  to  master  it ;  and  then  it  will  open  to  him, 
^^nless  we  greatly  deceive  ourseWes,  such  novel  and  engaging 
^Barizons  of  thought,  that  he  will  not  deem  his  attention  and 
^HBjjd-will  to  have  been  ill-bestowed. 

^^^L  famous  controversy  —  the  beginnings  of  which  date  from 

PIaU>'8  ideaUscD  and  the  opposition  that  doctrine  encountered 

in  Aristotle  —  raged  among  the  schoolmen  as  to  the  import  to 

Accorded  to  general  or  universal  terms ;  as  to  wliether  they 

^noted  real  existences  or  mere  mental  abstractions.     The  ono 

ty  contended  tliat  the  generic  term  horse ^  hog^  or  rose^  for 

EumpJe,  implied  a  real  exii?tence  independent  of  all  particular 

>rie8,  hogs,  or  roses.     The  other  insisted  that  these  geneijic 

wci*e  mere  meutar  generalizations,  expressing  what  to 

^perception  all  horses,  all  hogs,  all  roses,  have  in  common, 

and  were  otherwise  devoid  of  substance.     This  battle  of  realist 

and  nominalist  waxed  very  furious,  involving  church  and  state 

^alike  at  last  in  its  folds;*   but  althongh  nominali:sm,  or  the 

^■|xistoteliaa  doctrine  that  universals  wei^  only  mental  abstrac- 

^^■■fp  clad  wiii  s  while  individuals  alone  exist,  eventually 

^^Hbed  the  a  y,  no  advantJige  at  all  commensurate  with 

tlie  rigor  of  the  debate  resulted  to  the  practical  intellect  from 

for  the  simple  reason  that  both  parties  to  it  were  alike  blind 

the  profoimd  philosophic  issues  involved  in  it.     The  funda- 

eittal  question  which  underlay  that  long  and  fierce  encounter, 

id  V  '     '       r  never  came  to  the  surface  of  it,  was  this :  whether 

rmined  quality,  or  quality  quantity ;  whether  iden- 

ky  involved  individuality,  or  individuality  identity, — ^ because 

the  former  of  these  hypotheses,  existence  would  be  Ecieu- 


[.•  It  b  plettiiit  And  touching  to  seo  the  «nthniiftsm  with  which  ^f.  Cousin,  in  hi« 
Igpn  of  AbcUrd's  litpmrj'  remnlns,  celebrate*  the  n^nowrn  which  this  tn«/iphysir4l 
^  enjoy^ed  In  itn  dnj,  and  the  hubbub  it  excitrd  in  church  and  •U1U3*     "  Be- 
'  Im  cHe«,  "  the  power  of  principle*  I     K  problem  »cjir«ljr  worthy^  yoo  wouJd 
«7,  Id  oociipjr  the  reveries  of  philosopher!  beget*  divers  incuphy»ic  •y«trm»,  Th«**o 
tto  tbir  school."*,  but  at  first  produce  no  further  rwult    Before  lon|f.  how- 
#f  from  metajthvFlca  into  rcUp^ion,  iind  th«lfc«  into  poHticji.     Thiui  ilmf 
iritft'l  Tj,(.ni  i]ii»  historic  scene.     WilUiwn  the  G^nqnemr  •■^inj-u^^.f  the 
lcfj;^y  Eigatnfit  Rn'iciliiius,  *nd  Louti  TIL  (  the 

HornaH,  ttte  hero  of  the  period,  coQtrorerii  1'  mlbl 

mMter  of  Arnold  of  Birtoia/*  4e.«  4c.  — Picri  Ahd»4i  Optra^  I'ldte. 
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tifically  unintelligible ;  and  on  the  latter,  claim  a  truth  past  all 
sophistry  to  subvert  or  even  enfeeble.  In  other  words,  t)i6  true 
question  in  dispute  was  a  question  about  the  absolute  realitf 
of  things ;  namely,  whether  such  reality  inhered  in  the  form  €X 
things,  in  what  gives  them  name,  quality,  character,  and  so  ob- 
jectively individualizes  or  differences  them  from  other  things ; 
or  whether,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  inhered  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  what  gives  them  consciousness  or  selfhood,  and  so  subjec- 
tively identifies  them  with  all  other  things.  For  in  the  former 
case,  Science,  which  is  a  research  of  the  universal  qu€Ue  that  sub- 
tends all  quantity,  of  the  unitary  form  that  animates  all  sub- 
stance, would  be  fully  authenticated ;  in  the  latter,  sense  would 
rightfully  claim  to  dominate,  and  the  progress  of  human  soci- 
ety or  brotherhood  bring  up  at  last  in  a  filthy  monasticism. 

For  example,  the  realist  contended  that  the  hog  was  a  uni- 
versal rational  quantity  before  it  was  a  particular  sensible  one ; 
that  there  was  not  only  any  number  of  particular  hogs  extant 
to  sense,  but  also,  and  much  more,  a  grand  generic  hog  extant 
to  the  soul  or  reason ;  thus,  that  the  individuality  of  the  hog, 
or  what  gives  it  name,  quality,  or  being  as  hog,  is  not  anything 
above  the  hog,  as  human  reason,  human  logic,  human  science, 
but  simply  the  very  nature,  selfhood,  or  identity  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  what  he  possesses  in  common  with  all  other  animals. 
Obviously,  then,  the  fault  of  realism,  as  it  called  itself,  was  to 
confound  the  absolute  being  of  things  with  their  phenomenal 
form ;  to  merge,  for  example,  the  logical  individuality  of  the 
hog,  its  characteristic  quality  which  makes  it  hog  instead  of 
horse  or  rose,  in  its  mere  material  identity,  which  makes  it  a 
quantitative  fact  of  existence,  like  all  other  facts.  Else  why  be 
at  the  trouble  to  construct  this  preposterous  ideal  hog  in  order 
to  realize  all  particular  hogs  ?  Manifestly  the  ideal  or  generic 
hog  can  present  no  qualitative  difference  to  the  actual  or  par- 
ticular hog,  under  penalty  of  voiding  his  function,  but  only  a 
quantitative  difference.  He  is  much  more  of  a  hog  than  the 
particular  one ;  while  the  particular  one  is  much  less  of  a  hog 
than  he.  This  is  all  t^e  difference.  If,  then,  the  particular 
inhere  in  the  general ;  if  it  derive  from  the  latter  its  distinctive 
quality  or  individuality,  all  that  makes  it  hog  instead  of  horse 
or  rose ;  and  if  the  general  be  yet  no  way  qualitatively,  but  only 
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qxiantitatirely,  distinct  from  the  particular,  —  why,  it  becomea 
iiiiitantljr  evident  that  there  is  and  caii  bo  no  particular  exisi- 

^CDce,  no  indi^iduahty  or  difiference  among  things,  but  only  a 
iridC'Weltering  community  or  chaos.  Thus  realism  practically 
ended  by  sinking  the  ideal  in  the  actual ;  t^e  spiritual  in  tho 
natural;  indiFiduality  or  difference  in  identity  or  sameness j 
or,  what  is  the  same  thingj  confounding  form  with  substance, 
being  with  existence,  object  with  subject,  cause  with  effect,  and 
80  yirtually  annihilating  both.  For  if  you  confound  things 
which  exist  only  by  each  other's  oppugnancy,  you  of  course  de- 
prive them  of  existence. 

The  nominalist  had  at  least  a  lively  instinct,  if  by  no  means 
a  clear  intellection  of  these  disastrous  issues  to  the  idealist  doc- 
trine, and  he  met  it  accordingly  by  a  broad,  emphatic  denial. 
For  if,  said  he,  there  be  this  grand  generic  hog,  from  which 
all  particular  hogs,  this  grand  generic  horse  or  rose,  from 
which  all  particular  horses  or  roses  exist,  —  if  there  be,  in  fine, 
a  grand  generic  everything  from  which  every  particular  thing 
descends,  —  why*  then  it  is  plain  that  all  our  science  turns  out  to 
be  an  everlasting  seesaw  between  being  and  existence,  between 
genus  and  species,  substance  and  form ;  and  Philosophy,  or  tho 
mental  progress  of  the  race,  undergoes  a  decisive  arrest.  For 
F*  '  T,y  is  nothing  but  a  voucher  of  the  absolute  unitary 
L  -^  -ich  underlies  and  is  yet  most  distinct  from  all  ph^ 
Domenal  existence,  —  of  the  qualitative  form  which  underlies, 
and  is  yet  most  distinct  from,  all  quantitative  substance ;  and 
if,  therefore,  you  make  this  absolute  being  —  this  quahtative 
Ibrm  —  of  things  only  an  exaggerated  ghost  of  the  things  them- 
aelv€S|  you  stultify  philosophy  by  reducing  it  to  a  puny,  pedan- 
tio  idealism.  I  find  myself  constrained  accordingly,  pursued 
the  Dominalist,  to  take  contrary  ground  to  the  realist,  and 
maintaiQ  inviolate  the  scientific  instinct,  which  is,  that  all  ex- 
isletice  or  subjectivity  is  particular;  consequently  that  all  gen- 
erals or  uui verbals  have  a  purely  logical  or  nominal  force,  as 
denoting  the  substantial  community  or  identity  which  the  mind 
itself  assigns  to  these  particulars  as  the  necessary  background 
or  p<ircha5<5  of  its  recognition  of  them. 

Vvi *•'  niibly  the  nominalist  fought  a  good  fight.     He  had 

a  diu  live  perception  of  the  truth  that  nature  and  spiriti 
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genus  and  species,  substance  and  form,  were  not  diraotlji 
but  inrerselj,  related;  and  he  determined  that  the  ideal  or 
spiritual  reality  of  things  shpuld  never  be  vindicated,  if  be 
could  help  it,  at  the  expense  of  their  natural  identity.  He 
saw  in  short,  however  dimly,  that  the  material  constitutioa  (tf 
existence  offered  the  basis  of  fact  which  was  necessary  to  the 
truth  of  its  spiritual  creation ;  and  he  insisted,  therefore,  with 
an  unerring  instinct,  that  no  disparagement  should  befall  the 
minor  interest,  without  an  instant  fatal  reaction  upon  the 
major  one. 

Now,  why  have  we  recalled  this  old  controversy?  Merely 
with  a  view  to  poise,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  posit,  the  reader's 
judgment  for  a  more  intelligent  survey  of  our  existing  contro- 
versies. The  war  now  waging  between  Faith  and  Science  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  engaged  realist  and  nomi- 
ualist;  the  fundamental  question  in  debate,  now  as  then,  being 
how  to  reconcile  nature  and  spirit,  fact  and  truth.  The  eccle- 
siastic of  our  day  is  only  the  realist  of  a  former  generation,  who 
claims  that  an  ideal  realm,  or  realm  of  substance,  be  found  sub- 
tending this  natural  realm,  or  realm  of  appearance,  wherein 
everything  which  is  here  phenomenally  good  or  evil,  beautiful 
or  ugly,  stands  energized  in  absolute  lineaments.  And  the 
sceptic  of  this  age,  in  like  manner,  is  but  the  nominalist  of  a  de- 
parted one,  who  claims  for  Nature  a  positive  Divine  life  or  sub- 
stance, not  to  be  invalidated  nor  invaded  by  any  more  positive ; 
and  to  this  end  insists  that  phenomenal  good  and  evil  can  never, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  attain  to  absolute  dimensions,  but 
must  always  remain  phenomenal  or  relative,  since  their  exist- 
ence is  totally  contingent  upon  each  other's  coexistence.  Such 
is  the  pass,  then,  at  which  tlie  intellect  has  arrived :  half  the 
intellectual  world  contending  in  effect  that  sense  is  absolute, 
and  controls  reason  ;  the  other  half,  that  it  is  relative,  and  de- 
mands the  constant  supervision  of  reason.  And  this  pass  turns 
out  practically  an  impasse  for  the  intellect ;  for  although  Sci- 
ence is  perfectly  competent  to  renounce  Faith  when  Faith  com- 
placently degrades  itself  to  sense,  or  confesses  itself  supersti- 
tious, yet  Science  is  but  the  normal,  robust,  untiring  handmaid 
of  Faith,  when  Faith  itself  is  spiritual  and  seeks  only  to  promote 
Divine  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  towards  men. 
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But  noir,  at  lost,  let  us  see  wlietlier  ibis  controversy  b  reallj 
as  ddsperate  as  it  has  the  air  of  being.  Let  us  inquire  whether 
m  doctrine  of  Nature  cannot  be  compassed,  which  shall  effectu- 
ally vacate  this  vexatious  rivalry  between  Faitli  and  Science,  by 
provmg  natural  existence  to  be  at  least  no  less  real  than  spir- 
itual existence,  so  satisfying  the  man  of  science ;  and  yet,  as 
8uch  reality,  forever  subordinate  to  spiritual  existence,  so  pla- 
cating the  man  of  faith.  Our  readers  have  only  to  accord  us  a 
placid  half-hour's  attention,  then,  and  we  shall  discharge  our 
duty  to  them  with  as  few  unnecessary  words  as  may  be  found 
practicable. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  speculative  intellect,  there  has  been 
but  one  question  at  bottom  seriously  agitated  among  men,  —  a 
qur^tion  as  to  Natum's  reality.  The  interest  of  this  question 
to  the  devout  mind  turns  upon  the  fact^  that,  if  Nature's  exist- 
ences prove  to  be  real,  faith  in  tho  supernatural  will  necessarily 
£sdl  into  disuse.  Its  interest  to  the  sceptical  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  turns  upon  the  fact,  that,  if  Nature's  existences  prove  to 
be  unreal^  Science,  of  course,  which  is  an  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  natural  existence,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  Science 
all  hope  of  an  ultimate  Divine  order  upon  earth.  The  reader 
sees  then,  at  a  glance,  what  an  immense  significance  this  word 
reaHtj^  has  to  Philosophy,  and  how  important  it  is  at  the  outset 
to  ascertain  what  real  existence  is. 

By  re€J  existence  men  mean  what  exists  in  itself,  or  has  self- 
hood ;  that  is  to  say,  a  form  of  existence  in  which  the  specific 
or  formal  and  objective  element  is  not  overborne  by  the  generic 
or  substantial  and  subjective  element,  but  is  at  least  equal  to 
m^ir  as  m  the  moral  form  of  existence,  if  not  superior,  as  in  tlio 
^^^iritual  fornu  Now  undoubtedly  the  very  term  Nature  ex- 
f  dudcK  the  conception  of  this  sort  of  reality  as  pertinent  either 
b^  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal ;  because  these  are  types  of 
^HaLbtetice  in  whicli  what  is  generic  or  substantial  dominates 
what  is  specific  or  formal ;  so  that  no  freedom  or  rationality^ 
and  consequently  no  real  "''  1,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  sut>- 
ject.    To  this  extent,  ace  ^,  Pkto  and  Kant  are  both 

n;;ht  m  Mi>:matising  Nature  as  unreal,  m  a  ceaseless  flux  ia 
which  noUuujj;  evnr  attains  to  boiiig,  hut  only  to  seeming.     But 
Lhcy  l>oih  €.\liil>it  nn  iiicxcusable  pusillaaimity  iu  abandoning 
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the  pursuit  of  reality  here ;  an  inexcusable  philosophic  tkniditf 
in  supposing  that  this  state  of  things  in  mineral,  plant,  and  ani- 
mal reflects  any  such  discredit  upon  Nature's  reality  as  justi- 
fies them  in  laboriously  substituting  for  this  phenomenal  flax 
of  things,  the  one  a  world  of  ideal,  the  other  of  intellectual 
substance,  in  which  every  forlorn  Benedick  of  a  phenomenon 
shall  ultimately  find  himself  mated  and  fated  to  an  absolute, 
inexorable  Beatrice.  For  clearly  man  claims  a  natural  genesis 
no  less  valid  than  that  of  mineral,  plant,  or  animal ;  and  moral 
existence,  which  is  the  distinctively  human  form  of  Nature, 
presents  that  precise  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the  two  consti- 
tutive elements  of  all  existence,  —  namely,  genus  and  species, 
identity  and  individuality,  subject  and  object,  body  and  soul, 
flesh  and  spirit, — upon  which  selfhood  or  personality  b  irresbt* 
ibly  contingent ;  and  selfhood  or  personality  is  the  only  philo- 
sophic reality.  Moral  existence,  or  human  nature,  is  consti- 
tuted of  an  exact  and  indissoluble  marriage  between  the  two 
elements  of  universality  and  individuality,  which  make  up  in- 
deed all  existence,  but  are  conjugally  related  in  no  form  below 
the  human ;  since  in  every  other  form  the  generic  or  mascu- 
line element  coerces  the  specific  or  feminine  element,  and 
makes  il  the  slave  of  its  lusts.  And  wherever  this  marriage 
exists,  we  have  personal  consciousness  as  a  result ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  consciousness  of  a  life  as  real  as  God's  life,  since  it 
enables  us  to  comprehend,  aspire  after,  and  finally*  conjoin 
ourselves  with  his  infinite  perfection.  Now  it  was  their  com- 
plete oversight  of  this  hierarchical  or  conjugal  distribution  of 
the  two  constitutive  elements  of  all  natural  existence,  in  the 
moral  or  human  form  of  such  existence,  that  led  Elant  and 
Plato  to  idealize  Nature,  and  so  provoke  the  scientific  protest 
and  reaction  which  befell  their  speculations,  —  the  former  in 
the  Hegelian,  the  latter  in  the  Aristotelian  logic. 

But  leaving  both  Kant  and  Plato  to  their  honored  repose, 
the  goal  to  which  we  Invite  our  readers'  tliought  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  recognition  of  man,  or  moral  existence,  as  constitut- 
ing Nature's  true  reali|jr ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  recognition 
of  human  society,  or  brotherhood,  as  the  true  Divine  destiny 
of  man  on  earth,  and  the  comprehensive  answer  consequently 
to  every  doubt  suggested  by  Faith  or  by  Science.   But  let  us  do 
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all  tlitngs  in  an  orderly  manner.  Let  us,  for  example,  first  of 
all  satisfy  the  reader^  just  expectation,  in  justifying  what  wa 
hare  said  as  to  the  constitution  of  Nature  in  general,  or  show- 
ing it  to  be  made  up  of  two  warring  forces, — genus  and  species, 
rac6-forc0  and  family-force,  force  of  identity  or  extension  and 
force  of  individuality  or  intension,  —  the  former  of  which  rules 
and  the  latter  obeys, — until  we  come  to  man,  in  whom  the  two 
liitherto  warring  forces  are  reconciled  in  eternal  amity,  and  by 
such  reconciliation  afford  the  basis  of  a  new  or  spiritual  erolu- 
tion  of  life. 

What  is  Nature?  What  meaning  does  the  word  convey 
when  we  reflectively  examine  it  ?  Let  us  endeavor  to  fix  this 
meaning  by  an  exact  analysis  of  its  habitual  contents* 

The  word  has  two  meanings,  —  one  specific,  which  is  its 

eaning  to  sense;  the  other  generic,  which  is  its  meaning  to 
And  it  is  only  by  rightly  adjusting  these  that  we  are 
able  to  master  the  total  force  of  the  word. 

Nature,  as  specifically  defined,  means  whatsoever  the  senses 
discern,  whatsoever  can  be  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted,  touched. 
It  means  whatsoever  we  see  around  us  unappropriated  by  art  j 
tich  of  earth  and  air  as  falls  within  the  periphery  of  our 
)U8  organization.  It  means  the  rocks,  the  lake,  the  river, 
tlie  grass,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  in- 
sects,  we  actually  behold  by  sense ;  in  short,  the  realm  of  spe- 
cific form  or  individuality. 

Generically  defined,  Nature  means  more  than  this.  For  we 
no  sooner  grow  familiar  with  the  various  forms  our  senses  en- 
fold, than  we  begin  to  perceive  that  there  is  not  ono  of  them 
absolutely  isolated,  not  one  of  them  but  acknowledges  some 
bond  of  connection  with  every  other;  thus,  that  everything 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  our  senses  claims  a  something  in 
common  with  all  other  existence,  m  well  as  a  something  of 
difforonce :  the  fornier  giving  the  thing  body  or  generic  identi- 
ly  with  all  otlier  things,  the  latter  giving  it  soul  or  specific 
diversity  from  all  other  things.  We  may  say,  then,  that  Na- 
ture, viewed  rationally,  means  the  realm  of  generic  substance 
«f  idi^ntitr  *  >t«»n<iihly  rei^nrdod,  it  means  the  realm  of  specific 

d,  it  means  what  is  generic,  com- 
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Thus  Nature  presents  two  faces  to  us,  according  as  we  make 
a  sensible  or  a  rational  judgment  of  its  contents. 

But  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abstract  uso  of  the 
word  allies  it  with  the  latter,  rather  than  tlie  former  significa- 
tion,—  allies  it  with  the  substantial  or  universal  element  in 
existence,  rather  than  the  specific  or  difierential  one.  For 
whenever  we  make  an  abstract  judgment  of  Nature,  we  sepa- 
rate in  thought  what  is  common  to  all  existence  from  what  is 
particular,  and  call,  that  Nature ;  while  we  call  the  latter  horse, 
tree,  mountain,  cloud,  water,  or  whatever  else  circumstances 
appoint  Bather  let  us  say  that  the  word  expresses  primarilff 
the  common  or  substantial  element  in  existence,  and  the  spe- 
cific or  formal  element  quite  subordinately.  It  implies,  of 
course,  when  carefully  scrutinized,  the  alliance  of  a  conmK)n 
substance  with  a  specific  form;  but  then  unquestionably  it 
emphasizes  the  former  cloment  in  the  alliance,  and  leaves  the 
latter  a  purely  reflected  or  derivative  force. 

If  we  should  be  called  upon  in  these  circumstances  to  hazard 
a  philosophic  description  of  Nature,  we  might  characterize  it  as 
a  style  of  existence  in  which  what  is  generic  or  relatively  uni- 
versal dominates  what  is  specific  or  relatively  individual.  Or, 
better  still,  we  might  say  tliat  Nature  is  what  universalizes  or 
identifies  all  existence,  even  while  allowing  it  Uie  utmost  spe- 
cific variety. 

For  example,  when  we  conceive  or  speak  of  "  tlie  universe 
of  Nature,"  we  mean  by  the  phrase  the  community  of  existing 
things,  or  that  substantial  identity  which  each  has  with  all,  and 
all  with  each,  underlying  and  antedating  all  their  formal  or 
visible  difibrences.  We  mean,  in  short,  the  sum  of  all  existr 
enco ;  the  sum  of  all  the  things  which  are  actually  or  poten- 
tially embraced  in  our  varied  senses.  We  suppose  that  tlicre 
is  an  actual  whole  answering  somehow  to  the  particulars  which 
we  see  and  hear  and  smell  and  taste  and  touch ;  and  this 
whole  we  quietly  postulate  as  subjectively  or  organically  exist- 
ing under  the  name  of  "  tlie  universe  of  Nature." 

So,  also,  when  we  say  *'  the  nature"  of  a  diamond,  of  a  rose, 
of  a  sheep,  the  word  in  these  applications  designates  tlie  coin- 
munity  of  existence,  the  identity  of  substance,  which  the 
sheep,  the  rose,  the  diamond,  has  with  all  other  sheep,  all  other 
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roaes,  all  other  diamonds.  It  denotes  what  xiniversalizes,  and 
Ihcreforo  identifies  every  sheep  as  sheep,  in  spite  of  its  specific 
differences  from  all  other  sheep ;  every  rose  as  rose,  in  spite  of 
its  s[>ecific  contruj^t  to  other  roses,  as  tea-rose,  moss-rose,  china* 
rose,  and  so  forth ;  every  diamond  as  diamond,  in  spite  of  its 
sensible  variation  from  all  other  diamonds.  Thus  the  word 
ezpresses  in  every  case  what  gives  the  tiling  identity  of  sub- 
stance^ community  of  existence,  with  its  kind,  and  through  that 
with  everything  else.  In  short,  Nature  is  what  to  our  imagi- 
nation gives  objectivity  or  logical  background  to  everything  that 
exists,  and  so  allows  it  its  subjective  or  phenomenal  apparition, 

We  repeat,  that  we  should  be  authorized,  by  all  that  has  gone 
before^  to  accept  the  above  as  a  philosophic  account  of  Nature* 
But  thou  it  is  to  tlie  last  degree  important  to  observe,  that,  al- 
Ihougli  Nature  has  this  intellectual  use,  or  furnishes  to  our 
thought  an  objective  ground  for  all  the  shifting  phenomena  of 
senses,  it  is  only  to  our  thovght  that  she  does  this^  inasmuch 
is  utterly  destitute  of  subjective  existence,  existence  in 
f,  her  total  subjectivity  being  constituted  by  her  specific 
There  is  no  such  actuality  as  we  ascribe  to  Nature 
when  we  give  her  an  existence  over  and  above  her  particular 
forms;  and  the  sooner  we  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  superstition, 
tl'  r,  for  it  is  the  outbirth  exclusively  of  the  sensuous  im- 

ij  and  is  fatal  to  a  spiritual  discernment  of  creation. 
Nature  has  no  subjectivity  or  existence  in  herself,  as  the  rock 
has,  or  the  horse,  or  the  tree,  hut  only  to  our  infirm  thought, 
which,  beuig  incapable  of  abiding  God's  direct  spiritual  efful- 
gence in  the  phenomena  of  our  senses,  is  obliged  to  veil  or  ob- 
leura  it  under  this  imaginary  su1>stance  called  Nature,  and  bo 
leoommodate  it  to  recognition.  It  is  the  logical  drai>ery  under 
whidi  oar  intelligence  instinctively  cloaks  the  splendor  of  the 
create  I       '      :  :      ler  eyes  from  blight,  and 

basil  tantivc  validity.      Being 

thm  rigidly  impersonal,  thus  utterly  destitute  of  spiritual  or 
ibjective  quaUty,  Nature  is  able  to  ofler  herself  with  equal 

idiness  to  ibo  demands  of  the  most  opposite  styles  of  exist* 
ence.  She  U  heroin  like  the  letter  of  Revelation,  which  lends 
itself  with  equal  ease  to  every  iuterprctation  which  the  high« 
eel  wtsdomy  or  the  balde»i  folly,  may  put  upon  ii.     She  is,  iu 
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short,  the  reahn  of  the  indefinite,  of  what  escapes  defiuitioD, 
being  neither  infinite  nor  finite,  neither  (3od  nor  man,  neither 
creative  nor  created,  but  a  tertium  quidy  or  transient  neutral 
quantity  effectually  separating  between  the  two. 

Any  definition  we  may  give  of  Nature,  consequently,  must 
be  purely  abstract,  expressing  the  mental  conception  we  frame 
of  her,  but  having  no  answering  external  reality.  We  may, 
for  example,  call  her  the  imity  of  all  her  forms.  But  this  is  a 
purely  mental  conception,  besides  being  veiy  inexact  even  as 
such.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  concrete  reality  nor 
ghost  of  a  concrete  reality  answering  to  the  designation,  since 
all  of  Nature's  forms  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other; 
and  what  natural  or  concrete  substance  can  you  conceive  of  as 
uniting  and  so  neutralizing  these  antagonilsms  ?  What  actual 
thing  can  you  conceive  of  as  the  unity  of  arsenic  and  chalk, 
hemlock  and  wheat,  tiger  and  sheep,  serpent  and  dove  7  Evi- 
dently the  unity  of  these  things  forces  you  at  once  upon  the 
recognition  of  human  nature,  upon  the  conception  of  moral  ex- 
istence, as  alone  adequate  to  jtustify  it.  Thus  the  bare  question 
as  to  Nature's  personaUty  or  selfhood  takes  you  iustantly  out 
of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  realm,  and  confronts  you 
with  man. 

Viewed  apart  from  man,  Nature  presents,  and  must  always 
present,  a  mere  coexistence  of  opposites;  never  their  disap- 
pearance or  resolution  into  a  higher  form  of  being,  which  their 
concrete  unity  would  imply.  The  unity  of  the  gases  gives  us 
water  or  air,  which  are  less  diffuse,  more  concentrated,  more 
individualized,  and  therefore  superior  forms  of  exbteuce  to 
the  gaseous.  The  unity  of  air  and  water  is  not  found  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  mineral.  The  unity  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
in  like  manner,  is  not  found  in  any  universal  mineral  substance, 
but  in  the  vegetable  form  of  existence,  to  the  production  of 
which  all  mineral  forms  aspire  or  are  subservient.  The  unity 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  again  refers  itself,  not  to  any  uni- 
versal vegetable  form,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  animal 
form  exclusively ;  and  the  unity  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  its 
turn,  is  to  be  found  only  in  man,  or  moral  existence.  Thus 
tlie  unity  of  opposing  substances  is  never  to  be  sought  upon 
the  same  plane  with  the  substances  themselves,  but  a  degree 
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aboTO  them,  in  some  higher  form  of  existence.  These  opposiog 
miiieral^  vegetable,  and  animal  substances  are  so  manj  prelim* 
iuary  analyses,  addressed  to  our  infantile  intelligence,  of  some 
grander  synthetic  forms  of  life  successively  to  appear ;  their 
whole  use  in  every  case  being  to  predict  the  advent,  and  edu- 
cate us  to  the  discernment,  of  a  higher  style  of  existence  thaa 
Jh^y  themselves  disclose.     The  deepest  or  most  sacred  of  all 

cities,  that  of  the  sexes,  avouches  its  truth  only  in  prolific^- 
ton ;  nothing  being  more  opposite  in  aspect,  in  manners,  in 
character,  in  function,  than  the  male  in  se  and  the  female  m 

p,  esf*<3ciaUy  in  the  higher  forms  of  being.  And  so,  indeed,  of 
unity ;  it  never  means  a  mere  mental  aggregation  of  partic- 
ulars, but  the  evolution  of  a  distinctly  higher  form  of  life  than 
the  particulars  themselves,  taken  together,  supply.    And  yet 

lis  impracticable  unity  is  really  all  we  have  in  our  thought, 

ben  we  term  Nature  the  unity  of  all  her  particular  forms. 

To  make  her  the  mere  sununing  up  or  aggregation  of  the 
OQUtcats  of  our  senses  actual  and  possible  ;  which  summing  up 
ar  aggregation  is  a  purely  mental  product,  having  no  particle 
of  actuality  out  of  our  own  thonght. 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  statement,  besides  beuig  philo- 
sophically untrue,  is  even,  as  we  have  already  said,  scientific 
cally  inexact,  inexact  within  its  own  limits.  For  so  far  is 
what  we  call  Nature  from  constituting  the  concrete  mental 
unity  of  all  her  forms,  that  she  is  the  exact  and  total  opposite 
such  unity,  being  in  strictness  of  speech  their  utmost  con- 

bivable  community,  identity,  or  indiffi^rcnce.  The  term  in- 
cludes whatsoever  the  senses  discern ;  it  is  whatsoever  can  be 

Dii,  Inmrd,  smelt,  tasted,  touched.     Rationally  defined,  there- 
wo  should  say  Nature  was  the  community  of  existing 
tilings,  Uieir  point  of  identity,  in  whicli  they  are  all  alike  and 

jually    <  '       '  d,    whatever    individual    disagreements 

^ver  Ui*  i  1 1  other.     Nothing  exists  to  our  percep- 

tion which  does  not  exist  specifically ;  whicli  does  not  report 
itself  in  ^oniv  :'  r  form  to  our  senses.     And  Na- 


Inre,  when  g< 


moans  what  all  those  existences. 


Ibtu  reporting  themselves  to  our  mn9&s^  possess  in  commtm; 

tl     :'V   '    I      *  '       I     ^-    rion  or  tmper^uation  wliich  has 
}  iiity  by  Scionce  being  gravitatiaii. 
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Of  course,  in  ordinary  speech,  we  mean  by  Nature  wfaat  we  see 
around  us,  —  so  much  of  earth  and  ur  as  falls  within  the  dr- 
cumference  of  our  sensitiTe  organization.  We  give  all  these 
Tarious  contents  of  our  senses  a  unitary  appellation  as  naimul, 
because,  whatever  diversities  of  form  and  structure  they  present 
to  our  intelligence,  these  diversities  are  not  moral  or  oonscioos, 
as  inferring  any  individual  complicity  on  flieir  part,  but  stripy 
physical,  as  imposed  upon  them  by  their  kind.  Mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  have  only  a  natural  subjectivity,  a  subjectiv- 
ity accruing  to  them  from  their  race  or  kind,  being  precisely 
what  that  makes  them  to  be :  so  that  if  some  higher  unity  than 
they  themselves  supply  did  not  compel  them  into  its  orderly 
subservience,  by  giving  them  hierarchical  distribution,  they 
would  instantiy  forfeit  their  various  individuality ;  i.  e.  would 
relapse  into  their' original  community,  indistinction,  chaos,  non- 
existence,— for  absolute  community  is  spiritual  non-existence.* 
To  sum  up :  Nature  is  a  pure  fantasy  of  our  rudimentary 
intelligence,  permitted  by  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  interest 
of  our  eventual  and  perfect  spiritual  sanity.  What  we  call 
Nature  is  no  thing'^  but  a  most  strict  process  or  functioning  of 
the  creative  love  toward  our  spiritual  manhood.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  living  method  which  the  creative  en- 
ergy adopts  in  order  to  spiritual  prolification.  Spiritual  or 
individual  existence  cannot  be  directly  propagated,  —  requires 
some  mediator  between  itself  and  the  paternal  source.  The 
bare  conception  of  an  opposite  possibility  is  nugatory,  since 
the  existence  so  propagated,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  without 
selfhood  or  identity,  while  the  fundamental  postulate  of  spirit- 
ual existence  is,  that  its  proper  objectivity  fall  within,  and  not 

*  Tho  game  law  governs  all  oar  restricted  scientific  applications  of  the  word.  The 
nature  of  the  horse  means  what  all  horses  possess  in  common  and  witboat  rqgmrd  to 
their  specific  diversities,  —  whatsoever  makes  them  horses  instead  of  cameh  or  atses ; 
that  19  to  say,  what  identifies  them  as  horses  in  spite  of  their  individual  difference!, 
as  roadster  and  rarer,  cart-horse  and  coach-horse,  moantain  pony  and  lady't  taddl*- 
horse,  and  so  individualizes  them  from  all  other  existence.  That  this  nature  of  the 
horse  has  any  subjectivity  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  specific  forms,  that  it  ia  any- 
thing more  than  a  mental  generalization  on  our  part  hy  which  our  reason  identifiea  aH 
the  ohjocts  that  oar  sense  presents  aa  individual,  must  strike  every  reader  as  ahtwd. 
But  nothing  can  be  alleged  ii|^ainst  such  a  saperstltion,  which  is  not  true  in  graadflr 
measarv  of  universal  Nature  regarded  as  having  any  subjective  existence  or  rasJity 
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itfaaut^  its  proper  subjectivity.  But  spiritaal  existence  can  be 
pagated  indirectly  by  the  medium  of  what  we  call  Nature* 
'or  Nature  having  a  mast  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
existence  to  our  sensuous  thought,  the  Divine  wisdom  accepts 
and  uses  these  rational  data  as  the  mould  of  His  own  more  real 
and  perfect  communication.  Omtie  vimtm^  say  the  physiologists, 
ex  ovo ;  which  means,  that  no  form  exists  to  our  apprehension 
^Brithout  Bome  previous  ground  of  existence,  that  nothing  can  be 
^Sensibly  objective  to  us  save  In  so  far  as  it  is  first  subjectively 
^Moustituted*  No  farmer  expects  next  year's  crop,  unless  ho 
^^Bows  this  yearns  wheat*  No  father  expects  to  become  a  father 
^^nt  by  the  btervention  of  a  mother.  Conld  the  fathef  beget 
oflfepring,  and  the  farmer  produce  a  crop  directly  from  them- 
selves, the  product  in  both  cases  would  evidently  be  visionary ; 
because  there  would  be  no  basis  of  discrimination  possible  in 
eitlier  case  between  product  and  producer.  In  like  manner, 
precisely,  the  Architect  of  the  spiritual  creation  accomplishes 
his  work,  not  by  the  exhibition  of  magical  •  or  instantaneous 
power,  not  by  any  idle  and  ostentatious  incantation  addressed 
to  empty  air,  but  solely  by  the  inward  fecundation  of  natural 
germs  existing  in  our  sensuous  intelligence,  and  the  conse- 
quent orderly  development  of  a  spiritual  progeny  every  way 
oommenstirat^  with  his  own  perfection, 

in  short,  Nature,  when  philosophically  regarded,  expresses 
e  lowest  form  of  the  human  intelligence ;  what  in  early  Chris- 
oh  was  wont  to  be  denominated  *'the  natural  mimV^ 
L!<i  no  reality  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  mere  hallucina- 
n  of  our  nascent  intelligence,  which,  baring  as  yet  no  dis- 
rnment  of  God's  ci:eative  presence  in  the  things  of  sense  or 


*  Blagk  U  th«  pr«UMided  power  at  iagtAiitJUieou«  crmtiofi, — the  Rit  of  producing 
Hngi  iniTmthodicnJI^  or  wtihotit  the  use  uf  meiiDfi,  ihui  hy  «h«er  force  of  witl  sod 
riihottt  Any  nid  from  the  andci^tunrling.  It  i«  the  prcteodiioa  to  piVMiuce  ol&prfng 
V,  form  without  *ub»t*tir«%  no\i\  without  boily,  spirit  wiiiKKJi  flenh. 
ml  idtrnttij,  life  without  cxiiicncc,  Aud  hy  attribatin^  ihii  pre- 
nn  «i»  1  *n.j,  :i-»  wc  di»  wht-'Ti  Wf"i  iitip{H)«e  liim  lo  fTPjito  sjuritttiil  exintcnctj  iJinctly 
i  bbriKlf,  or  without  the  inrervi?ntion  of  Nature  and  Uisiorj,  we  not  «n)v  viriit* 
'■nrti  liim  into  »  mtrre  flufthv  khcmn  i^rvr»  but  wo  »ti{;tn3itiM  th«  tJiiitt* 

J  created  aji  an  iLrmni  imposture  v,  '^^\  deptli  or  truth ;  far  mAnLfcatly 

L  iruHA^'cnil  it«  ^oaroe^  ana  ii  mc  Cremor  be  a  in«gid«Q  tlte  (^\i»tQi« 
.>ve  ft  di'ccptiotL 
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the  lowest  tpbere  of  tbe  mind^  as  wdl  as  in  flie  flmigi  of  spril 
or  its  higbest  sphere,  is  driren  meanwliila  to  atlribiila  tks 
tmrmer  thiDgB  to  a  uniTenal  mother  called  Natiiie,  vho  bis 
none  at  ihmr  wants  go  unsatisfied.  This  is  a  neeessaiy  eonde- 
soension  of  the  creative  Tmth  to  our  ignorance  and  imbecHi^, 
because  the  tcij  existence  of  our  reason  is  contingent  upon  ft. 
For  if,  while  we  were  spirituallj  incompetent  to  the  IMTine  rec- 
ognition, we  had  not  the  privilc^  of  superstition  even,  or  never 
felt  ourselves  haunted  by  die  presence  of  a  somefting  in  file 
more  than  meets  tbe  senses,  these  latter  would  of  course  contnil 
us,  and  our  understanding  die  out,  since  fact  in  that  case  wooU 
no  longer  image  or  reveal  Truth  to  us,  but  simply  extinguish 
it,  as  with  the  animals. 

But  we  are  digressing ;  for  the  opportunity  to  ventilate  the 
prejudice  which  besets  us  at  the  threshold  of  philosophic  in- 
quiry, as  to  Nature's  autonomy  or  being  in  se,  was  too  inviting 
to  be  resisted.  Let  us  return,  then,  to  our  proper  tad^  whidi 
was  to  show  that  all  natural  form  or  existence  is  made  up  of  two 
movements ; — one  of  which  may  be  called  generic  or  descend- 
ing, as  matriculating  the  thing  or  giving  it  body ;  the  other, 
specific  or  ascending,  as  fecundating  the  thing,  animating  it, 
or  giving  it  soul.  Everything  that  naturally  exists,  everything 
that  exists  in  any  mode  appreciable  to  our  senses,  is  a  com- 
posite of  these  two  forces,  a  child  of  a  double  parentage ; — one 
statical,  giving  it  existence,  which  is  fixity  or  rest ;  the  other 
dynamical,  giving  it  life,  which  is  infinitude  or  motion.  lu 
short.  Nature,  whether  in  general  or  particular,  is  nothing  but  a 
living  unit  of  two  forces ;  —  one  of  which  we  may  name  identity, 
as  giving  everything  that  exists  subjective  indistinction  with  all 
other  existence ;  the  other,  individuality,  as  giving  it  objective 
and  inoxtuiguishable  diversity  from  everything  else.  But  now, 
in  every  natural  form  of  existence  below  the  human,, —  and 
this  is  what  must  forever  make  them  lower  forms,  —  the  ge- 
neric force,  or  force  of  identity,  rules,  and  the  specific  force,  or 
force  of  individuality,  fbrco  of  difference,  serves.  The  result- 
ant form,  consequently,  is.without  personality  or  selfhood,  and 
hence  destitute  of  that  reality  which  the  mind  craves  in  Na- 
ture, when  Nature  is  alleged  as  a  proper  basis  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. 
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Now  we  want  our  readers  to  observe  very  closely  here  what 
b  il  L^rouiid  of  Nature's  unreality  in  all  these  lower  forms 

of  tv  0,     It  is  that  their  iadivitiuality,  or  what  gives  them 

objective  distinction  from  all  other  forms,  is  not  one  with  their 
identity,  or  what  gives  them  subjective  consciousness.  The 
Iron  is  not  cognizable  to  itself  as  iron,  or  in  what  distinguishes 
it  &am  quartz  or  sulphur ;  the  tree  does  not  know  itself  as  tree, 
or  in  what  objectively  distinguishes  it  from  shrub  or  grass ; 
the  horse  does  not  recognize  himself  as  Iturse,  or  in  what  dis- 
tingiushes  him  objectively  from  hog  or  sheep  or  tortoise.  No; 
the  total  individuality,  character,  or  being  of  these  lower  forma 
of  existence  obstinately  refuses  any  subjective  i-ecognition  or 
authentication  on  their  part,  and  refers  itself  wholly  to  a  higher 
intelligence.  We  are  the  Adam  that  gives  name,  quality,  char- 
acier,  to  all  tliese  lower  tilings,  and  without  whom  they  would 
instantly  sink  into  chaotic  indistinction.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
<»U  them  and  feel  them  unreal.  They  have  no  subjective  ap- 
prehension of  their  objective  or  characteristic  beiug;  hence 
no  ispiraliou  to  ally  themselves  with  what  is  above  themselves; 
in  other  words,  no  capacity  of  spiritual  life,  % 

If  the  reader  have  sufficiently  weighed  the  observation  here 
made,  be  will  at  once  perceive  that  tliere  is  a  vast  iuterval  be- 
tween the  absolute  being  of  things  and  their  phenomenal  con- 
sciousuess;  that  the  former  or  objective  element  allies  tljem 
with  whatsoever  is  above  themselves,  the  latter  with  whatso* 
ev^r  ia  below  themselves.  The  two  interests  are  as  distinct  as 
beaven  and  earth,  day  and  night,  and  are  never  for  an  instant 
to  be  conibundcd,  but  only  married  in  some  new  form  of  na- 
tur^t  like  the  human.  Thus  what  identifies  a  thing,  what 
gives  it  generic  substance,  what  makes  it  subjectively  or  con- 
sciously exist,  is  never  what  ifidividualizes  it,  is  never  what 
giTf"  *  "^^-"^rtfic  form  or  clmracter,  never,  in  short,  what  makes 
il  t  y  to  be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  distinctly  op- 

pOKiie,  aud  even  repugnant,  to  that.  Why?  Manifestly  bo- 
cause  the  one  function  is  material,  constitutive,  maternal,  as 
giving  the  thing  outward  incor{)oration  merely  ;  the  other,  spir- 
itual, creative,  paternal,  as  giving  it  inward  animation  exclu- 
sively: and  inward  and  Outward  are  not  dii-ectly  but  inverwly 
ivlated,  the  one  beginning  where  the  other  euds^  and  ending 
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where  the  other  begins.  Thus  what  I  consciously  or  snbjectiTely 
am,  I  am  by  virtue  exclusirely  of  my  natural  organization,  or 
what  identifies  me  with  my  kind,  and  consequently  alienates 
me  from  my  creator.  My  absolute  or  unconscious  being — my 
total  spiritual  possibility  — refers  itself  of  course  directly  to  my 
creator;  but  my  phenomenal  or  conscious  existence  —  that  ge- 
neric subjectivity  which  is  implied  in  my  specific  objectivity — 
separates  me  from  my  creator,  identifies  me  or  gives  me  com- 
munity with  whatsoever  is  noi-\i\m.  Thus  much  is  essential 
to  the  bare  conception  of  existence,  —  a  conscious  selfhood  or 
subjectivity  which  shall  alienate  it  from  (make  it  other  than) 
its  objective  ground  of  being.  For  what  alone  identifies  a  thing 
to  its  own  consciousness  is  its  proper  form ;  and  unless,  there- 
fore, you  first  of  all  invest  it  with  some  property  in  itself,  some- 
thing inalienably  its  own,  and  hence  inextinguishably  opposed 
to  what  is  the  creator's  in  it,  no  basis  can  possibly  exist  for  any 
subsequent  creative  communication  to  it.  Now  this  property 
of  things  is  exclusively  natural ;  is  what  we  call  their  nature^ 
what  makes  them  themselves^  or  gives  them  identity,  and  so 
projects  them  from  their  creator.  You  may  conceive  of  an 
excellent  cistern  to  catch  rain-water ;  but  if  you  have  no  ma- 
terials wherein  to  project  your  conception,  or  give  it  outward 
body,  the  cistern  of  course  will  never  exist,  but  remain  an  idea. 
That  is,  it  can  have  no  actual  existence,  no  existence  in  itself^ 
save  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  sensibly  dissociated  with  you,  and 
endowed  with  its  own  indefeasible  lineaments.  The  ideal  form 
or  being  it  has  in  you  is  one  thing,  and,  of  course,  the  essen- 
tial or  creative  thing ;  but  the  substantial  existence  or  projec- 
tion it  craves  in  itself^  by  virtue  of  the  wood  or  other  material 
out  of  which  it  is  fashioned,  forever  separates  or  alienates  it 
from  you,  makes  it  forever  incapable  of  being  resumed  in  your 
aesthetic  personality.  Its  actual  identity,  in  other  words,  for- 
ever absorbs  or  swallows  up  the  real  or  ideal  individuality  it 
has  in  you. 

We  cite  this  illustration  only  for  the  purpose  of  hinting  to 
the  reader  what  we  wish  to  make  distinctly  intelligible  to  him, 
namely,  that  just  as  the  wood  or  iron  or  stone  that  enters  into 
the  works  of  our  hands  gives  them  subjective  or  phenomentl 
constitution  only,  and  by  no  means  objective  or  real  being,  so 
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Nature  Tulfils  a  precisely  similar  CQwUtuiive  fuuction  with  r<^ 
spect  to  the  human  consciousness,  and  has  no  pretension  to 
the  slightest  creative  efficacy*  Nature  pertains  to  man  only  on 
his  subjective  side,  or  what  makes  him  self-conscious ;  and  is 
vhoUy  impertinent  to  him  on  his  objective  side,  or  what  makes 
him  really  to  be.  Tbe  marble  is  pertinent  or  existential  to  the 
statue  as  a  mere  subjective  fact  of  existence  identical  with  all 
other  facts,  but  is  wholly  impertinent  or  unessential  to  it  in 
its  objective  or  individual  aspect  as  a  form  of  ideal  beauty  in 
the  artistes  soul.  The  works  of  a  watch  and  its  case  give  it 
subjective  identity,  or  make  it  a  fact  of  existence,  equally  with 
all  other  facts ;  but  what  makes  it  a  watch,  what  gives  it  indi- 
viduality or  distinctive  form,  what  makes  it,  in  a  word,  objec- 
tively to  be,  is  exclusively  its  function  as  a  time-keeper.  Now 
Nature  stands  in  this  purely  subjective  or  constitutional  relation 
to  man,  which  the  marble  is  under  to  the  statue,  or  the  works 
of  a  watch  to  its  proper  uses.  It  constitutes  him  to  his  own 
consciouHuess  merely,  and  so  furnishes  a  basis  for  his  subse* 
quent  spiritual  extrication;  but  it  no  more  creates  or  gives 
him  spiritual  being,  than  tbe  marble  inspires  the  sculptor,  or 
the  works  of  a  watch  generate  its  dial-plate* 

The  truth  of  the  analysis  here  made  is  almost  obvious.  It  is 
Hie  postulate  of  all  logic,  the  implication  of  all  thought,  that 
what  is  common  in  existence  must  base  whatsoever  is  projjer, 
what  18  generie  must  base  what  is  specific ;  in  short,  that  the 
broadest  identity  must  enter  uito,  fill  out,  or  subjectively  con- 
Btitutu  the  sharpest  diversity.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  form  of 
existence  so  purely  individual  or  different  from  every  other 
Jbrm  as  to  liave  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  it.  Yoti 
perceive  at  once  that  tbe  conception  must  bo  a  pure  fantasy  oC 
your  own  brain,  without  the  slightest  basis  in  experience,  inca- 
pable of  '  thought  or  named*  What  makes  everythioj 
cither  ^  i^  or  namable,  what  makes  everything  that 
exists  io  exiitt  in  ^subjective  form,  that  is^  what  makes  it  itMlf 
eitlier  to  its  own  or  to  oUiers*  por  ^^  '  sively  what  it 
posMMwes  in  common  with  all  oibi  by  no  meani 
vbftt  it  pofisessets  in  distinction  from  such  existence*  For  ex- 
whai  objectively  char  -  s  tlio  watch  as  a  watch, 
%            oi^teti  iter  gives  it  aja     •:      ludividuality  or  distinctiofl 
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from  all  other  forms  of  existence,  is  its  function  of  meararing 
time.  But  this  function  is  not  inherent  in  the  watch  subjeo- 
tively  regarded,  is  no  way  assignable  to  it  so  far  merely  as  it 
is  materially  constituted,  but  is  imposed  upon  it  exdusively  by 
its  objective  relations  to  its  maker.  The  ideal  or  objectiTe  b^ 
ing  of  all  watches  as  watches  is  to  keep  time,  which  they  do 
never  to  their  own  intelligence  or  consciously,  but  to  that  of 
some  superior  power.  But  what  gives  every  "watch  subjeotiT- 
ity,  what  makes  it  a  specific  or  cognizable  existence  like  every- 
thing else,  is  its  material  organization ;  and  this  organizatioii 
causes  it  to  differ  specifically  from  all  other  watches,  while 
giving  it  generic  identity  with  all  other  things,  watches  in- 
cluded. 

Or,  instead  of  an  artificial  existence,  take  a  natural  one,  say 
a  horse,  and  you  will  observe  the  operation  of  the  same  neces- 
sity. For  what  makes  the  horse  cognizable  to  you  or  to  him- 
self as  an  existing  thing  or  fact  of  sense  is  by  no  means  the 
functional  activity  which  characterizes  him  to  your  rational  r^ 
gard,  and  leads  you,  therefore,  to  name  him  by  some  appropri- 
ate name  which  shall  distinguish  him  from  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
elephant,  and  so  forth ;  but  exclusively  his  material  or  visible 
organization,  which,  while  it  individualizes  him  from  all  other 
horses  as  horses,  gives  him  community  or  identity  with  all 
other  things,  horses  included,  as  facts  of  existence. 

Lot  the  reader  distinctly  bear  in  mind,  then,  not  only  tliat 
every  natural  form  or  existence  is  made  up  of  two  inverrive 
movements,  one  maternal  or  incorporative,  the  other  paieimal 
or  enlivening,  but  also  that  the  identity  of  the  thing,  its  self- 
hood so  to  speak,  whatsoever  makes  it  a  conscious  or  cogniza- 
ble fact  of  existence,  is  constituted  exclusively  by  the  former 
or  maternal  element,  and  is  thereby  forever  projected  or  alien- 
ated from  the  latter  or  paternal  spiritual  element,  with  which, 
consequently,  it  can  come  only  into  objective  alliance  or  com- 
munion. Everything  in  nature,  and  indeed  in  art,  claims  a 
double  parentage,  one  inward  or  from  iibove,  the  other  out- 
ward or  from  below ;  but  the  very  thing  itself  generated  by 
these  invariable  factors,  its  identity  or  total  actuality,  is  refera- 
ble exclusively  to  the  inferior  element,  and  separates  it  toio 
C€clo  from  the  superior  one.    Its  selfhood  or  subjectivity  is 
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intensely  material  in  short,  whiW  it  is  spiritnal  only  in  its  ob- 
jeetiire  aitpects  and  relations.    Take  again  the  watch  for  illas^ 
t  nvt i<»n,  wliich  claims  both  a  body  and  a  soul.    Its  body  consists  J 
in  its  vi^ilile  organization,  which  distinguishes  it  individually! 
from  all  other  watches,  and  identifies  it  with  all  other  things. 
Its  50ul  consists  in  the  use  or  function  it  enacts  as  a  time-keeper,  ! 
ajxl  therefore  gives  it  generic  identity  with  all  other  watches,  1 
while  giving  it  individuality  or  difference  from  all  other  things.  | 
I,  the  maker  of  the  watch,  have  no  regard  for  it,  of  course,  savtj 
un  its  functional  or  soul-side,  so  that,  however  finely  wrought^ 
and  richly  jewelled  the  watch  may  be  in  comparison  with  other 
watches  or  on  its  subjective  material  side,  if  it  does  not  keep  iinie^ 
these  lower  or  subjective  qualifications  will  only  stamp  it,  to  my 
judgment,  with  a  pro  founder  objective  imbecility.  But  the  watch 
itself —  if  we  could  imagine  it  a  living  or  conscious  existence  — 
wcrnUl  recog'nize  itself  only  on  its  organic  or  constitutional 
side ;  and  though  it  might  be  to  my  eyes  all  the  while  the  poor- 
est time^keepcr  extant,  and  therefore  totally  devoid  of  sesthetio  j 
justification  or  objective  worth,  it  would  yet  —  provided  only ' 
it  possessed  a  more  showy  subjective  organization  thali  other 
watches  which  better  fulfilled  the  idea  of  a  watch — be  amply 
Jostified  to  its  own  eyes  in  assuming  any  amount  of  superiority 
to  them.     Its  consciousness  would  identify  it  with  its  material 
body,  or  what  it  possessed  in  common  with  all  existence ;  while 
its  spiritual  function  as  a  time-keeper,  or  what  individualizes 
it  firom  all  other  existence,  would  forever  transcend  its  Gon-^l 
ecioiiiiiess,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that,  being  imposed  upon  itl 
ah  $Mira  or  as  a  law  of  its  objective  being  purely,  it  does  nol^ 
aflk  the  concurrence  or  privity  of  its  will.     So  my  selfhood  or 
identity  always  allies  me  in  consciousness  with  my  finite  organ* ^ 
ization,  with  what  I  derive  from  Nature  or  my  race  ;  while  mfl 
0ptntual  individuality,  or  what  gives  me  as  to  my. heart  audi 
miiid  enlargement  or  emancipation  from  that  bondage,  tnvari-^ 
«blj  refers  itself  away  from  me  to  a  higher  and  infinite  source, 
God.     And  so  V  ly  of  ev-  i^ts,  not  onlyJ 

thai  it  is  an  invui  ^roductof  l       -^    ,,._.- movements,  ^ 

one  Auiiing  it,  giving  it  subjectivity  or  projection  from  its  kind 
i  g  it  substantial  community  or  identity  with  all  loweci 

Li  i  ^  ^  iho  other  m-finitiiig  it,  so  to  spcukt  or  giving  it  objeo^ 
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tive  unity  with  its  kind,  in  giving  it  formal  diversity  from  all 
other  existence ;  but  also  that  the  former  of  these  movemenli  is 
most  strictly  in  order  to  the  latter. 

But  a  truce  to  illustration.  The  reader  by  this  time  per* 
fectly  understands  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Nature  is 
inlplied  in  man,  just  as  the  bodily  viscera  are  implied  in  the 
body,  as  the  works  of  a  watch  are  implied  in  the  watch,  words 
in  thought,  or  thought  itself  in  affection.  That  is  to  say,  it 
gives  him  phenomenal  existence,  existence  to  his  own  oon- 
Bciousness,  but  has  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  give  him 
absolute  being,  which  b  being  irrespective  of  his  own  oon- 
sciousness.  The  Church  has  never  had  a  misgiving  aa  to  the 
negative  import  of  this  proposition,  namely,  that  Nature  is  not 
essential  to  man,  does  not  give  him  real,  but  only  apparent,  in- 
dividuality. But  it  wholly  overlooks  its  positive  import,  which 
is,  that  Nature  is  nevertheless  existential  to  man,  tliat  it  consti- 
tutes him  or  makes  him  cognizable  to  himself,  and  hence  is 
indissolubly  involved  in  his  mocal  evolution.  And  the  sceptic, 
on  his  side,  perfectly  discerns  the  constitutional  efficacy  Nature 
is  under  to  man,  understands  perfectly  *tliat  we  should  be 
wholly  lifeless  or  unconscious  without  her  maternal  mediation ; 
but  he  goes  no  step  beyond  this,  nor  ever  dreams  apparently 
that  what  constitutes  a  thing  or  gives  it  phenomenal  existence 
must  of  necessity  be  inversely  related  to  what  creates  it  or  givte 
it  absolute  being :  inasmuch  as  the  one  operation  b  purely  sub- 
jective and  falls  below  the  thing,  the  other  purely  objective  and 
transcends  it.  And  yet  Philosophy  claims  no  more  funda- 
mental deliverance  than  this.  The  constitution  of  a  thing  — 
what  gives  it  phenomenal  body,  and  so  renders  it  appreciable 
either  to  itself  or  to  others  —  has  no  direct,  but  only  an  inverse 
relevancy  to  its  creative  substance,  or  what  gives  it  rational 
soul ;  has  precisely  the  same  relevancy  to  it,  in  fact,  tliat  the 
shell  of  an  oyster  or  an  egg  has  to  the  nourbhment  which  the 
contents  of  such  shell,  when  consumed^  afford  to  my  life. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  religious  hypotliesb  of  existence 
is  philosophically  vicious,  in  that  it  takes,  or  rather  makes,  no 
account  of  the  identity  of  tilings,  of  what  makes  them  appear 
either  to  themselves  or  others;  and  the  scientific  hypotbeaa 
similarly  vicious,  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  indivutmalil^ 
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of  UiiagSf  or  what  mvkcs  them  to  be  irrespectively  both  of  their 
oini  cousciousuo^;-  LLJi.l  the  cognizauce  of  others.  The  one 
makes  tio  account  of  the  subjective  or  coustitutivfS  elemcut  io 
nil  exi^louce*  The  otlter  makes  no  account  of  its  objective  or 
creative  element.  Thus  Fuith  has  been  always  impotent  to 
$U2»pect  tliat  our  moral  freedom  really  expresses  the  uuswervicg 
spiritual  dependence  we  are  under  to  God,  and  is  sure  to  expH- 
4Mle  it  by  some  hypothesis  of  our  acquired  independence*  It 
never  su:$pect!S,  in  other  words,  what  is  literally  true,  that  our 
moral — which  is  our  natural  —  history  is  a  pure  incidcfU  of 
UiG  spiritual  being  we  have  in  God ;  but  regards  it  ruther  us  an 
accident  of  some  subsequent  inexplicable  departure  wo  have 
made  from  such  being.  In  a  word,  it  has  never  been  content  to 
view  cor  moral  ex]>erieuce  a:^  befalling  our  spiritual  individual- 
ity ab  intra  exclui^ively,  but  represents  it  as  rigidly  supervcn* 
lug  itb  ejkira.  And  Science^  in  her  turn,  complacently  ignores 
this  spiritual  evolution  in  us,  which  the  bare  fact  of  Nature's 
iuroiution  in  our  consciousness  forces  upon  the  gaze  of  Philo^ 
opliy,  and  restricts  her  observation  to  the  phenomena  which 
attest  our  natural  subjectivity*  In  short,  Faith  asserts  our  in- 
diiriduality  with  such  emphasis  as  practically  to  deny  the  truth 
euustitutional  identity  with  all  uther  existence;  while 
,  in  its  tnrii,  is  so  iutent  upon  the  latter  more  obvious 
and  suporlicial  interest,  as  practically  to  bhuk  out  of  sight  the 
subtler  and  more  dazzling  one. 

In  tliis  stale  of  things*  of  course,  both  Faith  and  Science  con- 
tem  Ihemselves  alike  obnoxious  to  philosophic  rebuke.  For 
Philosophy,  rightly  conceived,  couterapliitcs  a  scheme  of  cosmi- 
cal  order,  which  makes  the  sulijective  identity  of  things  a  most 
Strict  incident  of  tlieir  objective  individuality,  or  turns  our  nat- 
ural exiittence  into  a  rigid  implication,  and  no  longt^r  oxplico* 
tion«  of  our  spiritual  being  ;  so  forever  discharging  Nature  of 
ilie  |>r0posterous  creative  burden  which  our  sensuous  reason  ts 
wont  to  ^  -m  it.  What  a  In  ^»  '-  '^  ^r  on 
the  inti  M  ..»,  on  the  one  han  ^  m  of 

fotth  to  see  tn  Nature  the  purely  subjective  imagery  which  God 
aUows  to  tDifi,  ill  order  ^'    *  '  -   may  eventually  ooni  '  e 

koowMgo  of  bimsoir a^i  .ly  created  ;  and,  on  i  i« 

•boitld  persoade  the  man  of  science  to  see  in  maa  ^\^  4^Vi»^v»:^xs^ 
voduar.— ira^i^a  24 
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reality  which  God  bestows  on  Nature  in  order  etemallj  to  eon- 
xiect  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  with  himself!  For  theiii 
doubtless,  he  would  persuade  them  both,  erelong,  to  abandon 
their  fruitless  rivalry,  and  unite  to  honor  in  Nature  and  Histoiy 
the  literal  statics  and  dynamics  of  a  great  creative  operation, 
whicli  has  for  its  sole  possible  issue  the  perfect  sfHritaal  con- 
junction or  fellowship  of  man  with  God. 

But  such  high  themes,  however  seducmg,  are  not  ours  to- 
day. Our  logical  and  urgent  business  for  the  present  is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  show  the  reader  how  Nature,  mineral,  v^eti^ 
ble,  and  animal,  regarded  as  an  involution  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, promotes  the  evolution  of  that  consdousuess.  We 
set  out  with  a  design,  to  convince  the  reader,  in  spite  of  the 
devotee  on  one  hand  and  the  sceptic  on  the  other,  ttiat  Nature 
offered  a  basis  of  reality  to  the  spiritual  creation.  We  under- 
took to  show  him  that  moral  existence  or  human  nature  alone' 
afforded  that  incontestable  reality  which  is  at  bottom  the  desid- 
eratum of  all  true  Faith  and  true  Science.  We  have  completed 
one  part  of  our  task  only.  We  have  shown  him  that  Nature, 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  is  a  mere  implication  or  involu- 
tion of  human  nature ;  that  all  the  individuality,  all  the  dis- 
tinctive form,  quality,  character,  of  the  lower  tribes,  —  all,  in 
short,  that  makes  them  absolutely  to  be^  irrespective  of  tlieir  phe- 
nomenal and  fleeting  consciousness  of  existence,  —  refers  itself 
to  man,  is  but  an  appanage  of  his  intelligence,  and  never  to  be 
cognized  as  existing  apart  from  his  intelligence.  But  now  one 
thing  more  remains  for  us  to  do.  This  is  to  show  how  Nature, 
being  thus  regarded  as  an  appanage  of  man,  as  involved  in  his 
comprehensive  personality,  does  nevertheless  distinctly  etolve 
him,  distinctly  decline  the  honor  both  of  his  origin  and  bis  des- 
tiny. For  this  is  her  sole  philosophic  interest  and  justification, 
that  she  evolves  Man,  just  as  the  marble  evolves  the  statue  or 
tlie  mother  the  child,  and  has  consequently  no  power  to  involve 
—  which  would  be  to  defeat — that  result.  Tiie  marble  says 
in  effect :  The  being  of  the  statue,  its  ideal  form  or  quali^,  its 
characteristic  individuality,  all  that  makes  it  statue,  in  fact,  and 
not  mere  stone,  is  not  in  me,  but  in  the  genius  of  die  artist  that 
conceives  it.  The  mother  says  in  effect :  The  being  of  the  child, 
its  mural  form  or  quality,  all  that  makes  it  man,  in  short,  and 
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tioi  animal,  is  not  iii  me^  but  in  the  fatbcr  who  b<3g^ts  it.  8a 
Naturo,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  atiimal,  says  in  effect :  The  be* 
*  loji  is  not  in  me,  but  in  sometbing  whereof  I  hare  no 

i  ^,  lice.    On  the  contrary,  her  Ujing  is  confessedly  involved 

in  his,  as  the  cloth  is  involved  m  the  coat,  the  trunk  in  the 
branches,  the  branches  in  the  leaves,  the  leaves  in  the  fruit;  and 
has  no  more  ability  accordingly  to  determine  tlie  issue,  than 
tfie  material  upon  which  we  work  has  power  to  determine  the 
KMithetic  issues  we  propose.  It  is  true  that  any  given  piece  of 
marble  may  prove  refractory  to  Uie  statuary *s  ekill,  or  any 
giTEQ  tuarriage  prove  unfruitful,  just  as  any  given  man  may] 
drown  his  moral  faculty  in  animal  delights.  But  the  general 
truth  of  the  proposition  is,  nevertheless,  incontestable,  tliat  the 
material  element,  both  in  art  and  nature,  is  bound  to  the  ser^ 
Tioe  of  the  formal  one ;  and  that  Nature  herself  analogically  in 
man^s  evolution,  and  however  it  may  fare  with  this  or  that  ex« 
ceptional  man,  occupies  a  rigidly  servile  or  secondary  positioUi 
while  the  creative  Spirit  shapes  it  to  what  issues  he  will- 
How,  then,  does  Nature  evolve  man  ?  This  is  the  question 
we  arc  bound  to  answer  to  the  reader's  entire  satisfaction,  or 
eli»o  fail  of  the  purpose  with  which  we  set  out.  Let  us  begin  at 
once  by  frankly  avowing  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  do 
thip,  unless  we  can  first  establish  a  normal  and  complete  distmo- 
tion  between  man  and  all  lower  forms  of  existence,  —  unless 
we  can  prove,  in  other  words,  that  human  nature,  instead  of 
being  the  develoj^ment  which  it  is  loosely  supjjosed  to  be  of  all 
lower  natures,  is  in  truth  their  decisive  arrest  and  confutatioo. 
For  our  logical  purpose  is  to  obviate  the  cavils  which  a  super- 1 
istitious  faith  and  a  sceptical  science  urge  against  the  truth  of 
a  spiritual  creation,  and  which  they  both  alike  base  upon  tlio 
itlusonness  of  Nature,  by  resolving  Nature  itself  into  man* 
And  if,  f'  \  It  can  be  legitimately  replied  to  us,  that  maaj 

kim^lf  I  ..  ,  Mtable  child  of  Nature,  a  normal  development 
of  miDeral,  ve^^otable,  and  animal,  our  laiior,  of  course,  ends  in 

Tiiritual  creation  u(ion  man,  who  is  i 
w  ..    .1     u  J     ,    .  ..aire.     If,  then,  Nature  be  illusory  in  it 
human  form  of  administration,  as  well  as  in  ita  mineral,  ve|^o*J 
mft^  why  then  UTi  Hy  human  natural 

J i^  Mipoal  truth,  and  -..  .^„  no  real  ba.Ms  io\ 
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the  spiritual  creatiou.  We  might,  indeed,  evade  the  difficultj 
by  resorting  to  the  feeble  quibble  iu  vogue  among  disingenuous 
theologians,  who  sometimes  pretend  that  man,  being  a  moral 
existence,  is  so  far  not  a  natural  one.  But  this  pretension  is 
a  sheer  insult  to  Science,  which  declares  morality  to  be  just  as 
real,  though  not  so  palpable,  a  form  of  natural  existence  as 
either  gravitation  in  the  mineral,  sensibility  in  the  vegetable, 
or  volition  in  the  animal.  Morality  is  the  express  badge  of 
human  nature^  properly  speaking ;  i.  e.  of  what  distinguidies 
man  generically  or  as  man,  and  not  specifically  as  Paul,  John, 
Peter.  We  have  no  eight,  consequently,  to  make  morality  a 
supernatural  qualification  in  its  subject,  nor  shall  we  have  re* 
course  to  any  such  violent  subterfuge.  We  frankly  admit,  nay 
we  insist,  that  morality  furnishes  that  common  bond  of  identity 
between  one  man  and  every  other  which  constitutes  just  what 
we  call  human  nature.  And  what  we  maintain  is,  that  this 
nature  itself,  in  place  of  its  being  an  orderly  progress  or  devel- 
opment of  lower  natures,  is,  on  the  contrary,  tlieir  decisive  and 
eternal  arrest.     And  now  to  make  this  clear. 

The  peculiarity  of  every  lower  form  of  Nature,  muieral,  veg- 
etable, and  animal,  is  that  its  generic  clement,  or  what  gives  it 
community  of  substance  with  other  existence,  is  primary  or 
commanding,  while  its  specific  element,  or  what  gives  it  formal 
diversity  from  other  existence,  is  secondary  and  subservient: 
so  that,  however  distinguished' or  individualized  any  specific 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  may  be,  the  distinction  is  wlioUy 
congenital,  inferring  no  inward  consciousness  in  its  subject's 
bosom  responsive  to  the  outward  fact,  and  confessing  itself, 
therefore,  a  purely  natural  phenomenon.  Throughout  the 
entire  realm  of  Nature,  including  man  himself  so  far  as  his 
physical  attributes  ^o,  the  specific  or  distinctively  individual 
force  always  puts  on  more  or  less  generic  or  common  form; 
and  it  is  only  in  moral  existence  that  absolute  individuality  is 
reached,  or  the  formal,  feminine,  spiritual  element  in  existence 
confesses  itself  one  and  equal  with  the  substantial,  masculine, 
natural  element.  Unless,  therefore,  man  supervened  upon 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  the  generic  element,  becoming 
ever  more  and  more  domineering  as  it  proceeds  from  lower  to 
higher  existences,  would  end  by  organizing  some  gigantic  forms 
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of  animation  adequate  to  its  own  overwlielming  might ;  such  at' 
are  only  faintly  shadowed  by  tlic  monstrous  birds,  boasts,  and 
reptiles  which  desolated  the  earth  previous  to  tnau's  advent,  and 
whose  fossil  remauis  we  shudder  over  in  our  scientific  museums. 
Moral  existence,  and  that  alone,  arrests  this  downward  teti- 
dency  of  Nattire.  How  ?  Simply  by  equilibrating  in  itself  the 
two  forces  of  Nature,  genus  and  species,  race-force  and  family* 
i\  force  of  universahty  and  force  of  indi^duality.  In  man, 
i.uwed  niurally,  the  hitherto  oppressed  or  overborne  sf^ccifio 
element  becomes  released  from  the  clutch  of  the  hitherto  domi- 
t  generic  force,  —  l)ecomes  lifted  out  of  its  previous  abase- 
...  ul,  and  put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  its  master;  bis  dis- 
tinctively moral  consciousness  being  contingent  upon  his  ability 
to  appropriate  to  himself  individually,  or  make  his  own,  the 
good  and  evil  which  in  truth  pertain  to  him  only  as  a  partaker 
of  human  Dature,  only  as  associated  with  all  other  men.  The 
-i^tl  may  be  beautiful  or  power/ul  or  vivacious  as  compared 
.  ::4i  other  animals,  or  it  may  be  ugly,  feeble,  and  torpid  ;  yet  it 
has  no  interior  or  individual  consciousness  of  the  fact  as  maa 
has  doen  not  grow  elated  or  depret^sed  thereupon,  but  betrays 
an  utter  unconsciousness  alike  of  its  good  and  its  eril  fortune. 
Hie  maut&st  reason  is,  that  the  relation  between  his  specific 
fonn  and  universal  Nature  is  not  a  conjugal  one,  implying  the 
Cf^nlial  equality  of  the  parties  to  it,  but  a  relation  at  most  of 
chance  ooncubiiiage,  in  which  one  party  is  tyrant  and  tlie  other 
felave. 

With  man  Uie  case  is  wholly  otherwise.     la  him  genus  and  : 
fipeciea,  ^bgtance  and  form,  nature  and  spirit,  body  and  soul, 
uro  f      '     ■     mated  and  married  beyond  all  chance  of  divorce,, 
80  li  y  mtui  who  has  come  to  manhood  or  moral  con* 

acioti^ness  claims  an  individual  property  iu  all  the  motions  of 
li'  re.     If  he  coil  '^      I  Lilly  ui  outwani  resjM  '  'i 

Ji  v-meu,hecaiii  .        '>g  inwardly  cnamorci  * 

self;  if  unfavorably,  he  cannot  help  being  dejected  an^  uti* 
1  If  hi*  natural  temjKjrani'   ^  "      V     '  .  re- 

.  aiid  express  itself  in  coi  i  >   his 

;ect  be  of  a  subtle,  shmous  quahty,  incUning  him  to  cou* 
*    ^    ■   *  r    '    '  *      '     Is  himself  pi! 

Ui  whatever  u  w 
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it  iu voices.  And  if  he  be  of  a  gentle  natural  diapositioa,  b- 
cliuing  him  to  conciliatory  motliods  of  action,  he  makes  that 
inheritance  his  own  personal  possession,  and  would  sadly  forego 
the  revenue  of  esteem  it  brings  him. '  Now  all  this,  we  say, 
tAkes  place  with  man  only  because  a  strictly  conjugal  tie — a 
tie  of  complete  equality  —  obtains  between  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific elements  of  his  consciousness ;  only  because  the  Difinely- 
breathed  Eve  of  liis  spirit  is  indissolubly  married  to  the  coarse 
Adam  of  his  flesh,  and  brings  forth  fruit  to  him  no  longer  pas- 
sively or  perforce,  but  with  passionate  love  and  desire. 

Our  readers  now  perceive  the  inextinguishable  difference 
between  human  nature  and  all  lower  natures.  Man  is  Berer 
directly,  but  only  inversely,  related  to  any  of  these  forms.  What 
we  call  nature  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  the  ge- 
neric principle,  principle  of  kind  or  identity,  becomes  in  man 
exquisitely  individual  or  specific ;  so  that  the  very  nature  of 
man,  or  what  universally  identifies  him  as  man,  is  not  any  more 
organic  sameness,  such  as  identifies  the  animals,  but  a  wholly 
inorganic  freedom.  The  natural  principle,  or  principle  of  iden- 
tity with  him,  is  no  longer  animality,  or  passive  subjection  to 
bis  physical  organization,  but  morality,  or  active  insubjection 
to  it,  being  the  power  of  independent  action.  Nature,  from 
being  merely  physical  or  instinctual  in  lower  forms,  becomes 
rational  or  moral  in  man ;  hence  we  may  say  that  man's  very 
nature,  or  what  he  has  in  common  with  all  men,  implies  his  un- 
compromising consciousness  of  individuality  or  difference  from 
them.  His  most  abject  identification  with  his  kind,  or  his  natu- 
ral humanity,  consists  in  this,  that  he  is  inoxpugnably  himself, 
sole  arbiter  of  his  own  actions,  and  rightfully  subject  to  no  ex- 
traneous power.  As  we  have  already  and  amply  seen.  Nature 
strictly  speaking,  and  with  reference  to  any  and  all  given  exist- 
ence, limits  itself  to  a  constitutional  function  as  giving  material 
or  common  substance  to  things,  and  utterly  disavows  any  cre- 
ative efficacy  as  giving  them  also  ideal  or  objective  form.  Now 
the  logical  differentia  of  man  from  all  lower  existences  is,  that 
even  tliis  natural  constitution  of  his  endows  him  with  selfhood, 
or  relates  him  negatively  to  Ood ;  so  that  without  selfhood  he 
would  really  not  possess  common  or  generic  manhood,  but  re- 
main forever  mere  tiger  or  sheep,  mere  serpent  or  dove. 
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Such  is  the  woadrous  transformation  Nature  undergoes  in  its 
bumaa  form  of  adniiinstration.  No  sooner  does  man  appear 
upon  the  ^eno  than  tlib  generic  force,  which  in  mineral,  plant, 
and  ftntmxil  holds  itself  so  aloof  from  tlie  speeitic  force^  and 
Broo&  it  at  its  own  pleasure^  hastens  to  make  over  to  the  lat- 
all  its  substanoOf  woos  it^  wins  it,  weds  it,  conunits  its  hap- 
and  guidance  unmisgivingly  to  it;  so  that  the  word 
^ature  in  application  to  man  loses  tho  import  il  claims  in 
bfereneo  to  all  other  existence  as  utterly  dominating  the 
-  ■  y,  and  becomes  itself  a  vouchor  of  the 
y.  In  every  form  of  existence  below  tlie 
iman,  the  generic  element  rules,  or  is  absolute,  while  the 
ic  element  is  utterly  servile  or  subservient*  The  generic 
neat  is  everything,  in  otlier  words,  and  the  specific  nothing, 
re  as  an  illustration  of  the  other.  In  man,  on  the  contrary, 
lid  exactly  in  so  far  as  his  human  quality,  which  is  his  moral 
B,  asserts  itself,  the  specific  element  is  everything,  and  tl)6 
race  clement  comparatively  nothing-  This  is  a  marvellous  dif- 
rence,  going  to  tlie  length  of  demonstrating  tliat  human 
ikture  or  moral  existence^  in  place  of  being  a  development  of 
imal  uatiuc  or  physical  existence,  is  in  fact  its  palpable  in- 
^rhion.  Han  is  man  m  tho  most  generic  sense  of  tho  word 
reii,  not  by  virtue  of  lus  evincing  the  highest  animal  quali- 
'tui»,  but  by  virtue  simply  of  his  evincing  the  iutensest  contrast 
:iimal  type  of  existence.  What  is  higliest  in  tho  ani- 
i.t)iy,  ajipctito  or  passion,  is  lowest  in  man.  And  what 
highest,  or  alone  distinctive  in  man,  namely,  spontaneous 
ftjon,  does  not  exist  iu  the  animal,  or  exists  only  in  instinc- 
automatic  form*  In  the  lower  forms  of  existence  the 
fic  principle,  principle  of  individuality,  is  utterly  over- 
[ie  by  that  of  universality ,  and  no  breatti  of  moral  life  con- 
juently  diversifies  tlieir  monotonous  existence.  To  eat  and 
ifp  and  propagate  each  his  various  kind,  is  tlie  law  of  tlioir 
mg;  and  to  attribute  any  selfhood  or  individuality  to  ihcm^ 
n  from  tliose  purely  natural  functions,  is  the  height  of  sea- 
"titoental  folly. 

Man,  on  the  other  bund,  is  all  selfhood  or  iudividnality, 

^iO  Uiai  when  wo  find  his  physical  nature  overbearing  or  eo- 

3g  bis  mond  quality,  we  no  longer  call  him  man^  but  idiot 
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Tlie  idiot  is  a  Terj  good  animal  man;  indeed,  his  phjsical 
vigor,  as  a  general  thing,  exceeds  that  of  average  manhood; 
but  no  one  deems  him  a  man,  because  he  is  destitute  of  the  hu- 
man quality  which  is  moral  force,  force  of  selfhood,  impljring  a 
perfect  fusion  or  marriage  between  the  constitutive  elements 
of  Nature,  individuality  and  universality,  or  self  and  the  neigh- 
bor. No  matter  how  perfect  the  idiot's  animal  quality  may  be, 
the  principle  of  individuality  is  even  more  dormant  in  him 
than  it  is  in  the  animal  proper,  so  that  he  is  incapable  even  of 
obeying  his  own  instincts  or  ministering  to  his  own  physical 
necessities.  While  in  man,  however  puny  or  infirin  hu  ani- 
mal development  may  be,  the  individual  force  is  so  vivacious 
and  free,  so  every  way  equal  and  adequate  to  the  generic  force, 
that  the  latter  instinctively  aspires  to  conciliate  it,  covets  its 
possession,  forsakes  father  and  mother  for  it,  cleaves  to  it  as 
one  flesh  with  itself,  calls  it  wife  and  mother  of  all  that  truly 
lives. 

In  short,  man  is  the  Sabbath  of 'Nature,  because  in  human 
nature  the  specific  force  is  not  only  every  way  equal  to  the 
generic  force,  but  is  indissolubly  married  or  united  with  it,  so 
that  every  man  personally  appropriates  or  makes  his  own,  with-  , 
out  any  misgiving,  whatever  good  or  evil  he  naturally  inherits. 
What  is  so  strong  and  overpowering  in  all  the  lower  forms  of 
existence,  nature,  race-force,  the  communistic  element,  puts 
on  in  man  specific  form,  bcoomcs  swallowed  up  in  fact  and  re* 
produced  in  intensely  personal  or  characteristic  lineaments. 
Hence  our  feeling  of  responsibility,  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  truth  and  falsity,  our  recognition  of  law,  our  hope 
of  reward,  our  fear  of  punishment.  For  if  human  nature  thus 
resumes  or  presents  in  itself  the  unity  and  consummation  of 
all  lower  natures,  it  becomes  at  once  evident,  not  only  that 
man  is  not  a  subject  of  Nature  in  any  such  sense  as  animal 
and  plant  are,  but  also  that  the  very  form  of  his  nature  turns 
it  into  a  mere  basis  for  a  higher  or  spiritual  manhood,  for  an 
inward  individuality  or  character  intensely  opposite  to  his 
natural  one,  being  made  up  of  his  relations  to  infinite  good- 
ness and  truth. 

Tlius  in  man  or  moral  existence  Nature  lets  go  her  hold  upon 
her  nursling,  discharges  him  of  the  long  unconscious  bondage 
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lid  has  been  under  to  her  apijetites  and  passions  as  the  supreme 
law  of  hint  activity,  and  puts  him  under  law  exclusively  to  him- 
i$eir,  that  is,  hands  him  over  to  the  admonition  of  an  inward 
IjiWj  which  is  the  hiw  of  conscience,  the  law  of  our  spintual 
life,     HuQian  nature  —  humanity  as  opposed  to  animality  — 
means  what  all  men  possess  in  common ;  thus  what  disthigtiish- 
cs  roan  as  man,  namely,  selfhood  or  moral  power,  wliich  is  tfie 
power  of  rationally  dutermiuing  his  own    action,     ilnd   this 
moral  power  in  man,  this  natural  selfhood  or  freedom  whicli 
be  enjoy ?t  constituting  him  his  own  arbiter  between  good  and 
otU,  between  true  and  false,  implies,  of  course,  an  inward  law 
or  %ht  telling  him  what  good  and  e\il,  truth  and  falsity,  ro- 
f\  are,  and  so  insuring  all  the  poi^sibilities  of  Ins  spirit- 

li...   ...uiy.     And  this  law  or  light  is  what  we  call  conscience, 

the  law  of  our  immortal  conjunction  with  God,  the  light  which 
illumines  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,  and  without 
which  he  is  spiritually  not  a  man. 

How  absurd,  then,  to  talk  of  man  as  if  he  were  developed  out 
of  lower  natural  forms !  It  is  not  a  wiiit  less  absurd  than  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  the  statue  as  a  development  of  the  marble, 
or  the  picture  as  a  development  of  the  canvas  and  tlie  paint 

V  '  '  henomenal  constitution.  No,  human  naturo 
i^  ,  men t,  but  the  authoritative  arrest,  of  all  lower 
itature^;  and  as  the  autliority  for  such  arrest  plainly  does  not 
dcrire  from  man  himself,  or  inhere  in  tlie  human  coti  "  oiw, 
we  are  not  only  free,  hut  we  feel  ourselves  forced,  i  'ute 
it  to  m  Divine  power  in  our  nature*  And  if  human  nature 
it^alf  can  rightfully  claim  a  Divine  vi  "'  '  ii  and  adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  unreasonablo  t*»  antiei^  r  every  partaker 
of  that  nature,  who  livingly  recognizes  and  reverences  tbo 
d'             'ushrinod  in  it,  an  individual  or  spiritual  expansion 

V  ill  ally  him  in  immortal  intimacy  with  God# 

Wo  ba%*o  now,  as  we  conceive,  fairly  made  out  our  point, 
which  was,  that  it  was  totally  unphilosojihic  to  nV  *  om- 
pa^big  a  fcionco  of  Nature  wiiliout  taking  man  a*.  iig- 

point  ratlicr  than  its  fruit,  and  making  univenial  Nature  fall 
witlsirT  '  '  '  *'u)ut,  his  majestic  unity,  as  the  furnitnre 
uf  a  J  I,  and  not  wtttiouc,  itii  walls.     No  doubt  a 

great  diial  ol*  cxeelient  scientific  drudgery  may  bo  accompliiihud 
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witliout  any  recourse  being  had  to  man.  But  every  attempt  to 
uuiver8alize  Nature,  or  construct  a  purely  scientific  cosmogony, 
must  confess  itself  a  puerile  imitation  of  the  builders  of  Babel, 
and  end  in  a  clashing  of  systems  no  less  fatal  to  true  intelli- 
gence than  that  typical  confusion  of  tongues.  No  one  would 
lightly  question  the  consciously  devout  temper  of  miud  which 
is  likely  to  urge  every  such  attempt ;  but  the  attempt  itself  is 
in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  philosophic  spirit.  For  every  one 
who  pretends  to  argue  from  Nature  directly  up  to  God,  must 
deliberately  leave  out  Man,  ui  whom  alone  the  two  terms  meet 
and  mutually  embrace.  Ho  is  like  an  engineer  who  should 
project  a  bridge  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from  anywhere  to  no- 
where, without  any  intervening  substance  or  middle  ground  of 
contact  in  which  to  shik  his  piles.  The  natural  tlieologian 
who  proposes  to  go  from  Nature  directly  up  to  God,  ignores 
the  while  that,  as  Nature's  descent  from  God  takes  place  only 
through  man,  so  any  subsequent  ascent  to  Him  on  her  pari 
will  be  practicable  only  through  the  same  channel ;  and  hence 
his  labors  always  fail  of  engaging  any  popular  enthusiasm. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  ever  find  himself  so  lack- 
ing in  self-respect  as  not  to  grow  jocund  over  every  cosmology, 
whose  beggarly  necessities  compel  it  to  profane  his  capital  sig- 
nificance in  making  him  the  mere  perfected  tail-piece  of  crea- 
tion, the  all-accomplished  progeny  of  a  long  line  of  illustrioas 
mud-turtles  and  monkeys. 

But  our  si>ace  presses,  and  however  seductive  our  theme,  and 
however  much  we  leave  unsaid,  we  must  at  once  return  to  our 
beginnings,  and  apply  the  light  we  have  gained  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  Faith  and  Science. 

Science  is  doubtless  the  impassioned  enemy  of  the  supei^ 
natural,  whenever  that  word  is  used  to  signify  a  Divine  power 
exerted  in  opposition  to  the  methods  of  Nature.  Tliis  is  the 
popular  theologic  sense  of  the  word,  to  signify  a  Divine  jjower 
exerted,  not  through  Nature,  which  would  be  a  spiritual  power, 
but  upon  Nature  or  from  without,  and  hence  capable  on  oc- 
casion of  arresting  her  processes  and  deranging  her  order. 
Science  does  not  hesitate  devoutly  to  denounce  every  such 
conception  as  puerile  and  fallacious.  For  it  discerns  such  un- 
mistakable marks  of  an  infinite  power  exerted  through  the. 
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bttliods  of  Jfature,  as  needs  make  it  revolt  at  the  notion  of  tho 
irae  power  exerting  iti^eir  at  the  same  time  hi  contradictory 
leltiodfi.     ScicLicc  lias  no  Tocatiou,  of  course,  to  reconstruct  our 
dbtiiig  theologies  and  pliilosophies.     But  slie  has  every  right 
insist  that  these  latter,  in  their  turn,  shall  learn  to  respect 
Br  domain,  in  ceasing  to  affirm  an  outward  interference  with 
lalure^s  order,  of  which  Nature  herself  preserves  no   me- 
loriid«     She  declares  it  to  be  essential  to  her  integrity,  to  her 
istence  even,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  all  the 
(rents  of  History  lie  regarded  as  inherent  in  Nature  and  His- 
|>ry,  and  not  adkerenl  as  imposed   by  some  outrard  power, 
jid  as  self-preservation  is  the  supreme  law,  no  one  can  rea- 
sonably complain  of   Science   making   this  demand.      What, 
icn,  hinders  Faith  conceding  thus  much  to  her? 
Nothing,  we  8U8{>ect,  but  a  lingering  naturalism,  of  which 
I  herself  had  better  everyway  be  rid, —  a  naturalistic  habit 
Hight  which  she  inherits  from  the  past,  and  which  has  no 
!>uger  any  congruity  witli  the  best  life  of  the  world.     It  can- 
H  bo  doubted,  we  think,  that  supernaturatism  as  a  dogma 
iplies  naturalism  as  a  mental  habit  in  those  who  zealously 
Perish  it-     The  dogma  originally  rose  as  a  chock  upon  those 
tic  or  matorinlist  conceptions  of  the  summum  bonum^ 
:iong  to  our  spiritual  or  intellectual  infancy,  and  which, 
^lefl  unchecked,  would  consign  us  to  permanent  disorder  and 
While  our  intellect  is  still  immersed  in  sense,  and  we 
incapable  of  any  living  or  spiritual  approximation  to  tho 
iTine  name,  we  must  oither  soon  outgrow  all  remembrance 
ihtxi  name,  or  else  Ix;  [>  1  to  acknowledge  it  in  a  form 

^vel  to  our  sensuous  pcj\^  .     Our  instinctive  reverence 

ids  us  to  regard  God  as  a  denizen  of  Nature.     It  U  la  fact 
own  I  Ting  want  of  s<  i  Vom  her 

arway  makes  us  cleave  lo  a  Di- 

It  existence  transcending  Nature^  and  capable  of  giving 
abo  eventual  o^tr! cation*     Nature  holds  us  by  our  moral 
lovments,  onr  iUvvUnct  of  froodom   or  j>ersonality,  in  re- 
orselass  bondago  to  hor  will ;  and  unless,  Uicrefore,  some 


9^  without  hope.     She  endows  us  alone  with  selfhood,  or  tho 
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sentiment  of  an  individual  power  and  responsibility  oommeo* 
surate  with  all  the  demands  of  our  identity  with  our  kind,  —  a 
power  and  responsibility  of  self-maintenance  apd  seir-govem- 
ment* co-extensive  with  all  the  exactions  of  our  social  constitu- 
tion ;  and  hence  she  subjects  us  to  an  inward  or  spiritual  dis- 
ease and  blight  which  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  are  all  unconscious  of.  By  an  indomitable  instinct  accord- 
ingly of  our  creative  source,  of  the  creative  infinitude,  we  re- 
sent Nature's  tyranny,  or  insist  upon  the  existence  of  a  power 
superior  to  hers,  and  capable  of  giving  us,  if  not  universal,  at 
least  individual,  redemption  from  her  doom ;  and  religion  ac- 
cordingly assumes  the  form  of  an  affirmation  of  such  existence. 
Now,  manifestly,  there  are  but  two  ways  open  to  religion  of 
postulating  the  Divine  existence,  —  one  characteristic  of  it  in 
its  living  form  of  administration,  the  other  in  its  ritual  form; 
namely,  firsts  as  a  spiritual  power,  giving  an  exclusively  in- 
ward being  to  things,  and  to  that  end  aione  consecrating  their 
outward  form,  or  endowing  them  with  self-consciousness; 
secondly^  as  a  supernatural  power,  operating  upon  Nature 
from  without,  and  moulding  it  to  His  will,  as  we  mould  our 
dependents  to  our  will,  by  motives  addressed  to  their  hopes 
and  fears.  The  former  of  these  conceptions  belongs  obviouslr 
only  to  the  perfected  stature  of  the  mind,  and  is  impossible  to 
us  so  long  as  the  claims  of  a  mere  physical  subsistence  occupy 
and  absorb  the  attention  of  the  race.  The  second  conception 
accordingly  is  the  inevitable  one ;  so  that  religion  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  mental  development  never  means  the  ascription 
of  properly  spiritual  attributes  to  God,  but,  at  most,  of  super- 
natural ones.  Having,  then,  this  legitimate  root  in  our  men* 
tal  necessities,  the  dogma  of  supernaturalism,  as  a  sufficing 
theory  of  creation,  will  remain  valid  and  unquestionable  only 
so  long  as  the  demand  for  it  keeps  up ;  only  so  long,  that  is  to 
say,  as  the  mind  is  contentedly  naturalistic.  Whenever  tlie 
disease  abates  which  the  dogma  is  intended  to  keep  within 
bounds,  the  dogma  itself  will  decline  or  fall  into  disuse,  and 
not  before.  As  soon  as  our  mental  conceptions  from  sensual 
become  rational  and  spiritual,  we  shall  unlearn  our  supersti- 
tious regard  for  Nature ;  and  unlearning  that,  we  sliall  discern 
God*H  literally  creative  presence  and  power  in  all  the  life  of 
our  senses,  no  less  than  in  that  of  our  souls. 
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But  tho  mind  is  uo  longer  contentedly  naturalistic.  Science 
18  tlie  irrefragable  evidence  of  tho  fact ;  for  it  h  doing  its 
[IS  lic$t  all  the  while  to  spiritualize  Nnttire,  or  dis- 
lie  miud  of  its  chronic  naturalism,  by  resolving  all 
listencQ  id  to  a  mode  of  motion,  that  ir,  converting  it  from  a 
^.A  purely  functional  quantity »  Naturalism  is  the  men- 
it  in  wliich  sense  governs  reason,  and  we  infer,  not  as 
spiritual  man  does,  from  within  to  without,  or  from  reality 
1  mce,  but  contrariwis^e,  from  appearance  to  i-eality,  or 
10  within ;  and  so  conclude  that  everything  resilly  is 
-as  Quite  as  it  seems.  We  may  say  that  naturalism  consists  in 
ir  conceiving  of  being  as  essentially  finite  and  unrelated; 
to  the  spiritual  understanding  it  is  essentially  infinite 
and  one.  Now  Science,  or  our  rational  development,  bridges 
over  t'     ■  '  '     \veen  these  opposite  states  of  intelligence* 

It  fu[  ition  between  the  sensuous  and  the  spir* 

itual  judgments  of  the  mind,  by  showing  us  tlie  ratio  or  rela- 
'     h  binds  every  form  of  existence  t<f  every  other, 
,  denies  tho  judgment  of  sense,  which  declares  all 
oxbtence  to  be  fixed  or  absohite,  by  proving  everything  fluid 
'  rive  to  everything  else ;  or,  wliat  is  the  same  tiling,  by 
I  j^^  universal  Nature  from  a  finite  to  an  indefinite  quan- 
Uty,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  an   ultimate  recognition 
infinite  and  finite,  God  and  man,  creator  and  creature,  as 
bdl.s»ohibly  one.     It  is  an  inaj>preciable  service  whioh  Science 
h  thus  rendering  to  Faith  itself,  if  Faith  itself  were  only  cog- 
imni  of  the  boon,  and  did  not  dispose  itself  rather  to  deny 
id  deride  its  reality.    But  tho  real  or  hving  Faith  of  the  world 
Is  scarcely  compromised  by  tliis  infidelity  on  tho   part  of  its 
icial   represeiitativea.     However  persistently  the   defenders 
our  %*arioU5  ritual  systeujs  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tbe  voice 
of  Science,  the  common  people  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  hopes  it  inspires,  but  on  the  contrary  gladly  li:^ten  to  it* 
ThL»y  at  lu^a^t  are  no  longer  contentedly  naturalistic,  but  are 
reverently  striving  to  trace  out  and  acknowledge  the  footitte|is 
of  Deity  in  CTory  most  familiar  field   of  our  secular  cxpc* 
rienc*!* 

Th«*  cliarac^^ri.Ntic  jih«'nomenon  of  the  era  in  whicli  we  live 
b  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  social  cou^^cience,  is  the  en- 
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hanced  and  indeed  irresistible  might  accruing  to  the  sentiiiient 
of  human  society,  fellowship,  equality.  The  sentiment  pre- 
supposes an  augmented  sense  of  our  proper  or  spiritual  indi- 
viduality on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  common  or  natural 
identity  on  the  other ;  and  is  itself  the  perfect  reconciliation 
or  marriage  of  these  hitherto  warring  elements.  This  social 
consciousness,  it  is  important  to  observe,  is  no  mere  intellect- 
ual inspiration  by  any  means  confined  to  a  few  advanced 
thinkers  here  and  there,  but  a  living  instinct  of  the  popalar 
lieart.  It  is  an  outbirth  of  the  advancing  spiritual  life  of  the 
world,  and  demands,  therefore,  a  living  Faith  and  a  living  Sci* 
ence  to  do  it  justice.  Our  present  Faitli  and  Science  have  to 
do,  not  with  the  life,  but  the  memory.  The  one  is  fast  anchored 
in  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  Di- 
vine spirit  which  animates  that  letter.  The  other  is  fast 
anchored  in  the  facts  of  knowledge  or  observation,  and  is  in- 
different to  the  human  truth  which  alone  sanctifies  and  illu- 
mines those^  facts.  Neither  of  these,  consequently,  famishes 
an  adequate  vehicle  to  God's  living  or  spiritual  commerce 
with  the  soul.  They  are  neither  of  them  life,  but  only  a  pre- 
paratory discipline  or  education  for  it ;  so  that  when  life  itself 
appears  they  disappear,  to  be  reproduced  in  superior  vital  form. 
It  much  behooves  our  existing  Faith  and  Science,  accordinglyi 
to  unlearn  their  idle  jargoning,  and  betak^  themselves  hand  in 
hand  to  the  new  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  upspringing  from 
the  truth  of  our  associated  destiny.  The  intellect  most  other- 
wise altogether  disown  them  in  the  interest  of  a  Faith  and 
Science  which  shall  have  no  longer  any  time  for  mutual  re- 
crimination and  slaughter,  but  shall  be  livingly  and  lovingly 
blent  in  the  promotion  of  all  order,  peace,  and  innocence  in 
every  field  of  human  action. 

A  living  Faith  and  a  living  Science  are  of  course  impossible 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  view  Nature  in  the  light  shed  upon 
it  by  our  prevalent  devout  and  rationalistic  habits  of  thought* 

*  According  to  oar  cnrrcnt  theologj  we  become  cofrnixable  to  Qod  onlj  in  lo 
far  u  we  become  dischari^,  practicallj.  of  onr  nataral  identity,  or  what  tieii  nt  to 
other  men.  According  to  oar^im mature  science  we  become  cogniuihle  to  God  only 
in  so  far  as  we  become  dischar^rcd  of  onr  spiritnal  indiridoality,  or  what  differenoea 
IIS  from  oar  Iciod.    Either  of  these  pretensiooi,  it  hardly  neodi  to  be  mM,  it  piv- 
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Nutnre  is  in  truth  a  purely  logical  quantity,  having  no  raison 
iTHrt  beyond  the  necefsities  of  our  rational  subjectivity.  Tlio 
rtmston  why  we  spiritually  attrihute  ourselves  to  her,  or  regard 
licr  a8  having  an  absolute  objectivity,  is  that  we  are  without 
any  living  appreheui^ion  as  yet  of  creative  order,  aud  arc  con- 
sequently unprepared  to  see  in  the  various  realms  of  sense, 
£o  overpowering  to  our  untutored  imagination,  a  purely 
subjfeetive  imagery  and  correspondence  of  the  spiritual  crea- 
tioDt  a  mere  mute  revelation  of  our  objective  or  spiritual  rela- 
tions with  God.  If  wc  could  only  know  the  highest  truth 
intuitively,  or  without  the  mediation  of  a  scientific  experience, 
of  course  wc  should  need  no  revelation  upon  the  subject,  any 
more  than  a  ship  requires  a  purchase  upon  the  land  to  warp  it 
out  of  its  harbor,  when  the  wind  is  fairly  filling  its  sails.  lu 
that  casoj  indeed,  we  should  be  spiritual  animals,  not  men, 
realizing  our  spiritual  destiny  as  the  animal  realizes  natural 
existence;  that  is,  without  a  fibre  of  personal  concurrence  or 
privity  on  our  part.  But  the  thing  is  impossible.  Our  intel- 
laot  is  of  necessity  for  a  long  time  in  abject  bondage  to  the 
senses  ;  that  is,  takes  for  granted  some  noumenal  reaUty  called 
Naluro,  and  answerable  to  the  various  phenomena  our  senses 
enfold ;  and  hence  it  remains  closed  to  the  entrance  of  a  spirit- 
ual idea-  The  foetus  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  moral  force 
—  forco  of  selfliood  —  which  shall  yet  emancipate  it  from  the 
maternal  bosom,  and  endow  it  with  the  freedom  of  a  new 
world-  Instincts — prophecies  —  of  the  coming  event  an- 
Qoaoce  themselves  in  tlio  restlessness  it  often  betrays  under 
^^  maternal  bonds ;  hut  it  is  the  mother  alone  who  is  con- 
^|p2*^^  ^f  tliem.  It  is  the  mere  unconscious  swelling  of  the 
bad  preparatory  to  ita  blossoming, — ^tho  inflorescence  neces- 
sary to  its  subsequent  efflorescence,  —  and  awakens  no  sensi- 
hiltty  in  the  subject.  So  we,  wlule  our  intellect  is  whoUy  ub- 
spiritualized,  or  still  in  abeyance  to  sense,  have  no  adequate 


poKBtpattt  tttiTrnr ;  urtt!  ihri  Vtd^h  and  f^anec  of  the  future  iffsonjingjj  wUl  totlil 
itpoa  luth  A  ^odoi  of  t?  hywr  tb«  Ditioo 

namo  nl'Xr  '  i  of  tmr  ti »  >t  dioM  of  om" 
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approhension,  nor  any  shrewd  suspicion  even,  of  the  great 
social  destiny  to  which  we  are  proTidentially  hastening,  and 
which  will  eventually  elevate  us  out  of  Nature's  thraldom,  bj 
showing  her  to  be  at  bottom  our  own  unlimited  servant.  And 
all  those  fitful  involuntary  motions  and  signs  by  which  mean- 
while the  truth  solicits  our  philosophic  recognition,  motionfl 
and  signs  of  dfsease,  of  vice  and  crime,  of  what  we  call  mis- 
fortune even,  make  no  impression  upon  our  properly  spiritual 
consciousness,  but  at  most  leave  our  moral  sensibilities  wound- 
ed and  bleeding.  We  have  no  idea  that  such  things  have  a 
unitary  universal  root,  and  hence  we  never  dream  of  anything 
but  the  most  partial  and  egotistic  extrication  from  them. 
While  this  puerile  and  yet  conceited  state  of  the  intellect  lasts, 
Nature  operates  as  a  complete  superstition  upon  tiie  imagina- 
tion, spiritually  alienating  us  from  God,  and  dwarfing  our 
recognition  of  him  to  the  dimensions,  at  most,  of  some  lit- 
eral symbols  of  his  creative  name.  But  these  literal  symbds 
themselves  are  only  so  many  ultimate  forms  or  expressions  of 
tlie  great  unconscious  personality  of  the  race,  providentially 
projected  athwart  our  historic  pathway  with  a  view  to  educate 
the  individual  consciousness  into  harmony  with  universal  prin- 
ciples, by  stimulating  and  fixing  its  reverent  worship.  And 
tliey  are  consequently  sure  sooner  or  later,  that  is,  after 
they  shall  have  been  sufficiently  coerced  and  solicited,  to 
collapse,  and  in  so  doing  reveal  to  our  very  senses  the  ineffa- 
ble Divine-and-Human  substance  with  which  this  stupendous 
fiction  called  Nature  has  been  all  along  spiritually  charged. 

Revelation,  —  the  gradual  induction  of  the  created  intelli- 
gence into  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  existence,  —  such,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  is  the  only  sufficing  explication  of  the 
mystery  and  function  of  Nature.  Wo  are  born,  of  course,  in 
the  densest  ignorance  and  imbecility  with  respect  to  spiritual 
things,  and  owe  our  entire  education  to  the  majestic  forma  of 
truth  garnered  up  in  the  experience  of  the  race,  and  thence 
handed  down  to  our  reverent  homage.  Nature  and  history 
are  obviously  the  only  avenues  of  such  experience.  Tliey 
alone  reveal  to  man  all  that  he  can  ever  know  of  spirituid 
things  prior  to  a  living  experience  of  them ;  and  thb  knowl- 
edge at  its  highest  is  not  life,  but  only  the  rude  earth  or  mould. 
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out  of  which  life  is  eveatually  to  flower.    Nature  accordingly 
not  the  least  riglit  to  control  our  thought,  but  only  to  aid 
serve  it ;  just  as  the  boat  does  not  controU  bat  only  aids  or 
rres  the  voyager,  whom  it  brings  to  his  destined  haven.     Wo 
no  doubt,  infer  from  tlie  lower  to  the  higher,  but  have 
;ht  to  conclude^  under  penalty  of  eventually  closing  tho 
iind  against  spiritual  verities.     At  bc8t,  Nature  is  but  a  sub- 
tive  C'  0  of  etenial  Truth,  as  realized  by  our 

firm  uh  oJ  if,  therefore,  we  mistake  her  for  the 

objective  Truth  itself,  as  it  exists  to  the  Divine  mind,  we  are 
'mger  of  shutting  ourselves  up  spiritually  in  impenetrable 
i.  The  law  of  a  rigid  correspondence  between  natural 
and  spiritual  things  is  the  only  sane  instrument  of  philosophio 
tt  ■  The  relation  between  Spirit  and  Nature  b  not  one 
vi  uity,  but  of  the  strictest  correspondence,  like  that  be- 

tveen  a  cause  and  its  efTect,  or  between  a  man's  face  and  tho 
image  of  that  face  in  a  glass;  and  palpably,  therefore,  the 
only  witness  we  can  expect,  or  indeed  allow,  from  Nature  to 
Spirit  is  a  reflex,  not  a  direct  one.  Nature  answers  to  Spirit 
Mtt  body  to  soul,  not  as  being  a  prolongation  of  it^  but  only  itn 
^HHio  or  repercussion,  whereby  whati*oever  is  spiritually  high* 
I  mi  becomes  naturally  lowest,  and  what  is  spiritually  lowest  10 
L^resented  as  naturally  highest.  It  is  a  subtle,  not  a  frank 
^^ptneKs,  telling  the  truth  fully,  but  telling  it  after  its  own  man- 
ner or  law  of  inversion,  whereby  whatsoever  is  good  and 
lovely  in  tlie  original  becomes  evil  and  unlovely  in  tlie  copy ; 
that  so  the  reciprocal  integrity  of  the  factors  may  be  secure, 
Bevelation,  viewed  strictly,  is  a  veiling  over  or  obfcuratiou 
the  essential  Divine  Truth,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to 
needs  of  our  nascent  intelligence*  You  would  not  uncover 
Ibe  eyes  of  a  new-born  babe  to  the  light  of  the  mid-day  8un« 
It  would  lie  wanton  cruelty  to  do  so.  But  the  eyes  of  our 
dawning  ^spirituality  are  equally  sensitive  to  the  direct  rays  of 
sun  of  truth.  They  would  shrivel  like  a  scroll  m  a  ftumace 
to  tla  unclouded  splendor,  and  absolutely  extel, 
n5»  tliat  It  come  tem]iered  or  diminished  Co  our  recog- 
u  tlirough  this  dense  mask  of  fallacious  natural  appear* 
cc, 
liave, 
Tou  CL  —  M.  209«  25 


*•  may  negatudg  induct  ua  i^^to  its  knowledge*    Wd 
a,  no  right  to  look  upon  Nature  as  a  dlroci  mani- 
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fostation  of  Divine  Truth,  which  would  be  intolerable,  but 
only  as  a  mystical  correspondence  or  revelation  of  it  in  accom- 
modation to  the  needs  of  our  sensuous  understanding.  It  is 
not  truth  absolutely,  but  truth  as  it  descends  to  creative  mani- 
festation, or  submits  to  the  coercion  and  imprisonment  of  the 
created  consciousness.  It  is  the  truth  shorn  of  its  eternal 
lustre,  dimmed  to  the  needs  of  our  phenomenal  or  passing 
subjectivity,  taking  upon  it  the  burden  of  our  sins  and  infirm- 
ities, consenting  to  appear  in  all  points  such  as  we  are,  that 
we,  through  its  unparalleled  humiliation  unto  death,  may  be- 
come exalted  into  the  participation  of  its  life.  In  short,  it  is 
a  mirror,  not  of  the  direct  creative  effulgence,  but  only  of 
that  effulgence  as  necessarily  clouded,  distorted,  and  refracted 
through  the  medium  of  our  dense  carnality. 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds,  then,  that  the  good  we  derive 
from  Nature  is  not  positive  or  final,  but  simply  educative  or 
provisional.  She  constitutes  us  provisionally  to  our  own  per- 
ception by  giving  us  seeming  existence,  quasi  selfhood,  and  so 
renders  us  inwardly  practicable  to  the  Divine  manipulation. 
But  she  confers  no  jot  of  true  being  upon  us.  She  furnishes 
us  the  needful  sphere  of  identity,  —  the  solid  ground  of  con- 
sciousness,—  whereupon  we  forever  separate  ourselves  from 
the  infinite,  in  assigning  ourselves  finite  proportions.  But  she 
gives  us  no  most  transient  breath  of  spiritual  life  or  individu- 
ality. She  is  indeed  as  utterly  involved  in  us  as  substance  is 
involved  in  form,  body  in  soul,  seeming  in  being ;  so  confer- 
ring upon  us  that  fixed  or  conscious  subjectivity  which  forever 
projects  or  morally  alienates  us  from  God,  only  that  we  may 
thereby  become  spiritually  conjoined  with  him,  —  that  domes- 
tic or  private  selfhood,  that  home  sanctity,  which  in  actual  or 
moral  regards  disjoins  us  with  our  kind,  only  that  we  may  be- 
come in  all  real  or  social  regards  united  with  it.  She  is  thus, 
as  we  have  said*  before,  neither  creative  nor  created,  neither 
properly  Divine  nor  properly  human  ;  but  all  simply  an  indef- 
inite neutral  quantity,  whose  use  is  to  insure  us  the  amplest 
objective  conjunction  with  God  and  our  fellows,  by  first  of  all 
avouching  our  amplest  subjective  inequality  or  difference  both 
with  him  and  with  them. 
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S.  Thirtif  Years'  Jlcw :  or  a  Khtory  of  the  Working-  of  the 
American  Government  for  Thirty  Year s^  from  1B20  to  1850; 
chieflf/  taken  from  the  Cong-ress  Debates^  the  Private  Papers 
of  Oeneral  Jackson,  and  the  Speeches  of  ex- Senator  Benton^ 
with  his  actual  View  of  Men  and  Affairs.  With  Historical 
Notes  ami  lilustrations^  and  some  Notices  of  eminent  de^ 
ceased  Cotemporaries.  By  a  Senator  of  Thirty  Years.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     ISTS,     2  vols.     8vo, 

8.  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  By  James  Parton.  New  York  : 
Mason  Brothers.     1860,     3  vols.     8vo. 

4-  Retrospect  of  NorHiern  Travel.  By  HAfmiETT  Mahttneau, 
New  York  :  Harper  Brothers.     1858.     2  vols.  12ino. 

TaERE  were  two  ways  of  getting  to  South  Carolina  in  Colonial 
tinier.  The  first  immigrants,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  capi- 
talt  landed  at  Charleston,  and,  settling  in  the  fertile  low  coun- 
try along  the  coast,  became  prosperous  planters  of  rice,  indigo, 
and  corn,  before  a  single  white  inhabitant  liad  found  his  way  to 
more  Falubrions  upper  country  in  the  western  part  of  the 
mce.  The  settlers  of  the  upper  country  were  plain,  poorer 
people,  who  landed  at  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  travelled 
southward  along  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  inviting 
laUtslands  of  the  Carolinas.  In  the  lower  country,  the  estates 
were  large,  the  slaves  numerous,  the  white  inhabitants  few,  idle, 
n    *         *  The  upper  country  was  peopled  by  a  sturdier 

:  ^    -sessed  farms  of  moderate  extent,  hewn  out  of  the 

wildonie«a  by  their  own  strong  arms,  and  tilled  by  themselves 
"     *        -  <»f  few  slaves.      Between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
.'  was  a  waste  region  of  sandy  hilb  and  rocky  ac- 
cliviues,  uninhahited^  almot<t  utiinhabitabte,   which  rendered 
f     '  *  .-»nt;  of  one  Province  separate  oomnr-     •-      scarcely 

*  '  another*     Down  almost  to  the  K  ■   of  the 

nary  war,  the  farmers  of  the  upper  country  were  not 
tA?d  in  the  Legislature  of  Srnith  Carolina,  thougb  they 
it  as  numerous  as  tljc  planters  of  tbo  lower  country. 
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Between  the  people  of  the  two  sectious  there  was  litUe  unity  oC 
feeling.  The  lordly  planters  of  the  lower  country  regarded 
their  Western  fellow-citizens  as  proTincial  or  plebeian ;  the 
farmers  of  the  upper  country  had  some  contempt  for  the  plant- 
ers as  effeminate,  aristocratic,  and  Tory.  The  Bevolution 
abased  the  pride,  lessened  the  wealth,  and  improved  the  poli- 
tics of  the  planters ;  a  revised  Constitution,  in  1790,  gave  pre- 
ponderance to  the  up-country  farmers  in  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature  ;  and  thenceforth  South  CaroUna  was  a  suffi- 
ciently homogeneous  commonwealth. 

Looking  merely  to  the  public  career  of  Calhoun,  the  special 
pleader  of  the  Southern  aristocracy,  we  should  expect  to  find 
him  born  and  reared  among  the  planters  of  the  low  country. 
The  Calhouns,  on  the  contrary,  were  up-country  people, — 
farmers,  Whigs,  Presbyterians,  men  of  moderate  means,  who 
wielded  the  axe  and  held  the  plough  with  their  own  hands,  un- 
til enabled  to  buy  a  few  "  new  negroes,"  cheap  and  savage  ; 
called  new,  because  fresh  from  Africa.  A  family  party  of  them 
(parents,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter)  emigrated  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  early  in  the  last  century,  and  settled  first  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  then  removed  to  Western  Virginia ;  whence  the  de- 
feat of  Braddock,  in  1755,  drove  them  southward,  and  they 
found  a  permanent  abode  in  the  extreme  west  of  South  Caro- 
lina, then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Of  those  four  sons,  Pat- 
rick Calhoun,  the  father  of  the  NuUifier,  was  the  youngest.  He 
was  six  years  old  wlien  the  family  left  Ireland  ;  twenty-nine, 
when  they  planted  the  *'  Calhoun  Settlement "  in  Abbeville 
District,  South  Carolina. 

Patrick  Calhoun  was  a  strong-headed,  wrong-headed,  very 
brave,  honest,  ignorant  man.  His  whole  life,  almost,  was  a 
battle.  When  the  Calhouns  had  been  but  five  years  in  tlieir 
forest  home,  the  Cherokces  attacked  the  settlement,  destroyed 
it  utterly,  killed  one  half  the  men,  and  drove  the  rest  to  tlie 
lower  country  ;  whence  they  dared  not  return  till  the  peace  of 
17C3.  Patrick  Calhoun  was  elected  to  command  the  mounted 
rangers  raised  to  protect  Uie  frontiers,  a  duty  most  heroically 
performed  by  him.  After  the  peace,  the  settlement  enjoyed 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  tranquillity,  during  which  Patrick 
Calhoiyi  was  married  to  Martha  Caldwell,  a  native  of  yirginia. 
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l>ut  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant  During 
tills  peaceful  intenral,  all  the  family  prospered  with  the  settle- 
ment which  bore  its  name  ;  and  Patrick,  who  in  his  childhood 
had  only  learned  to  read  and  write,  availed  himself  of  such 
leisure  as  he  had  to  uicroase  his  knowledji^e.  Besides  reading 
the  lK)oks  within  his  reach,  which  were  few,  he  learned  to  sur- 
vey land,  and  pmctised  that  vocation  to  advantage.  He  w*as 
especially  fond  of  reading  history  to  gather  new  proofs  of  the 
soundness  of  bis  jK>litical  opinions,  which  were  Whig  to  the  ut- 
termost. Tl»c  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  in  upon  the  settle- 
ment, at  length,  and  made  deadly  havoc  there ;  for  it  was 
warred  upon  by  three  foes  at  once,  —  the  British,  the  Tories, 
and  the  Cherokees.  The  Tories  murdered  in  cold  blood  a 
brother  of  Patrick  Calhoun's  wife.  Another  of  her  brothers 
fell  at  Cowfiens  under  thirty  sabre-wounds.  Another  was  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  remained  for  nine  months  in  close  confine- 
ment at  one  of  the  British  Andersonvilles  of  that  day.  Patrick 
Calhoun,  in  many  a  desperal^e  encounter  with  the  Indians,  dis- 
played nngular  coolness,  courage,  adroitness,  and  tenacity.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  tlurteen  of  his  neighbors  and  him- 
eelf  maintained  a  forest  Gglit  for  several  hours  with  a  force  of 
Cherokees  ten  times  their  number,  When  seven  of  the  white 
men  had  faU*jn,  the  rest  made  their  escajie*  Returning  three 
days  after  to  bury  their  dead,  they  found  tipou  the  field  the 
bodies  of  twenty-three  Indian  warriors*  At  another  time,  as 
hfa  8011  used  to  relate,  he  had  a  very  long  combat  with  a  chief 
noted  for  the  certainty  of  his  aim,^ — ^the  Indian  bohiud  a  tree, 
the  white  man  behind  a  fallen  log.  Four  times  the  wily  Cal- 
houn drew  tlie  Indian's  6re  by  elevating  his  hat  upon  hi;f?  ram- 
rod.  The  cinef,  at  last,  could  not  refrain  from  looking  to  seo 
the  effect  of  his  shot ;  when  oue  of  his  shoulders  was  .slightly 
cxpot»od*  On  the  instant,  tlio  white  man's  rifle  sent  a  ball 
through  it ;  the  chief  flod  into  the  forest,  and  Patrick  Calhoun 
lx»re  off  as  a  trophy  of  the  fight  bis  own  hat  pierced  with  four 
Imllftte. 

TbiB  Patrick  Calhoun  illustrates  well  the  North-of4reland 
ehmin^tnr;  one  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  possensiou  of  wUt 
&\  >nod  to  intellect.      Hence  a  man  of  this  race  fro- 

qu*„.*j  >4«pe&rti  to  striking  advantage  in  scenes  which  demand 
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chiefly  an  exercise  of  will ;  while  in  other  spheres,  which  make 
larger  demands  upon  the  understanding,  the  same  man  maj 
be  simply  mischievous.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  at  New  Orleans  was  glorious ;  at  Washington, 
almost  wholly  pernicious.  For  these  Scotch-Irishmen,  though 
they  are  usually  very  honest  men,  and  often  right  in  their  opin- 
ions, are  an  uninstructable  race,  who  stick  to  a  pr^udice  as 
tenaciously  as  to  a  principle,  and  really  suppose  they  are  bat- 
tling for  right  and  truth,  when  they  are  only  wreaking  a  pri- 
vate vengeance  or  aiming  at  a  personal  advantage.  Patrick 
Calhoun  was  the  most  radical  of  Democrats  ;  one  of  your  de»- 
pisers  of  conventionality  ;  an  enemy  of  lawyers,  thinking  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  competent  to  decide  what  is  right 
without  their  aid  ;  a  particular  opponent  of  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  low-country  aristocrats.  When  the  up-country 
people  began  to  claim  a  voice  in  the  government,  long  since  due 
to  their  numbers,  the  planters,  of  course,  opposed  their  demand. 
To  establish  their  right  to  vote,  Patrick  Calhoun  and  a  party 
of  his  neighbors,  arpied  with  rifles,  marched  across  the  State  to 
within  twenty-three  miles  of  Charleston,  and  there  votod  in 
defiance  of  the  plantation  lords.  Events  like  this  led  to  the 
admission  of  members  from  the  up-country;  and  Patrick  Cal- 
houn was  the  first  to  represent  that  section  in  the  FiCgislature. 
It  was  entirely  characteristic  of  him  to  voto  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  on  the  ground  that  it  author- 
ized other  people  to  tax  Carolinians ;  which  he  said  was  taxa- 
ation  without  representation.  Tliat  was  just  like  a  narrow, 
cranky,  opinionativc,  unmanageable  Calhoun. 

Devoid  of  imagination  and  of  humor,  a  hard-headed,  eager 
politician,  he  brought  up  his  boy  upon  politics.  Tliis  was  sorry 
nourishment  for  a  child's  mind,  but  he  had  little  else  to  give 
him.  Gambling,  hunting,  whiskey,  and  politics  wore  all  there 
was  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in  a  Southern  back  settle- 
ment ;  and  the  best  men  naturally  threw  themselves  upon  poli- 
tics. Calhoun  told  Miss  Martincau  that  he  could  remember 
standing  between  his  father's  knees,  when  ho  was  only  five 
years  old,  and  listening  to  political  conversation.  He  told  Duff 
Green  that  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  hearing  his  father 
say,  when  he  was  only  nine,  that  that  government  b  best  which 
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allows  to  each  individual  tlie  largest  libertj  compatible  with 
order  and  trauquillitj,  and  that  improvements  in  poliiifal  sci- 
enco  consist  iu  throwing  off  needless  roistraints,  U  was  a 
strange  child  that  could  remember  such  a  remark*  As  Patrk:k 
nlhoun  died  in  1795,  when  his  son  was  thirteen  years  old,  the 
must  Uave  been  very  young  when  be  heard  it,  even  if  h© 
were  mlis^tiiken  as  to  the  time.  Whether  Patrick  Calhoun  ever 
cached  upiin  the  subject  of  slavery  in  his  conversations  with 
liUlren,  i&  not  rej>ortod.  We  uuly  know  that,  late  In  tho 
of  Mr.  Callioun»  he  used  to  be  taunted  by  his  oppo- 
iu  Suuih  Caroiiua  with  having  otice  held  that  slavery  was 
and  jusliriubic  only  so  far  as  it  was  preparatory  to  free- 
He  was  accused  of  haviiig  committed  the  crime  of  say- 
M  a  public  s|>eech,  tliat  slavery  was  like  the  '' scaffold ing" 
edilice,  which,  after  having  served  its  temporary  purpose. 
Id  bo  taken  down,  of  course.  We  presume  he  said  this; 
»e  cf  "  -"in  his  later  speeches  is  fluily  contradicted  in 
\  of  li-  t'  public  life.     Patrick  Callioun  was  a  man  to 

^ve  a  rea^sou  for  everytlung.  He  was  an  habitual  theorizer  and 
gcnoralizer^  wilbout  possessing  a  hundredth  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge re4ui:>ito  for  safe  generalization*  It  is  very  probable  that 
lliii  apology  for  slavery  was  part  of  bis  sou's  slender  iuber- 
aoe. 
IU  Caldwell  Calhouu  —  born  in  1782,  the  youngest  but 
|ici  in  a  family  of  five  children  —  was  eighteen  years  old  before 
had  a  tliouglit  of  being  anything  but  a  farmer.  His  father 
been  dead  live  years.  His  only  sister  was  married  to  that 
IS  Mr.  Wuddell,  clergyman  and  schoolmaster,  whose  acad- 
in  KortJi  CaroUna  was  for  so  many  years  a  great  light  in  a 
dark  place.  One  of  his  brothers  was  a  clerk  In  a  mercantilo 
hoaso  at  Charleston  ;  another  was  settled  on  a  farm  near  by ; 
mnoiber  was  »till  a  boy.  His  mother  lived  upon  the  paternal 
farm ;  and  with  hef  lived  her  sou  Johu,  who  ploughed,  huntcd| 
fiabed,  aud  rode,  in  the  manner  of  the  farmers'  sons  in  that 
ootmtry*  At  eighteen  he  could  read^  write,  and  cipher;  he 
had  raad  Rolliu,  Koliertsou,  Voltairo*s  Charles  XIL.  Broim'a 
Biiiiys,  Captain  Cook,  and  parts  of  Locke.     Tlib,  n  to 

Ilia  own  account,  was  tbo  sum  of  hts  knowledge,  l...  ,^  luat 
ho  had  fully  imbibed  his  father'&t  decided  republican  opinioas* 
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He  shared  to  some  degree  his  father's  prejudice,  and  the  gen* 
eral  prejudice  of  the  upper  country,  against  lawyers ;  although 
a  cousin,  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  had  risen  high  in  that  profes- 
sion, had  long  served  in  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  about  to  be  elected  United  States  Senator  on  tlie  Jefieno- 
nian  side.  As  late  as  May,  1800,  when  he  was  past  eighteen, 
preference  and  necessity  appeared  to  fix  him  in  the  vocation  of 
farmer.  The  family  had  never  been  rich.  Indeed,  the  great 
NuUifier  himself  was  a  comparatively  poor  man  all  his  life,  the 
number  of  his  slaves  never  much  exceeding  thirty ;  which  ii 
equivalent  to  a  working  force  of  fifteen  hands  or  less. 

In  May,  1800,  Calhoun's  elder  brother  came  home  fitnn 
Charleston  to  spend  the  summer,  bringing  with  him  his  dtf 
notions.  He  awoke  the  dormant  ambition  of  the  youth,  urged 
him  to  go  to  school  and  become  a  professional  man.  But  how 
could  he  leave  his  mother  alone  on  the  farm  ?  and  how  could 
the  money  be  raised  to  pay  for  a  seven  years'  education  ?  His 
mother  and  his  brother  conferred  upon  these  points,  and  satis- 
fied him  upon  both  ;  and  in  June,  1800,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  academy  of  his  brother-in-law,  Waddell,  which  was  then  in 
Columbia  County,  Georgia,  fifty  miles  from  the  home  of  the 
Calhouns.  In  two  years  and  a  quarter  from  the  day  he  first 
opened  a  Latin  grammar,  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Yale 
College.  This  was  quick  work.  Teachers,  however,  are  aware 
that  late  l>eginncrs,  who  have  spent  their  boyhood  in  growings 
often  stride  past  students  who  have  passed  theirs  in  stunting 
the  growth  of  mind  and  body  at  school.  Calhoun,  late  in  Ufe, 
often  spoke  of  the  immense  advantage  which  Southern  boys 
had  over  Northern  in  not  going  so  early  to  school,  and  being 
so  much  on  horseback  and  out  of  doors.  He  said  one  day, 
about  the  year  1845  :  "  At  the  North  you  overvalue  intellect ; 
at  the  South  we  rely  upon  character ;  and  if  ever  there  should 
be  a  collision  that  shall  test  the  strength  of  the  two  sections, 
you  will  find  that  character  is  stronger  than  intellect,  and  will 
carry  the  day."     The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

Timothy  Dwight,  Calvinist  and  Federalist,  was  President  of 
Yale  College 'during  Calhoun's  residence  there,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Democrat  and  frecthuiker,  was  President  of  Urn 
United  States.    Yale  was  a  stronghold  of  Federaliam.    A 
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brother  of  the  President  of  the  College,  in  his  Poiirth  orJulf 
nrruinri  dcUverod  at  New  Haven  four  months  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Jefferson  and  Burr,  announced  to  the  students  and 
cittzeR&,  that  "  the  great  object  **  of  those  gentlemen  and  their 
hercnts  was  "  to  destroy  every  trace  of  civilization  in  the 
rid,  and  to  force  mankind  back  into  a  savage  state/'  He 
also  used  the  following  language  :  **  We  have  now  reached  the 
ci  lation  of  democratic  blessedness.     We  have  a  country 

g         :.  1  by  blockheads  and  knaves;  the  tics  of  marriage,  with 
dl  its  felicities,  are  severed  and  destroyed ;   our  wives  and 
daughters  are  thrown  into  the  stews;  our  cliildren  are  cast 
to  the  world  from  the  breast  forgotten  ;  fdial  piety  is  extin- 
ished ;  and  our  surnames,  the  only  mark  of  distinction  among 
kmilies,  are  abolished.     Can  the  imagination  paiut  anything 
more  dreadful  this  side  heU  ?'*     These  reniarkalile  statements, 
BO  far  from  surprising  the  virtuous  people  of  New  Uaven,  were 
pled  by  them,  it  appears,  as  facts,  and  published  with  gen- 
approval.     From  what  we  know  of  Presidcfit  Dwight,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  would  regard  liis  brother's  oration  as  a 
pardonable  flight  of  hyperbole,  based  on  truth.     He  waa  a  Fed* 
eraliat  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Transferred  to  a  scene  where  such  opinions  prevailed,  it  cost 

Clhe  young  republican  no  great  exertion  either  of  his  intclleet 
Bl'  his  firmness  or  his  family  pride  to  hold  his  ground.  Of  all 
known  men,  he  had  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  Lnfiilli- 
Ulity  of  his  own  mind.  He  used  to  relate,  that  in  the  Senior 
l^ar,  when  be  was  one  of  very  few  in  a  class  of  seventy  who 
maintained  republican  opinions,  President  Dwight  asked  him, 
*^  What  is  the  legitimate  source  of  power  ?  "  **  The  people," 
answered  the  student.  Dr.  Dwight  comlmted  this  opinion  ; 
Calhoun  replied  ;  and  the  whole  hour  of  recitation  waa  cau- 
rv—^  -M  the  debate.  Dr.  Dwight  was  so  much  struck  with 
r  ly  displayed  by  the  student,  that  ho  remarked  to  a 

friend  that  Calhoun  hud  tiilont  enough  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  should  see  him  Pi^sident  in  due 
time.  In  thoJH?  Innocent  days,  an  observation  of  that  nature 
was  raado  nf  cvf*ry  y^'^  w  who  showed  a  Cttle  <*pirit  and 

ft  turn  for  dMhate.  I  .i...  -  ^.^d  not  then  «ay  to  their  promising 
ofl^pring*  B«^vuiro,  my  H<;ui,of  self-seeking  and  shallow  speaking, 
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lest  you  should  be  consigned  to  the  White  House,  and  be  de- 
voured by  office-seekers.  People  tlien  regarded  the  Presidency 
as  a  kind  of  reward  of  merit,  the  first  step  toward  which  was  to  . 
get  '^  up  head  "  in  the  spelling-class.  There  is  reason  to  beliefe 
that  young  Calhoun  took  the  prediction  of  the  Doctor  very  seri- 
ously. He  took  everything  seriously.  He  never  made  a  joke 
in  his  life.  He  was  totally  destitute  of  the  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  capable  of  unbending  so  far  is  to 
play  a  game  of  football. 

The  ardent  political  discussions  then  in  vogue  had  one  effect 
which  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  would  have  pronounced  most  salu- 
tary ;  they  prevented  Dr.  Dwight's  severe  theology  from  taking 
hold  of  the  minds  of  many  students.  Calhoun  wholly  escaped 
it.  In  his  speeches  we  find,  of  course,  the  stock  allusions  of  a 
religious  nature  with  which  all  politicians  essay  to  flatter  their 
constituents ;  but  he  was  never  interested  in  matters  theologi- 
cal. A  century  earlier,  he  might  have  been  the  Jouatlian  Ed- 
wards of  the  South,  if  there  had  been  a  South  then.  His  was 
just  the  mind  to  have  revelled  in  theological  subtilties,  and 
to  have  calmly,  closely,  unrelentingly  argued  nearly  the  whole 
human  race  into  endless  and  hopeless  perdition.  His  was  just 
the  nature  to  have  contemplated  his  argument  with  compla- 
cency, and  its  consequences  without  emotion. 

Graduating  with  credit  in  1804,  he  repaired  to  the  famous 
Law  School  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  won  general  esteem.  Tradition  reports 
him  a  diligent  student  and  an  admirable  debater  there.  As 
to  his  moral  conduct,  that  was  always  irreproachable.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  he  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  continent,  temperate, 
orderly,  and  out  of  debt.  In  1806,  being  then  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and,  after  study- 
ing a  short  time  in  a  law-office  at  Charleston,  he  went  at  last 
to  his  native  Abbeville  to  complete  his  preparation  for  the  bar. 
He  was  still  a  law  student  at  that  place  when  the  event  oc- 
curred which  called  him  into  public  life. 

June  22d,  1807,  at  noon,  the  United  States  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, tliirty-eight  guns,  left  her  anchorage  at  Hampton  Roads, 
and  put  to  sea,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  United 
States  being  at  peace  witli  all  the  world,  the  Chesapeake 
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try  far  fcom  being  in  proper  man-of-war  trim*     Her  decks 
rere  littered  wiih  fumitiire,  baggage,  stores,  aiijlo-'i,  and  aui- 
[kiik.     The  gnus  were  loaded,  but  rammers^  matcbes,  wadding, 
ituion-balls,  were  all  out  of  place,  arid  Dot  immediately  acces- 
|blc.     The  crew  were  mercbaut  sailors  and  landsmen,  all  un* 
rilled  in  tbe  duties  peculiar  to  an  armed  sbip.     Tbero  had 
sn  lying  for  some  time  at  the  same  anchorage  the  British 
igate  Leopard,  fifty  gujis ;  and  this  ship  also  put  to  sea  at 
Dou  of  tbe  same  day.     The  Leopard  Iwnng  in  perfect  orderi 
id  manned  by  a  veteran  crew,  took  tlie  lead  of  th«  Cbes^ ! 
eake,  and  kept  it  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  w*hen  she  was  a 
lile  in  advance.     Tlien  she  wore  round,  caiiie  within  speaking 
fice,  lowered  a  boat,  and  sent  a  lieutenant  on  board  tbe 
ciarican  ship.     This  officer  bore  a  despatch  from  the  admiral 
'the  station,  ordering  any  captain  who  should  fall  in  with  the 
fipeake  to  search  her  for  deserters.     The  American  com- 
I  eplied  that  bo  knew  of  no  deserters  on  board  his  ship, 
1  not  permit  a  search  to  be  made»  his  orders  not  au- 
boriztng  the  same.    The  lieutenant  returned.     As  soon  aa  he 
got  on  board,  and  his  boat  was  stowed  away,  the  Leopard 
ffd  a  full  broadside  into  tlie  American  frigate.     The  Amort 
in  conunodore,  being  totally  unprepared  for  such  an  event, 
>uld  not  return  tlie  fire ;  and  therefore,  when  his  ship  had 
leeivod  twenty-one  shot  in   her  hull,  when  her  rigging  was 
ludi  cut  up,  when  three  of  her  cr^w  were  killed  and  eighteen 
i,  the  commodore  bimself  among  the  latter,  he  had  no 
^t  to  lower  bis  flag.     Then  the  search  was  made,  and 
If  men,  claimed  as  deserters,  were  taken ;  after  which  the 
Bopard  continued  her  course,  and  the  crippled  Chesapeake  re- 
aod  to  Hampton  Roads*     The  American  commander  waa 
loed  by  a  court-martial  to  five  years'  suspension  for  going 
,  in  such  a  condition.     The  English  gnvernment  recuUod 
Imiral  who  ordered,  and  deprived  of  his  ship  the  captain 
who  committed,  this  unparalleled  outrage,  bat  made  no  olher 
Dptration. 
No  words  of  ours  could  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ragi 
liidh  tills  event  excited  in  the  people  of  th<f  United  Htatei. 
or  a  time,  the  Federal i5t6  themselves  were  ready  for  war* 
I  were  iiieeiing»  ovcrjwliere  to  denounce  it,  and  e^peeiall/ 
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in  the  Southern  States,  always  more  disposed  than  the  North- 
ern to  begin  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  already  the  main  reli- 
ance of  the  Republican  party.  Remote  and  roBtic  Abbeville,  a 
very  Republican  district,  was  not  silent  on  this  oocasion ;  and 
who  so  proper  to  draw  and  support  the  denunciatory  reeolu- 
tions  as  young  Calhoun,  the  son  of  valiant  Patrick,  fresh  from 
college,  though  now  in  hiis  twenty-sixth  year?  The  student 
performed  tills  duty,  as  requested,  and  spoke  so  well  that  his 
neighbors  at  once  concluded  that  he  was  the  very  man,  lawyer 
as  he  wds,  to  represent  them  in  the  Legislature,  where  for  near- 
ly thirty  years  his  father  had  served  them.  At  the  next  elec- 
tion, in  a  district  noted  for  its  aversion  to  lawyers,  wherein  no 
lawyer  had  ever  been  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  though  many 
had  been  candidates,  he  was  elected  at  the  head  of  his  ticket 
His  triumph  was  doubtless  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  par- 
amount influence  of  his  family.  Still,  even  we,  who  knew  him 
only  in  his  gaunt  and  sad  decline,  can  easily  imagine  that  at 
twenty-six  he  must  have  been  an  engaging,  attractive  n^ui. 
Like  most  of  his  race,  he  was  rather  slender,  but  very  erect, 
with  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  some  grace  in  his  carriage  and 
demeanor.  His  eyes  were  always  remarkably  fine  and  brilliant 
He  had  a  well-developed  and  strongly  set  nose,  cheek-bones 
high,  and  cheeks  rather  sunken.  His  mouth  was  large,  and 
could  never  have  been  a  comely  feature.  His  early  portraits 
show  his  hair  erect  on  his  forehead,  as  we  all  remember  it,  un- 
like Jackson,  whose  hair  at  forty  still  fell  low  over  his  fore- 
head. His  voice  could  never  have  been  melodious,  but  it  was 
always  powerful.  At  every  period  of  bis  life,  his  manners, 
when  in  company  with  his  inferiors  in  age  or  standing,  were 
extremely  agreeable,  even  fascinating.  We  have  heard  a  well- 
known  editor,  who  began  life  as  a  ^^  page  "  in  the  Senate-cham* 
her,  say  that  there  was  no  Senator  whom  the  pages  took  such  de- 
light in  serving  as  Mr.  Calhoun.  "  Why  ?  "  —  "  Because  he  was 
so  democratic."  —  "  How  democratic  ?  "  —  **  He  was  as  polite 
to  a  page  as  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  as  considerate 
of  his  feelings."  We  have  heard  another  member  of  the  press, 
whose  first  employment  was  to  report  the  speeches  of  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Calhoiui,  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  frank,  en- 
gaging courtesy  of  his  intercourse  with  the  corps  of  reporters. 
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is  fair,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  his  early  popularity  at 

le  was  due  as  much  to  his  chnracter  and  mauners  as  to  bis 

lier'fi  tiame  and  the  InQueiice  of  his  relatives. 

He  served  two  years  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  intervals 

Btween  the  sessions  practised  law  at  Abbeville.     At  once  he 

ak  a  lending  position  in  the  Legislature.    He  Imd  been  in  his 

but  a  few  days  when  the  Republican  members,  as  the  cus- 

ben  was,  met  in  caucus  to  noiuinate  a  President  and  Yice- 

lent  of  the  United  States,     For  Mr*  Madison  the  caucus 

unanimous,  but  tliere  was  a  diHerence  with  regai*d  to  the 

Tioe-Presidency,  then   fdled   by  the  aged  George  Clinton  of 

lew  York,  who  represented   the  an ti- Virginian  wing  of  the 

party  in  power.     Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  set  speech,  opposed  the  re- 

itx  of  Governor  Clinton,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  im- 

uf  a  war  with  England  the  Republican  party  ought  to 

ant  an  unbroken  front.     He  suggested  the  nomination  of 

Tohn  r^ugdon  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  second  ofiice.     At 

late  day  we  cannot  determine  whether  this  suggestion  was 

jinal  with  Mr.  Calhoun.     We  only  know  that  the  caucus 

it^  and  that  the  nomination  was  afterwards  tendered 

agdon  by  the  Republican  party,  and  declined  by  him* 

Mr,  Calhoun^s  speech  on  this  occasion  was  the  expres6ioii  of 

i  opinions  as  to  the  foreign   policy  of   the  country^ 

Liii  was  then  nearly  ready  for  war  with  England,  while 

lortheru  Republicans  still  favored  Mr,  Jefferson's  nonnnter- 

policy.     In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  find 

Slave  States,  which  used  to  plume  themselves  upon  being 

conscn  ative  element  in  an  else  unrestrainable  democracy, 

''         *        h  far  from  being  the  worst  sufferers 

We  should  have  had  no  war  from 

182  to  1865,  but  for  them.    Wa  also  find  Mr.  Calhoim^  la 

lift  first  u!  (!  as  a  public  man,  the  mouth-pi^e  of  his 

[>»/'     1  i>cett  styled  the  most  inconiiftoit  of  our 

iUatesmen ;    but  beneath  the   palpable  contradictiotis  of  liiis 

qMsec:         '        '.  to  be  noticed  a  deefjcr  consistency.  Wliatcver 

i   policy,  he  may  have  advocated,  he  always 

oko  Uie  sense  of  what  Mr.  Sumner  used  too&U  the  Souihem 

hy.    If  it  changed,  he  changed*     If  he  A  some- 

to  lead  it|  it  was  by  bending  il  in  the  dk;  m  wlucb 
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it  wanted  to  go.  He  was  doubtless  as  sincere  in  this  as  any 
great  special  pleader  is  in  a  cause  in  which  all  his  powers  are 
enlisted.  Calhoun's  mind  was  narrow  and  proTincial.  He 
could  not  have  been  the  citizen  of  a  large  place.  As  a  states- 
man he  was  naturally  the  advocate  of  something  special  and 
sectional,  something  not  the  whole. 

Distinguished  in  the  Legislature,  he  was  elected,  late  in  1810, 
by  a  very  great  majority,  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress. 
In  May,  1811,  he  was  married  to  a  second-cousin,  Floride  Cal- 
houn, who  brought  a  considerable  accession  to  bis  slender 
estate.  November  4th,  1811,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was 
fairly  launched  into  public  life,  with  the  advantage,  usually 
enjoyed  dien  by  Southern  members,  of  being  independent  in- 
his  circumstances.  Though  unknown  to  the  country,  his  fame 
had  preceded  him  to  Washington ;  and  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Clay, 
gave  him  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
Committee,  considering  that  Congress  had  been  summoned 
a  month  earlier  than  usual  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
with  foreign  relations,  was  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  conspicuous  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  first  session  gave  him  national  reputation,  and 
made  him  a  leader  of  the  war  party  in  Congress.  We  could 
perhaps  say  the  leader,  since  Mr.  Clay  was  not  upon  the  floor. 
After  surveying  the  novel  scene  around  him  for  six  weeks,  he 
delivered  his  maiden  speech,  —  a  plain,  forcible,  not  extraor- 
dinary argument  in  favor  of  preparing  for  war.  It  was  pro- 
digiously successful,  so  far  as  the  reputation  of  the  speaker 
was  concerned.  Mcm1)ers  gathered  round  to  congratulate  the 
young  orator ;  and  Father  Ritchie  (if  he  was  a  father  then) 
*'  hailed  this  young  Carolinian  as  one  of  the  master  spirits 
who  stamp  their  names  upon  the  age  in  which  they  live." 
This  speech  contains  one  passage  which  savors  of  the  "  chiv- 
alric  "  taint,  and  indicates  the  provincial  mind.  In  replying 
to  the  objection  founded  on  the  expenses  of  a  war,  he  said :  "  I 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  this  low  and  ^calculating 
avarice '  entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  far 
shops  and  counting-houses^  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the  sett 
of  power  by  its  squalid  aspect.    Whenever  it  touches  sovereign 
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power,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  short-sighted  to  defend 
itself.  It  is  a  comjiromisitig  f*pint,  alwrayss  rcadj  to  yield  a 
part  to  save  the  rei?idue.  It  is  tuo  timid  to  have  in  itself  the 
laws  of  self-preservation.  Sovereign  power  is  never  safe  but 
under  the  shield  of  honor."  This  was  thought  very  fine  talk 
in  those  simple  days  among  the  simple  Southern  country  mem- 
bers. 

As  the  session  progressed,  Mr,  Calhoun  spoke  frequently, 
and  with  gi'eator  cfiect.  Wisely  ho  never  tpoke*  In  lu3  best 
etTorts  we  i$ee  that  something  which  we  know  not  what  to 
name,  unless  we  call  it  Southfrtiium,  If  it  were  allowable  to 
in  tJiis  dignified  periodical  a  slang  expression,  we  should 

le  the  passages  to  wliich  we  refer  effeetive  bosh.  The  most 
telling  passage  in  the  most  telling  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  this  session  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Imagine 
these  shorty  vigorous  sentences  uttered  with  great  rapidity,  in 
a  luudt  harsh  voice,  and  with  energy  the  most  intense :  — 

^  Tie  down  a  hero,  and  he  feels  the  puncUire  of  a  pin :  throw  him 
into  buttle,  and  he  id  almost  in^naible  to  rital  gashes.  So  in  war. 
Impelled  nliemately  by  hope  and  fear,  stimulated  by  nevenge,  de- 
pressed by  shame,  or  elevated  by  victory,  the  people  become  invinci- 
ble. No  privation  can  shake  their  fortitude ;  no  eaUimity  break  their 
Spirit,  Even  when  equally  successful,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
•jvieais  U  striking*  War  and  restriction  miiy  leave  the  country  equally 
tlzluMifted  I  but  the  latter  not  only  leavea  you  poor^  but^  even  when 
ioccefllrfuli  dbpintc^d,  divt  >  ntented.  with  diminished  patnotifim, 

ami  tlie  inoral«  of  a  con  portion  of  your  people  corrupted* 

Not  »o  in  war.  In  that  state,  the  common  danger  unites  nil,  strength- 
ena  the  bond.i  of  society,  aud  feedii  the  tlatne  of  patriotism.  The  na^ 
tional  chttnicter  mounts  to  energy.  In  exchange  for  tlic  expen^e^  and 
privation*  of  war,  you  obtain  military  and  naval  skill,  and  a  more  per- 
fect organixation  of  such  parts  of  your  adminiistmtion  as  are  connected 
wkh  iite  science  of  national  defence.  Sir,  are  the^e  advantagea  to  be 
eovnloii  fM  trifles  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?     ( '  be 

meajiared  by  moneyed   vfil nation  ?     I  would  prefer  a  k-  Atf 

Oirer  llie  enemy,  by  »ea  or  land,  to  all  tlic  good  we  shall  evrr  dcriro 
tmm  the  continuation  of  the  Non-tm|>ortJiUon  Act  I  know  not  that 
m  Tid^ry  would  produce  oji  equal  prepare  on  tlie  enemy  i  but  I  am 
CH-     "       "  what  y  of  '  by 

in  iiry  eifect-  _  lo^ 
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too,  and  Eutaw  is  immortal.  It  is  there  you  will  find  the  ooontry's 
hoast  and  pride,  —  the  inexhaustible  source  of  great  and  heroic  senti- 
ments. Bat  what  will  history  say  of  restriction  ?  What  ezmmpki 
worthy  of  imitation  will  it  furnish  to  posterity  ?  What  pride,  what 
pleasure,  will  our  children  find  in  the  events  of  such  times  ?  Let  ne 
not  be  considered  romantic  This  nation  ought  to  be  taught  to  rely  on 
its  courage,  its  fortitude,  its  skill  and  virtue,  for  protection.  These  m 
the  only  safeguards  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Man  was  endued  with 
these  great  qualities  for  his  defence.  There  is  nothing  about  him  that 
indicates  that  he  is  to  conquer  by  endurance.  He  is  not  incrosled  in  a 
shell ;  he  is  not  taught  to  rely  upon  his  insensibility,  his  passive  sufler- 
ing,  for  defence.  No,  sir ;  it  is  on  the  invincible  mind,  on  a  magnani- 
mous nature,  he  ought  to  rely.  Here  is  the  superiority  of  our  kind ;  it 
is  these  that  render  man  the  lord  of  the  world.  Nations  rise  abow 
nations,  as  they  are  endued  in  a  greater  degree  with  these  briUisnt 
qualities." 

This  passage  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  Calhoun,  whose 
speeches  present  huudreds  of  such  inextricable  blendiugs  of 
truth  and  falsehood. 

We  have  the  written  testimony  of  an  honorable  man,  still 
living,  Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  U.  S.  N.,  that  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  a  conscious  traitor  to  the  Union  as  early  as  1812. 
In  December  of  that  year,  Captain  Stewart's  ship,  the  Consti- 
tution, was  refitting  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  the 
Captain  was  boarding  at  Mrs.  Bushby's,  with  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  many  other  Republican  members.  Conversing 
one  evening  with  the  new  member  from  South  Carolina,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  ^^  puzzled  "  to  account  for  the  close  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  Southern  planters  and  tlie  Northern 
Democracy. 

"  You,"  said  Captain  Stewart,  "  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  are  de- 
cidedly the  aristocratic  portion  of  this  Union ;  you  are  so  in  holding 
persons  in  pcrj)etuity  in  slavery ;  you  are  so  in  every  domestic  quality, 
so  in  every  habit  in  your  lives,  living,  and  actions,  so  in  habitis  customs, 
intercourse,  and  manners ;  you  neither  work  with  your  liands,  heaiLs 
nor  any  machinery,  but  live  and  have  your  living,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  your  Creator,  but  by  the  sweat  of  slavery,  and  yet  you 
assume  all  tlie  attributes,  professions,  and  advantages  of  democracy.** 

Mr.  Callioun,  aged  thirty,  replied  thus  to  Captain  Stewaiti 
aged  thirty-four :  — 
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^*  I  see  jou  speak  through  the  head  of  a  jouDg  3tate«taati,  aud  from 
th^  heart  of  u  patriot,  but  you  lose  ^ight  of  the  pofUician  and  the  sec- 
tional policy  of  the  people,  I  a*lmit  your  eonciluaiona  in  renpect  to  ii« 
Southrons.  That  we  Are  essentially  aristocratic,  I  cnuoot  deny ;  hut  we 
can  and  do  peM  ranch  to  democracy.  This  h  our  sectional  policy ;  we 
Are  from  necessity  thrown  upon  and  solemnly  wwided  to  that  party, 
however  it  may  occasionally  clash  with  our  feeling?^  for  the  conservation 
of  our  interests.  It  u  through  our  affiliation  with  that  party  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  that  we  hold  power ;  but  wheo  we  cease 
thuft  to  control  this  nation  through  a  disjointed  democracy,  or  any  mate* 
rial  obstacle  in  that  party  which  shall  tend  to  tlirow  Ud  out  of  liiat  rule 
and  oQiitrol,  we  shall  then  resort  to  the  diBsolution  of  the  Union.  The 
oompromhiea  in  the  Constitutionf  under  the  ctfcumstances,  were  suili- 
cienrt  for  our  fathers,  but,  under  the  altered  eondiiion  of  our  country 
that  period^  leave  to  the  South  no  re^MJurce  but  disw)Iution  ;  for  no 
ilmeuts  to  the  Constitution  could  be  reat-hed  through  a  conrcntjon 
ot  the  people  under  their  three-fourths  mle,^ 

Probably  all  of  our  readers  have  seen  this  conversation  la 
pruit  l^ore.  But  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  it  agaiu  aud 
again.  It  b  the  key  to  all  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  Mr« 
Calhoun*s  career.  He  came  up  to  Congress,  and  took  the  oatli 
k>  support  the  Constitution,  secretly  resolved  to  break  up  the 
country  just  as  soon  as  the  Southern  planters  ceased  to  control 
it  for  tlie  maintenance  of  their  peculiar  interest.  The  reader 
will  note,  too,  the  distinction  made  by  this  young  man,  who 
WIS  never  youtliful,  between  the  *^  statesman  "  and  the  **  poll- 
ticiau,"  and  between  the  **  heart  of  a  patriot  '*  and  "  the  sec- 
lional  policy  of  tl)e  people/* 

Turning  from  this  loatbfiomo  and  despicable  exposition  to 
Ibo  Conpr  n  .]  career  of  Mr.  CaIlioun«  we  find  no  indication 
tliere  of  t  .  t  traitor-    He  was  merely  a  very  active^  enar^ 

getic  member  of  the  Bepublican  party  ;  supporting  Uie  war  bj 
asBidttoua  labors  in  committee,  and  by  int^^se  declamation  of 
Ihf  kind  of  wliich  we  have  given  a  specimen*  In  all  his  ispetobtm 
is  not  a  touch  of  greatneaa.  He  declared  that  Demo^ 
■ "  ^  ■  >  -  1  1  —  njj  orator  who  was  a  master  of  aU  the 
,  and  all  the  tricks  by  which  a  mass  of 
i^omnl  and  turbulent  hearers  can  be  kept  attentive,  but  who 
has  nothing  to  Impart  to  a  member  of  <'  --  -'  -  hanoatly 
deiirea  t^  convince  his  equals.     Mr.  ^  ^oi^  in 
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the  supposed  Demosthenean  style  gave  hinii  howeyer,  great 
reputation  out  of  doors,  while  his  diligenee,  his  dignified  and 
courteous  manners,  gained  him  warm  admirers  on  the  floor. 
He  was  a  messmate  of  Mr.  Clay  at  this  time.  Besides  agreeing 
in  politics,  they  were  on  terms  of  cordial  personal  intimacy. 
Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  but  five  years  older 
than  Calhoun,  and  in  everything  but  years  much  younger. 
Honest  patriots  pointed  to  these  young  men  with  pride  and 
hope,  congratulating  each  other  that,  though  the  Bevolation- 
ary  statesmen  were  growing  old  and  passing  away,  the  high 
places  of  the  Republic  would  be  filled,  in  due  time,  by  men 
worthy  to  succeed  them. 

When  the  war  was  over,  a  strange  thing  was  to  be  noted  in 
the  politics  of  the  TJnited  States :  the  Federal  party  was  dead, 
but  the  Republican  party  had  adopted  its  opinions.  The  dis- 
asters of  the  war  had  convinced  almost  every  man  of  the 
necessity  of  investing  the  government  with  the  power  to  wield 
the  resources  of  the  country  more  readily ;  and,  acccMingly, 
we  find  leading  Republicans,  like  Judge  Story,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Clay,  favoring  the  measures  which  had  for* 
mcrly  been  the  special  rallying-cries  of  the  Federalists.  Judge 
Story  spoke  the  feeling  of  his  party  when  he  wrote,  in  1815 : 
*^  Let  us  extend  the  national  authority  over  the  whole  extent  of 
power  given  by  the  Constitution.  Let  us  have  great  militaiy 
and  naval  schools,  an  adequate  regular  army,  the  broad  founda- 
tions laid  of  a  permanent  navy,  a  national  bank,  a  national 
bankrupt  act,"  etc.,  etc.  The  strict-constructionists  were  al- 
most silenced  in  the  general  cry,  "  Let  us  bo  a  Nation."  In 
the  support  of  all  the  measures  to  which  this  feeling  gave  rise, 
especially  the  national  bank,  internal  improvements,  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  Mr.  Calhoun  went  as  far  as  any  man,  and  farther 
than  most ;  for  such  at  that  time  was  the  humor  of  the 
planters. 

To  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  he  was  peculiarly  com- 
mitted. It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1816.  On  the  Gth  of  April,  while 
he  was  busy  writing  in  a  committee-room,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Ing^ 
ham  of  Pennsylvania,  his  particular  friend  and  poUtical  ally, 
came  to  him  and  said  that  the  House  had  fiedlen  into  some  oqb* 
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fosioo  whilo  discussing  the  tariff  bill,  and  added,  that^  as  it  was 
"difficult  to  rally  so  large  a  body  wheu  onco  broken  on  a  tax 
bill,*'  ho  wished  Mr.  Calhoun  would  &poak  on  the  question  in 
oi^dor  to  keep  the  House  together,  ^*  What  can  I  say  ?  **  replied 
the  member  from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Ingham,  however,  per* 
sii«ted,  and  >Ir.  Calhoun  addressed  the  House.  An  amend- 
ment had  just  been  introduced  to  leave  cotton  goods  unpro- 
tected, a  proposition  which  had  been  urged  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  impose  any  duty  except  for  revo-' 
mie.  On  rising  to  speak-,  Mr.  Calhoun  at  once,  and  most  une- 
quivocally, committed  himself  to  the  protective  principle.  He 
began  by  saying,  that,  if  the  right  to  protect  had  not  been  called 
in  question,  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  alL  It  was  solely  to 
a^st  in  establishing  thai  right  that  he  had  been  induced,  with- 
out  previous  preparation,  to  take  part  In  the  debate.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  an  ordinary  protectionist  speech ;  without, 
however,  entering  upon  the  question  of  constitutional  right. 
He  merely  dwelt  upon  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
iifTonling  to  our  infant  manufactures  '^  immediate  and  ample 
protection."    That  the  Constitution  interposed  no  obstacle,  was 

l^ssumed  by  him  throughout.  He  concluded  by  observing,  that 
H|k  flourishing  manufacturing  interest  would  '^  bind  together 
more  closely  our  widely-spread  republic,"  since  "  it  will  gi'oatly 
increase  our  mutual  dependence  and  intercourse,  and  excite 
an  increased  attention  to  internal  improvements,  —  a  subject 
every  way  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  national  strength  and  the  perfection  of  our  pohtical 
institutions/'  He  further  observed,  that  ^'  the  liberty  and 
union  of  this  country  are  inseparable/'  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  eiUier  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  other.  He 
eoiscUtded  his  speech  with  these  words  :  ^^  Disunion,  —  this  sin- 
gle »A  I  prebends  almost  the  sum  of  our  political  dangera, 

and  ^^. 2i  wo  ought  to  be  perpetually  gtiurded.*' 

The  time  has  passed  for  any  public  man  to  claim  credit  for 

"     A  pennon  who,  after  forty  years  of  public  life, 

c—    1-  - ,      ;  that  ho  ha«  never  changi^l  an  opinion,  must  bo 

either  a  demigod  or  a  fool.     Wo  do  not  blame  Mr.  Calhoun  for 

ctOM  '^tioni^t        '  '  *        for 

•    half  I  rid   hits  ion 
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daring  the  last  thirty  years.  A  growing  mind  most  neoeaiaiify 
change  its  opinions.  But  there  is  a  consistency  firom  whioh  no 
man,  public  or  prirate,  can  ever  be  absolred, — the  consislQnejr 
of  his  statements  with  fact.  In  the  year  1838,  in  hit  vp&et^ 
on  the  Force  Bill,  Mr.  Calhoun  referred  to  his  tariff  speech  of 
1826  in  a  manner  which  excludes  him  from  the  ranks  of  men 
of  honor.  He  had  the  astonishing  audacity  to  say :  ^  I  am 
constrained  in  candor  to  acknowledge,  for  I  wish  to  disguiso 
nothing,  that  the  protective  principle  was  reoognized  by  the  Act 
of  1826.  How  this  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  say.  £  escaped  my  observtUionj  which  I  can  aooouot 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was  new,  and  that  my 
attention  was  engaged  by  another  important  subject."  The 
charitable  reader  may  interpose  here,  and  say  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn may  have  forgotten  his  speech  of  1816.  Alaa !  no.  He 
had  that  speech  before  him  at  the  time.  Vigilant  Of^MmenU 
had  unearthed  it,  and  kindly  presented  a  copy -to  the  aathor. 
We  do  not  believe  that,  in  all  the  debates  of  the  Amerioan  CSon- 
gross,  there  is  another  instance  of  flat  falsehood  as  bad  as  this. 
It  happens  that  the  speech  of  1816  and  that  of  1883  are  both 
published  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
(Vol.  II.  pp.  163  and  197).  Wo  advise  our  readers  who  have 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  read  both,  if  they  wisli  to  see 
how  a  false  position  necessitates  a  false  tongue.  Those  who 
take  our  advice  will  also  discover  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn dared  to  utter  such  an  impudent  falsehood :  his  speeches 
are  such  appallingly  dull  reading,  that  there  was  very  little 
risk  of  a  busy  people's  comparing  the  interpretation  with  the 
text. 

It  was  John  C.  Calhoun  who,  later  in  the  same  session,  in- 
troduced the  bill  for  setting  apart  the  dividends  and  bonus  of 
the  United  States  Bank  as  a  permanent  fund  for  internal  im- 
provements. His  speech  on  this  bill,  besides  going  all  lengths 
in  favor  of  the  internal  improvement  system,  presents  some 
amusing  contrasts  with  his  later  speeches  on  the  same  subject. 
His  hearers  of  1835  to  1850  must  have  smiled  on  reading  in 
the  speech  of  1817  such  sentences  as.  these :  — 

*^  I  am  no  advocate  for  refined  argumenU  on  (he  Constitutioa.  Hm 
instromeot  was  not  intended  as  a  thesiB  for  the  logician  to  exerciaa  bis 
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tDgeQuiljr  00*  li  ought  to  be  construed  wdth  plain  good-aenM,**  **  If 
W6  are  re^^tncted  in  the  use  of  our  money  to  the  enumerated  powerHf 
00  what  principle  cjm  the  ptircha«)e  of  Louisiana  be  justified  ?  '*  ^  The 
uniform  sense  of  Congreas  and  the  country  ftmiisbes  better  ertdence 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  than  the  moat  refined  and 
tubtle  argttinents.** 

&{ark  this,  too :  — 

**In  a  rxjuntry  so  extensive  md  Ml  vaHoud  in  its  interests,  what  is 
D(*ces^ry  for  the  common  int«t^t  may  apparently  be  oppot^ed  to  the 
tiiit!rest  of  particiUar  Sdcttons*  B  must  be  submitted  to  as  Ike  condition 
of  mtr  ^rt.atnf$»r 

Well  might  he  say,  in  the  same  speech  :  — 

*•  We  may  reasonably  raise  our  eyea  to  a  most  splendid  foture,  if  w©' 
only  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  adTantagea.     If,  however,  neglect- 
lag  them,  we  permit  a  low,  sordid,  selfish,  sectional  spirit  to  take  pos« 
MSiion  of  this  House,  this  happy  scene  will  vanish.     We  will  divide  |  j 
and,  io  its  eonsequences,  wiD  follow  mi^ry  and  deapotisnL** 

With  this  speecb  before  him  and  before  the  coontry,  Mr. 

r  ;*       I  had  not  the  candor  to  avow,  in  later  years,  a  completo 
»r  opinion.    He  conld  only  go  bo  far  as  to  say,  wbea  i 
opposing  the  purchase  of  the  Madison  Papers  in  1637,  that,  ^at 
his  entrance  upon  public  life,  he  had  incHned  to  that  interprota- 
tiou  of  Uie  Constitution  which  favored  a  latitudo  of  powers/'  i 
IncUnod  !     Ho  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and   thorough-going] 
obampion  of  that  interpretation*     His  scheme  of  internal  im« 
pwitsmeuls  emiiraced  a  network  of  post-roads  and  canala  from' 
'^Haino  to  Louisiana/*  and  a  system  of  harbors  for  lake  and 
OCiau«     He  kindled,  he  glowed,  at  the  spectacle  which  his  im- 
aginalion  conjured  up,  of  the  whole  country  rendered  accojrsi^ 
ble,  and  of  the  distant  farmer  selling  his  produce  at  a  price  not 
4,...^...ci^  less  than  that  which  it  brought  on  the  coast*     Oa 
,  *ct  he  became  animated,  interesting,  almost  eloquent^] 
Andy  GO  Eur  iVt>m  ihh  advocacy  being  confined  to  the  period  of  [ 
his  "entrance  U{)on  political  life,"  ho  continued  to  be  its  veryi 
wfirmi^t  exponent  m  late  a»  1819,  when  he  had  lK>en  ten  ycart^ 
In  that  year,  having  to  report  upon  the  condi- 
;.  ,..  ...  i.....uiry  roads  and  fortifications,  his  flaming  aseal  for  \ 
gruid  and  general  system  of  roads  and  canals  frequently  bun»t 
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the  boands  of  the  subject  he  had  to  treat  He  tells  Cmigrw 
that  the  internal  improvements  which  are  beet  for  peace  ara 
best  for  war  also ;  and  expatiates  again  upon  his  dazzling  dream 
of  ^^  connecting  Louisiana  by  a  durable  and  well-finished  road 
with  Maine,  and  Boston  with  Savannah  by  a  well-^established 
lino  of  internal  navigation.''  The  United  States,  he  said,  with 
its  vast  systems  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  its  treUe  line 
of  sea-coast,  its  valleys  large  enough  for  empires,  was  ^*  a  world 
of  itself,"  and  needed  nothing  but  to  be  rendered  accesnUs. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  way  things  are  managed  in  Con- 
gress, we  should  guess  that  he  was  invited  to  make  this  report 
for  the  very  purpose  of  affording  to  the  foremost  champion  of 
internal  improvements  an  opportunity  of  lending  a  bdping 
hand  to  pending  bills. 

Mr.  Calhoun  served  six  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  grew  in  the  esteem  of  Congress  and  the  countiy  at 
every  session.  As  it  is  pleasing  to  see  an  old  man  at  the  thea- 
tre entering  into  the  merriment  of  the  play,  since  it  shows  that 
his  heart  has  triumphed  over  the  cares  of  life,  and  he  has  pre- 
served a  little  of  his  youth,  so  is  it  eminently  graceful  in  a  young 
man  to  have  somothiug  of  the  seriousness  of  ago,  especially 
when  his  conduct  is  even  more  austere  than  his  demeanor. 
Mr.  Clay  at  this  time  was  addicted  to  gaming,  like  most  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  members,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  the 
bottle.  Mr.  Webster  was  reckless  in  expenditure,  fond  of  his 
ease,  and  loved  a  joke  better  than  an  argument.  In  the  seclu- 
sion of  Washington,  many  members  lived  a  very  gay,  rollicking 
life.  Mr.  Calhoun  never  gambled,  never  drank  to  excess,  never 
jested,  never  quarrelled,  cared  nothing  for  his  ease,  and  tem- 
pered the  gravity  of  his  demeanor  by  an  admirable  and  winning 
courtesy.  A  deep  and  serious  ambition  impelled  and  restrained 
him.  Like  boys  at  school,  Clay  and  Webster  were  eager  enough 
to  get  to  the  head  of  the  class,  but  they  did  not  brood  over  it 
all  the  time,  and  never  feel  comfortable  unless  they  were*con- 
ning  their  sp^^lling-book ;  while  little  Calhoun  expended  all 
his  soul  in  the  business,  and  had  no  time  or  heart  left  for  play. 
Consequently  ho  advanced  rapidly  for  one  of  his  size,  and  was 
universally  pointed  at  as  the  model  scholar.  Accidents,  too, 
generally  favor  a  rising  man.    Mr.  Calhoun  made  an  oxtremelj 
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icky  hit  in  1815,  which  gave  members  the  highest  opiuion  of 

is  gifigacity.     In  opposing  an  ill-digested  scheme  for  a  national 

luk,  he  told  the  House  that  the  bill  was  so  obviously  defective 

ad  unwise,  that,  if  news  of  peace  should  arrive  that  day,  it 

not  receive  fifteen  votes*     News  of  peace,  which  was  to- 

unexpected,  did  arrive  that  very  hour,  and  the  bill  was 

injected  the  next  day  by  about  the  majority  which  he  had  pre- 

icted.     At  the  next  session,  he  won  an  immenso  reputation 

)p  firmness.     An  act  was  passed  changing  the  mode  of  com- 

Esnsating  members  of  Congress  from  six  dollars  a  day  to  fif- 

eii  hundred  dollars  a  yean     We  were  a  nation  of  rustics 

Hon ;  and  this  hannless  measure  excited  a  disgust  in  the  popu- 

mind  so  intense  and  general,  that  must  of  the  members  who 

ad  voted  for  it  decliiicd  to  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

palhouu  was  one  of  the  guilty  ones.    Popular  as  he  was  in  his 

[istrict,  supported  by  two  powerful  family  connections,  —  his 

and  his  wife's,  —  admired  throughout  the  State  as  one  who 

ftd  done  honor  to  it  upon  the  auspicious  scene  of  Congressional 

-  even  he  was  threatened  with  defeat.     Formidable 

<:s  presented  themselves.     In  these  circumstances  ho 

jiountcd  the  stump,  boldly  justified  his  vote,  and  defended  the 

lions  bill.     He  was  handsomely  re-elected,  and  when  the  bill 

ras  up  for  repeal  in  the  Uousc  he  again  supported  it  with  all 

former  energy.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  a  member 

»ra  New  York,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  a   political  opponent,  with 

^hom  Calhoun  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  two  years, 

prang  to  his  feet,  enraptured,  and  began  to  express  his  ap- 

f  the  speech  in  ordinary  parliamentary  language.    But 

igs  could  not  V»e  relieved  in  that  manner.     He  paused 

imomenty  and  then  said :  — 

^i£r.  Speaker*  I  will  act  be  restrained.  No  biurier slmll  ^xi-t  which 
twill  not  Itiiip  f»vnr  for  U»e  pofpose  of  o^ering  to  that  grntl^  uuin  mj 
i  for  the  jutliclousy  indc^Kmdeut,  and  aaLioual  course  whtdi  be  Iiha 
iaed  tii  this  House  for  the  la«l  two  yeani,  and  piirticuliirly  uj)on  tJie 
atycct  now  h^fon*  ust.  Let  the  hooorable  gentleman  continur:  with  the 
Linati  ?.,  aloof  from  party  viiM-  fjs, 

Rwc  t      ,  reata  of  liU  country,  witi  '  ^         tiny 

•  which  it  Is  manifest  he  waa  born.    The  bu««  of  popular  applauio 
|fC^       '       '>n  liij!  way,  but  ht  will  inevitably  arnve  at  a  high 
i  in  the  view  of  hit  country  and  tho  world.'' 
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Such  scenes  as  this  enhance  the  prestige  oT  a  rising  mao. 
Members  weak  at  home  envied  at  once  and  admired  a  maa 
who  was  strong  enough  to  bring  over  his  constituents  to  his 
opinion.  He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  this,  that  a  triumph  so 
striking  occurred  just  before  he  left  the  House  for  another 
sphere  of  public  life.  He  had  what  the  actors  call  a  sjAendid 
exit. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1817,  ushered  in  the  era  of  good  feeling,  and  gare  to  Heniy 
Clay  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  disappointments.  As  Sac* 
retaries  of  State  had  usually  succeeded  their  chie&  iu  the  Pres- 
idency, the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  office  bj  Mr. 
Monroe  was  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  nomination  to 
the  succession.  To  add  to  Mr.  Clay's  mortification,  he  was 
tendered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  he  had  declined 
a  year  before,  and  now  again  declined.  The  President  next 
selected  General  Jackson,  then  in  the  undimmed  lustre  of  his 
military  renown,  and  still  holding  his  Major-Gh^neral's  commis- 
sion. He  received,  however,  a  private  notification  that  Oen* 
oral  Jackson  would  not  accept  a  place  in  tlie  Cabinet.  The 
President  then  oficred  the  post  to  the  aged  Grovernor  Isaac 
Shelby  of  Kentucky,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  decline  it 
There  appear  to  have  been  negotiations  with  other  individuals, 
but  at  length,  in  October,  1817,  the  place  was  ofiered  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who,  after  much  hesitation,  accepted  it,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  December.  His  friends,  we 
arc  told,  unanimously  disapproved  his  going  into  office,  as  they 
believed  him  formed  to  sliine  in  debate  rather  than  in  the  tran»- 
action  of  business. 

Fortune  favored  him  again.  Entering  the  office  after  a  long 
vacancy,  and  when  it  was  filled  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  war,  —  fifty  million  dollars  of  deferred  claims,  for  one 
item,  —  ho  had  the  same  easy  opportunity  for  distinction  which 
a  steward  has  who  takes  charge  of  an  estate  just  out  of  chan- 
cery, and  under  a  new  proprietor  who  has  plenty  of  money. 
The  sweeping  up  of  the  dead  leaves,  the  gathering  of  the 
fallen  branches,  and  the  weeding  out  of  the  paths,  changes  he 
aspect  of  the  place,  and  gives  the  passer-by  a  prodigious  idea 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  broom.    The  country  was  aliTet 
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tC0|  to  the  necessity  of  coast  and  frontier  defences,  and  there 
WIS  much  building  of  forts  daring  the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's tenure  of  place.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  he 
dischafged  the  multifarious  and  uuTisual  duties  of  his  office, 
wc  have  never  heard  anything  but  commendation.  He  waa 
prompt,  punctual,  diligent,  courteous,  and  firm,  Tlie  niles 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  regulation  of  the  War  Department 
remwied  in  force,  little  changed,  until  the  magnitude  of  the 
lite  contest  abohshed  or  suspended  all  ancient  methods.  The 
claims  of  the  soldiers  were  rapidly  examined  and  passed  upon. 
It  was  Mr.  Calhoun  wlio  first  endeavored  to  collect  consider- 
able bodies  of  troops  for  instruction  at  one  post.  He  had  but 
aix  thousand  men  in  all,  but  he  contrived  to  get  together  sev- 
eral companies  of  artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe  for  drill*  He 
appeared  to  take  much  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ten 
diouBand  dollars  a  year  which  Congress  voted  for  the  educa- 
ion  of  the  Indians.  Ho  reduced  the  expenses  of  his  office, 
hich  was  a  rery  popular  thing  at  that  day.  He  never  ap- 
tinted  nor  removed  a  clerk  for  opinion's  sake.  In  seven 
be  only  removed  two  clerks,  both  for  cause,  and  to  botli 
given  in  writing  the  reasons  of  their  removal.  There 
io  special  merit  in  this,  for  at  that  day  to  do  otherwise 
have  been  deemed  infamous. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet,  still 
played  tlio  part  of  a  national  man,  and  supported  tlie  measures 
af  Ids  party  without  exception.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  sec- 
lioital  champion  yet  appears.  In  IBIO,  he  gave  a  written  opin- 
ion  favoring  the  cession  of  Texas  in  exchange  for  Florida ; 
tim  motive  of  which  was  to  avoid  alarming  the  North  by  the 
prospective  increase  of  Slave  States.  In  later  years,  Mr.  Cal- 
,  of  course,  wished  to  deny  this;  and  the  written  opinions 
r.  Monroe*s  Cabinet  on  that  question  mysteriously  disap- 
from  the  archives  of  the  State  Department.  We  have 
inony  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  Cal- 
i  ..,  ,  :.. :.t  :i  with  most  Southern  men  of  that  day,  ap- 
proved tlio  Alissouri  Compromise  of  tB20,  and  gave  a  wrltSttQ 
vas  a  coiijititutional  measure.  That  he  was 
fnr  itifiM'tial  improvoracnts.  we  have  alreadj^ 
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The  real  difficulty  of  the  War  Department,  however,  as  of 
the  State  Department,  during  the  Monroe  administration,  was 
a  certain  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson,  commanding  the 
Military  Department  of  the  South.  The  popularity  of  the  man 
who  had  restored  the  nation's  self-love  by  ending  a  disastroiu 
war  vriith  a  dazzling  and  most  unexpected  victory,  was  some- 
thing different  from  the  respect  which  we  all  now  feel  for  the 
generals  distinguished  in  the  late  war.  The  first  honors  of 
the  late  war  are  divided  among  four  chieftains,  each  of  whom 
contributed  to  the  final  success  at  least  one  victory  that  was 
essential  to  it.  But  in  1815,  among  the  military  heroes  of  the 
war  that  had  just.closed  General  Jackson  stood  peerless  and 
alone.  His  success  in  defending  the  Southwest,  ending  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  below  New  Orleans,  utterly  eclipsed  all  the 
other  achievements  of  the  war,  excepting  alone  the  darling 
triumphs  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  The  deferential  spirit 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  letters  to  the  General,  and  the  readiness  of 
every  one  everywhere  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  show  that 
his  popularity,  even  then,  constituted  him  a  power  in  the  Be- 
public.  It  was  said  in  later  times,  that  '^  General  Jackson's 
popularity  could  stand  anything,"  and  in  one  sense  this  was 
true :  it  could  stand  anything  that  General  Jackson  was  likely 
to  do.  Andrew  Jackson  could  never  have  done  a  cowardly 
act,  or  betrayed  a  friend,  or  knowingly  violated  a  trust,  or 
broken  his  word,  or  forgotten  a  debt.  He  was  always  so  en- 
tirely certain  that  he,  Andrew  Jackson,  was  in  the  right,  his 
conviction  on  this  point  was  so  free  from  the  least  quaver  of 
doubt,  that  he  could  always  convince  other  men  that  he  was 
right,  and  carry  the  multitude  with  him.  His  honesty,  cour- 
age, and  inflexible  resolution,  joined  to  his  ignorance,  narrow- 
ness, intensity,  and  liability  to  prejudice,  rendered  him  at  once 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen  and  the  plague  of  all  men  with  whom 
he  had  official  connection.  Drop  an  Andrew  Jackson  from 
the  clouds  upon  any  spot  of  earth  inhabited  by  men,  and  he 
will  have  half  a  dozen  deadly  feuds  upon  his  hands  in  thirty 
days. 

Mr.  Calhoun  inherited  a  quarrel  with  Jackson  from  George 
Graham,  his  pro  tempore  predecessor  in  the  War  Department 
This  Mr.  Grahiam  was  the  gentleman  ('*  spy,"  Jackson  termed 
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him)  despatched  by  President  Jefferson  in  1806  to  the  Western 
'  '  to  look  into  the  mysterious  proceedings  of  Aaron  Burr, 
d  to  the  explosion  of  Burr's  scheme.  This  was  enough 
to  secure  the  bitterest  enmity  of  Jackson,  who  wholly  and  al- 
Y  .  '  Torcd  Burr's  design  of  annihilating  the  vSpanish  power 
i  I  America,  and  who,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 

rewarded  Burr's  followers,  and  corertly  assisted  Houston  to 
carry  out  part  of  Burr's  project,  Graham  had  sent  orders 
to  Jackson's  subordinates  directly,  instead  of  sending  tlicm 
through  the  chief  of  tlio  Department,  Jackson,  after  due  re- 
monstrance, ordered  his  officers  not  to  obey  any  orders  but 
sui-'h  as  were  communicated  by  or  through  himself.  Tliis  was  ^ 
a  high-handed  measure ;  but  Mr*  Calhoun,  on  coming  into 
power,  passed  it  by  without  notice,  and  conceded  the  substance 
of  JiK-kson'i>  demand,  —  as  he  ought.  This  was  so  exquisitely 
plea^^ing  to  General  Jackson,  that  he  was  well  aifectod  by  it  for 
many  years  towards  Mr.  Calhoun.  Among  the  younger  public 
iwn  of  that  day,  there  was  no  one  who  stood  so  high  in  Jack- 
eon's  regard  as  the  Secretary  of  War, 

The  Florida  war  followed  in  1818,  When  the  report  of 
General  Jackson's  invasion  of  Florida,  and  of  the  execution 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Armbrister  reached  Washington,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  the  only  man  in  the  Cabinet  who  expi'essed  the  opin- 
ion Uiat  General  Jackson  had  transcended  his  powers,  and  ougljt 
to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  inquiry*  This  opinion  he  sup- 
ported with  ardor,  until  it  was  overruled  by  the  President,  who 
Wat  chiefly  influenced  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
keeiily  General  Jackson  resented  the  course  of  Mr.  Cal- 
..  >un  on  this  occasion,  when,  eleven  years  afterwards,  he  dis- 
covered it,  b»  sufficiently  well  known.  We  believe,  however, 
'  the  facts  ju^itify  Calhoun  and  condemn  Jackson.  Just 
-  .uio  going  to  tliQ  scat  of  war,  the  General  wrote  privately  to 
tho  President,  ftlroiigly  recommending  tlie  seizure  of  Florida, 
and  added  these  words:  "  This  can  be  done  without  implicat- 
ing the  government.  Let  it  bo  signified  to  me  through  any 
channel  (Kay,  Mr.  J.  Rhea)  tliat  the  pos^sssiou  of  the  Floridas 
'*le  to  the  Unilel  and  in  sixty  days  it 

,  ,.,     ,  ^-^ -.:,.,,  Ued,*'     General  J    -  .    .:  dwells,  in  his  **  Ex- 
putiiion''  of  thl«  matter,  upon  Uie  fact  that  Mr,  Calhoun  was  the 
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first  man  in  Washington  who  read  this  letter.  But  he  does 
not  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  aware  that  Mr.  Rhea  had  been 
commissioned  to  answer  the  letter,  and  had  answered  it  in 
accordance  with  General  Jackson's  wishes.  And  if  the  Bhea 
correspondence  justified  the  seizure  of  Florida,  it  did  not  jus- 
tify the  execution  of  the  harmless  Scottish  trader  ArbuthnoC, 
who,  so  far  from  ^^  instigating  "  the  war,  had  exerted  the  wfaok 
of  his  influence  to  prevent  it.  It  is  an  honor  to  Mr.  Galhoan 
to  have  been  the  only  man  in  the  Cabinet  to  call  for  an  inquiiy 
into  proceedings  which  disgraced  tlie  United  States  and  came 
near  involving  the  country  in  war.  We  have  always  felt  it  to 
be  a  blot  upon  the  memory  of  John  Quiucy  Adams,  that  he  did 
not  join  Mr.  Calhoun  in  demanding  the  trial  of  General  Jack- 
son ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  attribute  his  oonduot  to 
anything  but  the  supposed  necessities  of  his  position  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  succession. 

Readers  versed  in  political  history  need  not  be  reminded  that 
nearly  every  individual  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe  had  hopes 
of  succeeding  him.  Mr.  Adorns  had,  of  course ;  for  he  was  the 
premier.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  course ;  for  it  had  been  <*  ar- 
ranged "  at  the  last  caucus  that  he  was  to  follow  Mr.  Monroe, 
to  whose  claims  he  had  deferred  on  tliat  express  condition. 
Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York,  had  some  expectations.  AH 
these  gentlemen  had  ^^  claims  "  which  both  their  party  and  the 
public  could  recognize.  Mr.  Calhoun,  too,  who  was  forty-two 
years  of  age  in  Mr.  Monroe's  last  year  of  service,  boldly  entered 
the  lists ;  relying  upon  the  united  support  of  the  South  and 
the  support  of  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  North,  led  by 
Pennsylvania.  That  against  such  competitors  he  had  any 
ground  at  all  to  hope  for  success,  shows  how  rapid  and  how 
real  had  been  his  progress  toward  a  first-rate  national  position. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  letters  of  Webster,  Story,  Wirt, 
Adams,  Jackson,  and  others  of  that  circle  of  distinguished  men, 
they  will  see  many  evidences  of  the  extravagant  estimation  in 
which  ho  was  hold  in  1824.  They  appear  to  have  all  seen  in 
him  the  material  for  a  President,  though  not  yet  quite  mature 
for  the  position.  They  all  deemed  him  a  man  of  unsullied  lion* 
or,  of  devoted  patriotism,  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  of  immonso 
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ability,  —  so  assiduously  had  he  played  ilie  part  of  the  good 
boy. 

How  the  great  popularity  of  General  Jnckson  was  adroitly 
used  by  two  or  three  invisible  wire-pullers  to  defeat  the  aspira- 
i  of  these  too  eager  catididates,  and  how  from  the  general 
ck  of  their  liopes  i[r«  Calhoun  had  the  dexterity  to  emerge  . 
ricae-President  of  the  United  States,  is  related,  with  the  am* ' 
;  detail,  in  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson,  and  need  not  be  re- 
^^pented  here*     Mr.  Calhoun's  position  seemed  theik  to  combuna 
all  the  advantages  which  a  politician  of  forty*three  could  desiro  ' 
\i  ttie*     By  withdrawmg  his  name  from  tlie  list  of  can- 

lu  such  a  way  as  to  lead  General  Jacksou  to  suppose 
that  ho  had  done  so  in  his  favor,  he  secmodrto  place  the  Gen* 
end  under  obligations  to  him.  By  secretly  manifesting  a  pref* 
^reiiee  for  Mr.  Adams  (which  he  really  felt)  when  the  election 
devolved  upon  the  Qouse  of  Represeutatives,  he  had  gained 
friends  among  the  adherents  of  the  succeasful  candidate*  His 
withdrawal  was  accepted  by  the  public  as  an  evidence  of  mod* 
«ty  becoming  the  youngest  candidate*  Finally  he  was  actu- 
ally V'  ^  L>5ident»  as  John  Adams  had  been,  as  Jefferson  had 
iNiai;.  their  elevation  to  the  highest  place.     True,  Henry 

Obf  ,  a«  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  the  established  line  of  sue- 
cenkrti ;  but,  as  time  wore  on,  it  became  very  manir  '  t  tbt 
TO^ection  of  Mr.  Adams^upon  which  Mr  Clay*s  Ih  n nd- 

ed,  waa  itself  exceedingly  doubtful ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
ttr.  Calhoun  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition*  Toward 
the  close  of  Mr.  Adamses  Presideacy^  the  question  of  real  inter* 
mi  in  tlie  biner  circle  of  politicians  was,  not  who  should  sue* 
med  John  Quincy  Adams  ui  1829,  but  who  should  succeed 
jkadrew  Jackson  ia  18^.i^3 ;  and  already  the  choice  was  narrow- 
in;  to  tw0  men,  —  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Jolm  C.  Calhoun, 

During  Mr.  Calhoun's  first  term  in  the  Vice-Presideucy, — 

^825  CO  1829,  —  a  most  important  change  took  place  ia  his  po- 

libal  position,  which  controlled  all  his  future  career.    While 

I  Secretary  of  War,  — 1817  to  1824,  —  he  resided  with  his 

ly  in  Wa^^hingtoii,  iitid  shared  in  the  nationaiizing  influ* 

aii08«  of  the  place.     Wheti  he  was  elected  Yico-Proetdentf  ho 

removed  to  a  plantation  called  Fort  Hill,  in  thfi  western  part 

,  oC  8o>iitli  CaroiiQa,  where  lie  wm  once  mon»  subjected  lo  the 
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intense  and  narrow  provincialism  of  the  planting  States.  And 
there  was  nothing  in  the  character  or  in  the  acquirements  of 
his  mind  to  counteract  that  influence.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  a 
student ;  ho  probed  npthing  to  the  bottom  ;  his  information  on 
all  subjects  was  small  in  quantity,  and  second-hand  in  quality. 
Nor  was  he  a  patient  thinker.  Any  stray  fact  or  notion  that 
he  met  with  in  his  hasty  desultory  reading,  which  chanced  to 
give  apparent  support  to  a  favorite  theory  or  paradox  of  lus 
own,  he  seized  upon  eagerly,  paraded  it  in  triumph,  but  pon- 
dered it  little ;  while  the  weightiest  facts  which  controv^ted 
his  opinion  he  brushed  aside  without  the  slightest  consideration. 
His  mind  was  as  arrogant  as  his  manners  were  courteous. 
Every  one  who  ev^r  conversed  with  him  must  remember  hu 
positive,  peremptory,  unanswerable  ^^  Not  ai  allj  not  at  all^ 
whenever  one  of  his  favorite  positions  was  assailed.  He  was 
wholly  a  special  pleader ;  he  never  summed  up  the  testimony. 
We  find  in  his  works  no  evidence  that  he  had  read  the  masters 
in  political  economy  ;  not  even  Adam  Smith,  whose  reputation 
was  at  its  height  during  the  first  half  of  his  public  life.  In 
history  he  was  the  merest  smatterer,  though  it  was  his  favorite 
reading,  and  he  was  always  talking  about  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
Rome.  The  slenderuess  of  his  fortune  prevented  his  travel- 
ling. Ho  never  saw  Europe  ;  and  if  he  ever  visited  the  North- 
ern States,  after  leaving  college,  we  have  not  discovered  any 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  little  that  he  knew  of  life  was  gath- 
ered in  three  places,  all  of  which  were  of  an  exceptional  and 
artificial  character,  —  the  city  of  Washington,  the  up-country  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  luxurious,  reactionary  city  of  Charles- 
ton. His  mind,  naturally  narrow  and  intense,  became,  by  re- 
volving always  in  this  narrow  sphere  and  breathing  a  close 
and  tainted  atmosphere,  more  and  more  fixed  in  its  narrow- 
ness and  more  intense  in  its  operations. 

This  man,  moreover,  was  consumed  by  a  poor  ambition :  he 
lusted  after  the  Presidency.  The  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 
public  life,  the  high  offices  he  had  held,  the  extravagant  eulo- 
giums  he  had  received  from  colleagues  and  the  press,  deceived 
him  as  to  the  real  nature  of  his  position  before  the  country, 
and  blinded  him  to  tlie  superior  chances  of  other  men.  Five 
times  in  his  life  he  made  a  distinct  clutch  at  the  bawble,  bitf 
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-  ~"~r  with  such  prospect  of  success  that  any  man  could  discern 
:  liimself  and  those  who  used  his  eyes.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that,  of  the  Presidency  seekers,  —  Clay,  Webster,  Cal- 
honn,  Douglas,  Wise,  Breckenridge,  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Clinton, 
Burr,  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  Van  Buren,  —  only  two  won  the 
prixc,  and  those  two  only  by  a  series  of  accidents  wliich  had 
little  to  do  with  their  own  exertions*  We  can  almost  lay  it 
down  as  a  law  of  tins  Republic,  that  no  man  who  makes  the 
Presidency  the  principal  object  of  his  public  life  will  ever  be 
Preaiideut.  The  Presidency  is  an  accident,  and  such  it  will 
probably  remain. 

Mr*  Vice-President  Calhoun  found  his  Carolina  discontented 
in  1824,  when  ho  took  up  his  abode  at  Fort  HilL  Since  the 
Revolution,  South  Carolina  had  never  been  satisfied,  and  had 
ver  liad  reason  to  be.  The  cotton-gin  had  appeased  her  for 
while,  but  had  not  suspended  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  stagnation  of  the  South.  Profuse  expendi- 
tore,  unskilful  agriculttirc,  the  costliest  system  of  labor  in  the 
world,  and  no  immigration,  stJl  kept  Irelandizing'  the  South- 
ern States ;  while  the  North  was  advancing  and  improving  to 
6ucb  a  dogree  aa  to  attract  emigrants  from  all  lands.  The  con* 
trwt  was  painful  to  Sontliern  men,  and  to  most  of  them  it  was 
myEterious.  Southern  politicians  came  1p  tlie  conclusion  that 
cause  at  once  of  Northern  pro&perity  and  Southern  jiov- 
wts  tlio  protective  tariff  and  the  appropriations  for  inter- 
nal  improvements,  but  chiefly  the  tariff*  In  1824,  when  Mr* 
Calhoun  went  home,  the  tariff  on  some  leading  articles  had 
ba^i  itiereased,  and  the  South  was  fti  a  ferment  of  opposition 
to  tin)  protective  »y»tem.  If  Mr,  Calhoun  had  been  a  wise 
a:  '  '  ^t  man,  ho  would  have  reminded  hi^  friends  that  the 
<i  f  the  South  had  been  a  subject  of  remark  from  tbo 

pttace  uf  17H3,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the 
tariff  of  1816,  or  1820,  or  1824.  He  would  I  ^  !  i  them 
that  slavery,  as  known  in  the  Southern  States,  o  virgin 

lands, — ^muit  have,  every  few  yearn,  its  cotton-gin,  ita  Loui- 
1.  iu  Cherokee  country,  its  somethings  to  give  n^"'  -  /■  m  to 
lodncta  or  new  scope  for  its  operations.     He  j  i4Vo 

i  Uiat  the  tariff  of  1824  was  a  grievanoe,  did  tend  to  give 
|rrvmatiia4i|||aMM&t  to  a  manufacturing  syvt^mi  and  was  a 
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fjEur  ground  for  a  naUonal  issue  between  parties.  The  thing 
which  he  did  was  this :  he  adopted  the  view  of  the  matter 
which  was  predominant  in  the  extreme  South,  and  aooeptod 
the  leadersliip  of  the  extreme  Southern,  anti-tari£E^  strict-oon- 
structionist  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  echoed  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  the  tariff  and  the  internal  improvement 
system,  to  both  of  which  he  was  fully  committed,  were  the  tok 
causes  of  Southern  stagnation ;  since  by  the  one  their  money 
was  taken  from  them,  and  by  the  other  it  was  mostly  spent 
where  it  did  them  no  good. 

He  was,  of  course,  soon  involved  in  a  snarl  of  contradictions, 
from  which  he  never  could  disentangle  himself.  Let  as  pass 
to  the  year  1828,  a  most  important  one  in  the  history  of  the 
country  and  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  for  then  occurred  the  first  of  the 
long  series  of  events  which  terminated  with  the  surrender  of 
the  last  Rebel  army  in  1865.  Tlie  first  act  directly  tending  to 
a  war  between  the  SouUi  and  the  United  States  bears  date  De- 
cember 6th,  1828 ;  and  it  was  the  act  of  JoRn  0.  Calhoun. 

It  was  the  year  of  that  Presidential  election  which  placed 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  White  House,  and  re-elected  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  the  Vice-Presidency.  It  was  the  year  that  terminated 
tlie  honorable  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  career  and  began  the  dis- 
honorable. His  political  position  in  tlie  canvass  was  utterlj 
false,  as  he  himself  afterwards  confessed.  On  the  one  hand, 
ho  was  supporting  for  the  Presidency  a  man  committed  to  the 
policy  of  protection ;  and  on  the  oUier,  he  became  the  organ 
and  mouthpiece  of  the  Southern  party,  whose  opposition  to 
the  protective  principle  ^as  tending  to  the  point  of  armed 
resistance  to  it  The  tariff  bill  of  1828,  which  they  termed 
the  bill  of  abominations,  had  excited  tlie  most  heated  opposi- 
tion in  the  cotton  States,  and  especially  in  South  Carolina. 
This  act  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  the  very  year  in  which 
those  States  voted  for  a  man  who  had  publicly  indorsed  the 
principle  involved  in  it ;  and  we  see  Mr.  Calhoun  lieading  the 
party  who  were  electioneering  for  Jackson,  and  the  party  who 
were  considering  the  policy  of  nullifying  Uie  act  which  he  had 
approved.  His  Presidential  aspirations  bound  him  to  the  sup- 
port of  General  Jackson ;  but  tlie  first,  the  fundamental  neoei- 
sity  of  his  position  was  to  hold  possession  of  South  CaroUna. 
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TIw  burden  of  Mn  Calhoun's  later  speeches  was  the  recon- 
ciliatiou  of  Uie  last  part  of  his  public  life  with  the  first.    The^ 
task  was  difficult,  for  there  is  not  a  leading  proposition  in  his  ' 
speecbea  after  1830  which  is  not  refuted  by  argument*?  to  be 
'  '  fid  in  his  public  utterances  before  1828.     In  his  speech  on 
L^j  Force  Bill,  in  1834,  he  volunteered  an  explanation  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  hvA  support  of  General  Jackson 
in  1828,  and  his  authorship  of  the  **  South  Carolina  Exposition  '* 
in  the  same  year.     Falsehood  and  truth  are  strangely  inter*' 
woven  in  almost  every  sentence  of  his  later  writings ;  and  there 
k  abo  that  vagueness  in  thera  which  comes  of  a  superfluity  of 
words.     He  says,  that  for  the  strict-constructionist  party  to 
iMtre  presented  a  candidate  openly  and  fully  ideutitied  with 
their  opinions  woiild  have  been  to  court  defeat;  and  tlius  they 
were  obliged  either  to  abandon  the  contest,  or  to  select  a  can- 
didate **  whose  opinions  were  intermediate  or  doubtful  on  the 
Kubject  which  divided  the  two  sections/'  —  a  candidate  ^*  who, 
at  best,  was  but  a  choice  of  evils/'     Besides,  General  Jackson 
was  a  Southern  man,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  J 
Lis  want  of  experience,  knowlt'dgo,  and  self-control,  the  advis-I 
era  whom  lie  would  invite  to  assist  him  would  comjiensate  for 
those  defects.     Tlien  Mr,  Callioon  proceeds  to  state,  that  the 
contest  turned  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  protection  or  freei 
trade  i  and  the  strife  was,  wliich  of  the  two  parties  should  go 
farthest  in  the  advocacy  of  protection.    The  result  was,  he 
says,  that  the  tariflf  bill  of  1828  was  passed,  —  *' that  diaas-, 
irons  measure  which  has  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  us, 
aiid  put  in  peril  the  liberty  and  union  of  the  country,**  and 
••  poured  minions  into  the  treasury  beyond  the  most  extrava- 
gant wants  of  the  country.** 

The  passage  of  this  tariff  biU  was  accomplished  by  the  tact 
of  Martin  Van  Buren,  aided  by  Msyor  Eaton,  Senator  from 
Tonnessee.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  predestined  chief  of 
General  Jackson*s  Cubineti  and  M^or  Eaton  was  the  confi- 
dant, agent,  aiul  travelling  manager  of  the  Jacbiouian  wire-, 
pullers,  besides  l>eing  the  General's  own  intimate  friend.  The 
•?etits  of  that  seesion  notified  Mr.  Calhoun  that,  however 
aiBoageablo  Oeneral  Jackson  mtglit  be,  he  wm  not  likely 
W  Ml  tnlo  the  cmetody  of  the  Vico-Premdent.    General  Jack'* 
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son's  election  being  considered  certain,  the  question  was  alone 
interesting,  who  should  possess  him  for  the  purposes  of  the 
succession.  The  prospect,  as  surveyed  that  winter  from  the 
Vice-President's  chair,  was  not  assuring  to  the  occupant  of 
that  lofty  seat.  If  General  Jackson  could  not  be  used  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  further  elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  woold  it 
not  be  advisable  to  begin  to  cast  about  for  another  ? 

The  tariff  bill  of  1828  was  passed  before  the  Presidential 
canvass  had  set  in  with  its  last  severity.  There  was  time  for 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  withdraw  from  the  support  of  the  man  whose 
nearest  friends  had  carried  it  through  the  Senate  under  his 
eyes.  He  did  not  do  so.  He  went  home,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  to  labor  with  all  his  might  for  the  election 
of  a  protectionist,  and  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  the  com- 
position of  that  once  famous  paper  called  the  ^^  South  Carolina 
Exposition,"  in  which  protection  was  declared  to  be  an  evil  eo 
intolerable  as  to  justify  the  nullification  of  an  act  founded  upon 
it.  This  Exposition  was  the  beginning  of  our  woe,  —  the  bale- 
ful egg  from  which  were  hatched  nullification,  treason,  civil 
war,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Southern  States.  Here  is  Mr. 
Calhoun's  own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  what  he  cor- 
rectly styles  "  the  double  operation "  was  "  pushed  on "  in 
the  summer  of  1828 :  — 

"  Tliis  disastrous  event  [the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1828]  opened 
our  eyes  (I  mean  myself  and  those  immediately  connected  with  roe)  u 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  and  oppression  of  the  protective  systenit 
and  the  hazard  of  failing  to  effect  the  reform  intended  through  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  With  these  disclosures,  it  became  necessary 
to  seek  some  other  ultimate,  but  more  certain  measure  of  protectioa. 
We  turned  to  the  Constitution  to  find  this  remedy.  We  directed  a 
more  diligent  and  careful  scrutiny  into  its  provisions,  in  order  to  under- 
stand fully  the  nature  and  character  of  our  political  system.  We  found 
a  certain  and  effectual  remedy  in  that  great  fundamental  division  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  between  this  government  and  its  independent 
co-ordinates,  the  separate  governments  of  the  States,  —  to  be  caUed 
into  action  to  arrest  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  this  government  by  the 
interposition  of  the  States,  —  the  paramount  source  from  whicli  both 
governments  derive  their  power.  But  in  relying  on  this  otir  ultimate 
remedy,  we  did  not  abate  our  zeal  in  the  Presidential  canvass ;  we  still 
hoped  that  General  Jackson,  if  elected,  would  effect  the  necessary  re- 
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fonn,  and  thereby  FUjiersede  the  necessity  for  calling  into  action  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  which  we  were  anxious  to  avoid.  With 
liese  viewa  the  two  were  pushed  with  equal  zeal  at  the  same  time ; 
rhich  double  operation  comnienced  in  the  fall  of  1828,  but  a  few  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  tanff  act  of  tliat  year ;  and  at  the  meeting  of 
be  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  the  same  period,  a  paper  known  as  the 
outh  Carolina  Exposition  was  reported  to  that  body^  containing  a  full 
Bvelopnieot,  as  well  on  the  constitutional  point  as  on  the  operation  of 
be  protective  system,  preparatory  to  a  state  of  things  which  might 
ventually  render  the  action  of  the  State  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
tv  rights  and  interest,  and  to  stay  a  course  of  policy  which  we  be*  . 
Bved  would,  4f  not  arrested,  prove*  destructive  of  liberty  and  the  Con* 
blution*'*  —  Works,  U.  396. 

Mr«  Calhoun  omits,  however,  to  mentioa  that  the  Exposition 
not  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  until 
er  the  Presidential  election  had  been  decided.  Nor  did  ho 
iform  his  hearers  that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  Mr.  Vice- 
president  Calhoun*  Either  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  literary 
bility  in  that  body^  or  else  Mr.  Calhoun  had  little  confidenco 
it;  for  nearly  all  the  ponderous  documents  on  uullification 
given  to  the  world  in  its  name  were  penned  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
fiud  appear  in  his  collected  works.  If  the  Legislature  addressed 
its  constituents  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  Uiis  sub* 
ject^  it  was  he  who  prepared  the  draft.  The  South  Carolina 
Exposition  was  found  among  his  papers  to  his  own  handwrit- 
Bg,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  w^itli  only  a  few  al- 
orations  and  suppressions.  Tliere  never  was  a  piece  of  miff* 
fiief  more  completely  the  work  of  one  man  than  the  nnllificai^ 
m  troubles  of  1833- S4. 

The  South  Carolina  Exposition,  when  Mr*  Calhoun  hadcom- 
ieted  it,  was  brought  before  the  public  by  one  of  the  usual 
^etliods.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  fol- 
biritig  resolutions :  — 

*•  Rtt§almd^  Thnt  ft  is  expedient  to  protest  against  the  unconstitn- 

i  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  tfy«>tera  of  protective  duties  and  to 

|vc  such  pmtest  entered  on  the  jotimnb  of  tin?  Senate  of  the  United 

A1m>,  to  make  a  public  exposition  of  our  wrt^ng*,  and  of  the 

licfl  within  oiir  power,  to  be  communicated  to  our  aUier  Statist 

i  ft  reqtiei^t  tliat  they  will  oo-operate  with  tliia  State  in  prckctiriog  a 

i  of  the  tari^  for  protection,  and  an  ftbandoniiieiit  of  the  prmd- 
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pie ;  and  if  the  repeal  be  not  procured,  that  they  will  eo-operate  in  ndi 
mea8ure8  as  maj  be  necessary  for  averting  the  evil. 

^  Besohedj  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  raised  |o  carry  the  fore- 
going resolution  into  effecL" 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  the  following  gentlemea 
were  appointed  to  father  Mr.  Calhoun's  paper :  James  Oregg, 
D.  L.  Wardlaw,  Hugh  S.  Legar^,  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  William 
C.  Preston,  William  Elliott,  and  R.  Barnwell  Smith.  The  du- 
ty of  this  committee  consisted  in  causing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's paper  to  be  made  and  presenting  it  to  the  Legislature. 
TbiB  was  promptly  done ;  and  the  Exposition  was.  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  on  the  6th  of  December,  1828.  Whotlier  any 
protest  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  insertion  in  the  journal  does  not  appear.  We  only 
know  that  five  thousand  copies  of  this  wearisome  and  stupid 
Exposition  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  in  the  hubbub 
of  the  incoming  of  a  new  administration  it  attracted  scarcely 
any  attention  beyond  the  little  knot  of  original  nullifiers.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Calhoun's  writings  on  this  subject  were  "  protected  " 
by  tlieir  own  length  and  dulness.  No  creature  ever  read  one 
of  them  quite  through,  except  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  leading  assertions  of  this  Exposition  are  these :  —  1.  Ev- 
ery duty  imposed  for  protection  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  empowers  Congress  to  impose  taxes  for  revenue 
only.  2.  The  whole  burden  of  the  protective  system  is  borne 
by  agriculture  and  commerce.  3.  The  whole  of  the  advantages 
bf  protection  accrue  to  the  manufacturing  States.  4.  Li  other 
words,  the  South,  the  Southwest,  and  two  or  three  commercial 
cities,  support  the  government,  and  pour  a  stream  of  treasure 
into  the  coffers  of  manufacturers.  5.  The  result  must  soon  be, 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  have  either  to  abandon 
the  culture  of  rice  and  cotton,  and  remove  to  some  other  coim- 
try,  or  else  to  become  a  manufacturing  community,  which 
would  only  be  ruin  in  another  form. 

Lest  the  reader  should  find  it  impossible  to  believe  tliat  any 
man  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  could  publish  such  propositions  as 
this  last,  we  will  give  the  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  Europe  will  at  length  retaliate  by  placing  high 
duties  upon  American  cotton  and  rice.  At  least  that  fippeart 
to  be  what  he  is  aiming  a.1. 
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"  Wc  alreafly  see  indications  of  a  commercial  warfare,  the  termioa^ 
tion  of  will  eh  no  cue  ctit\  conjecture,  though  oar  fate  may  easilj  be. 
The  Ia<t  remains  of  our  great  and  once  fiotirisbing  agriculture  mui^t  be 
annihilated  in  the  eonflicL     In  the  first  instance  we  will  *  be  thrown  on 
the  l)ome  market,  which  cannot  consume  a  fourth  of  our  products  ;  and, 
instead  of  supplying  the  world,  as  we  would  with  free  trade,  we  would 
be  compell*?d  to  abandon  the  cuUiTation  of  three  fourth*  of  what  we . 
oaw  Rtijiie,  and  receive  for  the  residue  whatever  the  manufacturers*,  who  [ 
would  tiien  have  their  policy  consummated  by  the  entire  po^esaion  of  I 
our  market,  might  choose  to  give*     Forced  to  abandon  our  ancient  and 
favorite  pursuit,  to  which  our  soil,  climate,  habits,  and  peculiar  labor  vkire 
adapted*  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  property,  we  would  be  com  pell  eti, 
without  capital,  experience,  or  ^kill,  and  with  a  population  untried  m  ' 
sach  panBuita,  to  attempt  to  become  the  nvals,  instead  of  the  customers, 
of  the  manufacturing  States.     The  result  is  not  doubtful.     If  they,  by 
superior  capital  and  t^kill,  should  keep  down  succc^fiil  compeUtion  on  ' 
our  part,  we  would  be  doomed  to  toil  at  our  unprofitable  agricutture^  — 
selling  at  the  prices  which  a  single  and  very  limited  market  might  give. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  our  necessity  should  triumph  over  their  capital  I 
and  <kill,  if,  instead  of  raw  cotton*  we  should  ship  to  the  manufactur- 
ing  States  cotton  yam  and  cotton  goods,  the  thoughtful  muil  s^e  that  it 
would  inevitably  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  long 
continue.     77iOMe  who  now  make  war  on  our  gaim  would  then  tmxk^  U  j 
on  our  labor.     They  would  not  tolerate  that  those  who  now  cultivate  j 
our  plantittion^,  and  furnish  them  with  the  material  and  the  market  for  j 
ilie  product  of  their  arts,  should,  by  be€oming  their  rivals,  take  bread 
fjrtMn  the  mouths  of  their  wives  and  children.    The  commit tt^e  will  not 
pursuo  this  painful  subject ;  but  as  they  clearly  see  that  the  system,  if 
not  arrested,  must  bring  the  country  to  thi^  hazardous  extremity,  nei- 
tlicf  prudence  nor  patriotism  would  permit  them  to  paf>s  it  by  without 
faidtng  a  waniiug  voice  against  an  evil  uf  m  menacing  a  chamcltir**'  — 
ITflrfa,  VI.  12. 

The  only  question  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  present  read*  j 
crs  of  such  passages  (wliich  abound  in  the  writings  of  Mr,  Cai* 
hoiin)  is  this :  Were  they  the  chimeras  of  a  morbid,  or  the 
utterances  of  a  false  mind  ?  Tliose  who  know  him  differ  in 
opinion  on  this  point.  For  our  part,  wq  believe  such  passages 
to  have  been  inserted  for  the  solo  purfiose  of  alarming  the 
f  Soutli  Carolina,  so  as  to  render  thorn  the  mora  sub., 
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Benrient  to  his  will.  It  is  the  stale  trick  of  the  demagoguei  as 
well  as  of  the  fidse  priest,  to  subjugate  the  mind  by  lenify- 
ing  it 

Mr.  Oalhoun  concludes  his  Exposition  by  bringing  fiurward 
his  remedy  for  the  frightful  erils  which  he  had  conjured  up. 
That  remedy,  of  course,  was  nullification.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina,  after  giving  due  warning,  must  declare  the  protedife 
acts  ^^  null  and  void  "  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  after  a 
certain  date ;  and  then,  unless  Congress  repealed  them  in  time^ 
refuse  obedience  to  them.  Whether  tliis  should  be  done  hj 
the  Legislature  or  by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  not  say ;  but  he  evidently  preferred  a  oonven- 
tion.  He  advised,  however,  that  nothing  be  done  hastily ;  that 
time  should  be  afforded  to  the  dominant  minority  for  further 
reflection.  Delay,  he  remarked,  was  the  more  to  be  recom- 
mended, because  of  ^'  the  great  political  revolution  which  will 
displace  from  power,  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  those  who  have 
acquired  authority  by  setting  the  will  of  the  people  at  defi- 
ance, and  which  will  bring  in  an  eminent  citizen,  distinguished 
for  his  services  to  his  country  and  his  justice  and  patriotism  " ; 
under  whom,  it  was  hoped,  there  would  be  "  a  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  pure  principles  of  our  government.''  This  passage 
Mr.  Calhoun  could  write  after  witnessing  die  manoeuvres  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Eaton !  If  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams 
had  set  the  will  of  the  people  at  defiance  on  the  tariff  question, 
what  had  the  supporters  of  General  Jackson  done  ?  In  truth, 
this  menace  of  nullification  was  the  second  string  to  the  bow 
of  the  Vice-President.  It  was  not  yet  ascertained  which  was 
.  going  to  possess  and  use  General  Jackson,  —  the  placid  and 
flexible  Van  Buren,  or  the  headstrong,  short-sighted,  and  un- 
comfortable Calhoun.  Nullification,  as  he  used  daily  to  de- 
clare, was  a  "  reserved  power." 

At  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  inauguration,  it  would 
have  puzzled  an  acute  politician  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
aspirants  had  the  best  chance  of  succeeding  the  General.  The 
President  seemed  equally  well  affected  toward  both.  One  was 
Secretary  of  State,  the  other  Vice-President.  Van  Buren, 
inheriting  the  political  tactics  of  Burr,  was  lord  paramount  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  Calhoun  was  all-powerful  in 
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his  own  State  and  very  influential  in  all  the  region  of  cottou 
and  rice.  In  the  Cabinet  Calhoun  had  two  frieudH,  and  mm 
tried  ajid  deroted  ally  (Ingham),  while  Van  Kumu  could 
only  boast  of  Major  Eutou,  Secretary  ot  War ;  and  tho  tio  thut 
bound  them  tof^ether  was  political  far  more  than  |»ei>onal.  In 
the  public  mind,  Calhouu  towered  above  his  rival,  for  he  had 
been  longer  in  the  national  councils,  had  held  offices  that  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  whole  cotnitry,  and  had  formerly 
l>ceu  distinguished  as  an  orator.  If  any  one  had  been  ninh 
enough  in  1829  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Calhoun  that  Martin  Van 
Bureu  stood  before  the  country  on  a  par  with  himself,  he  would 
have  pitied  the  ignorance  of  that  ra&>li  man. 

In  despotic  governments,  like  those  of  Ijcmh  XIV.  and  An* 
drew  Jackson,  no  calculation  can  be  made  a»  to  tho  future  of 
any  public  man,  because  his  future  depends  upon  the  cajirico 
of  the  despot,  which  cannot  bo  foretold.  Six  short  weeks-* 
Day^  not  so  much,  not  six,  —  suflSced  to  estranf^o  the  mind  of 
the  Prehideut  from  Calhoun^  aud  implant  within  him  a  pa6«»iou 
to  promolo  the  interests  of  Van  Buren,  Uur  readent,  wc  prc^ 
sumoi  all  know  how  this  was  brought  to  pass.  It  was  simply 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  would  nat^  and  that  Mr.  Van  Huren  wouU^ 
cull  upon  Mrs.  Eaton.  All  tho  other  influences  that  wero 
bfXHJgUt  to  bear  upon  the  Pref(ideui*s  Mogular  miud  were  notli* 
log  in  comparison  with  this.  Daniel  Webfiior  ottorod  only  tlio 
truth  when  he  wrote,  at  the  time,  to  lib  friend  Uuilouy  iUaI 
tlio  ^^  Aaron*»  serpen!  among  tlie  President't  deciret  wan  •  met- 
tled purpose  of  making  out  tlie  lady,  of  wbom  io  moelt  luii 
been  said,  a  pen^in  of  reputatioii  '* ;  and  dial  tliis  ridiculoiii  \ 
ftffatr  would  '^  probably  d^Uermiiio  who  •bouU  bo  ttie  succimmknt  ' 
to  tho  present  cliief  laigislnUe*^  It  bad  preeis^ily  lliai  «IKs^ 
Mr.  I^toa  bis  diown,  in  bis  LUa  of  iacksoOi  tlio  mumttkA^ 
manceuYres  by  wbkb  tbis  was  efbeted,  and  bow  t^gorottsly  bu^ 
im&kilfiilly  Odboim  utmiifeled  to  arert  Us  bla*  Wn  caimoi  { 
d  nni  ;  oor  can  v#  fp  of rr  s^pdn  tby 

"fry  of  tli^    ^. ^iiibro|{lki^  whkk  httf/m  wiib  tbi 

I  CkfoUnm  Egpoihtott  in  1828*  md  mdsd  very  mom  iflsr  ^ 
CaUioau  bad  reoriTed  a  priraM;  ncXifleatfoii  Ibit 
Btvs  iiMcbcd  Wttbingtoii  of  an  orart  Mt  of  tmsa^, .  ...  ^ 

QamUna,  lbs  aulbar  and  Umn^aUsr  t4  Cbat  tnuma  would  Up 
arresiftd  a&d  bdd  Jor  trial  as  a  traitor. 
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One  fact  alone  suffices  to  {ntotb  that,  in  bringing  on  the  Kal- 
lification  troubles,  Calhoun's  motive  was  factious.  Wlien  Ge»- 
eral  Jackson  saw  the  coming  storm,  he  did  two  things.  First, 
he  prepared  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Ufiited  States  by 
force.  Secondlj,  he  used  all  his  influence  with  CoDgress  to 
have  the  cause  of  Southern  discontent  removed.  General 
Jackson  felt  that  the  argument  of  the  anti-tariff  men,  in  view 
of  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  was  unanswera- 
ble. He  believed  it  was  absurd  to  go  on  raising  ten  or  twelve 
millions  a  year  more  than  the  government  could  spend,  merdy 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  Northern  manufactures.  Accord- 
ingly, a  bill  was  introduced  which  aimed  to  do  just  what  the 
nuUifiers  had  been  clamoring  for,  that  is,  to  reduce  the  rev- 
enue to  the  amount  required  by  the  government.  If  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  supported  this  measure,  he  could  have  carried  it. 
He  gave  it  no  support ;  but  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  Clay  Compromise,  which  was  expressly  intended  to  save 
as  much  of  the  protective  system  as  could  be  saved,  and  which 
reduced  duties  gradually,  instead  of  suddenly.  Rather  than 
permit  the  abhorred  administration  to  have  the  glory  of  pacifi- 
cating  the  country,  this  lofty  Roman  stooped  to  a  coalition  with 
his  personal  enemy,  Henry  Clay,  the  champion  and  the  soul 
of  the  protectionist  party. 

No  mere  words  can  depict  the  bitterness  of  Calhoim's  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  at  being  distanced  by  a  man  whom 
he  despised  so  cordially  as  he  did  Van  Buren.  To  compre- 
hend it,  his  whole  subsequent  career  must  be  studied.  The 
numerous  covert  allusions  to  the  subject  in  his  speeches  and 
writings  are  surcharged  with  rancor ;  and  it  was  observed  that, 
whenever  his  mind  reverted  to  it,  his  manner,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  every  gesture  testified  to  the  intensity  of  his  feelings. 
" Every  Southern  man,"  said  he  on  one  occasion,  "who  is  true 
to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and  faithful  to  the  duties  which 
Providence  has  allotted  him,  will  be  forever  excluded  from  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  this  goveniment,  which  will  be  re- 
served only  for  those  who  have  qualified  themselves  by  political 
prostitution  for  admission  into  the  Magdalen  Asylum."  His 
face,  too,  from  this  time,  assumed  that  haggard,  cast-iron,  in- 
tense,  introverted  aspect  which  struck  every  beholder. 
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Miss  Martiucau^  in  her  Retrospect  of  Western  TniTel,  hiw 
given  us  some  striking  and  valuable  glimpses  of  the  eminent 
men  of  that  period,  particularly  of  the  three  most  eminent 
who  freqiientlj  visited  her  during  her  stay  in  Washingtoa^J 
This  passage,  for  example,  is  highly  interesting. 

**Mr.  Clay,  stUing  upright  on  the  sofa^  with  his  snuff-box  ever  in  \i\m\ 
hood,  would  discourse  for  many  an  hour  in  his  even,  soft,  dehberat 
tone,  on  any  one  of  the  great  subject*  of  American  policy  which 
might  happen  to  etiirt,  always  aniasnng  us  with  the  moderation  of  esti«1 
mate  and  speech  which  so  impetuous  a  nature  baa  been  able  to  attain*! 
Mr.  Webster,  leaning  back  ai  his  ease,  telling  storicjs,  cracking  jokea^ 
tshaking  the  sofa  with  burst  after  burst  of  laughter,  or  smoothly  di^ 
coanilog  to  the  perfect  felicity  of  the  logical  part  of  one's  cofn.^litutioii,J 
would  illuminale  an  evening  now  and   then*     Mr*  Calhoun,  the  casl^l 
iron  man,  who  look$  a:^  if  he  hud  never  been  bora  and  could  never  bo 
extingui<»hcd,  would  come  in  sometimes  to  keep  our  uoderstandings  on  a 
^Minful  streioh  for  a  short  wlule.and  leave  us  to  take  to  pieces  his  close, ^ 
npuh  theoretical^  illui^trated  talk,  and  see  what  we  could  make  of  it.] 
Wc  found  it  usually  more  worth  retaining  as  a  curiosity,  than  as  either  I 
very  just  or  ufieful.     His  speech  abounds  in  figures,  truly  illustrative^  J 
if  that  which  they  illustrate  were  true  also*     But  his  theories  of  gov- 
enuneni  (almost  the  only  subject  upon  which  his  thoughts  are  em- 1 
|)loyed),  the  squarest  and  compactest  that  ever  were  made,  are  cotn«l 
p06«d  out  of  limited  elements,  and  are  not,  therefore,  hkely  to  stand] 
aervice  very  well.     It  is  at  first  extremely  interesting  to  hear  Mr. 
Calhoun  talk ;  and  there  is  a  never-failing  evidence  of  fK>wer  in  all 
that  he  ^ays  and  does,  which  commands  intellectual  reverence  ;  but  Hm  \ 
admiration  is  too  i^oon  turned  into  regret,  mto  absolute  melancholy.     It 
k  tuipos4ble  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  all  this  force  can  bo  at  btrst 
^         ^     *<-§,  and  is  but  Um  likely  to  be  very  mischievous.     If  is  mind. 
W  aU  power  of  cummunictUing  with  ant/  of  her.     I  know  of  no' 
man  who  lives  in  such  utter  intellectual  solitude.     lie  meets  men  and 
Laninguos  by  the  (ireside  as  in  tlie  Senat»» ;  he  is  wrought  like  a  picco 
of  machinery,  pet  going  vehemently  by  n  weight,  and  stops  wliile  yotti 
'•  w*T ;  h»j  either  pa^-^e^  by  what  you  Kay,  or  twills  tt  into  a  -• 
V  riji  what  lA  in  his  head,  wnd  begins  to  Icniture  again.     Of  i 

mind  like  this  am  have  little  influence  in  the  Senate^  except  by  virtttc, 
]'f-y,f{\ii\\\j  wearing  out,  of  what  it  did  in  its  les<s  f?cc^ntric  daysi  but 
iHur'«c!e  at  home  is  to  be  drcadod.     There  is  no  hope  that  an  inlel- 
i;t«t  in  narrow  theorii-?*  \vi  'nodatc  itself  tu  varving  cir» 


and  there  is  fvn  v 


<t  it  will  break  up  all  that  it 
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G^  in  order  to  remould  the  materiak  in  its  own  way.  Mr.  CSalhoiiB 
is  as  full  as  ever  of  his  Nullification  doctrines;  and  thoae  who  know 
the  f<»tse  that  is  in  him,  and  his  ntter  incapacitj  of  modification  bj 
other  minds,  (after  having  gone  through  as  remarkable  a  revolu- 
tion of  political  opinion  as  perhaps  anj  man  ever  experienced,)  will 
no  more  expect  repose  and  self-retention  from  him  than  from  a  volcano 
in  full  force.  Relaxation  is  no  longer  in  the  powAr  of  his  wilL  I  never 
saw  any  one  who  so  completely  gave  me  the  idea  of  possession.  Half 
an  honr^s  conversation  with  him  is  enough  to  make  a  necessicarian  of 
anybody.  Accordingly,  he  is  more  complained  of  than  blamed  bj  his 
enemies.  His  moments  of  sofitness  by  his  fiunily,  and  when  reeorriiig 
to  old  coU^^  days,  are  hailed  by  all  as  a  relief  to  the  vehement  work- 
ing of  the  intellectual  machine, — a  relief  equally  to  hintself  and  othen. 
These  moments  are  as  touching  to  the  observer  as  tears  on  the  iue  of 
a  soldier.* 

Of  his  appearance  in  the  Senate,  and  of  his  manner  of 
speaking,  Miss  Martineau  records  her  impressious  also :  — 

**  Mr.  Calhoun's  countenance  first  fixed  my  attention ;  the  splendid 
eye,  the  straight  forehead,  surmounted  by  a  load  of  stifi*,  upright,  dark 
hair,  the  stem  brow,  the  inflexible  mouth,  —  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable heads  in  the  country." 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  followed,  and  impressed  mo  very  strongly.  While 
he  kept  to  the  question,  what  he  said  was  close,  good,  and  moderate, 
though  delivered  in  rapid  speech,  and  with  a  voice  not  sufficiently 
modulated.  But  when  he  began  to  reply  to  a  taunt  of  Colonel  Ben- 
ton's, that  he  wanted  to  be  President,  the  force  of  his  speaking  became 
painful.  He  made  protestations  which  it  seemed  to  strangers  had 
better  have  been  spared,  ^  that  he  would  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  be 
President,'  and  that  *  he  had  given  up  all  for  his  own  brave,  magnan- 
imous little  State  of  South  Carolina.'  While  thus  protesting,  his  eyes 
flashed,  his  brow  seemed  charged  with  thunder,  his  voice  became  almost 
a  bark,  and  his  sentences  were  abrupt,  intense,  producing  in  the  audi- 
tory a  sort  of  laugh  which  is  squeezed  out  of  people  by  the  application 
of  a  very  sudden  mental  force.  I  believe  he  knew  not  what  a  revela- 
tion he  made  in  a  few  sentences.  They  were  to  us  tttwagert  the  Ivy, 
not  Ofiljf  to  all  thai  wot  $aid  and  done  by  the  South  Carolina  party  dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  ieuion^  hut  to  many  things  at  CfwirUston  and 
Columbia  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  unobserved  and  imear- 
plained." 

Tliis  intelligent  observer  saw  the  chieftain  on  his  native 
heath:  — 
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^  Dttrmg  mj  sinj  m  Charleston,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  familj  arrived 
from  Congress,  and  there  was  something  very  striking  in  tlic  welcome 
he  received,  like  ihat  of*  a  chief  returned  to  the  Ixisora  of  his  clan. 
lie  stalked  about  like  a  monarch  of  the  little  domain,  and  there  was 
certiiinly  an  air  of  mjstterious  understanding  betweet  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers.*' 

What  Miss  Martiiieau  says  of  the  impossibility  of'Cal- 
lioan's  miud  commimicathig  with  another  mind,  is  confirmed 
by  ail  auecdoto  which  we  have  board  related  by  Dr,  Frauds 
lieber,  who,  as  Professor  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  was 
for  sevend  years  the  neighbor  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Caihoua.  The  learned  Professor^  upon  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Europe,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  coai*»e  of  the  in- 
terview Mr,  Calhoun  declared,  in  his  positive  manner,  that  the 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States  were  better  lodged,  fed,  and 
cared  for  than  the  mechanics  of  Europe,  Dr.  Lieber,  being 
fresh  from  that  continent,  assured  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
such  was  not  the  fact,  as  he  could  testify  from  having  resided 
in  both  lands.  "  Not  at  all,  not  at  all/*  cried  Calhoun  dogmat- 
ically, and  repeated  his  wild  assertion.  The  Doctor  saw  tliat 
the  poor  man  had  reached  the  condition  of  absolute  un teach- 
ableness, and  dropped  the  subject.  There  could  not  well  be  a 
more  competent  witness  on  the  point  in  dispute  tlian  Dr.  Lie- 
bor;  for,  besides  having  long  resided  in  both  continents,  it  was 
the  habit  and  business  of  his  life  to  observe  and  ponder  the 
effect  of  institutions  upon  the  welfare  of  those  who  live  under 
them.  Calhoun  pushed  him  out  of  the  witaess-box,  as  though 
he  were  an  idiot. 

A  survey  of  the  last  fifteen  yeai*s  of  Calhoun's  life  discloses 
nothing  upon  which  the  mind  can  dwell  with  complacency.  On 
the  approach  of  eveiy  Presidential  election,  we  see  him  making 
what  wo  can  only  call  a  g-rab  at  a  nomination »  by  springing 
upon  the  country  some  unexpected  issue  designed  to  make  Uie 
South  a  unit  in  his  support.  From  1830  to  183G,  he  exhausted 
all  tlie  petty  arts  of  the  politician  to  defeat  General  Jackson's 
resolve  to  bring  in  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  successor;  and  when 
all  had  failed,  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  precipitate  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  This,  too,  being  foiled, 
Mr.  Van  Bximu  waa  elected  l\chidcnt.    Then  Mr.  Calhoun, 
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who  had  for  ten  yean  noTer  epoken  of  Van  Barea  except  widi 
oontempt,  formed  the  notable  scheme  of  winning  o?er  the  Preri- 
dent  80  &r  as  to  secure  his  support  for  the  soooeerioii.  Ha 
adTOcated  all  the  test  measures  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren's  adminis-  • 
tration,  and  fiiAshed  by  courting  a  personal  recondllation  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  a  hundred  times  styled  a  fox  and  a  po- 
litical prostitute.  This  design  coming  to  naughti  throng  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  reach  a  second  ternit  he  made  a 
wild  rush  for  the  prixe  by  again  thrusting  forward  the  Texas 
question.  Colonel  Benton,  who  was  the  predetermined  heir  of 
Van  Buren,  has  detailed  the  manner  in  which  this  was  d<me  ia 
a  yery  curious  chapter  of  his  *^  Thirfy  Years.^  The  plot  was 
successful,  so  far  as  plunging  the  country  into  a  needleaa  war 
was  concerned ;  but  it  was  Polk  and  Taylor,  not  Calhoun,  wfae 
attained  the  Presidency  through  it.  Mr.  Oalhoon's  atnigi^ 
for  a  nomination  in  1844  were  truly  ptiable,  but  thej  were  not 
known  to  the  public,  who  saw  him,  at  a  certain  stage  of  As 
campaign,  affecting  to  decline  a  nomination  which  there  was 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  hb  receiving. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  sliow  how  much  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  from  1885  to  1850,  was  the 
work  of  this  one  man.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Oarrison  and  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  might  have  borne  no  fruit  during  their  life- 
time, if  Calhoun  had  not  made  it  his  business  to  supply  them 
with  material.  ^^  I  mean  io  force  tlie  issue  upon  the  North,''  he 
once  wrote ;  and  he  did  force  it.  On  hb  return  to  South  Caro- 
lina after  the  termination  of  the  Nullification  troubles,  he  said 
to  his  friends  there,  (so  avers  Colonel  Benton,  ^^  Thirty  Years,*' 
Vol.  II.  p.  786,)  <'  that  the  South  could  never  be  united  against 
the  North  on  the  tariff  question ;  that  the  sugar  interest  of 
Louisiana  would  keep  her  out ;  and  that  the  basb  of  Southern 
union  must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question/'  Here  we  have 
the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  all  his  subsequent  career.  The 
denial  of  the  right  of  petition,  the  annexation  of  Tezaa,  the 
forcing  of  slavery  into  the  Territories, — these  were  among  the 
issues  upon  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  South  in  hb  favoT) 
while  retaining  enough  strength  at  the  North  to  secure  hit  eleo- 
tion.  Failing  in  all  hb  schemes  of  personal  advanceuMnl,  he 
died  in  1850,  still  protesting  that  slavery  b  divine^  and  thai  it 
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musl  rule  Uiis  country  or  ruin  it*  This  is  really  the  sum  and 
^bstance  of  that  last  speech  to  the  Senate  which  he  had  QOt 
strength  enough  left  to  deliver. 

We  have  run  rapidly  over  Mr.  Calhoun's  career  as  a  publio 
an.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  his  claims  as  a  teacher  of  po- 
Itical  philosophy,  a  character  in  which  he  influoaced  his  coun- 
Irymeu  more  powerfully  after  he  was  in  bis  grave  than  he  did 
wliile  living  among  them. 

The  work  upon  which  bis  reputation  as  a  thinker  will  rest 
with  posterity  is  bis  Treatise  on  tlie  Nature  of  Government. 
Written  in  the  last  year  of  bis  life,  when  at  length  all  hope  of 
further  personal  advancement  mtist  have  died  within  him,  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  record  or  summary  of  his  polit- 
ical opinions.  He  did  not  live  to  revise  it,  and  the  concluding 
portion  he  evidently  meant  to  enlarge  and  illustrate,  as  was 
ascertained  from  notes  and  memoranda  in  pencil  upon  tlie 
manuscript.  After  the  death  of  Uie  author  in  1850,  the  work 
was  publislied  in  a  substantial  and  elegant  form  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina,  who  ordered  copies  to  be  presented  to 
i  rils  of  note  in  science  and  literature,  and  to  public 

J  ^    We  are,  therefore,  to  regard  this  volume,  not  merely 

legacy  of  Mr,  Calhoun  to  his  countrymen,  but  as  convey- 
us  the  sentiments  of  South  Carolina  with  regard  to  her 
and  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Union.     Events  since  its 
lubltcattoQ  have  shown  us  that  it  is  more  even  than  this.    The 
iblage  of  troublesome  communities  which  we  liave  been 
toraed  to  style  'Hhe  South,*'  adopted  this  work  as  their 
political  gospel.     From  this  source  the  politicians  of  the  South- 
ern States  have  drawn  all  they  have  chosen  to  present  to  the 
world  in  justification  of  their  course  which  bears  tlie  sem- 
blance of  argument ;  for,  in  truth,  Mr.  Calhoun,  since  JcfTersou 
d  Madiion  passed  from  tlie  stage,  is  almost  the  only  thinking 
ing  tlie  SoutI)  has  had.     His  was  a  very  narrow,  intense,  and 
otmstworthy  mind,  but  he  was  an  angel  of  light  eomparcd 
tth  the  men  who  have  been  recently  conspicuous  in  the  Soutb- 
ero  States. 

Tilts  treatiite  on  government  belongs  to  the  same  elass  of 
works  as  Louis  Napoleon^s  Life  of  Cie»ur,  having  for  ita  prio* 
oipial  object  one  that  lies  below  the  surface,  and  tbe  efliel  of 
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both  is  damaged  by  the  name  on  the  title-page.  The  moment 
we  learn  that  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  that  Life  of  Cnsar,  the 
mind  is  intent  upon  discovering  allusions  to  recent  historji 
which  the  author  has  an  interest  in  misrepreeentlng.  TIm 
common  conscience  of  mankind  condemns  him  as  a  peijnred 
usurper,  and  the  murderer  of  manj  of  his  unofibnding  feDow- 
citizens.  No  man,  whatever  the  power  and  splendor  of  b» 
position,  can  rest  content  under  the  scorn  of  mankind,  unless 
his  own  conscience  gives  him  a  clear  acquittal,  and  assures 
him  that  one  day  the  verdict  of  his  fellow-men  will  be  re- 
versed ;  and  even  in  that  case,  it  is  not  every  man  tliat  can 
possess  his  soul  in  patience.  Every  page  of  tiie  Life  of  Gesar 
was  composed  with  a  secret,  perhaps  half-unconscious  refer- 
ence to  that  view  of  Louis  Napoleon's  conduct  which  is  ex- 
pressed with  siich  deadly  power  in  Mr.  Einglake*s  History  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  which  is  so  remarkably  confirmed  by 
an  American  eyewitness,  the  late  Mr.  (Goodrich,  who  was  Con- 
sul at  Paris  in  1848.  Published  anonymously,  the  Life  of 
Cassar  might  have  had  some  effect.  Given  to  tiie  world  by 
Napoleon  III.,  every  one  reads  it  as  he  would  a  defence  by  an 
ingenious  criminal  of  his  own  cause.  Tlie  highest  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it  is,  that  it  is  very  well  done,  consider- 
ing the  object  the  author  had  in  view. 

So,  in  reading  Mr.  Calhoun's  disquisition  upon  government, 
wo  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  author  was  a  man  who 
had  only  escaped  trial  and  execution  for  treason  by  suddenly 
arresting  the  treasonable  measures  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
set  on  foot.  Though^  it  contains  but  one  allusion  to  events  in 
South  Carolina  in  1833,  the  work  is  nothing  but  a  labored, 
refined  justification  of  those  events.  It  has  been  even  coupled 
with  Edwards  on  the  Wilt,  as  the  two  best  examples  of  subUe 
reasoning  which  American  literature  contains.  Admit  his  prem- 
ises, and  you  are  borne  along,  at  a  steady  pace,  in  a  straight 
path,  to  the  final  inferences  :  that  the  sovereign  State  of  South 
Carolina  possesses,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
an  absolute  veto  upon  every  act  of  Congress,  and  may  secede 
from  the  Union  whenever  she  likes ;  and  that  these  rights  of 
veto  and  secession  do  not  merely  constitute  the  strength  of  the 
Constitution,  but  are  the  Constitution, —  and  do  not  merelj 
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tend  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  but  are  the  Union's  self,  —  the 
thing  thiit  binds  the  States  together. 

Mr.  Calhoun  begins  his  treatise  by  assuming  that  govern- 
ment  is  necessary.  He  then  explains  why  it  is  necessary.  It 
is  necessary  because  man  is  more  selfish  than  sympathetic,  feel- 
ing more  intensely  what  affects  himself  than  what  affects  others. 
flouce  he  will  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others ;  and  to  prevent 
this,  government  is  indispensable. 

But  government,  since  it  must  be  administered  by  selfish 
men,  will  feel  more  intensely  what  affects  itself  than  what  af- 
fects the  people  governed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  tendency  of 
all  governments  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and 
they  certainly  will  do  so,  if  they  can.  The  same  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  the  same  love  of  accumulation,  which  tempts 
individuals  to  overreach  their  neighbors,  inclines  government 
fo  preserve,  increase,  and  consolidate  its  pgwers.  Therefore, 
as  individual  selfishness  requirac  to  be  held  in  check  by  govern- 
ment, so  government  must  be  restrained  by  something'. 

This  something  is  the  constitution,  written  or  unwritten.  A 
constitution  is  to  the  government  what  government  is  to  the 
poople ;  it  is  the  restraint  upon  its  selfishness.  Mr.  Ctdliouu 
assumes  here  that  the  relation  between  government  and  gov- 
erned is  naturally  and  inevitably  "antagonistic.**  He  does 
not  perceive  that  government  is  the  expression  of  man*s  lore 
of  justice,  and  the  means  by  wliich  the  people  cause  justice  to 
be  done.  , 

Government,  he  continues,  must  be  powerful ;  must  have  at 
command  the  resources  of  the  country ;  must  be  so  strong  thai 
it  can,  if  it  will,  disregard  the  limitations  of  the  constitution. 
The  question  is,  How  to  compel  a  government,  holding  such 
powers,  having  an  army,  a  navy,  and  a  national  treasury  at 
commaudy  to  obey  tlie  requirements  of  a  mere  piece  of  printed 
paper? 

Power,  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  can  only  be  resisted  by  power. 
Therefore,  a  proper  constitution  must  leave  to  the  governed 
the  power,  to  resist  encroachments.  This  is  done  in  free 
countries  by  universal  suffrage  and  tjie  election  of  rulers  at 
freqi"  ^      1  i>eriod8,     Tliis  gives  to  rulcrjif  the  strongest 

poecii  '-»  |»leiiso  the  pco|jlc,  which  can  only  be  done 

by  executing  their  will. 
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So  far,  most  readers  will  follow  the  author  without 
difficulty.  But  now  we  come  to  passages  which  no  one  oouli 
understand  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Kullifioation  ioi- 
broglio  of  1888.  A  jdiilosophic  Frenchman  or  German,  who 
should  read  this  work  with  a  view  to  enlightening  hia  mind 
upon  the  nature  of  government^  would  be  much  pusled  cftsr 
passing  the  thirteenth  page ;  for  at  that  pomt  the  hiddea  load- 
stone begins  to  operate  upon  the  needle  of  Mr.  CSalhoon*a  < 
pass,  and  he  is  as  Louis  Napoleon  writing  the  Life  of 

UniTcrsal  suffirage,  he  continuesi  and  the  frequent 
of  rulersy  are  indeed  the  primary  and  fundamental  priadplsi 
of  a  constitutional  government ;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  give 
Uie  people  an  effective  control  over  those  whom  they  have  elae^ 
ed.  But  this  is  all  they  can  do.  They  cannot  make  mien 
goody  or  just,  or  obedient  to  the  constitution,  but  only  feithful 
representatives  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  executors  of* 
the  will  of  that  majority.  The  riglit  of  suffrage  transfers  die 
supreme  authority  from  the  rulers  to  Uie  body  of  the  commu- 
nity,  and  the  more  perfectly  it  docs  this,  the  more  perfectly  it 
accomplishes  its  object.  Majority  is  king.  But  this  king,  too, 
like  all  others,  is  selfish,  and  will  abuse  bis  power  if  ha  can« 

So,  we  have  been  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  liave  come  back  to 
the  starting-point  (Government  keeps  within  bounds  the  self- 
ishness of  the  people ;  the  constitution  restrains  the  selfishness 
of  the  government ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  has  only  created  a  des- 
pot as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  power  he  displaced.  We  are 
still,  tlierefore,  confronted  by  the  original  difficulty.  How  are 
we  to  limit  the  sway  of  tyrant  Majority  7 

If,  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  all  the  people  had  the  same  interests, 
so  that  a  law  which  oppressed  one  interest  would  oppress  all 
interests,  then  the  right  of  sufirage  would  itself  be  sufficient ; 
and  the  only  question  would  be  as  to  the  fitness«of  diffirent 
candidates.  But  this  b  not  the  case.  Taxation, for  example: 
no  system  of  taxation  can  be  arranged  tliat  will  not  bear  op- 
pressively upon  some  interests  or  section.  Disbur8ementa,abo: 
some  portions  of  the  country  must  receive  back,  in  the  fimi 
of  governmental  disbursements,  more  money  than  {hey  paj  in 
taxes,  and  others  less ;  and  this  may  be  earned  so  flur,  that  oao 
region  may  be  utterly  hnpoverishedi,  while  others  are  ( 
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Kii}^  Majority  maj  have  his  fayotites*  He  may  now  choose 
10  favor  agriculture  ;  aow,  commcrco  ;  now,  manufactures  ;  and 
iK>  arrange  the  imports  as  to  crui^h  one  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing the  othors,  '*  CniJ«h ''  is  Mr.  CaUiaua's  word*  **  Owe  por- 
iiaii  of  the  coni  ' ;  v  /'  he  says,  "  may  be  crushed,  and  anotlicr 
eloYat^  on  it^  by  systematicatly  ptsrverting  the  power  of 

taxation  and  disbursement,  for  the  purpose  of  a^randizing  or 
building  np  one  portion  of  the  commuuity  at  tlm  expense  of 
iX^/|^  oUier.'*  Mat/  be.  But  will  it  be  done  ?  Has  not  the  most 
rekntlesa  despot  an  intoroi«it  in  tlto  pro^ority  of  his  subjects  7 
And  can  one  interest  be  crushed  without  manifest  and  imme* 
di'-iCe  injury  to  all  the  others?  Mr.  Calhoun  says,  That  thi^  fell 
power  to  crush  important  interests  wili  be  used,  is  exactly  is 
artain  as  that  it  can  be. 
All  ibis  would  be  unuitelligible  to  our  foreign  philosopher, 
tt  American  citizens  know  very  well  what  it  means.  Through 
^is  fine  lattice-work  fence  they  discern  the  shining  counter 
ince  of  the  colored  fierson. 

But  now,  what  remedy  ?     Mr.  Calhoun  approaches  this  part 

tiie  subject  with  the  due  acknowledgment  of  its  difficulty* 

ho   remedy,  of  course,  is  NnlUdcation ;  but  he  is  far  from 

sing  a  wonl  so  familiar.     Tliere  is  but  one  mode,  he  remarks^ 

which  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  can  bo  proTont^ 

from  oppressing  the  minority^  or  portions  of  the  minority,  and 

tiat  is  tins:  ^*  By  taking  the  sense  of  each  interest  or  portion 

the  community,  which  may  be  unequally  and  ityuriously  aC- 

Bted  liy  the  action  of  the  giivernmcnt,  separately,  through  its 

[lajority,  or  in  some  other  way  by  which  its  voice  can  be 

A ;  and  to  require  the  consent  of  each  interest,  either 

put  or  to  keep  the  government  in  motion/'    And  tliis  catt 

»Iy  Im  dono  b)  i  '* organism*'  as  will  **girc  to  6idl 

iTision  or  iutcrL  .        .jr  a  concurrent  voice  in  making  and 

EOcutiDg  the  laws  or  a  veio  on  their  execution/* 

Thi»  ii  ptr     '  light  of  the 

>ry  of  181        L  IX  .^  ^      .  led  witli  that 

»r;  could  gatlier  Mr.  Calhoun*^  meaning,    Oiir  studioos 

"  '   ^appose  by  the  word  ^*  intere»i,**1littt  the  uxh 

manufaettiring  tnti^rest,  tlie  commercial  and 

agricttkural  iulerestJi^  aad  that  each  of  ttiete  sliould  have  iti 
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little  congress  concurring  in  or  Tetoing  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress sitting  at  Washington.  ?Fi?,  however,  know  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  meant  that  South  Carolina  should  have  the  power  to 
nullify  acts  of  Congress  and  give  law  to  the  Union.  He  does 
not  tell  us  how  South  Carolina's  tyrant  Majority  is  to  be  kept 
within  bounds ;  but  only  how  that  majority  is  to  control  the 
majority  of  the  whole  country.  He  has  driven  his  problem 
into  a  comer,  and  there  he  leaves  it. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  a  law,  to  be  bind- 
ing on  all  *^  interests,"  i.  e.  on  all  *the  States  of  the  Union, 
must  be  concurred  in  by  all,  he  proceeds  to  answer  the  obvi- 
ous objection,  that  *'  interests  "  so  antagonistic  could  never  be 
brought  to  unanimous  agreement.  He  thinks  this  would  pre- 
sent no  difficulty,  and  adduces  some  instances  of  unanimity  to 
illustrate  his  point 

First,  trial  by  jury.  Here  are  twelve  men,  of  different  chMt- 
actcr  and  calibre,  shut  up  in  a  room  to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  in 
a  cause  ui)on  which  able  men  have  argued  upon  opposite  sides. 
How  unlikely  that  they  should  be  able  to  agree  unanimously ! 
Tot  they  generally  do,  and  that  speedily.  Why  is  this  ?  Be- 
cause, answers  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  go  into  their  room  know- 
ing that  nothing  short  of  unanimity  will  answer ;  and  conse- 
quently every  man  is  disposed  to  agree  with  his  fellows,  and, 
if  he  cannot  agree,  to  compromise.  "  Not  at  all."  The  chief 
reason  why  juries  generally  agree  is,  that  they  are  not  intei^ 
estcd  in  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  law  of  justice  is  so  plain- 
ly written  in  the  human  heart,  that  the  fair  thing  is  usually 
obvious  to  disinterested  minds,  or  can  be  made  so.  It  is  in- 
terest, it  is  rivalry,  that  blinds  us  to  what  is  right ;  and  Mr. 
Calhoun's  problem  is  to  render  ^*  antagonistic  "  interests  unan- 
imous. We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  this  illustration  as  a  case 
in  point. 

Secondly,  Poland.  Poland  is  not  the  country  which  an 
American  would  naturally  visit  to  gain  ]>olitical  wisdom.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  however,  repairs  thither,  and  brings  home  the  UlcU 
that  in  the  turbulent  Diet  of  that  unhappy  kingdom  every 
meml>er  ha^  an  absolute  veto  upon  every  measure.  Nay, 
more:  no  king  could  be  elected  without  the  unanimous  vole, 
of  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persont. 
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|et  Poland  ksted  two  centuries !    The  history  of  those  two 
ituries  is  a  siilTicieat  comment  upon  Mr.  Calhoun's  system^ 
say  nothing  of  tlie  final  catastrophe,  which  Mr.  Calhoua 
E^ufesses  was  owing  to  ^'  the  extreme  to  which  the  principle 
carried/*    A  sound  principle  cauoot  be  carried  to  an  un- 
extreme ;  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be  too  right.    If 
I U  right  for  South  Carolina  to  control  and  nullify  the  United 
itc!!i,  it  is  right  for  any  one  man  in  South  Carolina  to  con- 
[)l  and  nullify  South  Carolina.     One  of  the  tests  of  a  system 
is  to  ascertain  where  it  will  carry  us  if  it  is  pushed  to  the 
|itermost  extreme.     Mr,  Calhoun  gave  his  countrymen  this 
lluable  information  when  he  cited  the  lamentable  case   of 
oland. 

From  Poland  the  author  descends  to  the  Six  Nations^  the 
Jeral  council  of  which  was  composed  of  forty-two  members, 
each  of  whom  had  an  absolute  veto  upon  every  measure.  Nev- 
rtheless,  this  confederacy,  he  says^  became  the  most  powerful 
id  the  most  united  of  all  the  Indian  nations.  He  omits  to 
Id,  that  it  was  the  facihty  with  which  this  cotmcil  could  be 
lelded  by  the  French  and  English  in  turn,  that  hastened  the 
rinding  of  tlio  Six  Nations  to  pieces  between  those  two  miU- 


&me  is  Mr.  Callioun's  next  illustration.  The  Tribunus 
ftebUf  he  observes,  liad  a  veto  upon  the  passage  of  all  lawa 
[id  upon  the  execution  of  all  laws,  and  thus  prevented  the  op- 
sion  of  the  plebeians  by  the  patricians.  To  show  the  inap- 
licability  of  this  example  to  the  principle  in  question,  to  show 
what  steps  this  tribunal,  long  useful  and  efficient,  gradually 
orbed  the  power  of  the  government,  and  became  itself^  first 
|>pres«ive,  and  then  an  instrument  iti  the  overthrow  of  the 
on,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Rome.  Nicbuhr 
rible  to  the  public,  and  Niebuhr  know  more  of  tlio  7H^ 
rftfi4t  pubis  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  cannot  find  in  Niebuhr 
luir'saim  '  patrician  Caro- 

•   1 ■  ■■      .^f  the  \:>u  ;    ■ 

Lastly,  England.     England,  too,  has  that  safeguard  ofliber- 

an  t'  '  "     'H^  voice  of  each  order  or  class  is 

ken  till     ^,  ^/     ,         •  organ,  and  which  rt*quire»  the 

iQourring  voice  of  all  to  oonstitutu  that  of  the  whole  comma- 
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mtj."  Tliese  orders  are  Eling,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Tbej 
must  all  concur  in  every  law^  each  having  a  veto  upon  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  two  others.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  also  so  arranged  that  the  President  and  the  two  Houaea  of 
Congress  must  concur  nn  every  enactment ;  but  then  they  all 
represent  the  same  order  or  interest,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  English  government^  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  ao  ex< 
quisitely  constituted,  that  the  greater  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  more  stable  it  is ;  because  .those  revenues,  being 
chiefly  expended  upon  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  render  them 
exceedingly  averse  to  any  radical  change.  Mr.  Callioun  does 
not  mention  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  are  not 
represented  in  the  government  at  all.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
following  passage,  in  a  previous  part  of  the  worik,  was  dedgoed 
to  meet  their  case :  — 

'^  It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error  to  suppose  that  all  people  ars 
equally  entitled  to  liberty.  It  is  a  reward  to  be  earned,  not  a  blessing 
to  be  gratuitously  lavi^^hed  on  all  alike  ; —  a  reward  rcsenred  for  the  in- 
telligent, the  patriotic,  the  virtuous,  and  deserving ;  and  not  a  boon  to 
be  bestowed  on  a  people  too  ignorant,  degraded,  and  vicious  to  be  ca- 
pable either  of  appreciating  or  of  enjoying  it** 

Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  tell  us  who  is  to  bestow  this  preoioos 
boon.  He  afterwards  remarks,  that  the  progress  of  a  people 
^'  rising "  to  the  point  of  civilization  which  entitles  them  to 
freedom  is  ^'  necessarily  slow."  How  very  slow,  tlien,  it  must 
be,  when  the  means  of  civilization  are  forbidden  to  them  by 
law ! 

Witli  his  remarks  upon  England,  Mr.  Calhoun  terminates 
his  discussion  of  the  theory  of  government.  Lot  us  grant  all 
that  he  claims  for  it,  and  see  to  what  it  conducts  us.  Observe 
that  Ills  grand  position  is,  that  a  ^^  numerical  majority,*'  like  all 
other  sovereign  powers,  will  certainly  tyrannize  if  it  can.  His 
remedy  for  this  is,  that  a  local  majority,  the  majority  of  each 
State,  shall  have  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  country.  But  he  omits  to  tell  us  how  that  local  majori- 
ty is  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  According  to  his  reasoning, 
South  Carolina  should  have  a  veto  upon  acts  of  Congreai. 
Tery  well ;  then  each  county  of  South  Carolma  should  have  a. 
veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  State  Legislature ;  each  town  should 
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hmn  a  Teto  apon  the  behests  of  the  county ;  and  each  Totcr 
itIK>n  the  decisions  of  the  town.  Mr,  Calhouu*s  argumeat, 
therefore,  amounts  to  this :  that  one  voter  m  South  Carolina 
sbould  have  Uie  constitutional  right  to  nullify  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  uo  luvr  should  be  binding  which  has  not  received  the 
assent  of  every  citizen. 

Having  completed  the  theoretical  part  of  hie  subject,  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  practical.  In  his  first  essay  he  describes 
llie  '^organism  *'  that  is  requisite  for  ibe  preservation  of  liberty; 
and  in  his  second,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  United  States 
is  precisely  such  an  organism,  since  the  Constitution,  rightly 
interpreted,  does  confer  upon  South  Carolina  the  right  to  veto 
tne  decrees  of  tlie  numerical  majority.  Mr.  Calhoun's  under- 
standing appears  to  much  bettor  advantage  in  this  second  dis- 
course, which  contains  the  substance  of  all  his  numerous 
apeeclies  on  nuUification*  It  is  marvellous  bow  this  morbid 
aitd  intense  mind  had  brooded  over  a  single  subject,  and  how 
It  had  subjugated  all  history  and  all  law  to  its  single  purpose. 
But  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Calhoun  through  the  tortuous  mazos 
of  his  second  essay ;  nor,  if  we  could,  should  we  be  able  to 
draw  a  corporal's  guard  of  readers  after  us.  We  can  only  say 
thus:  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  are  two  ways  in  wlncl»  tho 
Constitution  can  be  fairly  interpreted;  —  one,  the  Websterian 
method  ;  the  other,  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  On  one  of  these  in- 
terpretations tlie  Constitution  will  work,  and  on  the  other  it 
will  not.  We  prefer  the  iut*>rprctation  that  is  practicable^ and 
leave  the  other  party  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  argument,  Na- 
tionB  cannot  be  governed  upon  principles  so  recondite  and  re- 
fined,  tiiat  not  one  citizen  in  a  hundred  will  so  much  as  follow 
m  mtrt  statement  of  them.  The  fundamental  taw  must  be  as 
plain  as  the  ten  commandments,  —  as  plain  ns  the  four  cel6* 
brated  propositions  in  whiHi  Mr.  Websti^rpiit  U»e  substance  of 
his  speeches  in  reply  to  Mr,  Cnlhnnn%  uurrMiiotis  iltTcnct^  of  his 
conduct  in  1838. 

T  'ujr  concludes  his  essay  hy  a  proplnaic  l  t  Uie 

futu  _.     iij  remarks,  iliat  with  regard  to  tlie  lu   u       l  tho 

Untied  Statest  as  then  governed^  only  ono  tiling  could  bo 

lute  certainty,  and  that  was,  that  the 

it.    It  might  lapse  into  a  monarchy,  or  i 
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might  be  dismembered^  —  no  man  could  say  which;  but  that 
one  of  these  things  would  happen  was  entirely  certain.  The 
rotation-in-office  system,  as  introduced  by  General  Jackson, 
and  sanctioned  by^his  subservient  Congress,  had  rendered  the 
Presidential  office  a  prize  so  tempting,  in  which  so  large  a 
number  of  men  had  an  interest,  that  the  contest  would  grad- 
ually cease  to  be  elective,  and  would  finally  lose  the  elee- 
tive  form.  The  incumbent  would  appoint  his  successor;  and 
^'thus  the  absolute  form  of  a  popular,  would  end  in  the  abso- 
lute form  of  a  monarchical  government,"  and  tliere  would 
be  no  possibility  of  even  rendering  the  monarchy  limited  or 
constitutional.  Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  mention  here  the  name 
of  (General  Jackson  or  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  but  American 
readers  know  very  well  what  he  was  thinking  of  when  be 
wrote  the  passage. 

Disunion,  according  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  another  of  oar 
perils.  In  view  of  recent  events,  our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  reading  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  written  in  1849,  among 
the  last  words  ho  ever  deliberately  put  upon  paper :  — 

'^  The  ooDditions  impelling  the  government  toward  disunion  are  very  * 
poworfuL  They  consist  chiefly  of  two;  —  the  one  arising  from  the  great 
extent  of  the  country ;  the  other,  from  its  division  into  separate  States, 
having  local  institutions  and  interests.  The  former,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  numerical  majority,  has  necessarily  given  to  the  two  great 
parties,  in  their  contest  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  geographical  character,  for  reasons  which  have  been  fully 
stated.  This  contest  must  finally  settle  down  into  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  stronger  section  to  obtain  the  permanent  control ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  weaker,  to  prcser>'e  its  independence  and  equality  u 
mcml)er8  of  the  Union.  The  conflict  will  thus  become  one  between 
the  States  occupying  the  different  sections, — that  is,  between  organixed 
bodies  on  both  Hides,  —  each,  in  the  event  of  separation,  having  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  confusion  and  anarchy  to  which  the  parU  would 
be  subject  without  such  organization.  This  would  contribute  much 
to  increase  the  |)ower  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  section 
against  the  stronger  in  po.<4e8sion  of  the  government.  Willi  these 
great  advantages  and  resources,  it  is  hardly  i)Ossible  that  the  parties 
occupying  the  weaker  section  would  consent  quietly,  under  any  circoBh 
BtaniHis,  to  break  down  from  independent  and  equal  sovereignties  tnlo 
a  dependent  and  colonial  condition;  and  still  less  so^  nnder  drauB* 
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Stances  tb&t  would  reroluUonuEe  ibem  tiitoma%*  and  put  thetr  very 
ex^tance  ns  a  people  at  stake.     Never  wa9  there  an  iasue  between 

tident  Stalea  tlmt  involvcfl  greater  cixlamity  to  tbe  conquervd, 
is  involved  in  that  between  tJie  States  which  compose  the  two 
ions  of  the  tJnioti*  Tlie  condition  of  the  weaker^  nbould  it  sink 
from  a  state  of  independence  and  equality  to  one  of  dependc4]ce  and 
subjection,  would  bo  more  ctdamitoua  than  ever  before  befell  a  ctvtltxed 
people.  It  ia  rain  to  Uiink  (hat,  with  euch  oonaequencea  before  tliem, 
thiby  will  nut  reflist;  espeeiallj,  when  redisiance  nu^  save  (bem«  and 
Oil  I  Icr  llieir  condition  worse.     That  thia  wiU  take  phu^e,  unleat 

Ui  r  section  desifita  from  its  course,  may  be  assumed  as  certain; 

iind  Uiiu,  if  forced  to  rebinL^  the  weaker  section  would  prove  successful, 
mzhI  the  system  end  in  disunion,  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  probable. 
But  if  it  should  fail,  the  great  increase  of  jiower  and  patronage  which 
miist,  in  conseciueiice,  accrue  to  the  governraeot  of  the  United  States, 
wouhl  but  render  certain  and  hasten  the  termination  in  the  other  al- 
ternative. So  that,  at  all  events,  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  — 10 
monarchy  or  disunion  —  it  must  come,  if  not  prevented  by  strenuooa 
or  drocly  effbrtd," 

This  is  a  very  instructiTC  passage,  and  one  that  shows  woU 
the  complexity  of  buraan  motives*  Mr*  Cdbouii  betrays  the 
secret  that^  aftt^r  all,  the  contest  between  the  two  sections  is  a 
**  contest  for  tlic  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  government,*' 
and  that  all  the  rest  is  but  pretext  and  afterthought,  —  as 
Oeneral  Jackson  said  it  was.  He  plainly  states  that  the  pul* 
ky  of  the  South  is  rule  or  ruin.  Besides  this,  he  intimates 
Dmt  Uiere  is  in  the  United  States  an  ^'interest,"  an  institu- 
tion, the  development  of  which  is  incompatible  with  the  ad- 
Tajicement  of  the  general  interest ;  and  either  that  one  inter* 
est  muHt  overshadow  and  subdue  alf  other  interests,  or  all 
other  interests  must  unite  to  crush  that  one.  The  latter  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  suggest  the  measures  by  which 
th<^*j<»  calamities  can  l>e  averted.  The  government  must  be 
>red  to  its  federal  cliaracter**  by  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
i«  .1  Jiiig  to  the  anDthilatiuti  of  State  sovereignty,  and  by  a 
strict  coustmctian  of  the  Constitution.  The  President's  power 
of  removal  tnu^t  ha  Umiti^d.  In  carlior  times,  theao  would 
'-**-  ..*^*  v^-i  ^  1  Mt  at  that  day  tho  nature  of  the  dtsca^iC  wa* 
.:  could  roach  it  short  of  an  organic  change. 
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which  should  give  the  weaker  section  a  negative  on  the  tction 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  of  opinion  that  this 
could  best  be  done  by  our  having  two  Presidents, — on^  elected 
by  the  North  and  the  other  by  the  South, — the  assent  of 
both  to  be  necessary  to  every  act  of  Congress.  Under  such  a 
system,  he  tliought,  — 

^The  Presidential  election,  instead  of  dividing  the  Union  into  hoUile 
geographical  parties,  the  stronger  struggling  to  enlarge  its  poweit,  and 
the  weaker  to  defend  iti  rights,  as  is  now  the  case,  would  become  fc 
means  of  restoring  harmony  and  concord  to  the  country  and  the  gw- 
emment  It  would  make  the  Union  a  onion  in  tmth,  —  a  bond  of 
mutual  affection  and  brotherhood ;  and  not  a  mere  connecfkni  used  bj 
the  stronger  as  the  instrument  of  dominion  and  aggrandisement,  and 
submitted  to  by  the  weaker  only  from  the  lingering  remains  of  former 
attachment,  and  the  fading  hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  goven- 
ment  to  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  —  a  bleuing  to  alL" 

The  utter  misapprelicusion  of  the  purposes  and  desires  of 
the  Northern  people  which  this  passage  betrays,  and  which 
pervades  all  the  later  writings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  can  only  l>e 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  judged  them  out  of  his 
own  heart.  It  is  astounding  to  hear  the  author  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  charging  the  North  with  the  lust  of  dominion, 
and  the  great  Nullifier  accusing  Northern  statesmen  of  being 
wholly  possessed  by  the  mania  to  be  President 

Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  —  these  were  great  names  in 
their  day.  When  the  last  of  them  had  departed,  the  countrv 
felt  a  sense  of  bereavement,  and  even  of  self-distrust,  doubting 
if  ever  again  such  men  would  adorn  the  public  councils.  A 
close  scrutiny  into  the  lives  of  either  of  them  would,  of  course, 
compel  us  to  deduct  sometliing  from  his  contemporary  renown, 
for  tliey  were  all,  in  some  degree,  at  some  i>eriods,  diverted 
from  their  true  path  by  an  ambition  beneath  an  American 
statesman,  whose  true  glory  alone  consists  in  serving  his  coun- 
try well  in  that  sphere  to  which  his  fellow-citizens  call  him. 
From  such  a  scrutiny  the  fame  of  neither  of  those  distin- 
guished men  would  suffer  so  much  as  that  of  Calhoun.  His 
endowments  were  not  great,  nor  of  the  most  valuable  kind ; 
and  his  early  education,  hasty  and  very  incomplete,  was  not 
continued  by  maturer  study.    He  read  rather  to  confirm  his 
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impressions  tliau  to  correct  them.  It  was  imposaiblo  that  lie 
should  erer  hare  beea  wise,  because  he  refused  to  admit  hts 
iibilitj  to  error.  Never  was  mental  assurance  more  complete, 
ad  seldom  less  warranted  by  innate  or  acquii-ed  superiority.  If 
his  knowledge' of  books  was  slight,  his  opportunities  of  observ- 
pg  men  were  still  more  limited,  since  he  passed  his  whole  life 
placcB  as  exceptional,  |Hirhaps,  as  any  in  the  world,  —  Wash* 
;toa  and  SDUth  Carolina.  From  the  beginning  of  his  pablie 
|irecr  tliere  was  a  canker  in  the  heart  of  it ;  for,  while  his 
Ith,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
United  States,  was  still  fresh  upon  his  li[^,  he  declared  tliat 
fs  attarhment  to  the  Union  was  conditional  and  subordinate* 
He  said  tliat  tlie  alliance  between  the  Southern  planters  and 
Northern  Democrats  was  a  false  and  calculat43d  compact,  to  be 
broken  when  the  planters  could  no  longer  rule  by  it.  Wliile 
ho  resided  in  Washington,  and  acted  with  the  Republicati 
party  in  the  flush  of  its  double  triumph,  he  appeared  a  respect- 
able character,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  eminent  men  in 
both  parties.  But  when  he  was  again  subjected  to  the  narrow* 
ing  and  perverting  influence  of  a  residence  in  South  Carolina, 
lie  shrunk  at  once  to  his  original  proportions,  and  became 
tbenceforth,  not  the  servant  of  his  country,  but  the  special 
pleader  of  a  class  and  the  repn:»sentative  of  a  section.  And 
jetf  with  that  strange  judicial  bluidness  which  has  ever  been 
tile  doom  of  the  defender  of  wrong,  ho  still  hoped  to  attain 
the  Presidency.  There  is  scarcely  any  example  of  *  ^  iou 
ttioro  rcmarkalde  than  this.     Here  wo  hare,  lying  ^  at 

Ibis  moment,  undeniable  proofs,  in  the  form  of  "  campaign 
liTea*'  and  "  \z\\    documouts,"  that,   as   late   as   1844 

Ihere  wa*  m-  nt   and  labor  done  for  tlie   purf>ose  of 

pUctng  him  in  nomination  for  tlie  highest  office. 

''  ''     iu  failed  in  all  the  l     ':         '  '     ts  of  his  puhlic  life, 
ti  .  "i;  but  in  that  one  In  i  be  nietnorable  for- 

ever. He  ha»  left  it  on  record  ^«iee  Benton,  IL  698)  tiiat  liis 
great  aim,  from  1835  to  1847,  was  to  force  the  glavery  issue 
on  the  North.  '*  It  is  our  duty,**  he  wrote  in  1847,  ^*  to  force 
lb«  l«Fue  on  the  North."  **  Had  the  South,**  ho  continued, 
**  or  even  my  own  State,  backed  rae,  I  would  have  forced  tlje 
Jpnaoii  tJio  Nortlj  in  1885**;  and  ho  welcomed  the  Wilmot 
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Proviso  in  1847,  because,  as  he  privately  wrote,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  ^^  enablmg  us  to  force  the  issue  ou  the  North.'' 
In  this  design,  at  length,  when  he  had  been  ten  years  iu  the 
grave,  he  succeeded.  Had  there  been  no  Calhoun,  it  is  poss- 
ble  —  nay,  it  is  not  improbable  —  Uiat  that  isAie  might  have 
been  deferred  till  the  North  had  so  outstripped  the  South  in 
accumulating  all  the  elements  of  power,  that  the  fire-eaten 
themselves  would  have  shrunk  from  submitting  the  questioQ 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  It  was  Calhoun  who  forced 
the  issue  upon  the  United  States,  and  compelled  us  to  choose 
between  annihilation  and  war. 


Abt.  IV .  —  1.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language^  delivered 
al  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  Aprils  Ma§^  ami 
Juncj  1861.  By  Max  MOlleb,  M.  A.  New  York :  Gharia 
Scribner.     1863.    12mo. 

2.  Die  Darwinsche  Theorie  und  die  Sprachwissenschaft 

Von  Aug.  Schleicher.     Weimar.    1863.    8vo.     pp.  29. 

It  is  no  long  time  since  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  language  have  begun  to  arrogate  to  it  the  rank  and  title  of 
a  science.  For  the  philology  even  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  no  such  claim  had  been  advanced,  and  with 
reason  :  it  was  still  mainly  a  special  branch  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, engaged  in  eliciting  information  respecting  the  men 
and  institutions  of  bygone  days,  from  documents  in  which  their 
deeds  and  fates  had  been  deliberately  recorded.  Grammar 
was  pursued  for  the  practical  end  of  gaining  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  these  records.  Etymology  was  the  handmaid 
of  lexicography,  an  aid  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  the  liistory  of  their  meaning.  A  little  phonology  helped 
the  orderly  exposition  of  the  orthographical  and  orthoepical 
laws  of  tlie  languages  studied.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  bo  denied 
that  those  and  the  various  other  constitutive  and  accessory  de- 
partments of  philology  had  their  occasional  outlooks  toward 
something  higher  and  broader.    All  the  rudiments  of  liuguistie 
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cicuce  were  alreaJy  m  being.     General  phonology,  general 

lijmology,  general  grammar,  the  relationships  of  languages  in 

iioir  varying  degrees,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  genealogy  of 

ces,  the  historical  devclopmont  and  origin  of  language,  —  all 

tkesc  had  attracted  tlie  attention  and  engrossed  the  effort  of 

liumaa  minds.    They  were  matters  of  too  engaging  an  a^pectp 

'  too  pressing  an  interest,  not  to  have  absorbed  a  certain  share 

regard,  from  the  time  when  men  first  began  lo  inquire  into 

lings  and  their  causes.    But  the  attention  had  been  fitful  only, 

tiie  elfort  too  little  sustained  and  too  ill  directed  to  yield  a  sci- 

tico  as  their  result.     Empty  hypotheses,  baseless  assumptions, 

Inconclusive  argumentation,  were  as  rife  in  the  study  of  language 

as  in  that  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry  while  yet  in  their  prc- 

linary  stages  of  astrology  and  alchemy.     To  converge  and 

:)ncentrate  the  scattered  inquiries  and  give  them  their  true 

ireetion,  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  science  and  make  its 

}wth  practicable,  there  were  wanting  both  the  material  and 

tie  method.     The  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  our  time  at 

bngth  furnished  both.     The  unequalled  literary,  commercial, 

ad  philanthropic  activity  of  the  nineteenth  century  opened  the 

lumberless  dialects  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world  to  the 

now] edge  of  the  student     He  had  but  to  assemble  and  ar- 

ige  the  facts  thus  put  within  his  reach,  and  to  draw  conclu- 

ions  from  them  in  the  now  well-known  manner  of  the  otlicr 

ftductivo  sciences,  to  be  guided  to  t!i0  results  he  was  seeking. 

"ctors  and  fii*st  rude  classifiers  of  languages,  like  Ade- 

IL.^  :     i  Vater,  led  the  way.     But  of  vastly  more  telling  im- 

ortance  were  the  labors  of  those  who,  instead  of  skimming 

ipei*ficially  the  whole  field,  threw  themselves  upon  a  single 

ited  part  of  it,  and  showed  how  language  wa«  to  be  frttit- 

lly  investigated.    Such  men  were  Grimm,  who  with  incredi- 

*  ^'d  out  the  history  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  making 

I   the  growth  and  character  of  all,  and  all  of  each  ; 

nd  fiopp,  who  solved  a  like  problem  in  the  higher  term9  of 

inpean  tongues,  the  trj  I  /  V  '    -^  ntli- 

L.     Here  was  tlie  trui  _  sci* 

mod*     The  great  mass  of  the   langiiages  of  this  family -^ 

dttiomidauts  of  a  common  original,  c*  riod  of  four 

years  in  the  past,  with   Iht^  r  converging 
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lines  of  linguistic  development  —  supplied  just  the  foundttion 
that  was  needed  for  the  science  to  grow  up  upon,  elaborating 
its  methods,  getting  fully  into  view  its  ends,  and  finding, out 
tlie  means  of  attaining  them.  The  discovery  of  the  Sanscrit 
came  in  at  the  right  time  to  help  the  work  notably  forward. 
The  great  antiquity  of  this  venerable  mother  of  the  dialects  of 
India,  its  remarkable  conservation  of  primitive  material  and 
forms,  and  its  unrivalled  transparency  of  structure,  gave  it  the 
first  place  among  all  the  tongues  of  tlie  Indo-European  family. 
U[)on  their  comparison,  already  begun,  it  t»st  a  new  and  brO- 
liant  light ;  showing  forth  clearly  their  hitherto  obscure  rela- 
tions, rectifying  their  uncertain  etymologies,  and  illustrating 
the  laws  of  research  which  must  be  followed  in  their  study,  aud 
in  that  of  all  other  forms  of  human  speech.  What  linguistic 
science  might  have  become  without  such  a  basis  as  that  aflforded 
it  in  the  Indo-European  dialects,  what  Indo-European  philologf 
might  have  become  without  the  Sanscrit,  it  is  needless  to  specu- 
late ;  certain  it  is  that  they  could  not  have  grown  so  fast,  nor 
have  reached  the  state  of  advancement  in  which  we  now  behold 
them.  But  how  ripe  the  age  was  for  tlie  birth  of  this  new 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  how  necessary  an  outgrowth  it 
was  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  it  arose,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  its  principles  were,  more  or  less  fully,  worked  out 
independently,  at  so  nearly  the  same  period,  by  several  difie^ 
ent  scholars,  —  by  Rask,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Buruouf. 

To  follow  out  in  detail  the  history  of  linguistic  science,  or  to 
show  what  it  is  and  what  it  attempts,  is  not,  however,  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  We  wish  rather  to  discuss  a  question,  of  no  slight 
importance,  bearing  upon  the  position  and  relations  of  the 
science  ;  a  question  respecting  which  there  is  great  difTerence 
of  opinion  among  those  even  who  are  its  eminent  cultivators. 
In  the  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
it  is  distinctly  claimed  and  argued  that  the  study  of  language 
is  a  physical  science,  to  \yQ  ranked  along  with  zoology,  botany, 
chomistry,  geology  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  placed  among  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  call  his- 
torical or  moral.  Now  this  is,  at  least,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression  prevalent  through  tlie  community  of  scholars  and 
cultivated  men.    General  opinion  classes  tlie  linguistic  stadeni 
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with  the  pbiiolo^bt,  the  iirchsDologbt,  the  hbtonan^  tli€  meatal 
philosopher ;  nor  have  wc  yet  observed  that  the  ph)sieist4$  have 
hastened  to  welcome  tltc  tiiigiiistST  in  compliance  willi  th^ 
claim  set  up  in  their  beltalf,  into  their  own  body,  as  engaged 
in  pursuing  the  same  end  hj  like  means  with  themselves.  If 
the  public  mind  is  mi&taken  upon  thie  point,  the  error  should 
be  pointed  out  and  rectified ;  if  the  votaries  <»f  physioil  science 
are  unreasonably  exclusive  and  recalcitrant,  they  should  be 
won  over  to  a  better  disposition.  But  least  of  all  can  it  be 
bonio,  that  students  of  language  should  remaui  in  doubly  or 
should  differ  among  themselves^  as  to  where  and  among  whom 
llioir  science  and  they  belong.  For  the  question  is  one  wliich 
touches  the  very  foundations  of  linguistic  study ;  its  decistoa 

Iust  rest  upon  the  view  wo  take  of  the  nature  of  language 
ielf,  and  the  nature  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  sustauied  in 
istencc,  changed,  and  developed.    Is  speech  a  natural  prod- 
it,  and  does  it  grow  by  forces  inherent  in  itself,  and  inde- 
:ndent  of  those  by  whom  it  is  used?  or  is  it  the  work  of  us 
who  speak  it,  maintained,  extended,  altered,  by  our  consenting 
tictiou  ? —  this  is  the  real  point  hivolved  in  the  discus^on«   Nur 
do  die  writers  whose  views  we  are  to  examine  fail  to  see  und 
diBtinctly  state  it  thus,     MiiUer  acknowledges  that  if  language 
'cod  and  changed  by  human  agency,  its  study  mu^t  lie 
ical  science,  not  a  physical ;  but  he  denies  the  premises, 
d  ahserts  that,  while  **  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  religion 
I  have  a  history,  language,  or  auy  other  productioij  of  naiture, 
mits  only  of  growth.**  (p.  47.)     And  the  text  upon  which 
Schleicher*8  wholo  exposition  is  founded  runs  as  follows^ :  ^*  I^n* 
ages  are  natural  organisms,  which,  without  being  detcrmS- 
blc  by  the  will  of  man,  arose,  grew,  and  developed  thciuMdveii, 
and  again  grow  old  and  die  out,  according  to  dctenuinata  Uwa: 
them,  too,  belongs  that  series  of  piv         -na  which  we  are 
nt  U)  signify  by  the  name  '  life.*  accordingly^  llie 

iiOD  of  language,  is  a  natural  science.''  (pp.  G,  7*) 

is  also,  OS  tnnsit  be  confessed,  a  >iew  wbieli  finds  u 

sup(»c>rt  iu  much  of  our  popular  phnuseology  respecting 

We  arc  Accustomed  ofleu  to  speak  of  it  as  of  socao* 

"  *  T-^^aeastng  an  independent  exiatesioe,  apart  from  those 

iL    We  talk  of  living  and  dead  laiigiuige«t  of  Use 
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growth  and  decay  of  language,  of  its  organic  structure,  of  its 
laws  of  development ;  we  refer  to  it  as  feeling  tendencies,  as 
adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  a  people,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  sort.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  tliis  ?  are  we 
talking  in  plain  facts,  or  are  we,  with  an  excusable  inaccuracy, 
employing  tropes  and  figures,  not  misled  by  them,  but  reoognix- 
ing  upon  reflection  the  bare  truths  which  they  cover  and  adorn  ? 
Do  we  actually  believe  language  a  being,  with  a  growth,  or  do 
we  all  the  time  know  it  to  be  an  anstitution,  with  a  history  ? 

Nothing,  it  is  believed,  can  lead  us  more  directly  and  surely 
to  distinctness  of  apprehension  respecting  these  points  than  an 
inquiry  into  the  way  in  which  we  came  into  possession  of  our 
own  language,  and  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  it.  Why  do 
we  ourselves  speak  English  as  our  native  language,  or  mother 
tongue,  instead  of  any  other  of  the  thousand  varying  forms  of 
speech  prevalent  on  the  earth  ? 

Tliere  can  be  but  cue  answer  to  this  question :  we  speak 
English  because  we  learned  it  of  those  who  surrounded  us  in 
our  infancy  and  growing  age.  It  is  our  mother  tongue,  be- 
cause we  caught  it  from  the  lips  of  our  mothers ;  our  native 
language,  because  we  were  born  —  not,  indeed,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  —  into  the  company  of  those  who  themselves  al- 
ready spoke  it,  having  acquired  it  in  the  same  manner  before 
us.  We  were  not  left  to  work  out  by  our  own  powers  the 
great  problem  of  how  to  talk.  In  our  case,  there  was  no  de- 
velopment of  language  out  of  internal  resources,  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  phenomena  in  consciousness,  by  the  action  of  a  natural 
impulse,  shaping  ideas  and  creating  suitable  expression  for 
them.  No  sooner  were  our  minds  so  far  matured  that  we  were 
able  intelligently  to  associate  an  idea  and  its  sign,  than  we 
learned,  first,  to  recognize  tlie  persons  and  tilings  about  us  by 
tlic  names  which  others  applied  to  them,  and  then  to  apply  to 
them  the  same  names  ourselves.  Thus,  in  the  beginning,  we 
learned  to  stammer  the  names  of  father  and  mother,  put,  for 
our  convenience,  in  the  easiest  accents  which  infant  lips  can 
frame.  As  we  grew  on,  we  gained  daily  more  and  more,  partly 
by  direct  instruction,  partly  by  imitation ;  those  who  had  the 
care  of  us  contracted  their  ideas  and  simplified  their  speech,  to 
suit  our  feeble  capacities;  they  watched  with  interest  eveiy 
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n©w  Tocable  we  mastered,  corrected  our  numberless  errors, 
I'  !  what  we  but  Imlf  understood,  laughed  at  us  when  wo 

Mger  words  and  more  ambitious  phrases  than  wo  could 
ploy  correctly  or  wield  adroitly,  and  drilled  us  in  the  utter- 
ance of  sounds  which  come  hard  to  tlie  beginner*  The  kind 
and  degree  of  the  training  thus  given,  indeed,  varied  greatly 
in  different  cases,  as  did  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of 
childhood  in  respect  to  other  matters;  as, for  instance,  tlie  food, 
tiic  dress,  the  moral  nurture.*  Just  as  some  have  t*j  rough 
Ihcir  way  by  the  hardest  paths  through  the  scenes  of  early  life, 
beaten,  half  starved,  clad  in  scanty  rags,  while  yet  some  care 
and  provision  were  wholly  indispensablo,  and  no  child  could 
have  lived  through  infancy  without  them,  —  so,  iu  respect  to 
h  many  get  but  the  coarsest  and  most  meagre  instruc- 

ti  :,  :...!  yet  instruction  enough  to  help  them  through  the  first 
stagcj;  of  learning  how  to  speak,  even  if  it  consist  merely  in  an 
example  furnished  for  imitation.  In  the  worst  case,  there  must 
have  been  constantly  liefore  and  around  every  one  of  us  in  our 
earliest  years  an  amount  and  style  of  speech  surpassing  our 
8'  u-nts  and  beyond  our  reach,  but  of  which  we  constantly 

ft] ;  \  ittjd  more  and  more,  as  we  were  able.  In  proportion 
as  our  minds  increased  in  activity  and  power  of  compreliension, 
and  our  t:  *  \'SQ  was  augmented,  our  notions  and  concep- 
tions wci*  mL  into  shapes  agreeing  with  those  which  they 
took  in  the  minds  alK>ut  us,  and  were  called  by  appellations 
alrendy  in  familiar  use.  When  we  made  acquaintance  with 
certain  common  liquids,  colorless  or  white,  we  had  not  to  study 
their  properties  in  order  to  devise  suitable  titles  for  tliem  ;  wo 
were  taught  that  these  were  ** water**  and  "milk.**  The  one 
of  tlicm,  when  standing  stagnant  in  patches,  or  sparkling  be* 
tween  green  banks,  we  styled,  at  the  bidding  of  our  tnstructom, 
**  puddle"  and  **  brook.*'  An  elevation  rising  blue  in  the  dia* 
tance,  or  towering  ne^irer  above  our  heads,  struck  our  attea- 
lioQ,  and  drew  forth  tho  staple  inquiry  of  childhood,  ^^  Wliat  is 
flim?" — tlie  answer,  "A  mountain,"  **A  hill,"  brought  to  our 
Tocabulary  one  of  the  innumerable  additions  which  it  gained 
In  a  like  way.  Certain  action.**,  incident  to  even  the  best-regu- 
f„.,  1  '  '^^  ;Td,much  reproof  taught  ua  to  know  by  the  names 
oi,"  ^^  kick,**  ^^  bite/^  and  so  oa«    Among  the  feel* 
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ings  of  which  we  were  conscious,  we  learned  to  signify  one  by 
the  expression  '^  I  love  "  ;  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  feel- 
ing we  were  made  to  distinguish  bj  ^^  I  like/'  and  their  opposite 
by  ^^  I  hate."  Long  before  any  process  of  analysis  and  combi- 
nation carried  on  in  our  own  minds  would  have  given  us  tlie 
distinct  conceptions  of  true  and  false,  of  good  and  naughty, 
they  were  carefully  set  before  us,  and  their  reception  enforc^ 
by  faithful  admonition,  or  something  yet  more  serious.  The 
appellations  of  hosts  of  objects^  of  places,  of  beings,  which  we 
had  never  seen,  and  perhaps  have  not  even  yet  seen,  were  made 
known  to  us  by  hearing  or  by  reading,  and  direct  instruction 
enabled  us  to  attach  to  them  some  distinctive  conception,  more 
or  loss  complete  and  adequate.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  had  not 
to  cross  the  seas  and  traverse  and  coast  about  a  certain  island, 
in  order  to  know  that  there  is  a  country  ^^  England,"  and  to 
hold  it  apart,  by  specific  attributes,  from  other  countries  of 
which  we  obtained  like  knowledge  by  like  means. 

But  enough  of  this  illustration.  It  is  already  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  acquisition  of  language  was  one  of  the  steps  of 
our  early  education.  We  did  not  make  our  own  language,  or 
any  part  of  it;  we  implicitly  received  and  appropriated,  as  well 
as  wo  could,  whatever  was  set  before  us.  Independence  of  the 
general  usages  of  speech  was  neither  encouraged  nor  tolerated 
in  us ;  nor  did  wo  feel  tempted  toward  indd^ndence.  Our 
object  was  to  communicate  with  those  among  whom  our  lot  was 
cai>t,  to  understand  them  and  be  understood  by  them.  In  or- 
der to  this,  we  had  to  think  and  talk  as  tliey  did,  and  we  were 
content  to  do  so.  Why  such  and  such  a  complex  of  articula- 
tions was  applied  to  designate  such  and  such  an  idea  was  to  us 
a  matter  of  indiflerence  ;  it  was  enough  that  others  so  applicil 
it ;  questions  of  etymology,  of  fitness  of  appellation,  concernetl 
us  not.  What  knew  or  cared  we,  for  instance,  when  the  an- 
swer came  to  one  of  our  inquiries  after  names,  that  mountam 
was  brought  into  our  speech  from  the  Latin,  and  was  originally 
an  adjective,  meaning  ^Miilly,  mountainous,"  while  hUl  was 
of  Germanic  descent,  and  once  had  a  ff  in  it,  which  proved  its 
relationship  with  the  adjective  hiffh?  We  recogniaccd  uo  tie 
between  any  word  and  tiic  idea  represented  by  it,  excepting  a 
mental  assrociation,  which  we  had  ourselves  established,  uiidor 
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Ihe  guidance  of  others.    Thus  every  Tocablo  waa  an  arbitrarj 
and  conventional  sign :  arbitrary,  because  any  one  of  a  thou* 
aand  other  vocables  could  have  been  just  as  easily  learned  by 
tt»  and  associated  with  the  same  idea;  conventional,  because 
the  erne  we  adopted  had  its  sole  ground  and  sajiction  tn  the 
csonsenting  usage  of  the  community  of  which  wo  formed  a  part 
Liheritance,  tlieu^  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission  of 
ch  to  US.     English  descent  would  nei^cr  have  made  us  talk 
igliiih.     No  matter  of  what  race  we  were,  if  those  about  us 
had  said  %cas$er  and  mUck^ov  eau  and  luii^  instead  of  ^^  water** 
d  **  milk/'  we  should  have  done  llie  samo.     It  would  have 
icn  no  harder  for  us  to  learn  iiebcn  or  aimer  than  **  love/* 
'ahrkeit  or  v&riU  than  "  truth/'     An  American  or  English 
lother,  anxious  that  her  child  should  grow  up  duly  accom- 
isht3d,  gives  it  a  French  narse^  and  takes  care  that  no  Eng- 
lish be  f^mken  in  its  hearing;  and,  ttiough  all  its  ancestors 
to  the  Mayflower^  or  to  tlie  Conqueror,  have  been  only 
'lis,  Browns,  and  Robiusons,  it  inevitably  talks  French  first, 
as  if  tills  wore  its  own  ^^ mother'*  tongue*    An  iufajit  is  taken 
from  the  arms  of  its  drowned  mother,  the  only  waif  cast 
,    Ik  the  sitore  from  the  wreck  of  a  strange  vessel,  and  it  ao- 
qnires  the  tongue  of  its  foster-parents  :  no  outbreak  of  natural 
and  hereditary  epeech  ever  betrays  whence  it  derived  its  birth. 
The  child  of  jmrents  of  diffl^reut  race  and  native  speech  learns 
tlio  tongite  of  eitheri  as  circumstances  and  tlieir  chDice  may  do* 
ine;  or  it  learns  botli,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  tliem, 
dly  knowing  which  to  call  its  native  language.     The  bands 
of  Africans,  stolen  from  their  homos  and  imported  into  Amer- 
ica, forget  in  a  g«:neration  their  Congo  or  Mendi,  ;*    '  '      u  a 
paiois  in  which  thoy  can  communicate  with  their  I  ives 

and  Willi  their  masters.    The  Iria^h  peasantry,  mingled  with  and 
dominoorcd  over   hj  EngUbh  colonists,  ^*  '   '      ^'     tish 

laws,  feeling  the  whole  weight,  for  good  aii  ipe* 

rior  Engliiih  civilization,  incapacitated  from  rising  abovis  a  cou- 
cUiton  of  poverty  and  ignorance  without  command  of  Engli&li 
speech,  unlearn  by  degrees  their  native  Celtic  tongue,  and  nub* 
ttilutd  for  it  tlie  dialect  of  the  ruling  and  eullivaled  dlass. 
Ot:-  T"''*  Wttion  of  English,  howcreri  has  as  yel  been  but 


I  ^ferm 
^brd! 


unpL* 


f0U€L  —  KO.  209. 


e>scrit»ed.     In  the  first  plaoe»  uat  <mly  do  W4$  thus 


29 
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loam  English,  but  we  learn  that  peculiar  form  or  local  vari- 
ety of  English  which  is  current  among  our  instructors  and 
models.  Few  can  have  been  surrounded  from  birth  by  those 
only  whose  speech  is  wholly  conformed  to  standards  recog- 
nized as  perfect.  Few,  then,  can  escape  acquiring  in  their 
youth  some  tinge  of  local  dialect,  of  slang  characteristio  of 
grade  or  occupation,  of  personal  peculiarities  even,  belon^ng 
to  their  initiators  into  the  mysteries  of  speech.  These  may 
be  mere  inelegances  of  pronunciation,  appearing  in  individ- 
ual words  or  in  the  general  tone  of  utterance,  like  the  nasal 
twang,  and  the  flattening  of  ou  into  an,  which  conmion  fame 
injuriously  ascribes  to  the  Yankee ;  or  they  may  be  ungram- 
matical  modes  of  expression,  or  uncoutli  and  unusual  turns 
and  forms  of  construction  ;  or  favorite  recurrent  phrases,  such 
as  "  I  guess,"  *«  I  calculate,"  "  I  reckon,"  "  I  expect,'*  each 
having  its  own  region  of  prevalence ;  or  colloquialisms  and 
vulgarisms,  which  ought  to  hide  their  heads  in  good  English 
society ;  or  words  of  dialectic  currency,  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral language;  or  other  the  like.  All  these  we  innocently 
learn  along  witli  the  rest  of  our  speech,  not  knowing  how  to 
distinguish  the  evil  from  the  good.  And  often,  as  many  find 
out  to  their  cost,  errors  and  infelicities  are  thus  so  deeply 
imprinted  upon  us  in  our  childhood's  years,  that  not  all  the 
instruction  and  care  of  after  life  can  wholly  wipe  out  their 
traces.  It  is  not  alone  true  that  he  who  has  thoroughly 
learned  his  mother  tongue  is  thereby  almost  disqualified  from 
ever  attaining  a  native  facility,  correctness,  and  elegance  in 
any  foreign  language ;  one  may  also  so  thoroughly  acquire 
a  bad  style,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  his  native  speech,  as  never 
to  be  able  to  ennoble  it  into  a  pure  and  cultivated  diction. 
Yet,  with  us,  the  influences  which  tend  to  repress  and  eradi- 
cate local  peculiarities  and  errors  are  numerous  and  powerful. 
School  instruction,  intercourse  with  correct  speakers,  reading 
of  books, — which  is  but  another  form  of  such  intercourse, — 
are  the  great  safeguards  which  keep  the  popular  speech  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Our  language  is  improved  and  perfected,  as 
it  was  at  first  learned,  by  care  and  study,  by  the  consulting 
of  authorities,  by  following  the  example  of  Uiose  who  speak 
better  Uian  ourselves. 
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Again,  while  the  process  of  tnumag  thus  degcribed  may  give 
general  correctness  and  ease,  it  does  not  confer  universal  corn* 
maud  of  the  resources  of  the  language.  The  vocabulary  whidi 
the  young  child  hus  learned  to  use  is  a  very  scanty  one ;  \i  in- 
cludes only  the  loost  indispensable  part  of  speech,  names  for  the 
N,  tlic  most  ordinary  and  familiar  conceptions, 
ions.  You  can  talk  with  a  child  only  on  a  cer- 
tain limited  range  of  subjects  ;  a  book  not  written  especially  for 
his  benefit  is  in  great  part  unintelligible  to  him.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  its  signs  for  thought,  and  they  must  be  translated  into 
otiiers  with  which  he  is  acquainted  ;  or  the  thought  is  itself  be- 
y.  •  '  reach  of  his  apprehension,  the  statement  is  outfiide 
li  -  Lt  of  his  knowledge.  But  in  this  regard  we  are  all  of 
118  more  or  less  children.  Who  ever  yet  got  through  learning 
li!  '       t  \  and  could  say,  **  The  work  is  done**?   The 

€1  lish  language^  as  we  may  term  it,  the  English 

of  tlie  great  dictionaries,  contains  if  ore  than  a  hundred  thou* 
land  words ;  and  these  are  only  a  selection  out  of  a  greater 
mass.  If  all  the  signs  for  thought  employed  for  purposes  of 
communication  by  those  who  have  spoken  and  who  speak  no 
other  tongue  than  EugUsh  were  gathered  together,  the  number 
stated  would  be  vastly  augmented.  Of  the  one  hundred  tltou- 
sand,  it  has  been  reckoned  by  careful  observers  that  a  consid- 
ermble  part  of  the  £nglish*spcaking  community,  comprising  the 
.iowest  and  most  ignorant  class,  learn  to  use  not  more  than 
thousand,  which  are,  of  course,  like  the  clnld's  vocabu- 
^  the  most  necessary  portion  of  the  language,  signs  for  the 
[inest  and  simplest  ideas*  To  a  nucleus  like  this,  every 
;i$an,  though  otherwise  uninstructed,  must  add  the  technical 
of  his  own  craft,  —  nanjes  for  tools,  and  processes, 
;(ict«,  which  his  every-day  experience  makes  ftuntliur  to 
but  of  which  the  vast  majority^  perhaps,  of  those  outside 
^  1  • '*  of  life  know  nothing.  Ignorant  as  he  may  be,  ho 
ni  of  a  liost  of  matters  which  you  shall  not  under- 
No  it  iut  [lart  of  the  huudred-thousand-word 

-?fitJi  o,  .>   -  .oction  from  such  toclmical  vocabularies* 
[lartment  of  labor,  of  art»  of  science,  has  its  sfjecial 
illy  known  only  to  tlvntte  wlio  have  made  ibeinieivos 
.  ,11  Uiat  department*    Tho  world  requires  of  every  well- 
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iuformed  and  edaeated  person  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
in  many  of  them,  along  with  a  corresponding  part  of  their  pecu- 
liar languages ;  bat  he  must  be  an  Admirabte  Orichton  indeed 
who  has  mastered  them  all.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  not 
find,  on  each  page  of  &e  comprehensiTe  diotionariea  now  ui 
▼ogiie,  many  strange  words,  which  need  defining  to  his  appre- 
hension, which  he  could  not  be  sure  of  employing  in  tlie  right 
place  and  connection  T  And  this,  not  in  the  technical  portions 
only  of  our  rooabulary.  There  are  words,  or  meanings  of 
words,  no  longer  in  fiimiliar  use,  antiquated  or  obeolosoenti 
which  yot  may  not  be  denied  a  place  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  objects  which  almost  never  fall  under  the  notice  of 
great  numbers  of  people,  or  of  whole  classes  of  tlie  community, 
and  to  whose  names,  accordingly,  when  met  witli,  these  are  uih 
able  to  attach  any  definite  idea.  Tliero  are  cognitions,  concep- 
tions, feelings,  which  liave  not  come  up  before  the  minds  of  all, 
which  all  hare  not  had  fccasiou  nor  acquired  power  to  ex- 
press. Hence  we  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  less  difference  between  the  vocabularies  at  tlie  command 
of  different  classes  and  individuals,  than  between  their  modes 
of  pronunciation  and  tones  of  utterance.  It  might  he  hard  to 
find  two  persons,  the  limits  of  whose  speech  wore  precisely  cor- 
respondent. 

Once  more,  not  all  who  speak  the  same  tongue  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter.  So  far,  indeed,  as 
words  are  designations  of  definite  objects,  cognizable  by  tltc 
senses,  there  is  little  danger  of  our  misappreliending  one 
another  when  we  speak  of  tliem.  Yet  tliere  is  room  for  no 
little  discordance  even  here,  as  the  superior  knowledge  or  tho 
more  vivid  imagination  of  one  person  gives  to  tlio  idea  called 
up  by  a  name  a  far  richer  content  than  anoUier  can  put  into  it. 
Two  men  talk  of  the  sun  ;  but  to  the  one  he  is  a  more  ball  of 
light  and  heat,  which  rises  in  the  sky  every  morning,  and  goes 
down  again  at  night ;  to  the  other,  all  that  science  has  taught 
us  respecting  tlie  nature  of  tlie  groat  luminary,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  our  little  planet,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  present 
every  time  he  utters  its  name.  I  feel  a  tolerable  degree  of  ceai- 
fidenoe  tliat  the  impressions  of  color  made  on  my  sense  are  ihe 
eame  with  those  mado  upon  my  friend's  aense,  ao  that,  when 
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wo  use  t!ie  word  "  red/'  or  "  white*"  or  **  blue/'  we  do  not 
int*Au  diftV^reiit  things;  and  yot  even  here  there  is  Ihc  possi- 
UiJitj  tlml  i>ne  of  us  may  be  afflicted  with  tsonie  degree  of  color- 
blmdness,  so  that  wo  do  not  apprehend  the  same  shades  pre* 
ctsielj  alike.  But  just  so  is  the  personality  of  the  speaker  liable 
to  make  itself  fcU  in  the  use  of  every  pitrt  of  language  ;  most  of 
ftli,  of  course,  where  matters  of  more  subjective  apprehension 
R  1.    The  voluptuary^  the  passionate  and  brutal,  the 

j.i  ;  ,  lud  the  sentimental,  for  instance,  mean  very  differ- 
eiit  feelings  when  they  speak  of  *'love»'*  or  of  **hate/*  Not 
1'"   '  Is  io  our  familiar  speech,  sui'dy,  would  be  ideuti- 

c     ^  i   by  any  considerable  number  of  tho^e  who  use 

them  every  day.     It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations.    Who 

CkDows  not  that  verbal  disputes,  discussions  turning  on  the 
■loaning  of  words,  are  the  most  frequent,  bitter,  and  intermi- 
nalile  of  controversies  ?  Words  are  not  images  of  ideas,  re- 
flected in  Q  fdtiltless  n^irror,  nor  are  sentences  colored  photo- 
graphs of  thuiigiits ;  they  are  but  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
■ketches,  giving  just  outlines  enough  to  enable  the  sense  before 
which  they  are  sot  up  to  seize  the  view  intended,  and  to  fiU  it 
out  to  a  complete  picture ;  while  yet.  as  regards  the  complete- 
ness of  the  filling  out,  the  details  of  the  work^  and  the  finer 
sbadea  of  coloring,  no  two  minds  will  produoe  pictures  perfect- 
ly aooordant  with  one  another,  nor  will  any  precisely  reproduce 
the  origiaal* 

oe  we  are  guilty  of  no  paradox  in  maintaining  tbat^ 

we  all  speak  the  English  language^  the  Eugllsli  of  each 

dividual  among  us  is  different  from  that  of  every  otlier:  it  is 

ut  in  form;  it  is  different  in  extent;  it  is  difierent  in 

Dg. 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  Englt^;Il  language  I  We  answer :  It  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  articulated  signs  for  thought  ac- 
v  aiid  current  among  a  certain  vast  community,  which 
wo  call  the  English-speaking  people,  embracing  Uie  principal 
poriioQ  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  our  own  country  and  of  Great 
Britain,  with  all  those  who  elsewhere  in  the  world  talk  like 
ibam.  It  is  the  mm  of  the  topanite  languages  of  all  tlie 
membenf  of  this  oommunity.  Or,  as  each  duo  my^  some  things, 
or  aaya  tliem  in  a  way  not  to  be  accepted  as  iu  the  best  souse 
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English,  it  is  their  average  rather  than  their  sum ;  it  is  that 
part  of  the  aggregate  which  is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the 
majority,  —  a  majority  not  counted  by  numbers  alone,  but  ia 
great  part  also  by  culture  and  education.  It  is  a  mighty  re- 
^on  of  speech,  of  somewhat  fluctuating  and  uncertain  boon- 
daries,  of  which  each  one  occupies  a  portion,  while  a  certain 
central  tract  is  included  in  the  portions  of  all.  There  they 
meet  on  common  ground ;  off  it,  they  are  strangers  to  one  an- 
other.  Though  one  language,  it  includes  numerous  TarietieB, 
of  greatly  differing  kind  and  degree, — individual  Tarieties,-claai 
varieties,  local  varieties.  Almost  any  two  individuals  who 
speak  it  may  talk  so  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  one  another. 
The  fact  which  gives  it  unity  is,  that  all  the  individuals  who 
speak  it  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  on  subjects  of  the 
most  general  and  pressing  interest,  talk  so  as  to  understand 
each  other. 

How  the  language  is  kept  in  existence  is  Vlear  firom  the 
foregoing  exposition.  It  is  preserved  by  an  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition. Each  generation  hands  it  down  to  the  generation  fol- 
lowing. Every  one  is  an  actor  in  the  process ;  in  each  separata 
person  the  language  has,  as  we  may  say,  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  each  does  what  in  him  lies  to  propagate 
it,  —  that  is,  his  own  part  of  it,  aifected  by  his  individual  and 
inherited  peculiarities.  And  weak  and  limited  as  may  be  the 
share  of  each  one  in  the  work,  the  sum  of  all  constitutes  the 
force  which  effects  the  transmission  of  the  whole  language.  In 
the  case  of  a  language  like  ours,  too,  these  private  labors  are 
powerfully  aided  and  supplemented  by  the  influence  of  a  lit- 
erature. Each  book  is  a  kind  of  undying  individual,  who  talks 
often  with  much  larger  numbers  tlian  any  living  person  can 
find  access  to,  and  teaches  them  to  speak  as  he  speaks.  A 
great  body  of  literary  works  of  recognized  merit  and  authority^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  fond  and  proud  of  it,  is  an  agent  in 
the  preservation  and  transmission  of  any  tongue,  the  imp(»^ 
tance  of  which  cannot  easily  be  overestimated,  and  must  bo 
taken  into  account  in  all  our  inquiries  into  the  history  of  lan- 
guages. But  each  work  is,  after  all,  only  a  single  person,  with 
his  limitations  aud  deficiencies,  and  with  his  restricted  influ- 
ence.   Even  Shakespeare,  mth  his  unrivalled  wealth  and  va- 
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riety  of  expression,  uses  but  about  iifteeu  thousand  words,  and 
Milton  little  more  than  half  so  many,^ — mere  fragments  of  tho 
encjclopedic  EnglisL  tongue.  Xothing  less  than  the  combined 
©Sort  of  a  community,  with  all  its  variety  of  needs,  circum- 
litt  ind  dispositions,  is  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  instinct 

fy>  [  .  a  dialect  capable  of  answering  the  purposes  of  a  com- 
munity. A  language  would  be  soon  shorn  of  its  strength,  if 
placed  exclusively  in  the  keeping  of  any  individual  or  of  any 
d&ss. 

No  one,  we  are  sure,  can  fail  to  allow  that  this  is  a  true  and 
faithful  description  of  the  process  by  which  we  acquire  and 
transmit  our  ^^  mother  tongue/'  But  the  facts  and  conditions 
of  which  we  have  been  treating  arc  of  no  exceptional  character; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  common  to  all  the  forms  of  speech 
current  among  the  sons  of  men.  Thi-oughout  the  world,  the 
same  description,  in  all  its  essential  features,  will  be  found  to 
hold  good,     r  ioken  language  is  a  ci  "      "vid- 

ual  ^gos,  call    !  s;  and  each  word,  wi  .       i  of 

new  creations,  of  which  we  shall  take  account  later,  was  learned 
by  ©very  person  who  employs  it  from  some  other  t  who 

liad  employed  it  before  him.  He  adopted  it  as  tli  ^  f  a 
eertaiQ  idea,  because  it  was  already  in  use  by  others  as  such. 
Itmoranr!  '  '  <:tion  between  idea  and  word,  whcro- 

bf  the  Dii  ises  the  one  at  once  recognizes  and 

produces  the  other,  there  is  none  in  any  language  upon  earth : 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  convention  and  tradition.  The  most  im* 
portant  part  of  every  sfMjken  tongue,  that  which  the  child  ac- 
quirer, is  received  implicitly,  without  thought  of  a  reason  other 
tfniD  the  authority  of  usage.  In  later  life,  in  a  greatctr  or  less 
dflgroo,  according  as  his  curiosity  hap]ien8  to  be  turned  in  tliat 
direction,  the  man  pleases  himself  with  etymological  inquiriest 
witli  tracing  out  why  this  and  that  word  which  he  lias  learned 
or  learns  is  tised  in  the  sense  it  beai^s ;  but  the  reason  he  dis* 
covers  is  only  an  external  uno,  founded  in  history  and  tradition. 
It  amounts  to  lliis,  that  other  words  had  been  previously  used 
iu  certain  other  senses.  He  never  arrives  at  an  ultimate  and 
necessary  cause.  As  far  as  its  history  can  be  traced,  —  for  wc 
nol  enter  hent  hi  to  tliu  recondite  nnd  diflicult  qaesttun 
u  absolute  origin  of  humaai  speech^  —  cx^ry  existing  Uu- 
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guago  is  a  body  of  arbitrary  and  conventional  signs  for  tboughti 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  one  generation  to  another,  no 
iiidiTidnal  in  any  generation  receiving  or  transmitting  the 
whole  body,  but  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  giringB  and  taUngi 
being  effective  to  maintain  the  language  in  essentially  unim- 
paired integrity. 

Hitherto,  certainly,  we  have  found  nothing  which  ifaoiiM 
suggest  to  us  the  opinion  that  language  has  an  independent 
life  of  its  own ;  tliat  it  exists  at  all  save  in  tlie  minds  of  those 
who  speak  it,  or  can  be  subject  to  any  influence  which  does  not 
proceed  from  them.  But  we  have  been  leaving  out  of  sight 
one  very  important  part  of  linguistic  life,  or  linguistic  history, 
whichever  it  may  finally  appear  to  be,  and  to  this  it  becoms  us 
next  to  turn  our  attention. 

The  process  of  transmission  of  speech  is  not  a  perfeot  one; 
it  never  succeeds  in  keeping  any  language  entirely  pure  and 
unaltered.  On  the  contrary,  every  spoken  tongue  is  and 
always  has  been  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  alteration,  — 
enough  to  efTect,  in  course  of  time,  a  considerable  change  in 
its  constitution,  rendering  it  to  all  intents  and  purjioses  a 
new  language,  unintelligible  to  its  former  speakers.  Tlie  mod- 
ifications introduced  are  of  every  possible  kind.  The  vocab- 
ulary is  changed  by  the  loss  of  part  of  its  old  substance  and 
the  acquibition  of  new;  words  already  in  use  receive  new 
meanings,  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  those  which 
tliey  formerly  possessed ;  words  change  their  form  and  mode 
of  pronunciation ;  the  spoken  alphabet  is  increased  by  ele- 
ments heretofore  unknown ;  means  of  grammatical  express 
fcion  arc  lost,  others,  perhaps,  taking  their  places.  Incessant 
change  and  growth  are  the  inseparable  accompaniment  and 
sign  of  life  in  language,  as  everywhere  else.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, let  us  look  at  the  history  of  our  own  tongue  during  • 
tlic  period  of  our  historical  knowledge  of  it.  How  much  is 
there  in  our  present  familiar  speech  which  would  have  been 
htrange  and  unintelligil)le  to  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare! 
No  well-informed  man  of  that  day  could  understand  otherwise 
than  very  iniiwrfcctly  what  one  of  us  might  write  or  say  upon 
matters  of  which  our  whole  community  are  thinking  and  talk- 
ing.   How  much,  again,  do  we  find  in  Shakespeare  tiiat  is  no 
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[>nger  good  current  English!  —  forms  of  construction,  lernii 
expre?5sion,  which  ucrer  fall  from  onr  lips  now  except  in 
notation  ;  scores  of  words  which  are  obsolete,  or  not  emplojed 
09  in  their  ancient  signification*    60  back  still  further^  from 
If-eentury  to  half-century,  and  the  caae  grows  rapidly  worse;  \ 
ad  when  we  arrire  at  Chaucer,  who  is  separated  from  us  by  a 
paltry  interval  of  five  hundred  year«,  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
scents  from  father  to  son,  we  meet  with  a  dialect  which  has 
foreign  look,  and  can  only  be  read  by  careful  study  and 
rlth  the  aid  of  a  glossary.    Another  like  interval  of  five  hun- 
\  years  brings  us  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  King  Alfred,  whidi 
olutcly  a  strange  tongue  to  us,^ — not  less  uuintelligiblo 
tiie  German  of  the  present  day,  and  nearly  as  hard  to 
arn*     And  yet  every  one  of  those  thirty  or  forty  generations 
Englbhmen  through  whom  we  are  descended  from  the  con* 
temporaries  of  King  Alfred  was  as  simply  and  single-mindedly 
i !  1  to  trangmit  to  its  children  tlie  same  language  which  it 

li  ivcd  from  its  ancestors,  as  is  the  generation  of  which 

we  ourselves  form  a  part.    Are  we,  then,  eom|>elled  to  ao- 
T;        *    ij:e  that  there  is  in  language  a  principle  of  growth,  a 
i^  J  to  variation,  independent  of  the  action  of  those  who 

fpaak  it,  and  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist  ?  j 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  intelligently  and  surely,  wo 
must  examine  a  little  more  particularly  the  modes  of  change 
which  together  make  up  the  growth  of  language. 

Tlie  most  rapid  and  noticeable  of  these  is  the  variation  which 
goes  on  without  ceasing  in  the  extent  and  meaning  of  the  vo- 
cabulary  of  every  spoken  tongue.     As  the  stock  of  words  at  the 
command  of  each  individual  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge^  so  the  stock  of  words  composing  a  lan- 
guage is  the  expression  of  all  that  is  known  in  tlic  oomraunity. 
scch  which  signifies  more,  or  which  indicates  less,  than  is 
the  minds  of  its  speakers,  would  be  alike  impossible*      But 
rery  trade  and  handicraft,  every  science,  every  art,  is  con* 
itly  changing  its  materials,  its  processT?s,  and  its  products; 
mtid  itfi  technical  dialect  must  bo  modified  accordingly,  while   | 
s  of  the  change  as  concerns  the  general  i 

...... -r  "^->i^  its  way  into  tlio  common  speecli.     Aa 

--     rial  condition  varies,  as  our  ways  of  life,  our  institu* 
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tions,  private  and  public,  become  other  than  they  have  been, 
all  is  found  reflected  in  our  language.  In  these  days-of  rail- 
roads, steamboats,  and  telegraphs,  of  sun-pictures,  of  cheinistiy 
and  geology,  of  improved  wearing-stuffs,  furniture,  styles  of 
building,  articles  of  food,  and  luxury  of  every  description,  how 
many  words  and  phrases  are  in  every  one's  mouth  which  would 
be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  most  learned  man  of  a  century 
ago,  were  he  to  rise  from  his  grave  and  walk  our  streets !  Nor 
is  it  only  in  these  grosser  and  more  material  ways  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  expansion  of  language  arises.  New  views  of 
the  fundamental  relations  of  things,  new  ideas  in  philosophy, 
in  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion,  equally,  from  time  to  time, 
demand  and  obtain  their  appropriate  expression.  Language, 
in  short,  expands  and  contracts  in  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  those  who  use  it ;  it  is  enriched  or  im- 
poverislied  along  with  the  enrichment  or  impoverishment  of 
their  minds.  Put  an  unlettered  English  family  on  a  coral  islet 
in  the  Pacific,  and  cut  it  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  in  two  or  three  generations  half  the  vocabulaiy 
with  which  it  used  to  discuss  the  varied  nature  and  the  change- 
ful experiences  of  its  Northern  life  will  have  decayed  and  be- 
come extinct.  Transfer,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tribe  of  savages 
from  such  an  islet  to  a  country  like  Iceland,  and  how  rapidly 
will  its  speech  grow  in  names  and  expressions  for  objects,  pro- 
cesses, experiences,  emotions,  relations ! 

What  agency,  now,  is  efTicient  in  bringing  about  the  adapta- 
tion of  human  language  to  human  circumstance  ?  To  main- 
tain that  it  is  any  other  than  that  of  men  tliemselves,  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Or  is  it  to  be  believed  that,  when 
some  individual  has  brought  forth  a  product  of  any  of  the  modes 
of  activity,  physical  or  intellectual,  of  which  man  is  ca{)able, 
language  spontaneously  extrudes  a  word  for  its  designation ! 
Wlien  an  acute  and  learned  Italian  physician,  in  tlie  last  cen- 
tury, discovered  a  new  physical  agency,  it  got,  we  presume, 
the  name  ^'  galvanism  ^'  in  no  other  way  than  that  some  one 
christened  it  after  its  discoverer.  Most  of  us  remember  how, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  French  savant  devised  a  novel  and  uni* 
versally  interesting  application  of  certain  chemical  processes, 
and,  by  some  person  whose  auUiority  the  community  ratified, 
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the  product  was  called  a  *'daguerrotype'* ;  and  these  two 
words  arc  now  as  genuine  and  weU*established  parts  of  the 
English  language  as  are  "  sou"  and  *^  moon,"  or  ** father  "  and 
*'  mother/*  The  students  of  the  earth *s  crust,  since  the  hegia* 
uingof  the  present  century,  have  elicited  a  host  of  new  facta 
in  its  history,  have  divided  and  classified  its  strata  atid  Uieir 
eontentsy  have  brought  to  light  numberless  relations,  of  cause 
'"    t,  of  succession,  of  origin  and  value,  which  had  liith- 

"€i  hidden  in  it ;  and  language  has  compliantly  furnished 

the  means  for  their  expression.  The  whole  technical  vocahu* 
lary  of  geology  lias  been  brought  into  the  English  language 
within  a  f<^w  years  past ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  the 
geologists  that  the  work  was  accomplished  by  any  other  instru- 
mentality than  their  own*  So  with  botany  ;  so  with  metaphys- 
ics; so  with  any  other  branch  of  science  or  art  whatever. 
Those  who  see  are  also  those  who  say ;  tlie  mgeuuity  that  could 
find  the  thing  was  never  at  a  loss  to  devise  also  the  appellation. 
How  the  appellation  is  obtained  is  a  matter  not  concerning  our 
present  question  :  whether  it  bo  merely  a  compound  word  or 
phrase ;  or  an  old  member  of  our  own  vocabulary,  turned  to  a 
new  11^  without  change  of  form ;  or  a  member  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  another  community,  ancient  or  modern,  pressed  ijito 
our  service  with  mutilation  of  form  and  tone,  and  with  distor* 
lion  of  meaning,  —  it  is  equally  an  addition  made  by  human 
means  to  the  stores  of  expression  of  our  mother  t4>ngue. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  rarer  and  obscurer  cases  in 
which  are  produced  grammatical  forms,  those  aids  of  another 
character  to  our  resources  for  the  distinct  expression  of  thought. 
The  student  of  linguistio  science  holds  that  all  such  forms  are 
generated  by  the  combination  of  two  independent  vocablea: 
orery  formative  element,  whether  suffix  or  prefix,  was  origi- 
Ktally  a  ^separate  word,  which  has  grown  on,  as  we  often  term  it, 
to  tlip  root  or  theme  of  which  it  comes  to  form  an  appendage. 
T  1^  ** grown  on"  blinds  to  the  true  character  of  the 

jH  i.o  one  who  has  an  open  sense*     It  means  only  tliat 

.CI'  tj    I  ike  the  two  words  together  until  habit  made  them  seem 

I  -tiL^  to  one  another,  and  to  constitute  a  single  instead  of 

U^iubiu  entity^    M  am  and  not  have  ** grown"  into  cannot^ 

Janrteen  and  ni^i  inuf  fortnight^  as  full  has  been  added  to  a 
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long  list  of  nouns,  forming  mioh  compounds  as  fearful^  tntA- 
fulj  hqpefulj  until  it  has  almost  eome  to  seem  to  us  a  mere  ad- 
jective sufl^,  like  the  ous  of  duteous^  perilous^  pUeous  ;  as  the 
adverbial  ending  fy  has  ^*  grown/'  bj  a  succession  (tf  slight 
changes  of  form,  meaning,  and  application,  out  of  an  obUque 
case  of  the  adjective  likCj  during  the  modem  period  of  devel- 
•  opment  of  our  language,  — just  so  has  it  been  back  to  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  history  of  conjugations  and  declensions.  Ilea 
said  je  aitner  ai^  ^I  have  to  love,''  until  they  found  it  eaaer 
and  more  convenient  to  say  faimerai^  *'  I  shall  love  *' ;  th^ 
said  Jhve  didj  until  it  seemed  to  them  desirable  to  convert  it 
into  Jlove-d.  To  suppose  a  force  in  acticm  other  than  the  hu- 
man mind  seeking  means  to  its  ends,  * —  to  assume  any  kind  of 
vocabulary  attraction,  drawing  the  two  elements  together  and 
making  them  coalesce  into  one,  —  were^as  palpably  gratnitoos 
here  as  we  have  found  it  in  the  other  cases  considered. 

We  have  thus  far  given  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  causss 
which  load  to  the  production  of  new  words  and  phrases,  or  to 
tlie  way  in  which  a  language  is  built  up.  But  a  not  less  im- 
portant part  of  linguistic  history  depends  upon  the  action  of 
forces  of  a  contrary  character,  —  those  which  pull  down  a  lan- 
guage, tending  to  the  defacement  and  destruction  of  its  exist- 
ing material.  The  actual  loss,  indeed,  of  words  and  meanings 
of  words  from  tlie  outer  or  inner  content  of  a  vocabulary  is  too 
common  and  simple  a  phenomenon  to  require  that  we  dwell 
upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  word  or  phrase  come  to  appear 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  whether  as  denoting  something  belonging  only  to 
a  bygone  time,  or  as  superseded  by  a  more  acceptable  expres- 
sion, and  they  cease  to  employ  and  transmit  it ;  it  drops  but 
of  memory  and  out  of  existence,  — >  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a 
literature  to  keep  up  its  remembrance,  and  its  memory,  with 
duo  record  of  its  history  and  departed  worth,  be  deposited,  la- 
belied  ^  obsolete,"  in  a  dictionary.  Of  vastly  greater  conse- 
quence, and  demanding  a  more  detailed  exposition  and  illus- 
tration, are  those  wearing-out  processes  which,  while  they  leave 
the  identity  of  a  word  undestroyed,  yet  metamorphose  and  ma* 
tUate  it,  changing  its  substance,  olippmgoff  its  members,  until  it 
is  aa  unlike  its  former  self;  and  as  unredbgnizable  by  its  ancimt 
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_ftcqnaintanoe,  sa  is  the  maimed  and  withomd  old  crip[>Ie,  grown 
Hit  of  lite  whole-limbed  ar»d  bloommg  boy.     Our  owu  languago 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  known  in  linguii$tio  < 
lliftory  of  die  excesuiYo  prevalorice  of  these  destmctiye  teiideti-M 
lies*     Thus,  our  rerbs  had  oitee  a  decleii&ton  as  rich  as  that  I 
Bd  in  Greek  or  Sanskrit ;  our  am,  arl^  w,  are  the  lineal  de- 
lta of  asmiy  assiy  asH^  u«ed  by  our  remote  ancestors ; 
rherc  we  tay  wt*  lie,  yv  lie,  they  He^  they  said  loffumasi,  la^a^i 
I,  i^gantL     Our  adjectives,  only  a  thousand  years  ngo,  were 
ricd  as  fully  as  bonus  or  agailws^  each  in  two  difforcni  de- 
ls, with  tltree  genders,  and  four  or  fire  ca^es  in  each 
<^r.     The  monosyllables,  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  por- 
eifpccially  of  our  daily  speech  is  i\\  so  great  measure  com- 
posed, are  the  scanty  relics  of  Inng  polpyllabic  forms.    Thus, 
to  take  one  or  two  rather  extreme  examples,  our  had,  m  ^^  we 
had,"  can  be  shown  to  stand  for  an  original  habaidedeima^  our 
\%  an  abbrcriation  of  the  Greek  rk^mosxm*^.     And,  as  in 
otatms,  our  written  words  arc  sown  not  sparingly  with 
Ittiit  letters,  relics  of  their  latest  changes  of  utterance,  once 
iMOQtiuI  elements  of  their  phonetic  structure,  now  dead  audi 
imforinuaicly  not  buried  :  lake  as  instances  gruiw,  psalm,  donbt^  1 
plough,  sword,  chestnuL     Others  are  just  through,  or  trying  to 
pass  itirougli,  a  like  process:  in  ojlten  and  soften,  goiyd  o^aga 
Bidfts  with  the  corruption,  and  accuses  of  being  old-fajihioued 
or  alFeciedly  precise  the  not  insignilicant  clasas  who  still  pro- 
Dotinoe  the  t ;  while,  on  the  other  4mnd,  it  stij:pnatiEcis  as  vul- 
var ttiosQ  who  presnme  to  say  cap^n  for  captain*     So  far  has 
Bur  $i>elling  become  divoroed  from  our  pronunciation,  that  we 
■■ttitt|^  a  letter  ihat  is  not  uttered  in  from  two  to  a  dozea  J 
WHWWftyg,  hardly  a  sound  that  is  not  written  in  as  many»  i 
■nd,  sirange»t  of  all,  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  thhigs  baa  be- 
^Hto  ^o  debauctied  by  oiXr  tmining  in  Ibe  midst  of  vicious  snr-  , 
VIBdingif,  that  the  great  majority  of  us  variously  l>eUeve  and 
soberly  maintain  that  this  is  a  happy  condition  of  things  ;  tliat 
■■^ftr  better  to  .^pell  our  words  as  somebody  else  pronounoed  i 
HPIbt  a  long  time  since,  tbto  aa  we  pronounce  them  ourselT^s! 
m  But  we  are  suffering  ourselves  to  be  enticed  away  from  the 
P      I  it  which  we  were  aiming,  which  •      '        as  it  is . 

»i'.  r   •■''         iinu^lv  and  uiiIvor**altv  true  in   L   _.  :  :.  30  it  ia  1 
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generallj  true  in  all  language,  that  words  do  not  w?Mntfi!!i 
themselves  unchanged  in  the  form  and  semblance  which  be- 
longed to  them  at  the  outset  of  their  linguistic  life.  To  trace 
upward  the  alterations  which  they  have  undergone,  to  deter- 
mine the  shapes  they  have  successively  worn,  back,  if  possible, 
to  the  beginning,  —  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discover  their 
mutations  of  meaning,  which  are  not  less  extensive  and  sor- 
prising,  —  is  the  business  of  the  etymologist ;  and  the  labors  of 
the  etymologist  are  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
structure  of  the  science  of  language. 

This  process  of  mutilation  and  corruption,  of  wearing  out, 
of  structural  disintegration,  of  phonetic  decay,  or  whatever 
else  we  may  choose  to  style  it,  is  one,  accordingly,  to  which 
each  separate  constituent  of  every  spoken  tongue  is,  in  varybg 
degree  and  manner,  alike  exposed.  And  the  reason  is  eveiy- 
where  substantially  the  same,  being  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  word,  as  it  has  been  already  here  defined.  A  word  is  not 
the  natural  counterpart  of  an  idea,  nor  its  depiction,  nor  even 
its  definition ;  it  is  only  its  designation,  an  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional sign  with  which  wo  learn  to  associate  it.  Hence, 
when  a  word  is  originated  as  the  sign  of  a  conception,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  there  should  be  something  accompanying  it  — 
as  its  connection  with  other  signs,  already  accepted  and  under- 
stood, the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used,  an  explanation 
given  along  with  it,  —  any  or  all  of  these  —  which  shall  show 
clearly  what  it  is  meant  to  designate.  The  tie  between  sound 
and  sense,  always  an  external  one,  may  be  either  close  and 
obvious,  or  trivial  and  obscure.  But  when  once  the  sign  is 
accepted  and  its  meaning  recognized,  —  when  once  the  associ- 
ation  is  established  between  it  and  the  idea,  —  then  the  reason 
which  prompted  its  selection  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, and  is  willingly  lost  sight  of;  the  original  and  proper 
meaning  of  tlie  term,  perhaps,  remains  for  a  time  apparent  to 
the  mind  that  reflects  upon  it,  but  fades  out  and  disappears 
altogether,  or  is  recoverable  only  by  an  effort.  Lict  us  look  at 
an  example.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  insects,  the  most  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  which  the  entomologist  knows.  Its  most 
common  species,  botli  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  are  of  % 
yellow  color ;  clouds  of  these  yellow  flutterers,  at  certain  seft* 
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80ns,  swarm  upon  the  roads  and  fill  iho  air.  Because,  now, 
hotter  is  or  oiigbt  to  be  yellow,  our  simple  and  unromuntio 
ancestors  called  the  insect  in  question  the  *'  butterfly/'  as  they 
callod  a  certain  familiar  yellow  flower  the  "buttercup,"  In 
oiir  usage,  this  woixl  has  become  the  name,  not  of  tlie  yellow 
ies  only,  but  of  the  whole  class*     No  one  now  invests  it 

th  the  paltry  and  pro&aic  associations  which  would  naturally 
cluster  about  it;  it  is,  from  long  alliance  in  our  thoughts  with 
the  elegant  creatures  which  it  designates,  instinct  with  poetic 
beauty  and  grace.  And,  though  its  form  is  nnmutilated,  and 
its  composition  as  cleai*  as  on  the  day  when  the  words  were  first 
put  together  to  make  it,  probably  not  one  person  in  ten  thou- 
&and  of  those  who  employ  it  ha^  ever  thought  of  its  origin,  or 
inquired  why  it  was  applied  to  tbo  use  in  which  it  serres  bim< 

Thus  it  is  tliat  in  practice  we  disencumber  our  terms  of  the 
traditional  Kjmcmbrances  which,  if  kept  up,  would  draw  off 
the  atterjtion  desirable  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  sign  and 
the  tiling  signified.  We  tend  tc^  accept  each  word  as  an  in- 
ti^ral  representative  of  the  object  or  conception  to  which  we 

,tach  it,  and  give  our  mind  to  that,  not  concerning  ourselves 

;h  questions  of  etymologies.  Practical  convenience  is  made 
the  paramount  consideration,  to  wliich  every  other  is  obliged 
to  give  way.  Hence  follow  those  consequences  which  we  are 
now  considering,  the  mutilations  and  mutations  of  form  to 
whidi  every  item  of  language  is  subjected.  No  sooner  have 
we  coined  a  word  than  wo  begin  —  not,  of  course,  with  delib- 
ermle  Ibrethought,  but  spontaneously,  and  as  it  were  uncon- 
sciotLslj  —  to  see  how  the  muscular  effort  expended  in  its 
uttemuce  cau  be  economized,  how  it  can  be  contracted  into  a 
briefer  fonn,  how  any  difficult  combination  of  sounds  which  U 
imseiits  can  be  mouthed  over  into  a  shape  better  adapted  for 
fi  ice,  what  part  of  it  can  be  spartid  without  loss  of 

iiiL...._,  ..  ^, .  We  havo  put  together,  to  form  the  title  of  a 
petty  naval  officer,  the  two  words  baai  and  steain :  but  the 
Mllors  have  no  leisure  for  f.  full   i  u  cum* 

broQS  compounds  as  boaistminf—^       _  .   ^  j  bos^n; 

flod  it  ii  a  chance  if  a  single  one  among  them  who  has  not 
leani    '  vd  and  write  can  tell  you  wli^  '         whittle 

gocf  a  i)aitM)«    How  many  in  tit  /  would 


^ttl 
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have  a  thought  of  the  oompoatioii  of  forehead^  if  thej  did  not 
see  and  spell  as  well  as  hear  and  speak  it  ?  Thousaads  of 
years  ago,  the  forefathers  of  our  division  of  the  human  fiunily 
formed  a  termination  for  tlie  first  person  plural  for  their  verbs 
in  a  manner  akin  with  that  in  which  we,  witliin  the  past  thou- 
sand, have  formed  our  adverbial  ending  fy,  in  inUy^/airl^^  and 
so  on ;  they  compounded  witli  their  verbal  root  two  pronouns, 
tna^  meaning  '^  me,  I«"  and  si^  meaning  ^^  thou.'^  Lofo-moii^ 
then,  signified  at  first,  in  a  manner  patent  to  every  speaker's  ap- 
prehension, "  He  —  I  and  thou,"  that  is  to  say,  "  we  lie."  But 
the  consciousness  of  the  origin  and  independent  meaning  of 
the  ending  soon  becoming  dimmed,  its  native  condition  being 
forgotten  in  its  new  office,  it  began  to  undergo  the  process  of 
reduction  to  simpler  form.  In  Latin  it  appears  abbreviated 
of  its  final  vowel ;  thus,  legi-mus.  In  the  ancient  Gothic,  it 
has  been  cut  down  to  its  initial  letter,  thus,  lig'o-m^  in  which 
condition  it  is  still  sufficiently  distinctive.  But  the  growing 
habit  of  prefixing  the  proneuus  to  the  verb  in  speaking  had 
rendered  the  endings  not  indispensable ;  accordingly,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had  reduced  the  three  plural  terminations  to  a 
single  norm,  saying  Ucgath  for  all;  and  we,  finally,  in  that 
general  decay  of  forms  which  attended  the  elaboration  of  our 
mixed  speech  out  of  the  two  discordant  elements  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  French,  have  carried  tlie  process  of  muti- 
lation to  its  farthest  possible  limit,  by  casting  ofi*  the  suffixes 
altogether,  and  with  them,  in  this  particular  verb,  the  final 
consonant  of  tlie  root  itself;  we  say  ^^  I  lie,  we  lie,  ye  lie,  they 
lie,"  without  variation  of  form,  and  yet  not  feeling  that  we 
have  given  up  any  essential  part  of  that  distinctness  which  the 
fuller  forms  were  at  first  created  to  secure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  offer  much  more  abundant  illustration, 
but  what  has  been  given  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 
To  set  forth  and  exemplify  all  the  varieties  of  phonetic  change 
would  require  much  more  space  than  we  can  spare  for  it.  The 
main  motive  efficient  in  bringing  them  about  is  everywhere 
nearly  the  same,  —  the  desire  to  mlike  things  easier,  or,  it  were 
perhaps  better  to  say,  to  make  things  convenient.  What  the 
phonetic  history  of  language  shows  to  have  been  more  conven* 
ient  to  the  speakers  of  tliis  and  that  tongue  is  not  always  what 
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to  us  may  seem  in  itself  easier.    It  U  tlie  part  of  the  Hnguis- 
liQ  student  to  trace  oat  all  phonetic  miitalions,  and  to  recog- 
nise, so  far  as  he  may,  their  ground,  iu  tlie  physical  character 
and  roUtionii  of  the  sounds  eoncerned,  iu  Uie  positions  and 
nothres  of  the  articulating  organs  by  which  those  rounds  aro I 
produced.     Bat  his  j)ower  to  account  for  the  phenomena  whicli 
he  is  treating  has  its  limits.     He  can  point  out,  in  a  host  of  I 
cases,  why  certain  sounds,  in  this  or  that  position  or  combina- 
lioo,  might  ea^aily  and  naturally  pass  over  into  such  and  such 
other  ftounds;  but  he  can  offer  no  real  explanation  of  why 
the  phonetic  development  of  different  languages  takes  so  diP* 
for  out  a  course ;  why  sounds  are  found  in  the  alphabet  of  ono 
li>ttguc  which  are  unutterable  by  the  speakers  of  another ;  why  I 
r  inbinntions  which  come  easily  from  the  organs  of  one  pcoplal 
::•   |^»«inrnlly  aToided  by  its  neighbor  and  next  of  kin ;  whjj 
ill    [  I  .;  will  tolerate  no  final  consonant,  that  one  no  cojijoiued 
ti  N-nt«  uit^,  that  other  no  hiatus  between  Towels  ;  why  here  the 
haul  billable  of  a  word  is  always  accented,  and  there  the  last 
but  one,  while  yonder  again  quantity  determines  the  place 
!e  the  atress  of  voice  shall  rest,  or  it  seems  lx)und  by  no 
i-iii^^.     Tli69ea.ud  their  like  are  national  idiosyncrasies,  restilta 
of  such  subtile  differences  of  organization,  iniluences  of  cir- 
citmstauce  and  habit,  whim  and  accident  even,  that  they  will  . 
erer  baflle  the  study  of  the  investigator.    But  he  will  not  think  j 
of  aacribitig  ihtm  in  his  perplexity  to  any  oUter  agency  than  1 
^tat  which  brings  al>out  such  phonetic  changes  as  are  motlj 
robriously  a  rclicC  to  the  human  organs ;  it  is  still  the  fipeakenl 
of  language  who  mouth  over  tlie  words  they  utter,  suiting  I 
fbttm  to  their  convenience  and  their  caprice.     Weal  r 

vitle  knig-ht^  and  pronounce  it  nU;  our  ancestors  i^}^ 
cmki^  and  made  every  written  element  distinctly  audible  (giv- 
ing thr  t  *iur  fcihort  r-sound,  as  in  pin),  just  as  the  Germane 
evvit  now  iiath  write  and  speak  the  same  word  kneckL     It  hae  1 
itndergoite  in  our  mouths  a  triple  alteration  ;  two  of  its  chmn* 
ges  aie  alkmations  of  the  cflbrt  of  utteranci%aird  ^     '        Vuiva  . 
itiitnerotis  aifabgiea  in  other  constituents  of  our  ry:^ 

we  have  sUeueod  k  and  ff  initial  before  n^  bt  oot  a  few  other 
\v      '  V  7*    1,^  Uie  guttural  b  after  a  vowel.    The  . 

tj  _  nion  of  the  Himph*  t*j«04ind  into  the] 

fOi^CL  —  mrMi.  SO  I 
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diphthongal  di^  of  which  that  sound  is  only  the  final  element, 
is  also  so  common  with  ns  that  we  have  come  to  know  the 
diplithong  by  the  name  of  ^^  long  t."  The  original  t»'s  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  have  in  almost  equal  number  been  made  over 
into  (m\  as  in  our  hound  for  Anglo-Saxon  hundy  also  moulh  for 
mttthy  etc.,  by  a  precisely  similar  process.  These  last  are  cases 
of  an  increase  and  strengthening,  instead  of  a  diminution,  of 
'the  sound ;  while  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  vowel  in  knight  as  due  to  the  action  of  one 
kind  of  force,  and  the  loss  of  two  of  its  consonantal  elements 
as  caused  by  another.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  why  the  Arme- 
nian language  has  converted  its  ancient  surd  mutes  into  so- 
nants, and  its  sonants  into  surds,  just  as  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  London  dialect  drops  its  initial  A's  and  aspirates  its  initial 
vowels;  it  is  yet  more  mysterious  ttiat,  in  all  Oermanic  speech, 
the  sui*d,  aspirate,  and  sonant  mutes  should  have  been  made 
to  cxcliange  places  with  one  another.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Armenians  and  Germans  were  the 
real  agents  in  bringing  about  the  first  and  last  mutations,  an][ 
more  than  that  the  cockneys  are  to  blame  for  the  other. 

It  was  necessary  to  dwell  and  insist  a  little  upon  this  point, 
because^  some  eminent  linguistic  authorities,  while  fully  ac- 
knowledging that  most  of  the  phenomena  of  phonetic  change 
are  to  bo  referred  to  the  action  of  human  beings,  endeavor- 
ing to  economize  the  muscular  effort  expended  in  articulation, 
yet  seek  to  make  exceptions  of  all  cases  which  are  not  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  such  a  tendency,  and  to  ascribe  them  to 
some  mysterious  and  indefinable  force  inherent  in  language 
itself. 

We  have  now  completed  our  cursory  review  of  the  processes 
of  linguistic  life,  —  the  birth  of  language  in  the  individual, 
the  mode  of  its  propagation,  and  the  growth  and  development 
which  attend  its  continued  existence.  And  we  have  found  no- 
where any  phenomena  requiring  for  their  explanation  the 
assumption  of  an  agency  apart  from  that  of  the  users  of  lan- 
guage. Such  an  assumption  is  uncalled  for  by  the  facts  which 
the  research  of  the  student  brings  to  light ;  it  is  emphatically 
excluded  by  the  fundamental  view  of  language  which  those 
facts  force  upon  his  acceptance.    What  independent  life,  what 
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eSective  force,  can  there  be  in  a  system  of  words,  each  one  of 
wliich  Is  a  mere  complex  of  articulated  sounds,  learned  by  ua 
by  imitation  of  the  utterance  of  some  one  else,  and  applied  as 
the  sign  of  an  object  or  conception  in  obedience  to  auother^s 
authority,  or  altered  in  the  using,  according  to  the  exigencicB 
of  practical  life,  under  the  impulse  of  motives  which  are  for 
the  mo&t  part  distinctly  traceable  ?  On  what  foundation,  then, 
can  rest  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  that  language  is  or  caa 
be  changed  by  men,  and  attribute  to  it  the  possession  of  inhe- 
rent vital  forces  ? 

Professor  Scleicher  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
docirine,  either  in  the  little  pamphlet  which  we  have  already 
cited,  or  in  the  fuller  exposition  of  his  linguistic  philosophy  given 
ia  tho  Introduction  to  his  book  on  the  German  Language,*  — 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work,  thoogh  not  a  little 
marred,  in  our  opinion,  by  some  such  fundamentally  errone* 
ous  views  as  the  one  now  under  discussion.  He  only  asstunes 
its  truth  as  incontrovertible  and  unquestioned,  and  repeatedly 
tseerts  it  in  strong  and  confident  terms.  One  of  his  state- 
ments of  it  has  been  quoted  above.  In  the  larger  work  he 
^peaks^  in  a  certain  place  (p.  118),  of  **  language,  supplied  by 
Nature,  subjected  to  unalterable  laws  of  development,  and 
possessing  a  constitution  as  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  tho 
individual,  as,  for  instance,  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  night- 
iogalo  to  change  her  song/*  And  again  (p.  89)  ;  *^  One  caji 
no  more  invent  a  language  than  a  rose  or  a  nightingale/' 
Vovr  it  was  not  intended,  doubtle^^s,  that  the  comparisons  hero 
mftdo  should  be  taken  as  arguments ;  nevertheless,  as  they  aro 
ihe  nearest  approach  to  arguments  which  our  author  furnishes 
U9,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  scanning  tlicm  a  little  closely, 
to  see  what  force  they  may  have  as  analogies.  If  tho  night- 
iiigale^s  song  expressed  knowledge,  experience,  *  '  '  ii,in- 
»twd  of  tieuig  a  mem  instinctive  outburst  of  >  .  nt  of 
lifo ;  If  il  changed  its  character  from  generation  to  generation, 
aiifl  var*    )  '  V  '       •  ,^  '^'       ^  districts;  if 

tlie  calt       1  .  ,  parents  while 

fledging,  and  perfected  it  by  al\er  intercourse  with  others  of 


I 
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his  race;  if  the  youHg  nightingale  brought  iq)  by  liiand  in  a 
cage,  aloile,  would  never  know  how  to  sing,  and,  if  nursed  bj 
a  crow,  a  quail^  or  a  canary-bird,  would  caw,  or  whistle^or 
trill,  like  his  foster-par^ts,  —  then  would  there  be  an  mnalogj 
between  the  %oiig  of  tiie  bird  and  the  language  of  a  human 
being,  and  it  would  becokne  our  duty  seriously  and  earnestly  to 
iiliquire — tis  Professor  Schlcicfaer  does  not  think  it  woilh  while 
to  do  in  the  case  of  language —^  wheflier  the  niglitingale  had 
hot  something  to  do  wtth  determining  her  own  notea,  in- 
stead of  their  being  airy  entities,  which  lived  and  grew  and 
changed  of  themselves  in  her  throat.  As  the  matter  staAds, 
the  comparison  is  utterly  meaningless;  it  has  not  so  muck 
ground  to  rest  inpon  as  could  be  covered  with  the  point  of 
a  needle,  lliat  which  in  man  can  be  paralleled  with  the 
bird's  song  tis  hfc  laugh,  his  cry,  his  oough,  his  sneese ;  these 
lie  can,  in  truth,  no  more  cliange  than  the  nightingale  can 
change  her  note. 

Professor  Miiller  is  more  explicit,  and  aUows  us  to  see  not 
only  his  opinion,  but  the  reasons  on  wliich  he  founds  it.  After 
saying  (p.  47)  that,  ^'  although  there  is  a  continuous  change  in 
language,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  either  to  produce  or  to 
prevent  it :  we  might  think  as  well  of  changing  the  laws  which 
control  the  circulation  of  our  blood,  or  of  adding  an  inch  to 
our  height,  as  of  altering  the  laws  of  speech,  or  inventing  new 
words  according  to  our  own  pleasure,"  —  he  goes  on  to  cite 
cases  in  which  two  famous  Em|>erors,  Tiberius  of  Rome,  and 
Sigismund  of  Germany,  committed  blunders  in  tiiQir  Latin,  and 
were  taken  to  task  and  corrected  by  humble  grammariana,  who 
informed  their  imperial  Majesties  that,  however  great  and  ab- 
solute tlieir  power  might  be,  it  was  not  competent  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  Latin  language.  The  argument  and  con- 
clusion we  may  take  to  be  of  this  character :  if  so  high  and 
mighty  a  personage  as  an  Emperor  could  not  do  so  small  a 
thing  as  alter  the  gender  and  termination  of  a  single  word, — 
not  even,  as  Sigismund  attempted,  in  a  language  which  was 
dead,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  incapable  of  defending 
itself  against  the  indignity,  —  much  less  can  any  one  of  inferior 
consideration  hope  to  accomplish  such  a  change,  or  any  other 
of  the  changes,  of  greater  or  less  account,  which  make  up  the 
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ULntorf  of  spt^oh ;  Uiereforc,  language  is  incapable  of  alterar 
iion  \iy  its  speakers* 

T)ie  futility  uf  dramng  so  importaat  a'canclusiou  from  thi» 
ptiir  of  uueciiotes^  or  froui  a  score  or  a  thousand  like  them,  is 
almofit  too  obrioud  to  bo  worth  pointing  out^  and  the  philoso^ 
phy  deaervcs  to  bo  called  shallow  which  can  blind  itself  wiUk 
8Uoh  a  fallacy*  We  could  readily  counterbalance  them  With 
ten  times  as  many,  in  which  ih^fiat  of  an  individual  should  be 
Ljiaou  to  have  Obtablislied  or  altered  for  all  time  some  oonstitu- 
PPliit  of  language.  Let  us  refer  to  one  or  two  familiar  cases, 
r  As  tlio  first  schooner  ever  built,  here  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
I  setts,  8lid  off  her  stocks  and  swam  gracefully  ou  the  water,  tho 
cliance  exclamation  of  an  admiring  by-stander,  "  0,  how  sha 
scvonsJ  **  drew  from  her  contriver  and  builder  the  answer,  **  A 
scaoner  let  her-  be,  then,"  and  made  a  new  EugUsh  word,— * 
^oe  invented^  Miiller  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, ''  accord^ 
Uig  to  (he  own  pleasure**  of  an  individual.  Ethnologists  well 
know  that  the  name  ef  the  so-called  "  Tartar  *'  race  is  properly 
Tuiar^  and  they  are  now  endeavoruig  to  restore  this,  its  more 

CMprrect  orthography.  The  intrusion  of  the  r  has  been  account- 
mi  far  in  the  following  manner.  When,  in  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis  of  France,  the  hordes  of  this  savage  race  were  devastat- 
ii  rn  Europe,  the  tale  of  their  ravages  was  brought  to 

Hi  ^ ..  .c  king,  who  exclaimed  with  horror,  "  Well  may  they  be 
called  Tartan,  for  their  deeds  are  those  of  fiends  from  Tarta- 
ru:i!'^  The  appositeness  of  the  metamorphosed  appellation 
uiade  it  take;  and  from  that  time  French  authors  —  and,  after 
Uieir  example,  the  rest  of  Europe  —  called  tlie  Talars  "  Tar^ 
■pliant.**  Whether  tlie  story  is  iucoute^tably  authentic  or  not  is 
ViC  Utile  account ;  any  one  can  see  that  it  might  be  true,  and 
Ihal  mioh  oauaeo  may  hare  produced  »ueU  effects  tlmea  ionu* 
jDorftble. 

Tbe  error  under  which  our  authora  labor  is  a  fundamental 
and  highly  important  one^  and  vitiates  tia  small  part  of  tbe 
Uagiilslio  pliilosophy  of  the  pre^enl  gooeration  of  writons  on 
Iftagitigo.  They  do  not  suffioieiitly  reoogniz^  the  fact,  that 
language,  in  its  inception  and  through  its  whole  history,  is  the 
%i     V    /"  '       lieideas<''         nge  and  commu* 

lA.^  i^.    Spgc::  Li  jL  a  p«ar9fiiialjbii| 
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a  social  possession;  it'belongs,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to 
tho  member  of  society.  A  solitary  man  would  nerer  form  a 
language ;  a  pair,  a  family,  a  tribe,  a  race,  could  not  live  a  life- 
time without  one,  though  they  began  as  mute  as  the  young 
nightingales.  A  Robinson  Crusoe  almost  loses  through  disuse 
his  own  once  familiar  tongue ;  a  Swiss  Family  Robinson  not 
only  keep  up  theirs,  but  enrich  it  with  expressions  for  all  the 
new  and  strange  places  and  products  widi  which  their  noyel 
circumstancee  bring  them  in  contact.  Speech  does  not,  as  is 
wont  to  be  assumed,  grow  up  within  the  individual  as  a  natural 
reflex  of  his  thoughts ;  he  neither  evokes  nor  produces  it  for 
his  private  benefit,  that  his  ideas  may  stand  more  distinct  be- 
fore his  own  sense,  Uiat  he  may  know  them  better  and  combine 
them  more  effectually :  it  is  called  out  by  his  wish  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  fellows.  The  first  word  was  no  spontaneous 
outburst,  realizing  to  the  mind  of  the  utterer  the  conception 
with  which  he  was  swelling  ;  it  was  the  successful  result  of  an 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  sign  by  which  his  conception  should  be 
called  up  also  in  the  mind  of  another.  Tlie  desire  of  commu- 
nication called  forth  speech ;  the  possibility  of  communication, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  tho  only  tie  which  makes  the  unity 
of  a  spoken  tongue ;  the  necessity  of  communication  is  the 
force  which  restrains  the  indefinite  variation  of  language,  and 
makes  the  individual,  while  he  alone  acts  upon  it,  to  preserve  or 
alter  it,  act  through  and  by  the  community  of  which  he  forms 
a  part.  Every  sign  which  I  utter,  I  utter  by  a  voluntary  effort 
of  my  organs,  over  which  my  will  has  indefeasible  control ;  I 
may  alter  the  sign  to  any  extent  I  please,  and  as  I  please,  even 
to  tlie  extent  of  substituting  for  it  some  other  wholly  new 
sign  ;  only,  if  I  shock  by  so  doing  the  sense  of  those  about  me, 
or  make  myself  unintelligible  to  them,  I  defeat  the  very  end 
for  which  I  speak  at  all.  It  constitutes  no  argument  against 
tlie  view  we  arc  defending,  to  urge  that  the  individual  mind, 
without  language,  would  be  a  dwarfed  and  powerless  organ. 
This  is  indeed  true,  but  it  means  simply  that  man  could  de- 
velop his  powers,  and  become  what  he  was  meant  to  be,  only 
in  society,  by  converse  with  his  fellows.  He  is  by  his  essential 
nature  a  social  being,  and  his  most  precious  individual  ponea- 
aion,  his  speech,  he  gets  only  as  a  social  being. 
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The  maxim,  Usus  norma  loquendiy  **  Usage  is  the  rule  of 
Fpeech,""  is  old  atid  trite  enough.    Rut  we  are  apt  to  look  upoaj 
it  as  af»pljiiig  rather  to  the  minor  proprieties  of  speech,  the  uice^jl 
ties  of  expression,  than  to  anything  higher  and  deeper  ;  whlle|9 
in  fact,  it  is  the  fiindameatal  and  universal  law  of  language :  wu 
can  give  no  other  reason  for  anything  we  say  than  that  ^^  sucll:! 
is  the  usage/'     He  who  cati  direet  usage,  accorditigly^  caojl 
make  language*     Agauist  what  law  more  mighty  than  thcm4l 
selves  did  Miiller's  two  Emperors  offend  ?     Against  the  immeJ 
morial  and  well-defined  usage  of  those  who  wrote  and  had  evefV 
written  Latin,  —  nothing  else.     What  was  tlieir  individual  au'^ 
thority  against  tliis  ?    An  Emperor's  grammatical  blunders  hav^ 
UQ  title  to  become  tlie  law  of  language,  any  more  than  thosd 
of  the  private  man,  except  as  fawning  courtiers  may  imitaUM 
them,  or  conspicuous  station  may  give  them  a  more  advanta4 
geous  start  toward  the  currency  which  they  must  win  beforu 
they  are  laiiguage.     The  users  of  speech  constitute  a  republic," 
or  rather  a  democracy,  in  which  authority  is  conferred  only 
by  general  suffrage  and  for  due  cause,  and  is  exercised  under 
constant  supervision   and  control.     The  builder  of  the  first 
schooner  was  allowed  to  determine  what  it  should  be  called  by 
aU  the  world,  because  the  new  thing  wanted  a  new  name,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  so  well  entitled  as  be  to  name  it*     If  ho 
had  assumed  to  rebaptize  a  man-of-war  a  "  schooner,*'  no  one  but 
his  next  neiglibors  would  ever  have  heard  of  the  attempt*    Tho 
discoverer  of  a  new  asteroid  is  permitted  to  select  its  title,  pro* 
Tided  he  choose  the  name  of  a  classical  divinity,  as  is  the  estab* 
lished  precedent  for  such  cases;  Uiough,  even  then,  he  is  liable 
lo  have  the  motives  of  his  choice  somewhat  sharply  looked  into. 
The  English  astronomer  who,  a  few  years  since,  sought,  with  a 
snore  U>an  becomingly  obsequious  loyalty,  to  call  his  plonetlirjg 
**  Victoria,"  was  compelled  to  retract  the  appellation  and  offer 
anotlier. 

If — lo  recur  to  our  former  illustrations  —  Galvani  had 
denominated  his  new  pruiciple  *'  popstieks^,^'  or  if  Paguerre 
luul  styled  his  ^uti-pictures  **  Aldiborontiphoscophornios,"  al- 
'  these  names  would  have  been  not  less  suitable  than 

^^  ,....,. ,im  and  dag^ierrotypt*  in  the  apprehcnaion  of  tlio  masses, 
who  never  heard  of  the  learned  diacoverer^i  and  could  uol 
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appreciate  the  etjrmological  aptaess  of  tppe^  jet  those  who  are 
accufitomed  to  direct  public  opinion  in  suck  matters  would  bare 
revolted,  and  substituted  other  titles  which  seemed  to  them  to 
possess  an  apparent  reason  and  applicability.     In  a  language 
circumstanced  like  ours,  a  conscious  and  detailed  discuasiou 
not  infrequently  arises  on  the  question  of  admitting  some  new 
word  Into  its  recognized  vocabulary.     We  all   remember  the 
newspaper  controversy,  not  long  since,  as  to  whether  we  ouglit 
to  call  a  message  sent  by  telegraph  a  '^telegraph'*  or  a  ^  tele- 
gram'*; and  many  of  us,  doubtless,  are  waiting  to  see  how  the 
authorities  settle  it,  that  we  may  govern  our  own  usage  accord- 
ingly.    Again,  we  have  a  suffix  able^  which,  like  a  few  others 
tliat  wo  possess,  we  employ  pretty  freely  in  forming  new  words. 
Withm  no  very  long  time  past,  some  writers  and  speakers  have 
added  it  to  the  verb  re/^,  forming  the  adjective  reliable.    The 
same  thing  must  have  happened  at  nearly  the  same  time  with 
other  verbs,  awakening  neither  question  nor  objection  ;  while 
reliable  is  still  shut  out  from  the  best,  or  at  least  from  the  most 
exclusive,  society  in  English  speech.     And  wliy  ?     Because,  in 
the  first  place,  say  tlic  objectoi*s,  the  word  is  unnecessary ;  we 
have  already  trustwarUiy^  wliich  means  the  same  thing :  further, 
it  is  formed  improperly  and  falsely ;  as  we  say  "  to  rely  oh  '* 
anything,  the  derivative  adjective,  if  one  is  made,  ought  to  be 
relionabley  not  reliable :  finally,  the  word  is  low-caste  ;  A,  B, 
and  C,  those  prime  authorities  in  English  stylo,  are  careful 
never  to  employ  it.     The  other  side,  however,  are  obstinate, 
and  do  not  yield  the  point.     The  first  objection,  say  they,  is  in- 
sufficient, for  no  one  can  justly  oppose  the  enrichment  of  Uie 
language  by  a  synonyme,  which  may  yet  be  made  to  distinguish 
a  valuable  shade  of  meaning,  —  nay,  which  already  shows  signs 
of  doing  so,  as  wo  tend  to  say  "  a  trustworthy  witness,"  Uil 
*•  reliable  testimony."    The  second  is  false  ;  English  grammar  is 
by  no  means  so  precise  in  its  treatment  of  the  suffix  able  aa  die 
objectors  claim :    it  admits  lauffhable^  meaning  '^worthy  to  be 
laughed  a/,"  unaccountable,  **  not  to  be  accounted  /or,"  indii^ 
pensablcy  ^'  not  to  be  dispensed  withy*'  with  many  others  of  tlie 
Burae  sort ;  and  even  objectionable y  "liable  to  objection/*  mirr- 
riageabley  *'  fit  for  marriage,"  and  so  fortli.     As  for  the  third 
oiijection,  wliatever  A,  B,  and  C  may  do,  D,  F,  and  H,  with 
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moftt  of  th€  lower  part  of  the  alphabet,  utclitdiitg  nearly  all  tlio 
X»,  Yn,  and  Zsylhe  unkiiowa  quantities,  use  the  new  forai 
ly,  and  It  is  in  vain  to  stand  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of  < 
word  which  ia  8up|^H)rted  by  so  nuloh  and  so  respectable  authoi^l 
ity.     How  the  diifputo  is  likely,  or  ought,  to  terminate,  neei 
uot  concern  us  here  ;  it  is  referred  to  only  because,  while 
carried  on  conscioustly,  and  on  pajjer,  it  is  a  typical  illustratiou 
of  s  whole  class  of  discussions  which  go  on  silently,  and  evetti 
more  or  le^s  unconsciously,  in  every  mind  before  which  is  pre- 
sented, for  acceptance  or  rejection,  any  proposed  alteration  in 
the  usages  of  spoken  speech.     Is  it  called  for  ?     Is  it  accordant 
With  tl»e  analogies  of  the  language  ?     Is  it  oifered  or  backed 
good  authority  ?     These  are  the  considerations  by  which  gen* 
oral  consent  i*s  won  or  repelled ;  and  general  consent  decide9| 
efery  case  without  appeal. 

ThoiJe  gradual  changes  which  bring  about  the  decay  of  gran 
matical  structure,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  phonetic  form,  in 
language,  go  on  in  a  yet  more  covert  and  unacknowledged  wa 
than  the  augmentations  of  its  vocabulary.     They  ai*e  by  their 
origin,  almost  universally,  of  the  nature  of  blunders,  inaccura- 
ciesi  of  speech,  vulgarisims,  neglect  or  confusion  of  custoraarj 
disttnctious,  mispronunciations.     Their  final  prevalence  attest 
the  |w)wer  Hud  influence  of  that  immense  numerical  raajonritj 
among  the  speakers  of  almost  every  language  who  are  not  car©*'" 
ftil  to  speak  cori^ctly,  but  wlio«e  errors  are  by  degrees  forced 
upon  the  better-instructed  class  and  adopted  by  them,  so  thatJ 
they  become  the  rule  of  good  speech.     We  have  seen  that  the^ 
tnuisnilssiou  of  language  is  by  tradition.    But  traditional  trans- 
mission is  by  its  inherent  cliaracter  defective.     If  a  story  can* 
uat  p«iss  a  few  times  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  maintain  iUll 
iiiti^rity,  uetiher  can  a  word  pass  from  generation  to  geueni»| 
tioQ  and  "  *       ^  form.    Very  yon  '1  n>n,  as  cvei' 


ono  kno 


iteir  words  and  pi 


I  at  only  UiQ 


who  are  most  familiar  witli  them  can  understand  them.     Btt4 
efCU  an      '       "     -    who  has  learned  to  speak  in  general  wit 
lolombh;  ,  has  a  sjiecial  inaptness  to  utter  a  parLicu-^ 

lar  iound,  and  either  omits  it  altogether  or  puts  a  substitute  iti 
lla  place*     It  drops  a  syllable  or  ^  -  ^    umbrotis 

worL     Having  learned  by  preva      ^      ^  l  the  pas 
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tense  of  a  verb  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  cI,  it  imaginm 
that,  because  it  says  *^  I  loved/'  it  must  also  say  <*  I  bringed"; 
or  else,  perhaps,  remembering  I  sang  from  Isuig^  it  says  **I 
brang."  It  says  "foots"  aud  ** mouses";  it  says  "gooder" 
and  "goodest" ;  it  confounds  sit  and  set^  lie  and  lay  (which 
confusion,  indeed,  is  most  disgracefully  common  even  among 
the  adult  and  educated).  Care,  on  its  part  and  that  of  othen, 
corrects  by  degrees  such  childish  errors  ;  but  the  care  is  often 
wanting  or  insufficient.  Aud  so  long  as  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage continues,  so  long  continues  the  liability  to  thb  uneor- 
rccted  misapprehension  or  inaccurate  reproduction.  Henoe 
there  always  lies,  in  full  vigor  aud  currency,  in  tlie  lower  re- 
gions of  language-speaking,  as  we  may  term  them,  a  great  host 
of  deviations  from  good  usage,  sins  against  the  proprieties  of 
speech,  kept  down  in  the  main  by  the  combating  influence  of 
good  speakers,  yet  all  the  time  threatening  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  now  and  then  succeeding,  and  forcing  recognition 
from  even  the  best  authorities.  He  spoke  was  doubtless  long  a 
prevalent  vulgarism,  like  he  come  or  he  done  among  us,  before 
it  finally  crowded  out  of  use  he  spake.  Only  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  its  was  as  shocking  to  the  ear  of  the  correct  English 
speaker  as  she'sy  for  her^  would  be  at  present ;  but  few  of  us 
now  read  our  Bibles  so  closely  as  to  find  out  tliat  they  contain 
no  such  word.  You  are  for  ye  are,  and  yet  more  for  thou  art^ 
was  once  as  detestable  an  offence  against  grammar  as  is  the 
Quaker's  thee  is  in  our  ears. 

Tlio  circumstances  among  which  we  live  are  more  favoraUe 
to  the  faithful  transmission  of  language  than  any  that  have 
been  known  before,  in  any  age  or  country  of  the  world.  The 
almost  universal  diffusion  of  instruction,  the  reading  of  the  same 
books,  the  hearing  of  the  same  speakers,  the  social  and  public 
intercourse  among  all  classes  of  our  community,  give  an  un- 
precedented force  to  the  influences  conservative  of  the  Engikh 
tongue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  tliat  its  structure  will 
suffer  during  the  next  thousand  years  a  tithe  of  the  change  of 
the  past  thousand.  But,  rapid  or  slow,  its  growth  is  always  due 
to  the  same  causes.  Each  one  of  us  tries  his  series  of  expert* 
ments  in  tlie  modification  of  his  mother  tongue,  from  the  time 
when,  as  a  child,  he  mutilates  his  words  and  frames  inflections 
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upou  faUe  analogies,  to  that  when,  as  a  man,  lie  is  gniUy  of 
&Iaug  and  bad  grummar,  or  indulges  in  mannerisms  and  artiE«^| 
ciiil  conceits^  or  diverts  words  from  their  true  uses,  through  ig*j 
norance  or  caprice.  But  his  individual  authority  is  too  weak  I 
to  prevail  against  general  usage  ;  his  proi)osats,  uulcbt^  in  special! 
cases  and  for  special  reasons,  are  passed  unnoticed,  and  he  is  I 
forced  to  conform  his  speech  to  that  of  tlie  rest ;  or,  if  he  insist  1 
on  his  independence,  he  is  contemned  as  a  blunderer  or  laughed  I 
at  as  a  humorist.  ^ 

Thus  it  is  indeed  true,  as  claimed  by  our  authors,  that  the 
individual  has  no  power  to  change  language.     It  is  true,  how- 
ever, otherwise  than  as  they  understand  it ;  not  in  any  sensdi 
that  denies  the  agency  of  the  individual,  but  only  as  that  agea-J 
cy  is  confessed  to  bo  inoperative  save  so  far  as  it  is  accepted! 
and  rati5ed  by  those  about  him.     Speech  and  the  changes  of 
speech  are  the  work  of  the  community ;  but  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  community  can  act  except  through  the  initiative  of  J 
its  individual  members,  which  it  follows  or  rejects.     The  fluent" 
and  shallow  decriers  of  the  conventionality  of  language  are  ac- 
ctustomed  to  mamtaiu  that  tlie  doctrine  implies  an  assembling  J 
f' </^ther  of  language-makers,  and  a 'deliberate  discussion  as  to! 
!  shall  be  expressed,  and  how  ;  and  their  opposition  to  it  iil 
giounded  upon  this  absurd  misrepresentation  of  lis  meaning*  | 
But  that  one  man  proposes,  and  that  his  comrade,  his  family,  hia  ' 
locality^  or  his  country  accepts,  and  tliat  tlie  prujiosed  sign  or 
modification  of  a  sign  is  understood  and  passes  currenti  is  Ian*  J 
guage  as  far  as  it  is  accepted  and  no  farther,  —  this  is  liuguia- 1 
tic  oonvention,  the  convention  which  makes  and  changes  lan-l 
guage,  from  its  primitive  inception  down  to  the  ?ery  lat^t 
stagcts  of  its  history. 

It  must  not  bo  left  unobserved  that  those  even  who  hold  Uie 
geueral  view  that  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  J 
speech,  yet  in  detail  abundantly  admit  his  interference,  Thu§  « 
S-liliHcher  himself  (German  Language,  p.  49)  teaches  tliat  all 
j>h€)notic  change  in  language  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  ini«J 
puUe  to  make  thingi$  CJt>y  for  our  organs  of  speech  ;  whether  I 
lids  is  not  more  than  the  nightingale  do&s  to  her  song,  we  mui>t  I 
leave  him  to  settle.  Htitl  more  docs  Hiiner,  in  numerous  pas^J 
«igcs,  put  forlli  and  defend  opinions  wludi  are  utterly  oppooeill 
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to  his  fundamentaL  dogma.  He  haa  frequent  glimpeeii  of  the 
truth,  more  or  lesa  clear ;  but  he  is  unable  lo  hold  tfaeoa  stead- 
ily in  yiew,  to  see  how  they  aland  related  to  one  anotiber^  tad  to 
eombine  them  into  a  wlide.  He  speaks,  for  insftanoe  (p*  SO), 
of  the  first  impulse  to  a  new  formation  in  language  aa  ghna 
by  an  individuiEd,  while  yel;  ^  the  results  apparently  {oodneed 
by  him  depend  on  laws  beyond  his  oontrol,  and  ea  llie.  oorfipep? 
ation  of  sll  tliose  who  form  together  with  him  one  daaa,  one 
body,  or  one  organic  whole.''  Leave  out  here  the  ^  laws,"  it 
understand  them  to  be  merely  the  laws  of  man's  own  indiTUhial 
and  social  nature  and  the  laws  imposed  by  the  oircamstaneei 
in  which  he  is  placed,  — >  laws  which  goYcm  his  action  in  all 
other  respects  as  well  as  in  regard  to  language,  —  and  wo  could 
ask  nothing  truer  or  more  telling.  But,  in  the  next  i 
he  conceiyes  himself  to  haye  ^^  just  shown  that  language 
be  changed  or  moulded  by  the  taste,  tlie  fancy,  or  the  genius 
of  man."  Again,  on  the  following  page,  he  most  justly  de- 
nounces, as  sheer  mythology,  our  speaking  ^^  of  lang^uage  as  a 
thing  by  itself,  as  liying  a  life  of  its  own,  as  growing  lo  mala- 
rity,  producing  ofispring,  and  dying  away."  And  so,  as  he  has 
denied  the  only  two  possibles,  —  the  growth  of  language  by  it- 
self, and  the  agency  of  man  in  producing  its  seeming  growth, 
—  we  are  not  surprised  when  he  declares  that  ^^  it  b  yery  dift- 
cult  to  explain  what  causes  the  growth  of  language."  In  the 
presence  of  such  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  thought  as  this, 
we  can  only  judge  him  by  the  opinion  which  he  holds  and  as- 
serts with  most  confidence,  namely,  that  language  is  not  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  man,  and  that  therefore  its  study  is  a 
physical  science. 

Our  own  conclusion  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  this.  la  oor 
view,  eyery  creation  or  alteration  in  human  speech,  of  whateyer 
kind  and  of  whatever  degree  of  importance,  goes  back  to  nosom 
individual  or  individuals,  who  set  it  in  circulation,  from  whose 
example  it  gained  a  wider  and  wider  currency,  until  it  finally 
won  that  general  assent  which  is  alone  required  to  make  aay^ 
thing  in  language  proper  and  authoritative.  The  work  of  each 
individual  is,  indeed,  done  unpremeditatedly,  or  as  it  were  un- 
consciously ;  each  is  intent  only  on  using  the  common  poeiaa- 
sion  for  his  own  benefit,  serving  therewith  his  individual  ends ; 
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but  each  ib  thus  at  the  same  time  an  actor  io  the  great  work 
iig  aad  of  perpetuating  the  general  sp(^ech.     So  eaol 
..vj  polyp  ou  a  coraUbaiik  devotes  him^ielf  simply  to 
ifiiig  of  his  own  food,  and  to  the  excretion  of  calcareous 
-     !     U  is  of  no  service  to  hira  ;  but,  as  the  joint  re^nUi 
<ii  u;c  .  .^.hiLcd  labors  of  all,  there  slowly  rises  in  the  water  tlml 
enormous  coral-cliffj  a  barrier  for  the  waves  to  dash  themselvesl 
iigainst  ill  vain.     No  one  ever  set  himself  deliberately  at  work 
to  invent  or  improve  language,  or  did  so,  at  least,  with  any 
taiuable  and  abiding  result;  it  i^  all  accomplished  by  a  condn- 
iial  -  on  of  tlie  need  of  the  moment,  by  ever  yielding  tdJ 

lui  iUij  Li.  -  and  grasping  a  possibility  which  the  already  ao^J 
quired  treasure  of  words  and  forms,  and  the  habit  of  their  ue 
itiggest  and  put  within  reach.      In   this  sense  is  language 
growth  ;  it  grows  with  the  expansion  of  human  needs  and  ca* 
fiacities,  and  in  adaptation  to  them* 

Of  tlie  same  purely  figurative  character  is  all  tbe  phmseology j 
to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset  of  our  discussion  as  popu- 
larly current  in  regard  to  human  speech*    It  is  founded  on 
analoj^ies,  striking  and  instructive  ;  its  use  is  to  be  deprecated| 
only  when  it  is  mistaken,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  for  the  ex-j 
pression  of  simple  objective  truth.     A  langnage,  like  an  organ- 
'v,  is  no  mere  ag;j!  ^  '  s ;  it  is  a  complex  of] 

:  _      , .  uid  mutually  hcl;^  a    ^  __    Mich  a  body  grows  bjri 

tiio  accretion  of  something  homogeneous  with  its  owii  dtruc* 
*  I    \  as  its  already  existing  organs  form  the  new  >    "  I 

:  I  la  it  for  a  determined  purptjM^,  —  to  aid  in  tin  ^  _     , 

titd  to  help  tbe  performance  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  or- 
^atiized  being,  — so  is  it  also  with  language  ;  its  uew  stores  are- 
ibraied  from,  or  assimilated  to,  its  already  existing  material  ;1 
it  %nrtchca  itself  with  the  evolutions  of  its  own  internal  pro* 
CiMies,  ai'  '  *        ler  to  secure  more  fully  the  end  of  its  l^ing,. 
tlio  expr'  1  the  thought  of  tliose  to  whom  it  hvhug^.     lit 

rise,  developmont,  decline,  and  extinction  are  like  the  binh, 
'   '  "     *  But  there  is  i 

.  .:^iag<J  and  tltat  ol 

tlie  ajiimal  kingdom  at  large.  The  9peeoh  of  each  iinlividual 
1-.  '  •  ■■  ■  ,■  ',■','.'.'  "  .;.  ■  .  '  ',,'"''■  ■  r>d  inhere 
i  ^  ■  -  i  lividuul' 
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peculiarities,  its  tendencies  to  variation  and  the  foniiati< 

new  species.     The  dialects,  languages,  groups,  fainilic?,  si 

set  up  by  the  linguistic  student,  correspond  with  the  vari 

species,  genera,  and  so  on,  of  the  zoologist.     And  the  qaei 

t which  the  students  of  nature  are  so  excitedly  discus&ing  i 

-present  day,  —  the  nature  of  specific  distinctions,  tlie  d 

tion  of  species  from  one  another  by  individual  variatioi 

^natural  selection,  the  unity  of  animal  life  in  its  inception, 

■bear  the  nearest  resemWauce  to  those  of  which  the  ling 

katudent  has  constant  occasion  to  treat.     We  cannot  here 

^tipon  the  comparison  ;  it  may  be  found  drawn  out  hy  Ly' 

'his  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (Chapter  XXIIL),  wi 

mirable  skill,  and  an  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  speech 

I  might  shame  many  a  professed  philologist;  and  it  is  roa 

pliim  the  foundation  of  a  highly  interesting  analogical  argi 

bearing  on  the  mutation  of  species.     It  is  also  the  groum 

of  Schleicher's  little  work,  of  which  the  title  is  placed  i 

head  of  this  article.     The  author,  who  had  been  urged  1 

perusal  of  DarwLn^s  book  on  the  Origin  of  Species  by  one 

colleagues,  an  ardent  Darwinian,  here  renders  the  latt 

count  of  the  results  of  his  study*     Ho,  too,  fully  ac 

Ltjew  theory  of  the  development  of  species,  and  not 

IVin's  grounds  alone,  but  because  he  regards  it  as  ptoi 

I  by  the  parallel  and  essentially  similar  facts  of  the  dovelo 

[of  language.     It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  pi 

Lnugatory,  because  the  correspondence  is  not  essential,  bu 

llogical  only  :  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  finding  a  so 

lappreciation  of  the  nature  of  linguistic  phenomena  in  the 

Uish  geologist  than  in  the  German  philologist. 

I     Again,  a  noteworthy  and  often-remarked  similarity 

[between  the  facts  aiid  methods  of  geology  and  those  of  11 

ftic  study.    The  science  of  language  is,  as  it  were,  the  gi 

of  the  latest  period,  the  Age  of  Han,  having  for  its  U 

L^nstruct  the  history  of  development  of  the  earth  and 

i  Itabitants  from  the  time  when  the  geological  record  be 

silent;  when  man,  no  longer  a  mere  animal  by  tlie  I 

Llanguage,  begins  to  bear  witness  respecting  his  own  pr 

rand  that  of  the  world  about  him.     The  remains  of  a 

speech  are  like  strata  deposited  in  bygone  ages^  telling^* 


^*  one 
itt|g 

1 
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material  cooditioiis  and  climatic  aspects,  which  haye  exerted 
their  influence  upon  linguistic  growth.  But  the  human  mind, 
seeking  and  choosing  expression  for  human  thought,  stands  as 
'  middle  term  between  all  determining  causes  and  their  results 
in  the  development  of  language.  It  is  only  as  thej  afieet 
man  himself,  in  his  desires  and  tendencies  or  in  his  capadties, 
that  they  can  affect  speech.  The  immediate  agent  is  the  will 
of  man,  working  under  the  joint  direction  of  impelling  waots, 
governing  circumstances,  and  established  habits.  What  makes 
a  physical  science  is,  that  it  deals  with  material  substances, 
acted  on  by  material  forces.  In  the  formation  of  gO(d<^cil 
strata,  the  ultimate  cognizable  agencies  are  the  laws  of  matter; 
the  substance  acted  on  is  tangible  matter,  the  product  is  inert, 
insensible  matter.  In  language,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ulti- 
mate agencies  are  intelligent  beings,  the  material  is  sound 
made  significant  of  thought,  and  the  product  is  of  the  same 
kind,  a  system  of  sounds  with  intelligible  content,  expressive 
of  the  slowly  accumulated  treasure  of  the  human  race  in  wis- 
dom, experience,  comprehension  of  itself  and  of  the  rest  of 
creation.  What  but  an  analogical  resemblance  can  there  pos- 
sibly be  between  the  studies  of  things  so  essentially  dissimilar  ? 
There  is  a  certain  school  of  modern  philosophers  who  are 
trying  to  naturalize  all  science,  to  eliminate  tlie  distinction 
between  the  physical  and  the  intellectual  and  moral,  to  declare 
for  naught  the  free  action  of  the  human  will,  and  to  resolve  the 
whole  story  of  the  fates  of  mankind  into  a  series  of  purely 
material  ofiects,  produced  by  assignable  physical  causes,  and 
explainable  in  the  past,  or  determinable  for  the  future,  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  those  causes,  by  a  recognition  of  the 
action  of  compulsory  motives  upon  the  obedient  nature  of 
man.  With  such,  language  will  naturally  pass,  along  with 
tlie  rest,  for  a  physical  product,  and  its  study  for  a  pliysioal 
science ;  and  however  we  may  dissent  from  their  general  clas- 
sification, we  cannot  criticise  its  application  in  this  particular 
instance.  But  by  those  who  still  hold  to  the  grand  distinction 
of  moral  and  physical  sciences,  who  think  the  acdon  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  weighing  motives  and  selecting  courses  of  conduct, 
seeing  ends  and  seeking  means  for  their  attainment,  to  be  fun- 
damentally  different  from  tliat  of  atoms  moved  by  gravity, 
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ietnjcal  aflinitjrT  aad  the  otlker  iiiTariable  farces  of  nature,  us 
e  call  tbem,  —  by  such,  tho  study  of  language,  whose  de- 
udence  upon  voluntary  action  is  so  absolute  that  not  one 
rd  ever  was  or  will  l>e  uttered  without  the  distinct  exertion 
the  human  will, cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  moral  science; 
real  relationship  is  with  those  branches  of  human  knowl- 
ge  among  which  common  opinion  is  wont  to  raiik  it,  —  with 
icnta]  philosophy,  with  pliilology^  with  history. 
One  motive — ^iii  great  part,  doubtless,  an  unconscious  one  — 
impelling  certain  students  of  language  to  claim  for  their  favor- 
branch  of  investigation  a  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  physi- 
1  sciences,  has  been,  we  cannot  but  think,  an  apprehension 
t  otherwise  they  should  be  unable  to  prove  it  entitled  to  the 
ik  of  a  science  at  all.    Tliere  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
of  tlie  devotees  of  physical  studies,  —  a  class  greatly  and 
pidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence, ^ — to  restrict  the 
norablo  title  of  science  to  those  departments  of  knowledge 
which  are  founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  material  nature^ 
and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  scientific  method  and  scientilic  re- 
^ta  where  the  main  element  of  action  is  the  varying  and  capri- 

Icious  will  of  man.  The  apprehension,  however,  is  needless,  as 
Ae  tendency  which  calls  it  forth  is  unreasonable  and  erroneous. 
■be  name  science  admits  no  such  restriction.  The  vastuess 
■r  a  Geld  of  study,  the  unity  in  variety  of  the  facts  it  includes^ 
mmr  connection  by  such  ties  that  they  allow  of  strict  classifi* 
Mtioa  and  offer  fruitful  ground  for  deduction,  and  the  value 
u  lite  results  attained,  the  truth  deduced,  —  these  things  make 
m  science.  And,  in  all  these  respects,  the  stuJ/  of  language 
tteed  fear  a  comparison  with  no  one  of  the  physical  sciences. 
lu  field  \H  Uie  speedi  of  all  mankind,  cultivated  or  savage,  the 
tliousands  of  existing  dialects,  and  all  their  recorded  prede^ 
M»«or$,  witli  the  countless  multLtudes  of  details  furnished  by 
■lem^  each  significant  of  a  fact  ht  human  history,  external  or 
KleriiiLL    The  wealth  of  1  ^  is  like  tlic  wealth  of  species 

K  Uie  animal  creation,     ii  o  of  connection  is  the  unity 

■  human  nature  in  ita  wants  and  capacities,  tlm  unity  of 
^^poi  ',  of  the  unl^  *  '  itlonn,  to  l^  ap- 
HKei  J  mind  and  r>  U,  —  a  bond  aa 
Kfifiila  in  its  ramificatious  among  uU  the  varieties  of  human 

■  Tou  a.  —  NO.  201*.  «}L 
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language,  and  as  powerful  in  its  binding  force,  as  is  the  unity 
of  plan  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  results,  finally,  for 
human  history,  the  history  of  mind,  of  civilization,  of  ethnic 
descent,  for  the  comprehension  of  man  in  his  high  endow- 
tnents  and  his  use  of  them,  are  of  surpassing  interest.  To 
compare  their  worth  with  that  of  the  results  derivable  from 
other  sciences  were  to  no  good  purpose ;  all  truth  is  valuable, 
and  that  which  pertains  to  the  nature  and  history  of  man  him- 
self is,  to  say  the  least,  not  inferior  in  interest  to  that  which 
concerns  his  surroundings. 

Linguistic  science,  then,  has  in  itself  enough  of  dignity  and 
true  scientific  character  not  to  need  to  borrow  aught  of  either 
from  association  with  other  branches  of  inquiry  which  diflbr 
from  it  in  subject  and  scope,  while  yet  they  seek  the  same 
objects,  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race.  * 


Art.  V.  —  Messages  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  to 
Congress^  toit/i  accompanying  Documents.  Washington. 
1861-1865. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  these  volumes  will  show  the  greater  cer- 
tainty and  precision  which  the  events  of  the  last  four  years 
have  given  to  those  rules  of  international  law  which  determine 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  and  belligerent  nations. 

International  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  practice,  the  usages 
of  nations.  To  find  its  rules,  the  archives  of  states  must  be 
searched.  Treaties  between  nations  must  be  examined,  not  to 
show  what  the  law  is,  but  how  it  has  been  defined,  and  what 
exceptions  particular  nations  have  made  to  it ;  for  treaties  are 
to  the  law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  to  the  common  law. 
The  decisions  of  judges  must  be  read,  who,  like  Lord  Stowell, 
liave  felt  that  in  their  own  country  they  were  really  deciding 
for  the  world.  When  these  authorities  have  been  examined, 
there  will  still  remain  the  large  number  of  books  which  have 
been  written  to  sliow  what  the  usage  of  nations  has  been,  or 
what  the  author  thinks  it  should  be. 
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Byrikershoek,  in  his  proface  Ad  Leetorem^  after  baring  aa- 

)uiiced  the  sources  of  the  Ia\r,  says:  **£7iE  mores  GerUium 

^utatilur^  sic  etiam  mutaiur  Jus  Gentium.    Atquc  itide  eal  quod 

^mp/a^  quod  Facta  Gentium^  quilus  hie  utor^  maiuerim  deprth 

tre  €x  recenthri  quam  aniiquiori  memoria^  quia  enimy  qum 

scriho^  ad  asum  perttnere  vohii^  major  ratio  erat  habenda 

t?,t/n,  quam  veteris  ann.^^  As  the  customs  of  nations  were  then 

banging,  so  they  are  still  changing,  though  iho  changes  are 

irdly  80  rapid  as  might  be  iufered  from  the  words  of  Mr* 

^Idwin  Smith,  who  in  a  recent  letter  says :  *'  As  charges 

linst  English  honor,  cases  half  a  century  old  are  irrelevant. 

f^ou  cannot  push  the  personality  of  a  nation  so  far/^ 

The  history  of  the  law  of  nations  shows,  not  only  that  many 
of  the  principles  announced  by  Orotius  hare  now  become  set- 
law  by  the  practice  of  nations,  but  that  an  advancing  cirili- 
Ition  has  estal>lished  new  rights  and  duties,  and  so  new  laws. 
The  laws  which  Story  and  Scott  gave  to  us  on  tables  of  stone^ 
each  successive  war  has  cut  deeper  and  deeper  ;  while  the  new 
Remands  of  belligerents  and  the  increasing  claims  of  neutrals 
ive  marked  tlie  tablet  with  other  rules  and  other  exceptions, 
(r.  Seward  recognizes  this  element  of  change  when  he  writes 
Jo  Mr.  Adams:  "The  principles  which  shall  regulate  the  mari- 
conduct  of  neutral  states  hereafter,  ar©  quite  likely  to  be 
ktiled  by  the  precedents  which  arise  during  the  present  civil 
The  English  government,  through  Earl  Russell,  have 
jtpresaed  the  same  thonglit  as  influencing  their  acts. 
When  Lord  StowcU,  in  the  belligerent,  maintained  the  sauio 
xulo  that  Judge  Story  did  in  the  neutral  nation,  that  rule  has^ 
^en  thought  well  established  ;  and  now,  when  the  United 
ites  have  been  a  [»arty  to  a  war,  and  England  lias  claimed  to 
lintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  whatever  rule^  havo 
yd  tlio  test  of  this  change  of  position  may  be  accepted  without 
lion.  The  present  practice  of  these  two  powerful  nations 
the  bijst  authority  for  new  rules.  The  United  States 
^pfiB  hereafter  to  be  a  neutnil,  while  Great  Britain  fears  that 
Do  mu^t  again  become  a  belligerent ;  and  each  is  therefore 
rious  to  claim  nothing  which  it  would  not  itself  grant,  when 
Mitral  has  liecome  tmlligeront,  luid  our  country  h  at  peace, 
luid  England  havo  acted  aa  ono  on  most  of  the  ttnpor- 
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tant  questions  that  have  arisen,  and  other  nations  have  only 
waited  for  their  lead. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  diplomatic  correspondence  is  not  a 
trustworthy  source  for  the  rules  of  international  law.  Each 
nation  is  thought  to  grasp  for  all  the  priyileges  it  can  obtain, 
and  so  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  from  what  it  claims  as  to  what  it 
would  or  ought  to  grant.  This  may  be  true  in  wars  of  larger 
with  smaller  nations,  where  the  knowledge  of  power  or  the 
consciousness  of  weakness  has  influenced  their  actions,  bat  it 
will  hardly  be  claimed  that  either  neutrals  or  belligerents  haTe 
been  led  by  fear  to  make  any  concessions  during  the  recent 
war ;  and  as  we  shall  not  in  the  present  paper  make  use  of  the 
demands  of  any  nation,  but  only  of  what  they  have  granted,  no 
better  authority  can  be  found. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  draw  from  the  published  cor- 
respondeuce  between  England,  France,  and  tlie  United  States 
those  rules  that  have  been  established,  and  to  discuss  those 
questions  which  are  yet  unsettled,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals  in  respect  to  the  armed  vessels  of  bellige- 
rents while  witliin  neutral  waters. 

To  show  what  are  the  rights  of  neutrals,  we  shall  adduce 
examples  of  what  tlie  United  and  Confederate  States  have 
granted ;  while,  to  show  their  duties,  we  shall  cite  what  Eng- 
land and  France  have  granted  to  the  belligerents.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  war  relation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Rebels,  to  foreign  nations  they  were  both  belligerents. 
Each  had  the  same  rights,  and  each  the  same  duties. 

To  express  the  general  duty  of  a^  neutral  nation,  no  better 
words  can  be  found  than  those  of  President  Washington,  in 
his  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  issued  April  22d,  1793  :  "  The 
duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  require  that  they  should 
with  sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct 
friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belligei*ent  powers.'*  Such 
being  the  duty  of  neutrals,  it  is  their  right  to  demand  a  corre- 
sponding conduct  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents. 

Armed  vessels  are  of  two  classes,  —  public  vessels  or  men-of* 
war,  and  privateers.  The  former  are  owned,  officered,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  government;  while  privateers  are 
owned  and  directed  by  private  citizeasi  to  whom  the  goven- 
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meut  has  giren  letters  of  marque,  or  permits  to  capture  lawful 
I^rizes,  Privateering  is  usually  aocouipaiiied  by  abusea  and 
enormous  excesses,  and,  though  still  allowed  by  interuatioual 
law,  will  be  soou  altogether  suppressed* 

The  parties  to  t!ie  Declaratiou  of  Paris,  in  1856,  declared 
that  *'  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished/'  The  United 
States  at  that  time  objected  to  the  provision,  unless  enemy's 
property  might  be  declared  wholly  exempt  from  seizure  on  tho 
fiC*,  III  18G1,  she  declared  her  willingness  to  waive  her  ob- 
jection.* Tlie  Confederate  States,  in  the  sao^e  year,  refused 
to  gke  up  this  mode  of  warfare.f 

PracticuHy  this  t[uestion  has  uot  arisen  during  the  present 
war,  as  neither  party  has  made  use  of  vessels  which  neutrals 
have  considered  as  privateers. | 

No  case  has  as  yet  arisen  to  show  what  would  be  the  action 
of  the  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  if  either  of  them 
should  at  any  time  send  out  privateers  against  a  nation  also  a 
party.    Was  this  Declaratiou  a  contract,  which  gave  to  the  pai^ 
tic«  a  right  to  enforce  its  provisions,  or  was  it  simply  an  agree* 
ment,  from  which  cither  nation  could  withdraw  at  its  pleasure? 
Each  party  agreed  that  it  would  abstain  from  certain  acts,  and 
did  not  directly  promise  to  enforce  the  agreement  against  the 
others;  l>ut  a  right  to  enforce  would  seem  to  be  implied.    Each  [ 
nation  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  up  some  right,  in  order  ' 
that  it  might  obtain  some  advantage  from  the  agreement  of  the 
whole.     This  promised  advantage  was  the  consideratidh  for 
which  it  gave  up  its  rights.     This  may  be  a  legal  way  of  look- 
ing at  tins  question  which  will  hardly  apply  to  contracts  be»] 
twecn  nations;  but  there  must  bean  implied  promi'se  of  the 
whole  to  punish  the  violation  of  one  party  against  another,  or 
else  the  Declaration,  which  has  been  thought  to  lessen  the  evils  i 
of  war  so  much,  will  be  found  to  be  worse  tluui  useless,  and  { 
only  a  trap  to   catch   the  weaker   nations.     In   tho  EuglisQ| 
House  of  Lords,  the  right  of  England  to  withdraw  from  thej 
Dedaratioa  was  strongly  maintained.^    Much  better  would  it^ 


•  Mtm?  '  i^nmmtB,  1861  -6»,  p.  S4. 

t  Kf^b  \^m«  CoTifptM,  aiue-Bix»k«  1961,  J^,  107* 

t  ^  -'^;  M<HMHig«»Mid  Docnaitfiitt,  tMt -6S,p. 
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be  for  a  nation  to  withdraw,  than  to  remain  under  a  contract 
which  binds  no  one.  It  would  seem,  bowoTer,  that  a  partj 
can  neither  withdraw  at  pleasure,  nor  Tiolate  this  Declaration 
without  danger  of  punishment  If  any  European  nation  should 
send  out  privateers,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  other  nations 
to  unite  in  punidiing  her,  at  least  by  excluding  such  vessels 
from  their  ports,  and  probably  by  treating  them  as  pirates. 
England  and  France  seemed  to  recognize  their  duty  under  the 
Declaration  to  treat  privateers  as  pirates,  even  when,  not  the 
belligerent  using  them,  but  his  enemy,  should  be  a  party ;  for 
when  the  United  States,  in  1861,  wished  to  agree  to  the  Decla> 
ration,  England  and  France  refused  to  consider  such  agreement 
as  binding  on  them  until  after  the  present  war,  ^^  because  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  standing  alone,  might  bind  them  to  pur- 
sue and  punish  the  privateers  of  the  South  as  pirates."  *  To 
the  first  article  of  tlie  Paris  Declaration,  these  words  then  are 
added  by  implication :  "  We  agree  to  treat  as  pirates  all  pri- 
vateors  used  by  or  against  any  nation  which  is  a  party  to  this 
compact" 

It  might  have  been  thought  that,  where  so  many  were  agreed 
as  to  principle,  they  would  have  used  all  peaceable  means  to 
enforce  this  provision  during  the  late  war,  or  at  least  allowed 
tlie  United  States  to  become  a  party.  We  have  looked  throufrh 
all  the  proclamations  of  neutrality,  and  find  that  no  distinction 
has  been  taken  between  the  public  and  private  war  vessels  of 
the  belligerents  by  any  nation  except  the  Netherlands.  Their 
proclamation  had  no  provision  against  the  public  ships,  but 
it  ordered  that  '^  no  privateer  under  any  flag  soever,  or  tlicir 
prizes,  shall  be  admitted  into  our  havens  or  seaports  unless  in 
case  of  marine  disaster."  '^  Because  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ment has  acceded  to  the  declaration  upon  maritime  rights  set 
forth  by  the  Paris  Conference  of  1856,  all  who  shall  engage 
In  or  lend  their  aid  in  privateering  to  other  people,  will  be 
considered  as  pirates,  and  prosecuted  according  to  law  in  the 
Netherlands."  t  This  conduct  of  the  Netherlands  might  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  duty  of  all  neutrals. 

When  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  this  compact, 

•  MeMftgtf  and  Docamentii,  1861  -6S,  pp.  146,  84S. 
t  MttWAgu  and  Documeou,  lS6i,  p.  S54. 
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privateering  will  be  m  reality  abolished.  Till  tlien  tlio  priva- 
tecn»  of  imlions,  not  parties,  receive  the  same  privileges  as  pub* 
lie  vessels* 

In  time  of  peace  each  nation  is  sovereign  in  its  own  domin* 
ioUt  auid  has  cqnul  rights  on  the  ocean,  the  common  territor/ 
of  the  world.  War»  which  gives  so  many  rights  to  tlie  bdligc^- 
reuta  over  each  other,  places  the  neutral  nation  under  certain 
restraints.  Neutral  and  belligerent  rights  come  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  In  neutral  waters  neutral  rights  prevail,  on 
the  ocean  they  yield  to  the  belligerents ;  while  in  holligercnt 
waters  the  right  of  tlie  stronger  belligerent  is  supreme. 

Formerly  the  practice  of  nations  allowed  a  neutral  to  grant 
within  his  own  waters  any  privilege  to  belligerents,  jjrovided 
he  granted  it  to  both  alike.  The  practice  of  this  rule  came  in 
conflict  with  the  duty  enjoined  on  neutrals^  to  permit  no  im* 
mediate  or  proximate  act  of  hostility  to  take  place  or  originate 

thin  their  own  territory.     Men  then  went  to  war,  not  only 

defend  their  state,  but  to  buttle  for  a  principle,  to  make  con- 
quest.  The  thousands  who  fought  in  the  Crusades  fouglit,  not 
for  tlieir  country,  but  for  their  faitlu  The  feudal  influenco 
was  still  felt.  Tlie  lords  and  barons  sent  forces  to  fight  for 
what  they  thought  to  be  just  or  profitable.  Still  later  we 
find  Europe  desolated  by  the  conflicts  between  tlie  Protesuuits 
and  Catholics.  In  these  wars  men  fought  for  their  religion, 
and  in  many  battles  citizens  fell  by  each  other's  hands;  while 
til  tntry  was  considered  as  neutral,  because  it  permitted 

ir  MS  to  fight  for  either  side.     Vessels  of  war  were  built, 

armed^  and  equipped  by  citizens  of  a  neuti*al  state,  and  sent 
to  aid  that  ]>arty  wliose  money  they  coveted  or  whose  creed 
they  wore  reatly  to  defend. 

Can  a  neutral  nation  now  allow  its  citizens  to  send  out  armed 
Is  of  war  to  cruise  against  a  friendly  nation,  and  yet  pre- 
e  a  strict  neutrality  ? 

Did  we  rely  on  the  authority  of  Grotius,  Bynkershoek,  and 
Vattol^  perhaps  an  affirmative  answer  might  be  given  to  the 
atjove  question.  But  the  authority  of  theito  writers  is  good 
only  so  far  as  it  corresponds  with  the  present  practice  of  na- 
tiooa.  To-day  no  nation  can  allow  its  citizens  to  equip  and 
|pm  the  war  vesseb  of  one  belligerent,  without  becoming  au 
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enemy  of  the  other.  That  such  is  the  rule  which  governs  na- 
tions now,  may  be  seen  from  the  claims  put  forth  by  England 
in  1793,  and  acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the  United  States. 
England  and  France  were  at  war.  The  people  of  Uie  United 
States,  not  forgetting  their  recent  enemy,  and  still  remember- 
ing who  had  helped  them,  were  able  and  willing  to  help  the 
French  by  men  or  by  vessels.  Washuigton  determined  to  main- 
tain a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality.  « 

At  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  President^, 
April  19,*  it  was  determined  that  a  proclamation  should  issue, 
forbidding  United  States  citizens  to  take  any  part  in  any  hoetil- 
ities  on  the  seas  with  or  against  any  of  the  belligereut  powers. 
The  proclamation  was  published  April  22.  It  concludes: 
*^I  have  given  instruction  to  those  officers  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, to  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  all  persons 
who  shall  within  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  violate  the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  powers  at 
war  or  any  of  them."  f 

United  States  citizens,  not  regarding  this  proclamation,  fitted 
out  privateers  from  United  States  ports,  and,  while  sailing  un- 
der the  French  flag  and  with  French  commissions,  made  prizes 
of  English  merchantmen.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  British  Minister  to  the  United  States,  writes  to 
Mr.  Jefierson,  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that  two 
sucli  vessels  have  been  fitted  out  from  Cliarlestou.  In  closing 
the  letter  he  writes:  ''The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  reasoning  upon  these  facts,  as  he 
conceives  them  to  be  breaches  of  that  neutrality  which  the 
United  States  profess  to  observe,  and  direct  contraventions 
of  the  proclamation  which  the  President  issued  upon  the  22d 
of  last  month.  Under  this  impression,  he  doubts  not  that 
the  executive  government  of  the  United  States  will  pursue 
such  measures  as  to  its  wisdom  may  appear  the  best  calculat- 
ed for  repressing  such  practices  in  future,  and  for  restoring 
to  their  rightful  owners  any  captures  which  these  particular 
privateers  may  attempt  to  bring  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States."  |    It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  letter  wit  * 

*  Sparkf '•  Life  and  Writings  of  WMhingtoo,  Vol.  X.  p.  594. 

t  Annab  of  CoogreM,  Vol.  IV.  p.  435. 

t  TfhirtoD't  State- Trials  o(  the  MxiwaA  Sufeet,  p.  50. 
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wriitea  bofore  the  passage  of  any  act  liko  the  prei>eut  Foreiga 
Ealbtmciit  Acts. 

In  accordauce  with  information  giveu  in  this  letter,  GiJeoa 
neniicld  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  arrested.  The  case  ex- 
cited tlie  gix^atest  interest.  The  Democratic  party,  who  favored 
the  French  interest,  desired  to  know  utider  what  law  Heafield 
was  to  be  tried.  Was  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  to  be  ar- 
rested, they  said,  because  he  had  disobeyed  a  proclamation  of 
Bllie  President,  whoso  power  was  executive,  and  not  legislative  ? 
11*  Genet,  the  French  Minister,  claimed  that  Honfield  was  a 
French  citizen. 

To  show  what  the  judicial  power  thought  to  be  the  law,  wo 
quote  from  an  opinion  of  John  Jay,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  impanelled  at  Richmond  to 
examine  similar  cases.  After  a  long  argument  to  show  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts,  he  says :  *'  From 
the  observations  which  have  been  made,  this  conclusion  ap» 
pears  to  result ;  \h,  that  the  United  States  are  in  a  stato 
of  neutrality  relative  to  all  the  powers  at  war,  and  that  it  is 
their  duty,  their  interest,  and  their  disposition  to  maintain 
it ;  that,  therefore,  they  who  commit,  aid,  or  abet  hostihtics 
against  those  powers,  or  either  of  them,  ofTend  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales,  and  ought  to  bo  punished,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  your  duty,  gentlemen,  to  inquire  into  and 
present  all  such  of  those  oflences  as  you  shall  find  to  havo 
been  committed  wiUiin  tins  district."  • 

In  the  case  of  Henficid,  Judge  Wilson,  with  whom  were 
Judges  Iredell  and  Peters,  charged  the  grand  jury;  '*That  a 
citizeu  who,  in  our  state  of  neutrality,  and  without  the  author- 
ity cff  the  nation,  takes  a  hostile  part  with  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powei^,  viijlaies  tliercby  his  duty  and  tlie  laws  of  hia 
country,  is  a  position  so  plain  as  to  require  no  proof,  and  to  bo 
iMsircelv  j^ussceptihle  of  a  denial." 

An  indictment  was  returned  against  Qenfield,  charging  him 
with  committing  au  act  of  hostility  against  the  subject*  of  a 
powei:  with  whom  the  United  States  wore  at  peace.  At  the 
trial  Judge  Wibon  instructed  the  jury :  **  It  is  the  joint  and 

•  Wtuuloii*i  Staid  Triali  of  lim  tJoiiod  Sttom^  p«  96, 
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unanimous  opinion  of  this  court,  that,  the  United  States  being 
in  a  state  of  neutrality  relative  to  the  present  war,  Uie  acts  of 
hostility  committed  by  Gideon  Henfield  are  an  offence  against 
this  country,  and  punishable  by  its  laws.  It  haa  been  asked 
l^y  his  counsel,  in  their  address  to  you,  ^  Against  what  law  has 
he  offended  ? '  The  answer  is,  that,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  bound  to  act  no  part  which  could  injure  the  na- 
tion. He  was  bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  regard  to  all  nations 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  This  is  the  law  of  nations:  not 
an  ez  post  facto  law,  but  a  law  that  was  in  existence  long  be- 
fore Gideon  Henfield  existed." 

It  appeared  on  evidence  that  Henfield  was  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  that  he  had  acted  as  prize-master  on  board  a  Frendi 
privateer.  The  jury,  either,  as  Chief-Justice  Marsliall  thought, 
influenced  by  party  zeal,  or  by  sympathy  and  doubt  of  Hen- 
field's  guilty  intent,  as  thought  Mr.  Jefferson,  acquitted  the 
prisoner.  Washington  thought  this  verdict  of  so  much  im- 
portance,  as  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  that 
he  gave  it  as  one  reason  for  desiring  to  call  an  extra  aessioa 
of  Congress.    This  trial  took  place  in  July. 

August  3d,  the  Cabinet  returned  an  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions proposed  to  them  by  the  President.  ^'  The  original  arm- 
ing and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  for  military  service,  ofiensive 
or  defensive,  is  deemed  unlawful.  Equipment  of  vesseb  in 
tlie  ports  of  the  United  States  which  are  of  a  nature  solely 
adapted  for  war,  is  deemed  unlawful."  The  next  day,  Mr. 
Hamilton  sent  instructions  to  the  collectors  of  customs,  direct- 
ing them  what  course  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  and  punish 
such  unlawful  equipments. 

From  these  facts  we  see  that  Uie  United  States  judicial  and 
executive  departments  considered  that  Mr.  Hammond*s  letter 
claimed  nothing  more  than  was  England*s  riglit.  That  the 
other  departments  of  the  government  might  be  able  to  enforce 
international  duties  upon  United  States  citizens,  and  might  no 
longer  be  thwarted  by  jurors  who  took  no  law  from  judges, 
and  exercised  all  the  pardoning  power  of  the  President,  in 
1794  Congress  passed  a  law  which  forbade,  under  certain 
penalties,  the  fittmg  out  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with 
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itetit  that  i^ucli  ship  or  vessel  should  cruise  or  commit  Uostill* 

with  any  state  at  peace  with  the  United  States^     Iti  this 

Eitute  the  iegihlature  embodied  what  the  judicial  fK>wer  had 

^fore  declared  to  be  a  principle  of  lioth  commou  aud  iater- 

iiional  law. 

A  simUar  law,  knowu  as  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  was 
tiacted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1819.  How  English 
ite&mei)  looked  at  their  duty  internationally  without  the  law 
Fill  appear  from  the  debates  that  took  place*  Spain  was  en* 
savoring  to  put  dowu  the  rebellion  of  her  colonies  in  South 
lerica*  The  sympatliies  of  the  Uherals  iu  Eti gland  were 
fiUi  the  colonies*  Something  was  needed  to  enable  the  goT> 
rnment  to  preserve  its  neutrality. 
The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  moving  to 
ring  in  the  bill,  said:  "The  second  provision  of  the  bill" 
(In  regard  to  the  equipping  and  arming  of  vessels)  "  was  fen- 
dered  necessary  by  the  consideration  that  assistance  miglit  be 
rendered  to  foreign  states  through  the  means  of  the  subjects 
of  this  country,  not  only  by  their  eiUisting  in  warfare,  but  also 
their  fitting  out  ships  for  the  purpose  of  war.  It  is  ex- 
smely  important  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality  that  the 
pbjects  of  diis  country  be  prevented  from  fitting  out  any 
aients  to  be  employed  in  foreign  ser^ice.** 
ord  Castlereagh  said :  '^  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  Spain  and 
to  dur  honor,  while  we  profess  io  be  at  ]>eace  with  her,  not  to 
allow  ships  of  war  to  be  equipped  in  our  porta,  or  armaments 
to  sail  from  them  against  her." 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  a  long  do* 
ite  in  the  Ikjuse  of  Commons  at  each  reading.     The  oppoci- 
cm,  headed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  maintained  tlmt  it  was 
H  luconMsteut  with  neutrality  to  allow  soldiers  to  ejJist,  or 
vessels  to  be  equipped,  in  a  neutral  port.     Mr,  Cannlngi 
Ir  William  Scott,  Doctor  Phillimore,  and  others,  supported 
the  bill.     They  met  the  issue  presented  by  its  opponents  with 
lumentH  from  principle  and  autliority.    Tite  bill  passed  by  a 
ijority  of  sixty -one. 

In   1823   Frunco   was   Ihrcatoning   Spain*      liord   Altliorp 

[»vcd  a  rei^sal  of  tlio  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  on  the  ground 

bt  it  was  not  ncce^s^ary  to  a  strict  ueutrality.     Lord  Fulk* 
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stone  seconded  the  motion,  because  he  thought  that  there 
would  then  be  opportunity  for  Englishmen  to  fight  for  the  lib- 
erties of  Spain.  Two  thirds  of  the  House  considered  that  t 
repeal  of  the  bill  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  ao  the 
bill  remained. 

In  closing  a  speech  against  the  repeal,  Mr.  Canning  said: 
*'  If  war  must  come,  let  it  come  in  the  shape  of  satiafactioa  to 
be  demanded  for  injuries,  of  rights  to  be  asserted,  of  interests 
to  be  protected,  of  treaties  to  be  fulfilled.  But,  in  Gk>d*8  name, 
let  it  not  come  in  the  paltry,  pettifogging  way  of  fitting  oat 
ships  in  our  harbors  to  cruise  for  gain." 

The  opinions  of  Grotius  and  Bynkershoek  were  used  to  sap- 
port  each  side  of  this  question ;  but  a  question  which  those 
authors  left  doubtful  the  English  House  of  Cooomons  settled, 
voting  that  their  duty  to  other  nations  and  to  themselves  for- 
baSe  English  subjects  from  fitting  out  armed  vessels  to  cniise 
against  nations  with  which  England  was  at  peace. 

In  1854,  when  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  war  with 
Russia,  they  demanded  that  the  United  States  should  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality.  In  reply  to  these  demands,  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  writes :  ''  Considerations  of  interest  and  the 
obligations  of  duty  alike  give  assurance  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  in  no  way  compromise  the  neutrality  of  thb 
country,  by  participating  in  the  contest  in  which  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  are  now  unhappily  engaged.'^  * 

Thus  we  have  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  de- 
claring that,  if  a  government  would  remain  neutral,  its  citizens 
must  be  neutral.  With  this  idea  of  a  true  neutrality,  we  are 
ready  to  examine  those  questions  that  have  recently  arisen 
under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

The  Queen  of  England,  in  her  proclamation  of  May  13th, 
1861,  after  announcing  her  intention  to  maintain  a  strict  and 
impartial  neutrality,  and  commanding  her  loving  subjects  to 
abstain  from  violating  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  of  nations,  re- 
cites the  Act,  which  provides  that,  ^^  If  any  subject  shall  equip, 
furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  endeavor  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or 
arm,  or  prociu*e  to  be  equipped,  Ac^  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or 

•  Ezecntire  Documents,  1S53-54,  Doc  lOS,  p.  ft. 
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ist  or  be  coucenicd  in  the  equippingf  &c,^  with  intent  or  ia 

er  that  such  ship  or  vosi?el  shall  b^  employed  in  the  service 

any  fareigii  government  as  a  transport  or  &toiH2  ship,  or  with 

lent  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  any  state  with 

horn  her  Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war,  the  person  so 

'ending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  ship  or 

ssel  with  the  tackle  shall  be  forfeited/'    There  is  a  similar 

ifovisiou  against  adding  to  the  numl>er  of  guns,  or  changing 

[rose  on  board,  or  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any 

beUigerent  war  vessel. 

France  and  Spain  in  their  proclamatioDs  enjoined  a  like  duty 
on  their  subjects. 

The  Alabama  was  built  at  Liverpool.  Evidence  of  her  ille- 
gal equipment  was  sent  to  the  English  government  by  Mr. 
Adams.  Earl  Russell  and  the  law  advibers  of  her  Majesty 
examined  the  matter,  but  did  not  consider  the  evidence  as 
orthy,  or  suflBcient  to  ground  legal  action  upon.  Never- 
is,  they  placed  spies  over  her,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report 
all  suspicious  circumstances.  Having  at  length  determined  to 
seize  her,  the  necessary  orders  were  sent,  but  arrived  too  late ; 
she  bud  escaped.  Sailing  out  on  a  pretended  pleasure  trip,  sho 
was  off  for  the  Azores.  Orders  were  then  given  to  stop  her 
at  Queen stown  or  Nassau,  where  it  was  expected  she  would 
Touching  at  no  English  port,  she  went  to  a  port  of  the 
,  where  she  received  lier  armament  from  a  vessel  com- 
g  like  herself  from  British  waters.  Captain  Semmes  came 
board,  read  his  commission,  and  started  on  bis  cruise  against 
commercial  marine  of  the  United  States. 
Regarding  the  Alabama  as  really  equipped  and  armed  iu 
ugland,  the  United  States  have  continually  presented  claims 
the  EiigUsh  government  for  vessels  and  cargoes  destroyed 
Captain  Semmes.  The  English  have  refusfed  to  satisfy  any 
ch  demands.  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
larl  Uussotl,  published  in  1 804,  will  best  explain  the  claims 

Sv  :  14th,  1863,  Earl  Russell  writes  to  Mr.  Adams»  who 

ju»t  mul  liiui  a  list  of  vessels  bunted  by  tho  Alabama:  *^I 
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have  only  in  conclusion  to  express  the  hope,  that  jou  maj  not 
be  again  instructed  to  put  forward  claims  which  her  Majesty's 
government  cannot  admit  to  be  founded  on  anj  grounds  of 
law  or  justice."  •  Mr.  Adams,  having  written  home  for  ad- 
vice, replies,  October  28d :  **  The  government  of  the  United 
States  finds  itself  wholly  unable  to  abandon  the  position  here* 
tofore  taken  on  that  subject."  f  In  his  recapitulation  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  he  says :  *^  From  a  review  of  all 
these  subjects  essential  to  a  right  judgment  of  this  question, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  understand  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building,  armament,  equipment,  and  expedition  of 
this  vessel  carried  with  it  one  single  criminal  intent,  running 
equally  through  all  the  portions  of  the  preparation,  fully  com- 
pleted and  executed  when  the  gunboat  *  No.  290  *  assuined  the 
name  of  the  Alabama,  and  tliat  this  intent  brought  the  whole 
transaction,  in  all  its  several  parts  here  recited,  within  the  law- 
ful jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  main  portion  of 
tlie  crime  was  planned  and  executed."  The  United  States 
assumed  ^^  that  they  gave  due  and  sufficient  previous  notice  of 
this  criminal  enterprise,  and  that  England  was  then  bound  by 
treaty  obligations  and  by  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  it."  England  did  not  act  ^^  with  the  promptness 
and  energy  required  by  the  emergency."  "  Valuable  time 
was  lost  in  delays,  and  the  effort  when  attempted  was  too  soon 
abandoned."  And  further:  "There  is  no  fair  and  equitable 
form  of  conventional  arbitrament  or  reference  to  which  they 
will  not  be  willing  to  submit." 

Earl  Russell,  two  days  later,  answers:  "Her  Majesty *s  gov- 
ernment may  well  be  content  to  wait  the  time  when  a  calm 
and  candid  examination  of  the  facts  and  principles "  may  be 
"usefully  taken."  "In  the  mean  time  I  must  request  you  to 
believe  that  the  principle  contended  for  by  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment is  not  that  of  commissioning,  equipping^  or  manning 
vessels  in  our  ports  to  cruise  against  either  of  the  belligerent 
parties."  But  the  British  government  decline  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  parties  who  fit  out  a  seeming  merchant-ship, 
send  her  to  a  port  or  to  waters  far  from  the  jurisdiction  of 

*  MeMag«  ftnd  Docamenu,  1863  -  64,  Fart  L  p.  491. 

t  Sapplementy  MeiMge  and  Docmnenu,  1869-64,  Fart  L  p.  xxix. 
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British  courts,  and  there  commissioQ,  equip,  and  man  her  as  a 
ssel  of  war. 

The  study  of  two  precedents  will  help  to  discover  how  strong 
are  the  claimis  of  each  party  to  this  controversy,  which  at  some 
future  lime  naust  be  settled  by  one  of  tlio  three  methods  known 
to  the  law  of  nations,  —  by  concession,  by  arbitration,  or  by  war. 
After  Washington  and  hia  Cabinet  had  decided  what  acts 
re  unlawful,  Mr*  Hamilton  sent  the  instructions  before  cited 
the  collectors  of  customs.  A  few  selectious  will  explain : 
'  Repeated  contraventions  of  our  neutrality  having  taken  place 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  without  having  been  discov- 
ered in  time  for  prevention  or  remedy,**  —  "have  a  vigilant 
eye," — "  give  immediate  noUce."  *  No  armed  vessel  wbicli  has 
,  or  shall  be,  originally  fitted  out  in  any  part  of  tlie  United 
ies  by  either  of  the  parties  at  war  is  henceforth  to  have  an 
fiKylum  in  any  district  of  the  United  States.  The  letters  of 
ton  ghow  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  the  govern- 
d.  Mr.  Jefferson  told  M.  Genet,  who  was  very  active 
in  fitting  out  these  French  privateers,  that  the  Little  Sarah  will 
claimed  because  she  ''  is  reported  to  be  armed  with  guns 
quired  here/'  Washington  writes,  **Is  the  Minister  of  the 
nch  Republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  government  at  defiance 
th  impunity  ! "  f  **  Vigilance,  care,  and  impartiality,**  were 
c  orders  to  deputies  ;  but  even  then  vessels  escaped,  so  tliat 
September  8th  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Hammond,  "The 
resident  contemplates  restitution  for  all  prizes  brought  into 
r  ports  after  a  certain  date,'*  and  for  **  particular  reasons  '*  he 
give  compensation  for  those  brought  in  before  that  date, 
hat  these  particular  reasons  were,  we  learn  from  the  Presi- 
nt's  message  to  Congress;  '* Rather  than  employ  force  for 
llio  restitution  of  certain  vessels  I  deemed  the  United  States 
bound  to  restore,  I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  satisfy  the 
parties  by  avowing  it  to  be  my  opinion  tliat  il  would  be  ijicum- 
bent  on  the  United  States  to  make  compensation/*  | 

Mr*  Jefferson  writes  to  M.  Genet,  August  7th,  informing  him 
the  determination  of  tlie  President,  and  adds:  **It  Is  con- 


AmtnU  afCon^rfm,  Tol  IV.  p.  IJSS. 
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sequentlj  expected  that  jou  will  cause  restitution  to  be  made 
of  all  prizes  taken  and  brought  into  our  ports  sub^yeqacnt  to 
the  above-mentioned  day  by  such  privateers,  in  defect  of  which 
the  President  considers  it  as  incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
to  indemnify  the  owners  of  those  prizes,  the  indemnificatioD  to 

be  reimbursed  by  the  French  nation It  would  have  been 

but  proper  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  country  had  that 
been  consulted  before  these  armaments  were  undertaken.  It 
would  have  been  satisfactory,  however,  if  their  sense  of  them 
when  declared  had  been  duly  acquiesced  in.  Reparation  of 
the  injury  to  which  the  United  States  have  been  so  involunta- 
rily instrumental  is  all  which  now  remains,  and  in  this  your 
compliance  cannot  but  be  expected."* 

In  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  in  1794,  it  was  agreed  that  ^*  In  all  cases 
where  restitution  shall  not  have  been  made  agreeably  to  the 
tenor  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
complaints  shall  be  referred  to  commissioners."! 

Another  precedent  is  taken  from  claims  made  on  the  United 
States  by  Portugal.  Artigas,  a  leader  of  some  small  bands 
gathered  from  the  discontented  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America, 
had  made  war  upon  Brazil  and  the  Portuguese  about  the  year 
1814.  Several  vessels  were  fitted  out  in  Baltimore,  and,  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  Artigas,  captured  Portuguese  merchantmen. 
Portugal  first  presented  her  claims  in  1816,  again  in  1822,  and 
finally  in  1851. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  General 
Dearborn,  Minister  to  Portugal,  in  1822:  "To  these  com- 
plaints every  attention  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  with  the  law  of  nations  was  paid 
by  this  government.  The  laws  for  securing  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  neutrality  were  revived  and  enforced. 
Decrees  of  restitution  were  pronounced  by  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals in  all  cases  of  Portuguese  captured  vessels  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  measures 
within  the  competency  of  the  Executive  were  taken  by  that 
department  of  the  government  for  repressing  the  fitting  out  of 

♦  J^flTcrton's  Complete  Work*,  Vol.  IV.  p.  27.    Sute  F^pen,  Vol  L  p.  I«7. 
t  Elliott's  Diplomfttic  Code,  Vol.  L  p.  S49. 
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tvatoers  from  our  ports  aad  the  enlistment  of  our  citizens  in 

era/'  •     This  f^Uowa  wliat  was  doiie. 

Report  No.  290,  June  lOtli,  1818,  of  tho  Comnaittee  on  For- 
ign  Relations,  will  show  tho  sentiments  of  the  United  States* 

The  fitthig  out  of  vessels  for  privateering,  <fec,,  if  not  checked 
l>y  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  the  government,  would  havo 
authorized  claimd  from  the  subjects  of  foreign  governments  for 
indemnification  at  the  expense  of  this  nation  for  captures  made 
by  our  people,  hy  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports,  and,  as  could 
not  fail  to  bo  alleged,  countenanced  by  the  very  neglect  of  the 

ic«*ssary  means  of  suppressing  them."  f 

The  letter  of  Mr*  Adams  to  the  Portuguese  Minister,  of 
^March  14th,  1818,18  the  one  which  the  English  wish  us  now  to 
explain,  before  we  put  forward  our  claims  for  damages  done 
by  the  Alabama.  It  reads  :  **  Tlie  government  of  the  United 
States,  having  used  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  tho 
fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels  in  their  ports  to  cruise  against 
any  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  and  having  faithfully 
carried  into  execution  tho  laws  enacted  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  neutral  and  pacific  obligations  of  this  Union,  cannot  con* 
aider  itself  bound  to  indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses 
by  capture  over  which  the  United  States  have  neither  cofitrol 

T  jurisdiction.     For  such  events  no  nation  can  in  principle^ 

r  docs  in  practice,  hold  itself  responsible,  A  decisive  reason 
this,  if  there  were  no  other,  is  the  inability  to  provide  a  tri- 

nal  before  which  the  facts  can  be  proved Should  the 

rtiofi  come  within  the  junsdiction  of  the  United  States,  there 
courts  of  ail miralty  competent  to  ascertain  the  facts  tipon 
ftigatJon  between  them,  to  punish  the  outrages  which  may  be 
duly  profcd,  and  to  restore  the  property  to  its  rightful  owners 

lould  it  also  he  brought  witliin  our  jurisdiction,  and  found 
judicial  inquiry  to  have*  bpon  Inken  in  tho  mfinnrr  rrnre* 
sented  by  your  letter/*  % 

Tlje  United  States  refused  to  refer  thoir  claims  to  an  arlnlor^ 
and  we  cannot  trace  them  further*    It  is  probable  that  they  wero 

ven  op  by  Portugal ;  for  when,  in  18/Jl,  other  claims  between 

m  noaiinoatf,  lesa  «ind  lt$4,  Vol.  Hi  p.  n. 
I  All         "  Voiiv. |i.  laa. 
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the  two  governments  were  settled,  no  mention  was  made  of 
these.* 

From  these  examples  we  learn,  first,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neu- 
tral to  use  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  belligerents 
from  building  and  equipping  vessels  of  war  within  nentraf 
waters  ;  secondly,  if  such  vessels  are  built,  and  escape  without 
*'  having  been  discovered  in  time  for  prevention  or  remedy," 
the  neutral  nation  is  bound  in  some  way  to  punish  the  ofiend- 
ing  vessel,  cither  by  refusing  to  grant  her  asylum,  or  by  restor> 
ing  her  prizes  brought  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  and  even  by 
using  force  ;  thirdly,  a  belligerent  cannot  claim  compensation 
from  a  neutral  who  has  taken  all  legal  measures  to  prevent, 
end,  and  punish  the  wrong  done  both  to  the  neutral  and  bel- 
ligerent. 

Englanid,  then,  milst  satisfy  an  arbiter  or  the  United  States 
that  she  used  the  proper  care,  vigilance,  and  activity  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  her  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  Some  English 
writers,  regarding  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as  a  domestic 
law,  have  contended  that  the  United  States  have  notliing  to 
do  with  its  enforcement.  They  confound  the  manner  of  en- 
forcement with  the  enforcement  itself.  The  manner  is  Eng- 
land's own  business,  but  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  is 
the  right  of  every  belligerent.  The  United  States  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  be  not  at  war  with 
us  when  the  Queen  has  declared  a  strict  neutrality ;  though 
we  cannot  claim  that  the  oifender  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  hung.  The  acts  forbidden  are  unlawful  against  belligerents. 
The  offenders  are  neutral  subjects.  Let  the  neutral  nation 
punish  them  as  it  pleases,  but  prevent  such  acts,  of  else  the 
belligerent  may  consider  the  neutral  as  a  real  enemy. 

'^  Uistoricus,"  perhaps  the  most  candid,  learned,  and  influen- 
tial author  who  has  written  on  the  international  questions  of  the 
last  four  years,  says :  ^^  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  tliat  it  is 
the  right,  and  in  some  sense  tlie  duty,  of  a  neutral  state  to  pre- 
vent its  soil  from  being  made  the  base  of  hostile  operations 
against  either  belligerent." 

If  I  am  neutral,  says  Bynkershoek,  *^  alteri  non  possum  pro- 

•  U.  S.  Statatcf  At  Luge.  Vol.  X.  p.  911. 
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desse  tit  alter!  noceam**'  What  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
a  belligerent  who  has  no  nary,  than  to  allow  him  to  build  one  in 
neutral  waters,  or  what  coxild  bo  more  injurious  to  the  other, 
whose  strength  and  hopes  of  success  in  the  contest  are  in  his 
supposed  superioritj  on  the  sea  ?  The  neutral  might  with  aa 
much  propriety  sell  its  own  war  vessels.  True,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  a  neutral  government  and  its  citi- 
Ciens.  On  the  government  the  rule  of  Bynkershoek  is  absohite, 
^hile  there  is  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  citizens.  All  com- 
mercial transactions  of  neutral  with  belligerent  citizens,  and 
berhaps  with  the  belligerent  state,  are  allowable,  provided  that 
opportunity  is  given  to  one  belligerent  to  seize  on  tlie  higli  soas 
aid  inteiidod  for  the  other  before  such  aid  can  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  him.  Equipping  of  vessels  comes  under  the  rule^  car- 
rying of  contraband  under  the  exception.  Under  any  other 
rule,  a  belligerent  might  build  war  vessels  in  a  neutral  port 
Diore  safely  than  in  his  own  ;  for  in  his  own  port  he  would  be 
liable  to  be  molested  by  his  enemy,  while  the  waters  of  a  neu- 
tral would  give  him  full  protection. 

Judge  Story,  in  the  case  of  the  Santtssima  Trinidad,  says: 
**  TItere  is  nothing  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that 
forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  Tcsaets,  as  well  aa  mu- 
tSons  of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial 
venture,  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit.**  •  On  this 
authority,  it  Ims  been  claimed  that  English  citizens  had  a  right 
to  build  and  sell  Alabamas. 

Tliis  claim  has  been  answered  by  showing  what  the  same 
court  h^ld  in  other  cases ;  but  we  need  not  go  out  of  this  caso 
t-  V  that  Judge  S^tory  meant  no  sticli  thing  as  claimed.  If 
ti  non  is  read  to  the  end,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  car- 

goes of  the  Santissima  Trinidad  and  St,  Andcr  were  restored 
'      V  *    '>vrncrs,  because  one  of  the  capton*,  the  Indi         *    da, 
'an  illegal  augmentation  of  her  force**  as  ^re, 

and  1>ecanse  the  other,  the  Altravida,  had  taken  on  board  part 
her  armament  and  a  crew  of  aliout  *  five  tntti  Jtt  the 

m  port*     Did  the  learned  Judge  d  mi  a  belligerent 

can  be  wholly  equipped  and  armed  in  a  neutral 
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port  without  the  fault  of  the  neutral,  and  yet  take  awdj  thi 
prize  of  a  regularly  comauissioned  pulilic  vessel,  because  a  fen 
guns  Imd  been  added  to  her  armameut,  and  a  new  crew  had 
beeu  shipped,  hi  viuktiou  of  United  Slates  neutrality  ?     SucliJ 
a  proposition  would  be  absurd.     His  opinion  is  made  plain] 
and  consistent,  if  we  consider  the  restrictive  words  **  to  furaigu] 
ports  for  sale.*' 

These  words  bring  a  case  within   the  exception,  for  tb^l 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  one  belligerent  to  make  priio  of] 
the  vessel  before  she  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  other.     JudgQl 
Story's  opinion  would  only  justify  England  in  allowing   berl 
citizens  to  build  war  vessels  and  send  them  to  Charlestouij 
or  some  other  Confederate  port,  as  a  mere   matter  of  s[ 
idalion,  as   a  man  sends  his   liot^se    to   an    auction-room  foci 
sate.      The   great   opportunity  there  would  bo   for   fraud  ia 
Buch  a  transaction,  the  fact  that  buch  a  vessel  might  be  mi4a 
of  service  as  soon  as  she  was  on  the  ocean,  and  iliat,  sailing 
under  a  neutral  flag  as  a  vessel  of  war,  she  would  be  whull/] 
exempt  from  search  and  visitation,  make  it  doubtful  whetbe 
even  such  a  commercial  adventure  should   be  allowed  by 
neutral. 

To  build  within  a  neutral  port,  and  lliere  sell  and  deliver  \ 
war  vessel  to  a  belligerent,  would  be  a  still  greater  breach  of] 
neutrality.     Says  Earl  Russell:  '^If  the  ship  went,  as  iome  of  I 
the   American  judges  have   in    certain   cases  found  was  the 
fact,  merely  with  a  crew  sufficient  to  take  the  \'essel  into  iIkjJ 
port  of  a  belligerent,  that  might  be  a  case  somewliat  analo 
gous  to  the  carrying  of  cannon  and  muskets.     But  when  the 
vessel  aiid  crew  go  forth  already  equipped  from  the  coast  ofj 
the  neutral,  and  commit  hostilities  directly  they  g&t   tu  fca 
^Against  a  state  in  amity  with  her  Majesty,  it  is  evident  thati 
hat  is  quite   a  difterent   proceeding  from  carrying   musket 
over  from  your  own  to  a  belligerent's  coast,*'  * 

Contraband  articles,  as  has  been  said,  can  l>e  carried  to  a 
belligerent  port  for  sale,  or  sold  to  a  belligerent  in  a  iiealnJ. 
port.     The  reason  that  has  ali*eady  been  given  for  \Xih  i}xcc| 
tioD  does  not  exist  when  the  contraband  article  U  sold  (o  ^ 


■mi  DocnmoiilK,  IS64  -  65,  Purt  tl.  p.  108, 
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armed  vessel  in. a  neutral  port.  Tho  gnus,  cannon^  or  ammu- 
itklon  stipplied  to  the  war  vessel  would  be  of  direct  u$e  before 
tliey  had  run  the  danger  of  capture.  If  then,  in  a  neutral 
jiort,  yuu  cannot  inc^ea^e  the  araiament  of  a  war  Tes«cl,  most 
oertninly  jou  caiinot  sell  one  ail  armed  and  equipped* 

ir  theti  the  Alabama  was  equipped  in  violation  of  England^ 
law  and  duty,  did  she  do  everything  she  could  to  prevent  it  ? 
The  fact  that  the  arming  did  not  actually  take  place  within 
licr  jiirisdiction  cannot  relieve  England  from  her  liability  fur 
any  negligence,  though  it  may  excus^e  her,  on  ttie  ground  that 
it  would  require  more  diligence  to  discover  and  prevent  a  vio- 
lation, which  not  only  was  begun  in  different  ports,  but  com- 
pleted in  the  waters  of  another  nation.  Tho  opinions  in  the 
Alexandra  case  are  tlionght  to  decide  that  arming  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  vinlution  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
Writing  of  tlie  various  trials  on  llus  case,  Mr.  Adams  says, 
**  There  never  was  «uch  a  comedy  performed  on  a  grave  subject 
in  the  whole  history  of  law/*  •  The  liigliest  judicial  authority 
itt  Scotland  have  since  he\i  that  the  word  **  equip  '*  might 
cover  arming  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  further,  that  the 
statutory  offence  might  bo  committed  without  the  ship  being 

tually  armed.f 

That  the  English  government  think  as  the  Scotch  judges 
apj>ears  from  a  letter  of  Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Davis.  He  writes: 
**  Nor  can  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  *  equip'  in  the  sense 
of  *to  furnish  with  everything  ueceFsary  to  a  voyage,*  be  held 
for  a  moment  to  limit  its  significance  to  the  furnishing  of  a  war 
vessel  with  everything  which  it  might  bo  possible  to  put  upon 
Kor,  or  tho  nltimatcty  putting  of  which  on  her  might  be  con- 
temptated*  Such  a  construction  cannot  be  entertained  for  an 
iiustant.     It  is  clear  Utat  a  hundred-and-twenty-gun  ship  might 

Oquippod  for  war  purposes  with  any  fraction  of  her  arma- 
I  on  board,  although  she  might  not  he  so  powerful  .jr  so 
efficient  as  she  would  be  if  she  had  tlje  whole  of  it"  % 

Whether  her  Majesty's  officers  used  all  the  means  m  their 
power  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  is  a  matter  of  fact 

•  lleaMige  «A(!  DociimeiitB,  IS«4  anil  IS«5«  Pwt  L  ^  4t», 
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and  evidence  for  the  arbiters ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Eng- 
land will  accept  the  proposition  of  our  government  to  refer 
the  claims.  After  so  much  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  correspondence,  it  seems  that  the  charges 
against  the  English  officials  for  conniving  at  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama  and  Florida  are  unfounded.  On  the  authoritjr  of 
Captain  Semmes,  ^^  Earl  Russell  had  been  no  willing  agent.*'  * 
The  government  waited  too  long  before  orders  were  given  to 
seize  the  vesi^el.  The  commissioners  of  customs,  who  had 
been  directed  to  inquire  into  the  case,  reported  that  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  ship  was  a  ship  of  war,  and  tliat  it 
was  reported  and  believed  she  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  war ; 
but  that  the  builders  could  give  no  information  as  to  her  desti- 
nation, and  there  was  no  other  reliable  source  of  informaUon. 
Tile  law  advisers  required  legal  evidence,  such  as  would  insure 
conviction,  thus  making  themselves  tlie  jury  instead  of  tlie 
prosecutor.  They  really  required  a  verdict  before  they  ar- 
rested the  prisoner,  f  To  perform  her  duty  to  a  belligerent, 
England  was  bound  to  act  on  probable  evidence,  though  she 
might  justly  demand  trustwortliy  evidence  before  punisfiing 
her  citizens.  Some  innocent  men  may  suffer,  but  acting  ou 
probable  evidence  brings  many  a  criminal  to  justice. 

The  official  correspondence  between  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  during  the  Russian  war,  is  of  interest  on 
this  point.  Mr.  Marcy  writes  to  Mr.  Crampton,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  fail  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  enforce 
obedience  to  our  laws.  |  The  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Maury 
show  that  the  United  States  did  not  wait  for  legal  evidence, 
but  seized  the  vessel  on  suspicion,  and  held  her  until  tlie  Brit- 
ish Consul  was  entirely  satisfied  tliat  the  suspicious  were 
groundless.^ 

In  the  later  case  of  the  steam  rams,  the  English  acted  on 
less  evidence,  thus  condemning  their  former  course.  Says  the 
Attorney-General,  while  justifying  the  seizure  before  tlie  House 
of  Commons :  ^^  It  was  not  necessary  m  order  to  justify  the 

*  Oor  Crai»e  in  the  Sampter  and  AUbama,  Vol.  L  p.  276. 

t  Mesiage  and  Docamenu,  1S63-64,  Part  I.  p.  19S. 

I  Execuiire  Documents,  1S&3-54,  Vol.  XII  Doc  103. 
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seizure  that  the  evidence  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy'  a  jury; 
it  was  enough  tliat  the  government  had  a  prima  facie  case, 
8ucli  AS  would  induce  a  magistrate  to  remand  a  prisoner/* 

Even  if  England  can  show  that  she  used  tJie  proper  care,  vigi- 
lance, and  activity  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  can 
fihe  show  that  she  used  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  prevent 
and  punish  the  injuries  this  vessel  has  done  to  our  commerce  T 

The  Florida  was  seized  at  Nassau,  and  after  some  judicial 
proceeding  released,  Tlie  Solicitor-General  said  in  ihc  Uouse 
of  Commons :  **  The  circumstances  of  her  departure  and  the 
contemporaneous  representations  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  govern- 
ment made  it  probable  that  it  really  was  true  that  the  vessel 
was  intended  for  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States*  But  It 
was  by  no  means  clear  that  there  was  evidence  upon  which  a 
court  of  law  would  have  held  the  fitting  of  the  vessel  to  be  a 
Tiolatton  of  the  Foreign  Eiilistmeut  Act/*  •  Tlie  evidence  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  court.  Afterwards  tlie  probable 
evidence  became  certain ;   but  then   the  Florida  was  sailing 

der  a  Confederate  commission ,  and  so,  it  was  said,  out  of 

iglish  jurisdiction. 

After  Captain  Semmes  took  possession  of  the  Alabama^  she 
was  considered  l»eyond  the  control  of  England,  and  so  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama  have  beeti  treated  in  no  more  un- 
friendly way  than  tlie  United  States  war-steamer^  Niagara* 

Having  acknowledged  that  '*  the  case  of  the  Alabama  and 
Oreto  were  a  scandaUand  in  some  degree  a  reproach  to  English 
laws,**!  Earl  Russell  put  no  more  restraints  upon  them  than  he 
did  upon  all  other  belligerent  war  vessels.  Early  in  the  war 
lit  had  denied  to  eacli  belligerent  the  privilege  of  bringing  their 
priz^  into  neutral  waters,  and  so  he  could  not  punish,  as  Presi^ 
dent  Washington  did  the  Genet  cruisers  in  1794  ;  but  yet  the 
Alabama  might  have  beeji  sefzed  whenever  she  came  into  aii 
English  port,  or  at  least  been  refused  an  asylum*  But  hor 
claims  as  a  Confederate  war  vessel  are  thought  to  have  pre- 
sented this  seizure.  The  Solicitor-General,  in  a  speech  al- 
ready quoted,  says ;  "  Although  it  may  be  lawful*  tf  you  cati 
eatch  a  ship  which  hax  been  guilty  of  violating  otir  Foreign 

•  MewMg*  «ti4  Doeomtiiiii,  t9«S  •  64,  |».  198. 
t  BlM  Uook^  tM3,  Ebm*U  10  Ljruti^ 
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Enlistment  Act  in  any  British  port,  to  confiscate  her  for  tliat 
violation,  yet  it  must  be  during  the  same  cruise  or  voyage,  be- 
cause the  offence  was  at  an  end,  and  for  all  purposes  of  action 
blotted  out,  when  the  particular  voyage  was  completed.**  Now 
the  Alabama  never  had  any  particular  voyage.  Uer  cruise 
could  not  end  at  each  neutral  port  she  entered.  It  commenced 
at  Liverpool,  and  ended  when  she  sank  off  Cherbourg.  If  she 
had  during  this  time  eutered  a  Confederate  port,  there  might 
be  more  reason  to  claim  tliat  her  offence  was  blotted  out. 

It  is  urged,  moreover,  on  the  authority  of  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  that  the  commission  deposited 
the  offence.  A  careful  reading  of  the  whole  opinion  will  con- 
vince us  that  such  a  deduction  is  incorrect.  A  decision  report- 
ed by  Wheaton  helps  us  here.*  The  Irresistible  was  baOt  at 
Baltimore,  from  which  port  she  sailed  with  clearance  for  Tene- 
riffe,  having  her  armament  entered  as  cargo  in  her  hold.  She 
went  directly  to  Buenos  Ayres,  discharged  her  crew,  reshipped 
them,  and  obtained  a  commission  from  the  Brazilian  government 
to  cruise  against  Spain.  On  the  second  day  after  she  had  left 
port  the  first  commission  was  sent  back,  and  another  was  pro- 
duced from  General  Artigas,  chief  of  the  Oriental  Republic. 
Certainly  this  vessel  went  through  all  the  changes  that  ever  tlie 
Alabama  has  been  subject  to.  Having  captured  several  Portu- 
guese vessels,  and  brought  the  money  found  on  board  to  Balti- 
more, the  Consul-General  of  Portugal  made  claims  before  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  money,  and  it  was  restored. 

Ciiief  Justice  Marshall,  having  decided  that  the  hitent  with 
which  she  left  Baltimore  was  a  clear  violation  of  our  laws,  said, 
in  answer  to  the  defence  that  the  commission  had  deposited 
the  fault :  '^  If  this  were  admitted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  die 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  our  jieutrality  would  bo  completely 
eluded,  so  far  as  this  enforcement  depends  on  the  restitution 
of  prizes  made  in  violation  of  tliem.  Vossok  could  be  com- 
pletely fitted  in  our  ports  Tor  military  operations,  and  then, 
after  obtaining  a  commission,  go  through  the  ceremony  of  dis- 
charging and  re-enlisting  tlieir  crews  to  become  perfectly  legiti- 
mate cruisers,  purified  from  every  taint  contracted  at  the  place 

*  7  Wbeaton,  471. 
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wl*ore  all  their  real  Torcc  and  capacity  for  annoyance  was  ac- 
quired.    This  would  bo  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  disgraceful  toi 
our  own  govemmeut,  and  of  which  no  nation  would  be  thd 
dupo.** 

On   this  autliority,  the  Alal)ama  not  only  did  not  deposit 
her  ofTcuce   at  the  Azores,   but  would  not  have  done   so   if 
she  had  gone  into  Charleston  and  tljore   receiied  her  guns, I 
shipped  her  crew,  and  obtained  her  commission.      The  opin^l 
Ion    in  the  case  of  the  Santissima  Trinidad  allows  that  the 
commission  destroys  tlie  taint  wlicn  the  vessel  was  sent  out 
as  a  commercial  adventure*    Judge   Story,  having  decided] 
that  there  was  no  taint  in  the  bcginubig,  had  no  need  to  say 
wliere  it  was  deposited, 

The  fact  that  the  Alabama  was  claimed  as  Confederate  prop- 
erty can  make  no  difTorence.  She  was  liable  to  conEscalioa 
before  sale,  and  the  real  or  pretended  sale  was  void.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  decided  tliat  a  contract  to  furnish  arms  to  Gen- 
cral  Chambers  of  the  Texan  army  was  void.  He  says :  "  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  can  do  no  act,  nor  cater  into  any 
tgroement,  to  promote  or  encourage  revolt  or  hostilities  against 
the  territories  of  a  country  with  which  our  government  is 
pledged  to  be  at  peace/'  If  he  does  so^  he  cannot  claim  ^^  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  justice  to  enforce  it"  Tlie  Judge  does  not 
decide  what  would  have  been  the  law  if  the  United  Slates  had 
recognized  Texas  as  an  independent  state,  but  says :  ^^  It  be»l 
longs  exclusively  to  government  to  recognize  new  states  in  tho  < 
revolutions  which  may  occur  in  the  world ;  and  until  such  rec- 
ognition, courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient 
state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered."  * 

Suppose  now  the  Alabama  had  been  seized  in  a  British  port, 
the  defence  would  have  been,  **  She  is  the  property  of  the  Con- 
r  1  rate  government,  and  England  htvs  no  jurisdiction  over, 
I      /'     The  EngHtth  might  reply:  "She  was  your  property  i 
long  as  she  remiunod  in  your  territory,  or  upon  the  ocean.   Wa  j 

n!d  not  have  enforced  the  contract  against  you;  it  would] 
i  j  been  void  as  to  our  citizens  ;  they  had  no  rights  under  it.] 
And  now,  when  you  have  brougiit  the  vessel  withui  our  waters^ 


•  14  Uowant,  4S^ 
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we  shall  consider  the  sale  void  as  to  you.  It  is  the  same  to  oar 
courts  as  if  no  contract  bad  been  made.  You  bought  a  vessel 
liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation;  the  sale  was  illegal,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  a  defence  in  our  courts.  She  is  still  Euglisb 
property,  and  as  such  is  within  our  jurisdiction." 

If  the  Alabama  had  been  seized  before  her  escape,  it  would 
have  been  no  defence  that  she  was  then  the  property  of  the 
Confederate  government,  and  not  of  Mr.  Laird. 

But,  admitting  that  the  Alabama  was  a  Confederate  war  ves- 
sel from  the  time  that  her  keel  was  laid  by  a  member  of  her 
Majesty's  House  of  Commons,  an  offence  against  neutral  rigiits 
was  committed,  which  England  was  bound  to  punish,  either  by 
direct  acts,  or  by  demands  for  compensation  on  tlie  Confederate 
government. 

The  demand  for  compensation  was  not  made,  nor  would  it 
have  been  of  avail.  There  was,  therefore,  all  the  more  ne- 
cessity that  efforts  should  be  made  to  seize  the  vessel.  Th'e 
United  States  act  of  1818  provides,  "that,  in  every  case  in 
which  the  process  issuing  out  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  disobeyed  or  resisted  by  any  person  or  persons  Iiaving 
the  custody  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  ves- 
sel of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  such  other  person  as  he  shall  have 
empowered  for  the  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  and  detaining  any  such  ship 
or  vessel,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  prohibition  and  pen- 
alties of  this  act,  and  for  the  preventing  the  carrying  on  of 
any  such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States."  If,  then,  a  vessel  like  the 
Alabama  should  be  built  in  our  ports,  this  law  would  give  the 
Executive  power  to  seize  and  detain  her  whenever  she  came 
in,  even  if  she  were  "a  war  vessel  of  a  foreign  prince."  One 
state  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  public  vessel  of  another 
state  for  the  violation  of  any  municipal  law,  but  on  the  au- 
thority of  Wheaton  it  does  have  jurisdiction  for  a  violation  of 
international  law.* 

*  Lawrence*!  Wheaton '•  International  Law,  905  -  808,  735. 
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That  the  Euglish  Foreign  Enlistment  Law  docs  not  author- 
Ud  force,  is  no  excuse.  England  claimed  and  obtained  com* 
pensation  from  us  when  we  had  no  law*  This  fact  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  neutraFs  law,  hut  bis  duty,  which  determines  his 
liability.  On  the  authority  of  her  own  action  against  the  Por- 
tuguese expedition*  fitted  out  in  England  and  sent  to  Ter- 
ceira,  and  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Marianna  Floni,f 
her  Majesty's  fleet  might  have  seized  the  Alabama  anywhere 
on  the  high  seas.  Says  Historicus;  "I  think  that  to  deny  the 
Florida  and  Alabama  access  to  our  ports  would  be  thf  legit- 
imate and  dignified  manner  of  expressing  our  disapproval  of- 
the  fraud  which  has  been  practised  upon  our  neutrality.*'  J 

From  all  the  facts  known^  England  seems  to  have  done  abs 
lately  nothing  to  punish  or  prevent  the  depredations  of  the' 
Alnbama  after  Captain  Semmes  took  command.  Could  she  not 
have  done  something  ?  When  England  can  satisfy  an  impar- 
tial nation  that  the  Alabama  was  built  through  no  fault  of 
liers,  and  that  after  her  escape  she  employed  all  the  means 
recognized  by  international  law  to  punish  sucli  violations,  and 
m  put  an  end  to  them,  then,  perhaps,  Earl  Russell  may,  in  re- 
ply to  the  claims  presented  by  Mr.  Adams,  use  Uio  words  of 
his  father,  who  refused  compensation  to  Portugal,  U'cause  the 
United  States,  having  employed  all  the  means  withirj  tlie  power 
of  the  Executive,  had  control  neither  over  the  capture  nor  the 
capturing  vessels. 

While  belligerents  claim  that  neutrals  sliall  allow  no  act  of 
liofititity  to  originate  in  tlieir  waters,  they  admit  that  neutral 
ftuthority  is  supreme  within  those  waters*  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  neutral  state  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  thejf 
will  admit  and  regtilato  the  stay  and  departure  of  bclligercnl 
war  ve.'isel&. 

Three  miles  from  shore  lias  been  fixed  as  the  distance  to 
which  neutral  waters  extend.  **lmperinm  finitnr  ubi  finitur 
armorum  potestas,"  says  Bynkershoek.  One  object  of  ibis  lini' 
iution  bdng  to  prevent  injury  to  the  neutral  territory,  it  would 
seem  that  the  increasing  projectile  power  of  cannon  would  de- 
Siftxid  a  proportionate  increase  of  this  distance.     Recent  official 
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correspondence  shows  that  sttch  an  extension  of  neutral  juris- 
diction is  quite  probable.  Mr.  Burnlej  writes  to  Mr.  Seward : 
^'  In  the  present  instance,  shot  fired  from  the  Rhode  Island  ap- 
pear to  have  reached  the  shore,  notwithstanding  that  that  vessel 
did  not  approach  within  four  miles  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  use  of  weapons  of  this  description,  when  fired  at 
that  distance  towards  the  shore,  is  calculated  not  only  to  in- 
fringe neutral  jurisdiction  by  falling  within  neutral  waters,  but 
also  seriously  to  endanger  life  and  property  on  neutral  territory 
itself.".* 

Mr.  Seward,  replying,  says,  **  that  the  subject  may  now  be 
profitably  discussed,  and  that  the  United  States  are  not  unwill- 
ing to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  this  novel  question  thus 
raised."  He  adds :  ^*  It  is  manifestly  proper  and  important 
that  any  such  new  construction  of  the  maritime  law  as  Oreat 
Britain  suggests  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  precise 
proposition,  and  then  that  it  should  receive,  in  some  manner, 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  reciprocal  and  obligatory  acknowledg- 
ments fVom  the  principal  maritime  powers."  f 

Lord  Russell's  orders  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Ad- 
miralty will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  restrictions  put  upon 
war  vessels  during  the  present  war.  J  First :  "  No  ships  of  war 
or  privateers  of  either  of  the  l>elligerent8  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  or  remain  in  the  port  of  Nassau,  or  any  other  port  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  except  by  special  leave  of  the  Lieutenant-Oov- 
enior  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  or  in  case  of  stress  of  weather." 
When  such  a  vessel  does  enter,  "  the  authorities  of  the  place 
shall  require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  without  per- 
mitting her  to  take  in  any  supply  beyond  what  may  bo  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  her  immediate  use."  If  vessels  are  there 
at  the  time  of  reception  of  the  orders,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  fix  the  time  of  departure ;  but  vessels  of  the  two  bellige- 
rents shall  not  leave  sooner  than  "  twenty-four  hours  after  each 
other."  Second  :  "  All  ships  of  war,  &c.  are  prohibited  from 
making  use  of  any  port  or  roadstead  in  the  United  Kingdom 

•  MeiMg«  Afkd  Docmnenu,  1864  -65,  Part  U.  p.  70S. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  709. 

I  Blae  Book,  1862,  p.  140.     MetMge  and   Docsmesti,  1864-65,  Fm   IL 
p.  111.  • 
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of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  as  a  station  or  resort  Tor  any  war- 
like purpose,  or  for  the  prirpose  of  obtaining  anj  facilities  of, 
warlike  equipment.*'     Third:  If  any  &ueh  vessel  shall  enteral 
*'sbe  eltall  be  required  to  depart  and  to  put  to  sea  witliiu 
t      1      four  hours  after  her  cntrauce^  except  tn  case  of  strcsaJ 
I  ner>  or  of  her  requiring  provisions,  or  things  ncccssaryl 

for  the  £ubi»iHtence  of  her  crew^  or  repalra."    AfWr  such  ro- 
pairs,  &c.,  ^*  she  shall  bo  required  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible/'    Fourth  :  "  No  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  bel- 
]ige|rent  shall  hereafter  bo  permitted,  while  ui  any  port^  &c.,  to 
take  in  any  supplies,  Ac*,  and  except  so  much  coal  only  as  may 
1)0  sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own  ^ 
country,  or  to  some  nearer  destination  ;  and  no  coal  shall  be 
again  suppUed  to  any  such  ship  of  war  or  privateer  in  the  same  J 
or  any  other  port,  Ac*  of  her  Majesty,  without  special  perniis-1 
fijon^  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  tho  time 
when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  in  British 
waters.'* 

The  orders  of  Spain  and  France*  are  very  similar*  Th** 
Netherlands  admitted  vessels  of  war  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
furuished  them  with  coal  for  "  twenty-four  hours'  run/'  The 
proclamation  of  Portugal  f  prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateen^ 
and  of  tlio  prizes  made  by  privateers  or  armed  vessels. 

The  last  proclamation  of  Presiiient  Lincoln  %  demands  that 
tJiiitttd  States  vessels  shall  no  longer  be  subjected  to  tlicse  rules. 
This  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  issued,  not  because  oul 
goverameut  regards  tl»e  rules  as  an  unnecessary  and  illogall 
liard>liip  upon  belligerent  vessels,  but  because  we  arc  no  longer 
belhgcrcnt.     It  reads;    **  The  United  States,  whatever  claims 
may  Imve  existed  heretofore,  are  now  at  least  entitled  to  cluinli 
and  concede  an  entire  and  friendly  equality  of  right  and  bo5pi<* 
lalitj  with  all  maritime  nations/'     This  means,  either  that  the' 
tJtiited  States  arc  at  peace*  and  so  their  v€j<^1s  mu^it  not  be 
treated  as  lieltlgerenls,  or  else  that  tho  Confederacy  has  no  vea-j 
8els  and  no  (>ort;  and  so,  wliatever  the  United  States  may  stil 
be  on  land,  they  arc  no  longt^r  belligerents  at  sea.     In  Jul] 
la^t,  all  restrictions  were  reit>ored  from  Uuita4  States  vessel^ 
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in  English  ports,  wliile  entrance  is  refused  to  vessels  bearing 
the  Confederate  flag.* 

We  come  now  to  another  point  of  interest.  Formerly  nen- 
trals  not  onlj  allowed  prizes  to  be  brought  within  their  waters, 
but  also  allowed  a  prize  court  to  sit  in  their  territory.  After- 
wards, following  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell,  they  de- 
nied the  latter  privilege,  still  permitting  the  former ;  and  now, 
judging  from  the  practice 'of  nations,  this  too  has  gone.  We 
shall  find  that  the  Confederate  government  have  complained 
because  their  prizes  have  been  excluded  from  neutral  pprts; 
but  certainly  neutrals  have  forbidden  nothing  but  what  their 
own  interest  and  a  strict  neutrality  require  them  to  forbid. 
That  neutrality  will  be  found  to  be  most  impartial  which  grants 
only  necessary  favors  to  the  belligerents,  and  so  leaves  them  to 
contend  with  their  own  strength.  Privileges  allowed  are  cooh 
monly  of  more  advantage  to  the  weaker  belligerent,  and  so  in 
reality  add  to  liis  strength,  and  they  also  tend  to  dcaw  neutrals 
into  the  war.  Their  inability  to  send  prizes  into  neutral  ports 
prevented  the  Confederates  from  fitting  out  privateers ;  for, 
their  own  ports  being  blockaded,  tliere  was  no  opportunity  to 
sell  their  prizes.  Individuals  could  not  afford  to  equip  ves- 
sels, which,  if  they  made  prizes,  must  bum  them. 

The  action  of  England  in  regard  to  the  Tuscaloosa  shows 
what  action  a  nation  may  take  to  enforce  this  rule.  The  Ala- 
bama took  her  prize,  the  Tuscaloosa,  into  a  British  port,  claim- 
ing to  use  her  as  her  tender.  Sir  P.  Woodehouse  wrote  home 
for  instructions,  but  before  they  came  the  vessel  had  gone. 
November  14, 1863,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  answered :  "  I  am 
instructed  [by  her  Majesty's  government]  that  the  vessel  did 
not  lose  the  character  of  a  prize  merely  because  she  was,  at  tlie 
time  of  being  brought  within  British  waters,  armed  with  two 
small  rifled  guns,  in  charge  of  an  officer,  and  used  as  a  tender 
to  the  Alabama  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmes.  The 
course  most  consistent  with  her  Majesty's  dignity,  and  most 
proper  for  the  vindication  of  lier  territorial  rights,  would  have 
been  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any  further  control  over  the 
Tuscaloosa  by  the  captors,  and  to  restrain  that  vessel  under 

*  Boston  Dailv  Adrertiter,  Juljr  25  and  26,  1865. 
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her  Majesty*s  control  and  jtirisdiction  until  properly  mclaimed 
hy  her  original  owners/*  • 

When  the  Tuscaloosa  came  in  again  she  was  seized,  but  af- 
terwards released,  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  allowed  to 
depart  the  first  time,  she  might  suppose  that  her  entrance  was 
legal,  rvnd  so  was  not  guilty  in  the  second  violation  of  tlie  rule. 
The  House  of  Comraons  declared  the  course  of  the  English ' 
government  in  this  case  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
iuteniational  law. 

Tlic  government  afterwards  came  to  a  more  definite  decision 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prizes  brought  Into  their  ports. 
Tbo  gorornors  of  colonies  were  instructed,  —  1st.  All  prizes 
brought  in  should  bo  immediately  ordered  out.     2d.  A  vessel 
bona  fide  changed  into  a  vessel  of  war  is  not  a  prize.    8d.  Prizes 
brought  in  on  account  of  stress  of  weather  may  remain  as  long 
us  the  governor  considers  necessary.      4th.  Any  prize  may  bo 
detained,  if  not  removed  when  ordered.    5th.  Prizes  captured^ 
ill  neutral  waters  may  bo  retained. f     These  rules  contain^ ' 
perhaps,  the  whole  duty  or  right  of  a  neutral  over  the  prizes  I 
of  war  vessels,  which  have  violated  their  neutrality  in  no  other  ' 
way;  but  the  Tuscaloosa  should  hare  been  retained  on  account 
of  the  Illegal  outfit  of  the  Alabama, 

The  riglit  of  neutrals  to  furnish  supplies  of  coal  to  bellige- 
rent war  vessels  has  been  much  discussed  during  the  present 
war.  It  Is  now  settled  that  sufficient  coal  may  be  supplied  fop 
tho  belligerent  vessel  to  reach  home  ;  but  a  netitral  port  can- 
not l>e  uKido  a  ba^e  from  which  a  belligerent  vessel  can  regu- 
larly obtain  food  for  its  engines.  Before  this  rule  was  settled, 
F  ^  1  refused  to  allow  the  United  States  to  make  a  deposit 
<i  iL  Nassau.^ 

A  cargo  of  coal  was  deposited  at  Angra  Pequena,  "a  doso-^ 
late  and  uninhabited  island  outside  of  the  sphere  of  civilized  ' 
frtntes/*^  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Ala-' 
bama.    The  captain  of  the  Vanderbilt  took  the  coal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  insurgent  property.    The  English  govern- 


•  Oor  Cfuiie  in  SnTii|>ter.  Ap|ix.»  Vol.  Tf.  p,  401. 

f  Hmm^um\  l>r»f*amt;nt»,  I*i64-eS,  Pitrt  11.  p.  12J. 

t  Umams^  and  Documcmi,  1S63  -  63,  fi,  59. 

4   Me*»MLM^  iitkI  hoc  tnn.  nM,  I  S&4  -€5,  Titrt  IL  pp.  MO,  ^l\  010,  649,  SMt^  i 
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ment  demaudcd  compensatiou  of  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lyons  writes  Mr.  Seward,  August  8,  1864 :  ^  For  a  Cnitcd 
States  sbip-or-war  to  take,  witliout  payment,  British  property 
on  a  neutral  shore,  merely  because  it  was  intended  to  be  sold 
by  its  owners  to  a  sliip-of-war  of  the  other  belligereuti  would 
be  an  act  of  simple  trespass,  without  justification  from  the  law 
of  nations."  Mr.  Seward  replies:  ^^  The  claimants  in  tbe 
present  case  are  regarded  as  having  no  more  just  claims  upon 
the  United  States  than  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  Alabama 
have  for  indemnity  for  the  losses  they  sustained  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  vessel  in  her  combat  with  the  United  States  shipn^f- 
war  Kearsarge."  • 

Coal  was  hold  by  the  United  States  to  be  contraband.  If  the 
coal  intended  for  the  Alabama  had  been  taken  before  it  readied 
its  destination,  a  neutral  port,  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  it 
would  have  been  good  prize.  If  the  port  of  destination  were 
uninhabited,  the  coal  could  be  captured  both  before  and  after 
it  was  lauded  from  a  neutral  vessel.  Tlieir  being  neither  in- 
habitants nor  owners  of  the  island,  no  offence  was  committed 
against  neutral  rights.  The  island  was  but  a  store-ship  an- 
chored in  the  ocean.  Tlie  coal  either  belonged  to  the  Confed- 
erate government,  or  was  sent  there  for  its  use,  and  in  either 
case  was  good  prize. 

Only  the  repairs  necessary  for  navigation  can  be  allowed  to 
war  vessels  in  a  neutral  port.  Mr.  Adams,  on  intimation  from 
Earl  Russell,  applied  formally  for  permission  for  the  Tuscarora 
to  make  the  repairs  '^  necessary  to  place  that  vessel  iu  good 
order  for  service  at  sea,"*  thus  admitting  the  right  of  her  Ma- 
jesty to  refuse  it. 

The  Florida  was  allowed  to  repair  at  Brest,  and  even  the 
government  dock  was  opened  to  lier,  as  slie  needed  calking 
and  tarring. f  While  the  Florida  was  at  Brest,  the  time  of  ser- 
vice of  many  of  her  crew  expired.  Her  captain  asked  permis- 
sion to  fill  up  her  crew,  and  tlio  French  authorities  unanimously 
granted  him  his  request.  Mr.  Dayton  thought  this  determi- 
nation an  error.  The  rule  is  certainly  liable  to  much  abuse. 
A  vessel  having  lost  a  large  part  of  her  crew  might  repair  UiC 

•  Me«nii<re  and  DoriimentJi,  18fi2  -  63,  Part  T.  p.  138. 
t  MvMAge  anil  Docuiuents,  lSt>3-64,  p.  766. 
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loss  irilhout  going  liome.  The  Florida  wanted  men,  not  to 
navigate  her^  but  to  fire  lier  guns  and  burn  her  prizes,  H^r 
crew  was  still  double  that  of  a  merchant-ship  of  the  same  siste* 
All  the  additional  men  she  obtained  at  Bre^t  were  fighting 
men,  and  might  as  well  Imve  b^n  sent  into  the  Confederate 
army.  Judge  Story  restored  a  prize  because  there  had  been  a 
f'ubstantlat  increase  of  tlie  crew  of  the  captor  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States.*  E?cn  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Semmes, 
Captain  Maffitt  had  no  right  to  expect  what  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained. Scmmes,  writing  to  the  Governor  of  Martintque«8ay8: 
"  A  belligerent  ship  of  war  cannot  increase  her  armament  or 
her  crew  in  a  neutral  port,  nor  supply  herself  with  ammuni* 
lion."t  ^  neutral  has  no  more  right  to  allow  such  a  vessel  to 
obtain  a  new  crew  in  her  port,  than  to  replace  her  guns  which 
have  been  made  useless. 

Certain  British  subjects  were  reported  to  have  been  shipped 
on  board  the  United  States  ship-of-war  Kearsarge.  Earl  Rus- 
sell, sending  evidence  of  the  sliipment  to  Mr.  Adams,  Bays :  ''  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  the  importance  of  tliese  statements, 
as  proving  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country, 
wttiiin  one  of  its  harbors,  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  Before  I  say  more,  I  wait  to  learn  what 
you  can  allege  in  extenuation  of  such  culpable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  officers  of  the  navy  and  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Queenstown.*' J  Mr.  Adams  is  instructed 
from  home :  ^Mf  you  find  the  charge  sustained  against  the 
Consul,  you  will,  without  waiting  further  instruction,  dismiss 
him  from  his  office,  and  make  a  temporary  appoiatment  in  hit 
place.  You  will  assure  Earl  Russell  that,  if  the  cliarge  shall 
be  sufctained  against  the  commander  of  the  Kearsarge,  he  will 
be  promptly  relieved  of  his  command,  and  other  satisfactory 
amends  will  be  offered  to  her  Majesty's  government/'  § 

There  were  many  conflicting  statements  in  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  two  governments.  Our  government  held  that 
the  Consul,  Mr.  Ea^stman,  and  Captain  Winslow  had  no  [lart 
whatever  in  the  matter. 


•  T  WhcMon,  p.  S4«. 

t  0«rOiiii«  ill  Sumpter,  p.  157. 
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The  British  sailors  were  indicted  for  haring  ag^reed  to  en- 
ter the-  service  of  the  United  States  on  board  the  EearBarge» 
and,  pleading  guilty,  escaped  with  an  a^onition.*  No  papers 
have  been  found  to  show  that  her  Majesty's  government  took 
any  measures  to  prev.ent  her  slibjects  from  serving  with  Captain 
Semmes  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Mr.  Seward :  '^  Meanwhile  the  British 
subjects  enlisted  as  seamen  are  permitted  to  remain  with  their 
families  with  impunity.  It  is  only  tlie  poor  Irishmen  taken 
into  the  Eearsarge  at  Queenstowu,  who  have  been  passed 
through  the  formality  of  a  conviction  in  the  courts  for  an  ot 
fence  against  neutrality." 

If  neutrals  give  permission  to  belligerent  war  vessels  to  enter 
their  ports,  they  must  protect  them  while  there.  *^  The  neu- 
tral is  not  voluntarily  to  allow  either  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties to  commit  upon  its  neutral  territory,  either  continental 
or  maritime,  any  hostile  acts."  f  The  first  instruction  to  the 
United  States  naval  officers  ordered,  tliat  under  ^*  no  circiim- 
stances  will  they  seize  any  foreign  vessel  within  tlie  waters 
of  a  friendly  nation."  This  rule  has  sometimes  been  violated. 
A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  fix  on  the 
compensation  which  should  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  tlie  Mont 
Blanc,  which  was  seized  on  the  Bahama  Bank4  In  the  case 
of  the  Margaret  and  Jessie,  Mr.  Seward  writes :  ^'  If  it  shall 
appear  that  any  act  of  hostility,  or  of  pursuit,  was  committed 
within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Oreat  Britain,  the  act  will 
be  disavowed,  and  ample  redress  will  be  promptly  given."  ^ 
Captain  Semmes's  journal  tells  us  that  he  spared  vessels  which 
were  within  a  league  of  shore ;  and  well  he  might,  after  the 
Captain-Oeneral  of  Cuba  had  set  at  liberty  prizes  captured 
wiUiiu  the  jurisdiction  of  that  island. ||  The  United  States 
have  shown  that  the  word  "foreign"  in  their  instructions 
applied  also  to  Confederate  vessels. 

The  seizure  of  the  Florida  in  the  bay  of  St.  Salvador,  Bra- 
zil, October  7,  1864,  though  in  accordance  with  what  niight 
be  supposed  the  wishes  of  the  government,  yet  was  uuliesi- 

•  Mw8ag«  and  Docamenu,  1864  -  65,  Part  I.  p.  764.        t  Klaber,  tect.  184. 
I  MeaMgQ  and  Docamenta,  1863-64,  p.  589.  S  Ibid ,  p.  648. 
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tatingly  condemned.  By  tlie  consent  of  the  Brazilian  gOTem- 
rnent,  the  Florida  was  at  anchor  under  the  pi*otectiou  of  her 
forts  and  navy.  The  United  States  Consul  had  giiren  his  word 
of  honor  that  she  should  not  be  attacked.  At  night,  while  the 
crew  of  Uie  Florida  were  on  shore,  the  Wachusett  attempted  to 
sink  licr ;  but  failing  in  this  after  firing  a  few  guns,  she  took  her 
in  tow,  went  to  sea,  and  escaped,  bringing  the  Florida  to  the 
United  States.  December  12th,  Mr.  Barbosa,  under  instruc- 
tions from  his  government,  protested  to  Mr.  Seward  against  an 
act  **  which  involved  a  manifest  violation  of  the  territorial 
jnrisdiction  of  the  Empire,  and  an  offence  to  its  honor  and 
sovereignty."  •  Mr.  Seward  replied,  December  21st,  that  Cap- 
tain Collins  will  be  suspended,  and  ordered  to  appear  before  a 
court-martial,  and  that  **thc  Consul,  having  incited  Uie  Cap- 
tain, will  therefore  be  dismissed."  This  answer  was  given  be- 
cause the  capture  **"  was  an  unauthorized,  unlawful,  and  inde* 
^P  *  xercise  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  within 
1  ft  ^,1  country,  in  defiance  of  its  established  and  duly  reoog 
nizcd  goveniment."  The  long  list  of  English  precedents,  coa 
t  '  'a  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
1\  -,  was  not  sufficient  to  control  the  action  of  the  United 

States,  but  is  valuable  as  showing  the  changes  in  the  law.  The 
correspond  once  does  not  show  that  Brazil  demanded  either  the 
ressel  or  damages.  The  sinking  of  the  Florida  "  by  some  un- 
foreseen  accident*'  would  have  prevented  restoration,  but  the 
United  States,  having  admitted  that  the  act  was  indefensible 
aiH]  unlawful,  could  not  have  refused  compensation. 

"  A  capture  made  within  neutral  waters  is  as  between  ene- 
flries  *  1  !  to  all  intents  and  purposes  rightful.  It  is  only 
hj  |b<  d  sovereign  Uiat  its  legal  validity  can  be  called 

in  quei^tion;  as  to  him  and  him  only  is  it  to  be  considered 
-  !"t  The  injured  belligerent  can  therefore  demand  Uiat 
H'Ulral  shall  make  compensation  to  him  for  the  injury  re- 
ceived. The  General  Annstrong,  a  United  States  privateer» 
WIS  destroyed  by  tjie  British  frigate  Plantagenet,  Heptemlier 
27,  1814»  in  a  port  of  tlie  Azores.  The  claim  of  the  UnitiMl 
Slates  on  Portugal  for  compeusation,  made  at  the  time» 
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renewed  in  1818,  m  an  ofiet  to  tbe  Artigas  olMms.  In  1849 
it  caBM  up  again.  Mr.  Clayton  writes :  ^*  In  oonsideriug  the 
qnestion  as  to  tbe  liability  of  Portugal,  it  may  well  be  oiaiA* 
tained  that  it  is  eoextenstTe  with  tbe  security  guaranteed  by 
the  safeguard  of  a  neutral  port."  *  Portugal  admitted  that 
lEAie  would  Irave  ^been  liable  had  she  not  used  all  tbe  means  in 
her  power  to  protect  the  American  vessel,  but  daimed  that 
tlie  defenceless  position  of  these  islands  excused  bar  in  this 
instance ;  and  site  also  contended  that  the  General  Arasstrong 
fired  the  first  shot,  and  so  originated  tbe  violatioii.  Tbe 
United  States  for  a  long  time  refused  to  leave  her  claims  with 
an  ari)ifter.  The  American  Minister  left  Lisbon.  In  1850, 
Danriel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  referred  tbe  case  to  tbe 
President  of  France.  Louis  Napoleon  decided  against  the 
claims.  After  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  he  says :  ^*  Csp- 
tain  Read  (U.  S.),  not  having  applied  from  the  beginning  for 
the  intervention  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  and  having  Imd  re- 
course  to  arms  in  order  to  repel  an  unjust  aggression  of  which 
he  pretended  to  be  tlie  object,  has  tlius  failed  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  territory  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  re- 
leased that  sovereign  of  the  obligation  in  which  lie  was  to 
afford  him  protection  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  a  pacific 
intervention.  From  which  it  follows,  that  tlie  government  of 
her  most  faithful  Majesty  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
result  of  the  collision,  which  took  place  in  violation  of  her  right 
of  sovereignty,  in  contempt  of  her  neutrality,  and  without  the 
local  ofiicer  or  lieutenants  having  been  required  in  proper 
time,  and  enabled  to  grant  aid  and  protection  to  those  having 
a  right  to  the  same."  f  A  neutral  nation  cannot  then  be  held 
responsible  unless  tlie  belligerent  xslaims  her  protecUoB  before 
the  attack,  and  then  the  neutral  must  use  all  the  means  at 
her  disposal,  not  only  to  prevent,  but  to  obtain  redress  or  pun- 
ish^ If  any  capture  is  made  in  the  port  of  my  friend,  says 
BynkertAioek,  ^  amici  illius  est  efllcere,  ut  capta  restituantur, 
▼el  sumptu  sao,  vel  sumptu  ejus,  qui  damnum  passus  est.** 
Brazil,  then,  ought  to  have  put  forth  all  peaceful  endeavors  to 
obtain  satisfaction  from  the  United  States. 

•  Ex.  Docanffiti,  ISSl  -St,  Vol  VI.  Doe.  ^. 
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The  United  States,  while  making  this  strong  precedent  for 
the  future,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  apply  the  words  **  uuaii* 
thorizcd«  illugal,  and  indereusible  ^*  to  all  warlike  measures  in 
neutral  waters ;  indeed,  these  words  seem  to  imply  that  some 
fuch  oclB  may  bo  authorized,  legal,  and  defensible.  Tlie  cor- 
respondence in  the  case  of  the  Caroline  shows  what  the  United 
States  held  then  to  be  defensible*  Tlie  Caroline  was  seized 
within  our  waters  by  the  British.  Fittj  years  after,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, writing  to  Lord  Ashburton,  says:  "It  will  be  for  the 
English  government  to  show  a  necessity  of  self-defence,  in- 
stant, overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  mo> 
tnent  for  deliberation/'*  Lord  Ashburton,  maintahnng,  in 
reply,  thai  respect  for  the  inviolable  character  of  the  territory 
of  independent  natiotis  is  tlie  most  essential  fouudation  of  civ- 
ilization, shows  that  the  case  of  the  Caroline  comes  under  the 
exception. 

Bynkcrslioek  gives  another  exception.  Wliat  was  begun 
without  neutral  waters  may  be  finished  within >  "  dum  fervet 
opus.**  This  exception  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  good 
one;  and  the  United  States  have  made  an  apology  and  given 
damages  in  cases  where  our  cruisers  have  pursued  vessels  into 
neutral  waters  and  there  captured  tMm. 

Portugal  seems  to  Iiavo  made  a  now  exception  in  regard  to 
tlie  Azores.  These  islands  have  for  years  been  used  and 
ikbuscd  by  belligerents.  The  Portuguese  Minister  of  War,  ia 
oonw^rsation  with  Mr.  Harvey,  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
mid  that  they  were  so  exposed  and  unpi*otoctcd,  that  our  best 
plftn  wotild  be  to  send  a  sufBcient  force  there  to  protect  Ameri- 
can ships  against  threatened  deprodatiotis,  and  to  punish  tho 
criminal  offenders. f  The  United  States,  with  such  permission 
to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Portugal,  might  even  attack  and 
miwo  a  Confederate  vessel  in  a  port  of  tlie  Azf)re8, 

Several  instances  have  arisen  of  the  sale  of  an  armed  vesid] 
io  neutral  waters.     The  Etta,  a  Confederate  privateer,  having  , 
shut  up  at  Nassau,  was  sold  at  auction  to  escape  capturo.| 
waj»  afterwards  seized  on  the  ocean,  and  brought  before 
tbe  United  States  District  Court  for  New  Jersey*    The  Judgi) 

•  W^bvlff"*  Worici,  Vol,  VL  p.  Ml.  f  Lsw  Rcgifttcr,  KoremUer^  llN»j 
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held,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stowell  *  and  of  Judge  Story,! 
that  the  vessel  was  lawful  prize.  The  gopd  iSuth  of  the  pur- 
chaser it  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  into. 

'Earl  Russell,  writing  to  Sir  F.  Bruce,  July  1,  1865,  admits 
that  thd  Etta  was  lawfully  condemned,  and  adds :  ^*  This  opin- 
idn  involves  the  assent  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  the 
very  important  position  of  law,  that  the  ship  of  an  enemy 
which  has  been  a  commissioned  ship  of  war  cannot,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  be  relieved  from  the  risk  of  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  in  the  prize  courts  of  tlie  other  bd- 
ligerent  by  any  sale  or  transfer  to  a  neutral,  although  sodi 
neutral  may  purcl^ase  her  with  the  bond  fide  intention  of  uatng 
her  for  his  own  benefi.t  in  lawful  commerce,  and  may,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  divest  her  of  any  warlike  character,  and 
convert  her  into,  and  use  her  as,  a  merchant  vessel."  | 

Another  case  has  occasioned  a  long  discussion.  The  Sump- 
ter  having  gone  to  Gibraltar,  Captain  Semmes  writes:  **  It  bo- 
came  necessary  for  me  to  abandon  the  Sumpter  in  consequence 
of  my  being  penned  in  by  the  enemy  in  a  place  where  it  wu 
impossible  to  put  the  necessary  repairs  upon  her  to  make  her 
fit  to  take  to  sea."  She  was  therefore  sold  at  auction,  though 
Mr.  Koerner,  Consul  at  Madrid,  protested.^  After  the  sale  to 
a  British  subject,  Mr..Adams  telegraphs :  ^^  Captain  Byrson  must 
take  her  on  the  high  sea  if  he  can.  He  need  not  mind  the 
twenty-four  hour  rule  if  out  of  the  jurisdiction."  The  case 
was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  January  15, 
1863,  Earl  Russell  writes  to  Mr.  Adams:  ^^ I  have  now  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  her  Majesty's  naval  officers  at  tliat  port 
have  received  instructions  not  to  give  any  protection  to  that 
vessel  beyond  the  waters  of  Gibraltar ;  but  it  will  of  course  be 
clearly  understood  that  those  instructions  do  not  preclude  tlie 
owners  of  the  Sumpter,  if  that  vessel  should  be  taken  by  Unit- 
ed States  cruisers,  from  appealing,  according  to  usage  and 
practice  of  international  law,  to  the  prize  court  of  the  United 
States  against  the  captors."  The  Sumpter  escaped  and  came 
to  Liverpool.    Mr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  Earl  Bussdl 

•  6  Hobinion,  396.  t  t  Wbefttoo,  Appendix. 

I  Boston  Daily  AdrerUier,  Jalj  26,  1S65. 
S  MfiMAge  and  Docomeoto,  1863  -  64,  p.  6S. 
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to  her  Maje^ty^s  proclamation  limiting  the  stay  of  hcUig^renl 
vessels  within  her  ports.  Earl  Russell  answers:  **  Her  Miycs- 
ty's  gororument,  in  the  present  state  of  their  informaiiou  on 
the  subject,  are  unable  to  assume  that  the  ship  lately  called  tlie 
Sumpter  has  not  been  legally  and  bona  fidt  sold  to  a  Briti^li 
owner  for  commercial  and  peaceful  purposes;  and  unless  U 
were  established  that  the  sale  was  merely  fictitious,  her  Majo»* 
ty's  proclamation  cannot  be  deemed  applicable  to  that  vessel  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool.'^  Again  Earl  Russell  writes:  ^*The  au* 
Ihoritics  at  Liverpool  are  histructed  to  continue  to  observe  this 
T<  '  <l  to  report  without  delay  any  circunistatico  of  an  unu- 
'bu  Lcter  which  may  happen  to  take  place  in  regard  to  Iter." 

Uarch  14th,  Mr.  Adams  claims  that,  during  the  lute  war  with 

Busma,  her  Majesty*s  government  bteadily  refused  lo  recqg* 

rii«e  the  transfer  of  any  vessels  of  that  nation  irk  neutral  ports. 

Earl  Russell  replies,  that  Mr.  Adams  has  confounded  the  pen 

jttoiss  of  a  neutral  and  belligerent  *'  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 

ips  belonging  to  another  belligerent/*  He  then  declares  the 
position  of  England:  **The  neutral  and  beltigeront  have  dis^ 

oct  rights  in  the  matter ;  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  oequire 

ich  property  offered  to  him  for  purchase ;  but  the  belligereDt 
may,  in  the  particular  circumstances  in  the  case,  not  recognise 
the  transfer  of  such  property,  as  being  that  of  hi«  enemy,  only 
parted  with  to  the  neutral  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  capture 
on  the  high  seas."  This  position  seems  to  Mr.  Adams** sin- 
gularly at  war  as  much  with  the  first  principles  of  justice  aa 
with  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  international  law.*'  Earl 
Russell,  clo;<ing  tlie  correspondence,  says:  *Mt  is  not  tlia  In- 
tention on  tlie  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  deviate  in 
Uiis  case  from  any  acknowledged  principteof  international  law, 
Of  Irom  the  expression  of  those  principles  hitherto  given  to 
courts  administering  that  law/* 

This  instructive  correapondenee  ithows  that  each  government 
admitii  tliat  the  sale  of  a  '  nt  war  vessel  to  a  neutral  is 

invaUd  as  to  ttie  oiber  U.i.^..ouU  Oreal  Britain,  while  ao- 
knowledging  that  she  ti  bound  to  see  that  tlie  aale  is  lot^JidSt 
and  to  guard  lest  tlie  armament  of  Iho  veaael  it  incmaiaclf 
rofuaea  to  decide  that  the  natc  to  an  English  eitisen  ii  void 
while  ttio  vefiel  b  sttU  wittiin  a  nouual  port* 
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The  poridon  of  England  on  this  new  qaettioii  seems  to  be 
the  stronger.  The  claim  of  the  United  States  is  contrary  to 
that  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  which  allows  to  nevteab 
all  commercial  adventures,  even  thongh  thej  can  afterwards  bs 
punislied  by  capture  and  condemnation.  If,  on  the  antberitj 
of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  tlie  Santitsima  Trinidad,  a  neutral 
can  send  an  armed  vessel  to  a  belligerent  port  for  sale,  why 
may  not  a  neutral  buy  an  armed  vessel  from  a  belligerent, 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  of  condemnation  if  the  veasd  is 
caught  upon  the  ocean  ? 

The  same  question  arose  in  reference  to  the  Japan,  after- 
wards called  the  Georgia.  Earl  Russell  writes  to  Mr.  Adams: 
**  With  a  view,  however,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  ques- 
tion such  as  tiiat  which  has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  (3e(M|;ia, 
her  Majesty's  government  have  given  directions  that  in  fatnrs 
no  ship  of  war  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  allowed  to  bs 
brouglit  uito  any  of  her  Majesty's  ports  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing dismantled  or  sold."  * 

The  Oeorgia  was  afterwards  captured  and  sent  to  Boetoo. 
A  letter  of  Earl  Russell  sliows  that  the  claims  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Sumpter  are  not  given  up :  **  Her  Majesty's  gov* 
emment  of  course  expects  that  a  vessel  (the  Georgia)  seiied 
under  the  British  flag  and  claimed  by  British  owners  will  be 
brought  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  for  adjudication  into  the 
proper  prize  courts."  f 

The  Emily  St.  Pierre,  a  British  vessel,  having  been  captured 
on  tlie  ground  that  she  was  attempting 'to  run  the  blockade,  a 
prize  crow  of  three  officers  and  twelve  men  were  put  on  board, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia.  The  captain,  steward, 
and  cook,  who  had  been  left  on  the  prize,  ^^  by  contriving  a 
method  of  surprise  and  rescue,"  compelled  the  prize  crew  to 
navigate  the  vessel  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Adams  asked  Earl  Russell  ^that  directions  might  be 
given  to  restore  the  vessel,  at  an  early  day,  to  the  autbori^ 
from  which  it  had  been  so  violently  taken."  |  ^^Her  Mv 
jesty's  government  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request^ 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  jurisdiction  or  legal  power  whet- 

•  MoMAge  and  Docameott,  1SS4  -  65,  Part  II.  p.  S7S.  t  Ibid.,  p.  19S. 

I  liMiage  tod  Docamentf,  1S6S-SS,  p.  75  §1  ttq. 
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e?cr  to  take  or  ncquirc  possessiou  of  her,  or  to  irtterforo  with 
ber  owners  in  relation  to  their  property  in  her,"  writes  Earl 
RusselL  May  9th,  Mr.  Adams  regrets  that  "the  ahsenco  of 
a  just  and  n<K;ossary  power  in  her  Majesty's  government" 
prevents  the  restoration.  **  The  law  of  nations  not  only  does 
not  reqture,  but  does  not  oven  permit,  neutral  nations  to  carry 
out  belligerent  rightSf  but  leaves  to  the  belligerent  atone  the 
v!(ity,  and  confers  upon  him  the  power,  of  vindicating  such 
nj ht,  and  of  enforcing  such  law,"  is  the  answer  of  Ejirl  Rus- 
sell. July  9th,  Mr.  Adams  finds  that  the  English  goverumont 
made  a  f^imilar  demand  on  the  United  States  iu  1800,  which  he 
thinks  "makes  a  very  awkward  record."  Earl  Russell  puts 
this  awkward  record  on  the  Ujiited  States,  when  ho  transmits 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  English 
demand.  Mr.  Pickering  writes  :  **  No  precedent  is  recollected, 
iior  docs  any  reason  occur,  which  should  rcqtiire  the  neutral  to 
exert  its  power  in  aid  of  the  riglit  of  the  belligerent  nation  in 
ciich  captures  and  detentions^"  Tl»e  correspondence  ends 
Jan unry  20lh,  when  Mr.  Adams  reminds  Earl  Russell  of  the 
Sogiish  claims  on  Holland  for  a  recapture  in  the  late  war  with 
Bii»ta.» 

Wittiout  knowing  how  the  question  has  been  decided,  the 
United  States  position  may  be  doubted*  A  neutral  vessel  may 
use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  Uie  cruiser  from 
overtaking  her;  but  if  she  0601*3  forcible  resistance  to  capture, 
or  to  scorch  when  captured,  or  to  her  prize  crew  while  ou  her 
way  to  a  belligerent  port,  such  resistance  will  condemn  vessel 
and  cargo.  As  the  captor's  ftropcrty  in  the  prize  is  not  tixed  till 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  has  passed,  no  reason  occurs  why 
the  nontral  may  not  have  the  same  right  to  attempt  an  escapo 
Ti  turc  as  licfore,  subject  to  the  samo  penalty  if  he  fails, 

>  J  LL.i-Grent  would  demand  from  a  neutral  a  vessel  which 
had  etoapod  through  its  speed,  or  had  not  stopped  after  tlio  m^ 
nal  gun. 

Prize  crows,  like  sails,  steam,  and  cannon,  are  but  oidaiii 
employed  to  bring  the  vessel  before  the  court ;  and  if  fifteen 
be1ligi*ronL<$  allow  themselves  to  be  ovr  ^l  by  three  aeu' 

tmU,  tliore  can  be  no  other  remedy  in  m  ■■  i  port  tlmn  if  the 
v^isel  bad  escaped  througli  some  defect  in  tha  cruiser's  boiler. 

•  Umtm^  and  Docttni«iitt»  l8«S-€4,  p.  lOU 
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^^  An  interest  acquired  in  war  by  .posBesrion  is  diTested  bj 
the  loss  of  possession/'  says  Judge  Story.*  Wben  the  Emily 
St.  Pierre  was  carried  into  Liverpool,  our  goTemment  had  oo 
more  claim  on  her  while  she  remained  tliere,  tliau  before  she 
started  on  her  voyage  for  Charleston.  The  last  instance  dted 
by  Mr.  Adams  sustains  this  view.  The  Dutch  vessel  seind 
for  a  breach  of  blockade  was,  in  spite  of  tlie  English  pri» 
crew,  carried  into  a  port  of  Holland  by  the  Dutch  captain. 
The  English  authorities  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  her, 
and  the  case  was  brought  into  the  admiralty  courts,  whidi 
finally  decreed  a  restoration  to  the  Dutch  owners,  Uiough  on 
what  grounds  does  not  appear.  But  if  the  Dutch  vesel 
which  had  attempted  to  run  the  blockade,  and  was  also  liaUe 
to  condemnation  for  tlie  resistance  after  capture,  could  be  re- 
leased, it  would  seem  that  it  could  have  been  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  second  possession  of  her  was  wrongfuL 

In  the  particular  department  of  the  neutral's  duty  consid- 
ered in  this  essay,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  really  but  one 
question  left  undecided.  Did  her  Majesty's  government  per- 
form its  whole  duty  in  reference  to  the  Alabama  and  other  ves-. 
sols  equipped  in  English  ports  for  the  use  of  the  Confederacy  ? 
An  attempt  to  settle  this  question  by  war  would  leave  it  still 
unsettled.  If  on6  party  should  concede  to  tlie  other,  the  answer 
would  hardly  be  decisive  as  to  similar  questions  in  the  future. 
The  interests  of  each  party  and  of  the  world  demand  tliat  tliis 
question  should  be  answered  with  all  Uie  weight  and  authoritf 
that  can  come  from  the  opinion  of  learned  and  impartial  men, 
after  a  proper  consideration  of  the  law  and  the  facts. 

In  tiie  library  of  Harvard  College  is  preserved  with  care  the 
original  order  of  President  Washington  appointing  Mr.  Gore 
and  Mr.  Pinckney  as  commissioners  to  settle  all  claims  for  dam- 
ages done  to  England  during  her  war  with  France  by  vessels 
built  and  equipped  in  ports  of  the  United  States.  At  eome 
future  time  may  there  be  preserved  in  England  with  equal  care 
the  evidence  that  her  Majesty's  government,  iiaving  used  means 
to  prevent,  were  willing  to  give  compensation  for  whatever  acts 
an  unprejudiced  nation  may  thuik  Uiey  should  and  could  have 
stopped  and  finislied. 

•  1  Wbealon,  1S9. 
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Lkt,  VI.  —  I.  On  the  Cam,  Lectures  an  the  Univenittf  a/ 
Cambrid^re  in  England.  By  William  ErEKETT,  A.  M.  Cam- 
J}ri<jge.     1865. 

•  Education  in  Oxford.  By  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Hcioaco  in  ICitig's  College, 
Somelime  Public  Examiner  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Dele- 
gates of  tlio  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 

.  The  Siuden4s'  Guide  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Cam<- 
bndji:e»  Enj^land.     1862, 

.  National  Review.  Vol.  11.  University  Reform^ — Cam- 
bridge. 

.  Pass  and  Ciass,  By  Montagu  Burrows.  Oxford  and 
London.     1861. 

The  book  of  Mr.  Everett,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  tlie 

head  of  our  article,  con  tains  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  bo* 

Lowell  Institute  in  Boston*  in  the  winter  of  1864- C5, 

-  the  reader  an  account  of  bis  experiences  as  an  under- 

luate  at  the  English  Unirersitj  of  Cambridge.     It  is  a  pleas- 

Ihougli  a  slight  performance.     Mr.  Everett  disavows  any 

lltion  of  presenting  a  iliorouglv  treaiise  on  English  univer- 

|iy  education,  aitd  has  published  his  lectures  much  ns  they  were 

[slivered  to  a  popular  audience.     \Vc  are  grateful  for  any  ac* 

>uiit  of  a  |>ersonal  experience  where  American  fwrsonal  expe- 

iiioo  In  so  rare ;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  author 

j^iiOt  employ    his  leisure  in  recasting  his  discourses.     Wo 

have  exchanged  his  poetry  and  the  two  lectures  on  the 

eat  men  who  have  studied  at  Cambridge,  which,  thotigli  well 

[lOUgh  as  lyceum  lectures,  contain  litlle  that  is  new  or  strik- 

Bg,  for  a  more  exact  and  minute  account  of  the  course  of 

Midy  there.     In  this  particular  his  book  is  inferior  to  the  only 

lier  Amencan  book  of  the  kind,  the  very  instructive  and 

itertaining  ^- Five  Years  at  an  English  University''  of  Mr. 

liarleA  Astor  Bristed.     We  could  have  wished  more  partlcu- 

rly  for  jH>me  account  of  the  real  working  of  those  measures  of 

tform  which  bavo  been  ins^titutcd  ns  the  result  of  tlio  labors 

llio  Parliamentary  CommiHsion  appointed  U>  invo!»tigale  the 

of  the  University  in  1857,  and  for  something  more  thau 

blie  gives  us  ou  the  subject  of  that  very  important  otid  ia- 
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tcresting  movement,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  **  Middle-Class 
Examinations.*'  On  these  and  kindred  academical  subjects 
autlientic  information  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  American 
readers  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  apon  such  artiMes 
as  are  contained  in  English  periodicals. 

We  cannot  felicitate  Mr.  Everett  upon  the  style  of  his  per- 
formance, and  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  wonder  that 
a  young  gentleman  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  instnictioQ 
of  both  English  and  American  Cambridge,  should  indulge  m 
such  flowers  of  rhetoric  as  those  which  adorn  his  pages.  Are  wa 
to  understand  that  they  were  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam? 
But  it  is  with  precisely  such  as  these  that  our  English  breth- 
ren are  wont  to  reproach  our  green  and  immature  scholarship. 
Yet  we  feel  quite  sure  tliat  they  were  never  grown  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  accomplished  successor  of  him  who,  at 
Harvard,  in  our  young  days,  so  ruthlessly  demolished  all  sodk 
ornaments  of  our  juvenile  efforts.  What,  for  instance,  are  we 
to  think  of  '^  our  matchless  Bond,  seizmg  the  fiery  tresses  of  the 
trailing  wanderers,  and  unbridling  the  oceanic  ring  of  Saturn 
from  the  curb  the  ages  had  thrown  over  it  '*  ?  —  proceedings 
which  that  worthy  and  lamented  astronomer  would  have  looked 
on,  we  think,  with  some  astonishment.  Cambridge  in  the 
character  of  an  Amazon,  on  page  126,  somewhat  alarms  us,  and 
we  think  that  our  young  orator  underrated  the  taste  of  his 
Boston  audience  when  he  indulged  in  tliat  peroration  to  his 
last  lecture  about  the  ^^  Chattanooga  of  liberty  "  and  ^^  Aurora 
opening  the  gates  of  the  morning."  Tliis  is  what  we  are  ao- 
Customed  to  recognize  now-a^ays  as  the  *^  spread-eagle  style,** 
and  to  look  for  from  the  westward  rather  than  the  eastward  of 
our  meridian.  *^  When  you  think  any  passage-  in  your  writing 
particularly  fine,  strike  ii  out^^  was  the  sensible  advice  of  some 
teacher  of  rhetoric  to  a  youthful  pupil,  and  Mr.  Everett  ii  not 
yet  too  old  to  profit  by  it. 

We  must  protest,  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  slipshod 
use,  in  a  volume  on  an  academic  subject,  of  tlie  abbreviations 
carCt^  would  rCty  must  fi7,  did  n7,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Mr. 
Everett's  pages,  and  to  sundry  colloquialisms  here  and  there, 
whicii  contrast  awkwardly  with  his  too  ambitious  rhetorio. 
'  With  these  drawbacks,  however,  which  the  critic  is  bound  to 
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loiicettho  book  is  a  plDasant  and  lustructire  one, — pleasantest 
re  the  author  draws  most  directly  from  his  pcrsoual  experi- 
\j  as  ill  the  account  uf  the  details  of  his  college  life,  and  the 
cturesque  de^riptions  of  tlie  beautiful  college  buildinga  of 
liiinhridge.  With  some  of  these  details  we  had  become  famtUar 
llie  pages  of  college  novels ;  others  were  new  and  somewhat 
rpri^tiig.     We  were  struck  with  Mr.  Everett's  unpleasant  ac- 
imt  of  a  college-hall  dinner.     In  our  own  recollecttoHs  of 
0  **  commons"  (long  numbered  with  the  tilings  of  the  jjast) 
old  "  University,"  with  its  brick-floored  halls^  and  primitive 
nchcfi,   we  rememter  no  such  rudeness  at  Harvard,     Wo 
liould  think  it  would  tell  very  unfavorably  on  the  table  man- 
nars  of  Cambridge  graduates,     llr,  Everett*s  remarks  on  ool- 
JogQ  topics  are  often  fensilvle  and  judicious ;  and  we  particu- 
larly commend  the  parallel  ho  draws  between  the  gentlemanly 
ccption  of  college  freshmen  by  the   older  students  at   our 
glish  ivif^ter^  and  our  own  brutal,  ungentlemanly,  and  alto- 
iher  abominable  college  "  hazing*"    No  sou  of  Harvard  or 
read  this  witltout  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  contrast, 
#.  feeling  that  he  must  do  what  in  him  lies  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  college  authodues  iu  suppressing  this  dis- 
^gmoeful  relic  of  barbarism. 

Mr,  Everett,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  training,  is  a 
irarm»  tliough  not  very  discriminating,  partisan  of  classical 
aiiidy.  He  gives  us  the  usual  commonplaces  on  the  suhject, 
^^li4  makes  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  the  classics 
^^■j^  OQdnparison  witli  other  subjects  of  liberal  study,  or  the  place 
^^Hbe  two  great  English  Universities  now  hold  in  the  Englii^h  ma- 
^Btiinery  of  education,  Witli  the  help  of  the  otlior  auiboritics 
^Hp^ntioned  at  the  head  of  our  article,  we  desire  ta  ^ay  a  hw 
^vords  on  these  subjects. 

Of  tlio  complicated  university  system  of  Oxford  and  Caoa* 

bridge  tomething  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  EveceU'a  ftrat  lee- 

1  more  from  tlie  work  of  Professor  Thorold  Hog^nt. 

u^m,  hke  most  English  institutions,  has  remained  out- 

ardly  unchanged  almost  from   the  time  of  iia  foundation, 

reat  internal  changes  have  taken  place  In  its  working, 

iy  the  universiti/  was  the  educating  body,  the  teaching 

prescribing  a  regular  curriculum  of  study,  and  eufor- 
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cing  its  obserrance  with  pains  and  penalties,  maeli  in  the  fadn 
ion  of  onr  own  colleges.  But  in  course  of  time,  and  chieflj  in 
consequence  of  changes  of  which  Laud  was  the  originator,  the 
colleges  haTQ  usurped  the  place  of  the  universitj  proper,  and 
from  an  educating,  the  latter  has  become  merely  a  prixe-giriBg 
and  degree-conferring  body.*  This  change  has  led  to  a  total 
change  in  the  style  and  manner  of  instruction,  by  introdaiog 
the  fashion  of  competitive  examinations,  and  the  whole  system 
of  ^^  honors"  ;  a  system  which,  though  supposed  by  many  to  be 
coeyal  with  the  founding  of  the  uniTcrsities,  is  really  of  com- 
paratively very  recent  origin.  Tlie  first  mathematical  boner 
list  was  published  in  1746  or  1747,  and  the  so-called  ^  classical 
tripos ''  was  not  established  till  1824.  Not  only  did  this  system 
transfer  the  real  teaching  from  the  university  professors  to  the 
college  tutors,  but  a  still  further  change  has  been  worked  by  it; 
for,  such  has  been  the  eagerness,  of  competition  for  college 
honors,  and  the  more  substantial  prize  of  a  fellowship,  that  the 
instruction  of  private  tutors  (otherwise  **  coaches  ")  has  to  a 
great  degree  taken  tlie  place  of  that  of  the  r^ular  college  tit- 
tors.  So  that  tlie  college  study  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has 
degenerated  into  little  more  than  a  headlong  race,  a  high-pree- 
sure  system  of  cramming,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some 
extrinsic  object  in  the  shape  of  a  prize  or  a  **  living."  This 
would  describe  the  life  of  the  studying  (we  cannot  quite  say 
studious)  minority;  the  majority  of  the  young  men  at  both 
universities^ are  of  that  class  described  by  Blackstone,  who 
consider  the  university  a  place  '^  to  while  away  the  awkward 

•  "  The  Professora  of  CheniMtry  and  Anrntonj/'  sayt  Sir  Chariet  LjreD,iii  m  ia- 
tsresting  chapter  on  Unireraify  EdacatSonin  his  flnt  TraTeli  in  America,  ^  who  had 
formerly  considerable  classes,  hare  onl  j  mustered  six  or  seren  papils,  althoogfa  sdU 
compelled  to  gire  courses  of  fiftj  lectures  each.  The  chairs  of  Modem  History  aad 
of  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  the  Arts,  once  numbering  audiences  of  setwal 
hundred,  hare  been  in  like  manner  deserted.*'  (Vol.  L  p.  S40.)  See  the  acevmal*- 
tion  of  eridence  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Commission,  Eridence,  p.  S6S  «(  ssf. 
"  A  rast  majority  of  the  University/*  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  do  not  attend  the  lecCmna 
on  Experimenul  Philosophy.  Many  leare  the  Unirersicy  vicAoitf  kmwimy  tkat  mdk 
tectum  art  giteny  On  the  fi^neral  subject  the  reader  may  consult  with  proft  Iba 
learned  little  work  of  Professor  Maiden.  "  On  the  Origin  of  Univefsities  ** ;  iba 
well-known  Essay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  On  the  Sute  of  the  EngUih  Univcr- 
sities  *' ;  and  the  excellent  paper  in  the  National  Beriew  whoaa  title  wa  hava  plaoed 
at  Uw  head  of  oor  article. 
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interral  from  diildhood  to  twenty^ne,  in  a  calm  middle  state 
of  mental  and  moral  inactivity.** 

We  do  not  know  how  to  explain  it,  save  bj  the  thoronghlf 
materialistic  turn  of  thought  of  our  English  brethren,  their 
habit  of  estimating  all  things  by  the  amount  of  solid  pudding 
thcj  will  bring,  tliat  they  show  such  a  fondness  for  this  system 
of  compelition.  Everything  in  England  now-a-days  is  decided 
by  a  '*  conipctitirc  examination."  Not  a  tide-waitor  can  get  a 
place  in  the  customs,  not  a  young  clerl^can  enter  a  public 
office,  not  a  cadet  can  be  sent  to  India,  without  Grst  submit- 
tii  '  '  -elf  to  a  cramming  process,  and  running  a  neck-and- 
\i  '  with  five  hundred  others,  through  what  is  meant  to 

be  a  literary  examination*  The  preposterous  absurdity  of  some 
of  these  is  almost  incredible,*  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
system  on  real  learning  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  Cram 
takes  the  place  of  real  study ;  an  extraneous  object  becomes 
the  motive  of  exertion,  in  place  of  a  genuine  love  of  learning ; 
and  a  body  of  so-called  teachers  springs  up,  whose  object  is,  not 
to  show  their  pupils  bow  really  to  learn,  but  how  most  cleverly 
Jo  pass  an  examination.  The  memory  is  overtaxed  by  feverish 
Sbrls,t  while  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  arc  held  in 


^  The  fotlofwmif  ere  some  of  th«  qtintions  net  for  «indtdiit«t  for  «  .€90  dfHifhip 
Id  Cht  pobUc  offUctik : —  I.  StJifo  conrlnely  Ilicardo'8  iheoTy  of  rent  2,  Wh«t  do 
jffr  -— ''-r  to  be  iho  chief  meriu  And  defeat*,  fti  philosophcn,  of  Aristotio  and 
r  irplv  ?    3.  Dt'scribc  the  dnily  life  of  •  cttiien  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 

I^crii HM*,  Riitl  of  liom*  in  the  time  of  Aupoatus.  4.  What  were  the  difiinetivo 
Opinion*  of  the  old,  middle,  und  new  ncndemies*    Wf  do  not  wonder  m  findinsf  s 

ftff  old  8 nnrr yor-Gcneml  reporting,  *' Fcnons  who  have  ttood  hi^h  in  tho  csti* 
I  ^  th<  CivU  8<rvtre  Conirots«ionfr«  linve  Iwen  foand  of  Intle  v%1uo  her^. 
Thoy  «ro  fond  of  BrgamenmtiTO  dl«playf.  ind  Iwvc  exhihi(«d  townrdi  their 
prificlpftb  and  tho  pnhtlc  •  d<»|^r  of  prt^vtirnption  mid  icIf-safficicncT  whieh  cotttd 
mit  tw  lolcmrcd."  Our  Kn^lith  brethren  lioiuc  themsclirei  to  be  peculiarly  a  pnas 
tkai  it»lion,  but  really  the  evidence  of  thetr  pra^cnUty  on  tometimca  not  %  lilUo 
ftQQ^ng. 

t  The  imntknt  ftnd  worthlaia  chftrirtfr  of  the  knowlfdi^  orqulred  under  tblt 
higb-prewans  «y»tcm  (to  toy  nothing  of  iti  dfntrnftirv  inf^nrncis  upon  t)io  bodtly 
iMsltll  of  the  ftadcnt)  hfti  oAea  boon  pointed  out  by  phvitologt«ti  and  m^tiphyti* 
ol&QA,  **  llto  nyitrein  of  fynmmii^**  i«y»  Mr.  Bain  in  hli4  n>t-^nt  work^  '*  The  Sffiiimi 
•ad  the  InteUcct/*  "In  «  trhemo  for  making  tempomry  aft^uiiitioiti.  rv^n^nlleM  of 
tin  ffidiininc««  of  them      t-         ■      -  irflw. 

ITBltofi  of  futt^o  tif»on  «  tng * 

B'  •mrilv  ;i    i,-r««| 

^.  ibe  cxdcemenl 
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abeyance.  ThaB  real  learning  is  degraded,  and  true  adicte- 
ship  is  driven  from  what  should  be  the  very  home  of  the  Moaet. 
To  be  forever  under  the  pressure  of  examinationa  is  not  the 
normal  state  of  the  true  student,  and  we  cannot  but  rq^ret  to 
see  a  tendency  iu  some  of  our  own  colleges  to  subatitate  the 
English  system  for  the  more  laborious  but  fiur  more  thoroag^ 
one  of  class  teacliing.* 

That  this  system  has  worked  an  unfortunate  change  in  the 
style  and  standard  of  English  scholarsliip,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove.  ^^  However  much  it  may  be  regretted," 
says  the  able  writer  in  the  National  Review,  **  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  tlie  prospect  of  obtaining  a  feUowahip  is 
the  power  by  whicli  tlie  whole  education  of  the  uaiversi^  is 
worked.''  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  in  how  many  ways 
the  operation  of  such  a  system  is  iiyurious.  In  the  first  place, 
it  acts  very  partially.  While  it  stimulates  to  undue  effort  a 
small  minority  of  the  best  minds,  it  leaves  the  great  aaas  of 

gires.    The  occmkw  pMl^  the  bmin  most  Ue  Ulle  lor  a  tonmpom^mg  leng^  of 

time,  whUo  i  large  portion  of  the  excited  inpresiions  will  cmdoalljr  periah  away. 
This  system  is  extremely  unfavorable  to  permanent  acqoisitions ;  for  these  the  fovea 
of  the  brain  should  be  careAillj  husbanded  and  temperately  drawn  upon.  Every 
period  of  undue  excitement  and  feverish  snsccptibiligr  is  a  time  of  great  waste  for 
the  plastic  energy  of  the  mind  as  a  whole."  (p.  450.)  Whaterer  may  be  thoB|^t  of 
the  writer's  materialistic  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  pcae- 
tical  conclusiooi.  See  also  the  remarkii  on  Memory  in  Sir  Uanry  Hollaad'i  mttt- 
esting  "  Chapters  in  Mental  Physiology." 

*  The  eridence  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  this  point,  the  head  of  the  cmlj  Colkge  ia 
Cambridge  where  the  system  b  not  tolerated,  is  rery  emphatic  "  I  may  add,**  be 
says,  '*  my  rery  decided  opinion,  that  no  system  of  education  which  ia  goveraed 
entirely,  or  erea  mainly,  by  examinations  occupying  short  times  with  long  interten- 
ing  intervals,  can  ever  be  otherwise  than  a  bad  mental  discipline.  IntelkclBal  edu- 
cation requires  that  the  mind  should  be  hahitoally  employed  in  the  aeqnisicion  of 
knowledge,  with  a  ceruin  considerable  degree  of  clear  insight  and  indapead«tt 
activity.  Thb  is  universally  promoted  by  the  daily  teaching  of  the  lactnra-rooa, 
with  the  sympathy  and  interest  that  the  mutual  action  of  various  minds  prodaces ; 
it  is  not  necessarily  or  greatly  promoted  by  the  proapecc  of  an  examination  .... 
The  influence  of  an  English  university  education  would  be  utterly  degraded  if  ex- 
aminationi  and  their  oonseqdences  were  to  supersede  the  iuflnenoe  of  the  colkge 
lecture-rooms ;  or  if  college  lecture-rooms  were  to  make  their  claim  lo  laepect  and 
regard  depend  solely  npon  their  being  the  successful  rivals  of  privata  taiors  in  pse- 
paring  studenu  for  university  examinations."  Report  of  the  Cambridga  Univer- 
sity  Commission,  Evidence,  p.  417.  See  also  a  striking  paiitga  ia  Father  Kaw- 
man's  *'  OiBce  and  Work  of  a  University"  (p.  lit  €t  tog.)*  on  cha  ( 
want  of  all  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil  at  Oxford  in  Ui  ti 
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6tudeut«  entirely  unaffected*  Hopeless  of  success,  Uicy  decline 
tbe  competition  altogether,  and  drift  through  their  college  life 
in  a  state  of  contented  ignorance,  carrying  from  their  academic 
Imlls  minds  as  uncultivated  as  they  brought  to  them,  if  they 

Iiave  not  meantime  been  swept  away  to  destruction  hy  tlie 
Irong  current  of  vice  and  dismpation.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
\  b  from  the  ignorant,  and  even  from  the  vicious  iroXXot, 
bat  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
hiefly  recruited,  by  means  of  the  system  of  presentation  to 
[rings.  We  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  member  for  Oxford,  when  we  learn  that  it  was 
hiefly  cfr<?cted  hy  the  votes  of  the  country  clergy,  who  are  the 
product  of  this  sort  of  education.* 

The  system  works  unfortunately  in  another  way,  inasmuch 
as  it  establishes  as  the  loading  studies,  not  those  which  would 
b©  really  most  useful  and  improving,  but  those  which  will  tell 
best  upon  a  competitive  examination.  There  is  a  very  general 
impression  that  the  predominance  of  classical  studies  at  Eng- 
^HKsh  and  American  universities  has  been  brought  about  in 
^Honsequence  of  profound  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the 
^^Buman  mind  and  the  best  methods  of  training  it.  Nothing 
^Baii  be  more  erroneous.  Such  profound  investigations,  we  arf) 
^^orry  to  say,  have  never  been  entered  into,  and  educational 
psychology  is  a  science  yet  to  he  created.  This  predominance 
of  classical  stinly  is,  we  had  almost  said,  an  accident ;  rather 
let  us  say,  it  is  the  result  of  well-known  events  in  history, 
which  for  a  time  gave  the  rediscovered  classical  writers  an 
altogether  exceptional  value  to  the  mind  of  Eiiro[»e.  Their 
lomiuant  sway  has  been  continued,  not  through  their  in- 
insic  value  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  educational 
imentalities,  but  simply  through  the  force  of  v\  rip- 

» nowhere  so  strong  as  in  England,  and  by  the  ;.,..,     .c  of 
English  system  upon  the  founders  of  our  older  colleges, 
may  be  added  tlie  reason  with  which  we  are  more  im- 
Itely  concerned,  that  such  studies,  pursued  as  they  ails  in 
agland,  are  suited  above  all  otiiers,  not  to  produce  real  ex- 

[^  The  acootint  which  Mr.  EvcrcU  gives  (p.  340)  of  th«  ehumcttr  ta^  bctiftrior  of 
(Uriein  i-t«*i  of  KitglUlt  r»u!i4iU4M  for  holy  ortl«rt  b  vciy  surpfUtiig.  Wt  ««  gjltti 
» Wlirfv  thai  it  hai  no  purmtld  on  dm  *i(lc  of  iht  «&tcf. 
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pansion  and  enlargement  of  the  intellect,  but  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  cram  examination.  Accordingly,  we  find  eTery- 
thing  giving  place,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  even  to  an 
enlarged  and  liberal,  but  to  a  narrow  and  technical  stady  of  t 
few  classical  writers,  and  to  the  unfruitful  study  of  the  meet 
useless  parts  of  abstract  mathematics.  So  strong  is  this  influ- 
ence, and  so  little  considered  are  any  studies  save  those  that 
bring  "  marks,"  and,  with  marks  enough,  a  fellowship,  that  the 
attempt  made,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  tiie 
University  Commission  of  1857,  to  establish  natural  and  moral 
science  "  triposes  "  seems,  thus  far,  to  have  proved  a  total 
failure.  The  profoundest  knowledge  of  principles  avails  noth- 
ing in  an  examination  when  tricks  and  intellectual  Umrs  dt 
force  count  for  so  much.  Pliysical  science,  law,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  necessitate  real  knowledge,  and  cannot  be 
broken  up  into  convenient  parcels  to  suit  the  precise  wants 
of  an  examiner.  And  accordingly  wo  find  Professor  Rogers 
reporting  the  average  number  of  firstrclass  men  in  these  **  op- 
tional  schools  '*  at  only  five  or  six  per  annum. 

When  we  speak  thus  of  the  failure  of  university  reform,  we 
speak  subject  to  correction.  Information  respecting  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain ;  and  we  know  how  often  it  is  the  case  that  great 
changes  may  bo  taking  place  in  institutions  whose  outward 
framework  may  give  no  sign  of  the  internal  revolution  pro- 
ceeding within  them.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  some  one  of 
our  academic  friends  across  the  water  —  and  we  arc  happy 
to  believe  that  under  that  term  we  can  include  nearly  all  tlie 
best  of  England's  true  scholars  —  would  give  us  more  light 
on  the  subject.  As  at  present  advised,  we  cannot  help  believ- 
ing that  classical  studies,  and  those  of  a  very  barren  kind,  and 
mathematical  studies  of  not  much  greater  value,  still  retain 
their  mischievous  monopoly  at  both  universities. 

We  say  mischievous  monopoly.  We  wish  to  be  counted 
among  the  friends  of  true  classical  learning;  but  no  true 
friend  will  wish  to  see  it  retain  the  usurped  place  it  now  holds 
in  modern  higher  education.  Tlie  argument  with  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  build  up  a  theory  by  which  Greek  and 
Latin  shall  forever  remain  tlie  basis  of  education,  upon  their 
accidental  and  exceptional  importance  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
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ral  of  learning,  seems   to  bo  sufHcioiitty   refuted  by  the 

inifei^t  failure  of  the  system  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  totally 

apcrent  period ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  tenaciously  its  adhe- 

its  refuse  to  recognize  tho  demands  of  the  new  times.     Mr. 

rerett,  as  a  young  student  fresh  from  his  Homer  and  Thucy- 

j^des,  may  be  pardoned  his  fulsome  eulogy  of  classical  study, 

Rarely  his  classics  ne^r  taught  him  such  rhetoric,)  and  his 

|ur  at  men  wliose  arguments  and  opinions  he  shows  clearly  he 

never  studied.    But  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  such  scholars 

Mr,  Froude,  tlie  historian,*  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  accomplished 

liter  of  Shakespearc,t  such  a  want  of  apprehension  of  the 

[>lute  necessity  in  these  modern  times  of  widening  the  cur* 

culum  of  unirersity  study  and  giving  their  just  rights  to 

Jern  science.     Sneers  at  the  "  utilitarianism "  of  Gower 

treet  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  scholar,  when  the  London 

University  has  become  such  a  power  in  the  English  aeademie 

^orldi    It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  either  party 

in  tho  controversy  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  other ; 

that  the  friends  of  reform  will  insist  upon  attempting  to  prove 

clasaical  study  worthless,  while  tho  adherents  of  the  classics 

can  see  nothing  in  the  study  of  science  but  an  attempt  at  a 

*^  diluted  omniscience.^'     The  problem  must  be  approached  in 

,  far  different  spirit  before  it  will  receive  its  true  solution* 

Happily  there  are  some  who  do  approach  it  in  a  different 

it*     Dr.  Whewcll,  in  a  learned  and  interesting  lecture  | 

education,  has  pointed  out  clearly  "  how,"  to  use  his  own 

jrds,  *' every  great  advance   in   intellectual   education   has 

the  effect  of  some  considerable   scientific  discovery  or 

>ttp  of  discoveries.     Every  improvement  of  the  mental  dis- 

Iplioe  of  those  who  stand  in  the  forefront  of  humanity  haa 

bllowed  some  signal  victory  of  their  leaders ;  every  addition 

the  means  of  intellectual  culture  has  been  the  result  of 

ome  extraordinary  harvest,  some  more  than  ordinary  bounty 

the  intellectual  soil  bestowed  on  tho  preceding  years,"     Wo 

bould  give  a  very  wide  meaning  to  the  word  *^  sdeatifio  ^* 


[•  Oxiarr4  Ei9Bvs  for  tsas. 
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in  this  passage;  but  nnquestionably  Dr.  Wbewell  has  here 
laid  down  an  important  principle  in  educational  philosopb/y 
this,  namely,  that  every  important  intellectual  revolution  must 
of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  revolution  in 
methods  of  education.  Such  a  revolution  the  revival  of 
learning  caused  by  dethroning  scholasticism  in  favor  of  clas- 
sical learning.  Such  a  revolution  modern  physical  sdenoe  is 
now  making,  by  depriving  classical  study  of  its  monopoly,  and 
relegating  it  to  its  true  place,  as  merely  an  important  brandi 
of  the  study  of  philosophy  and  literature.  How  it  can  any 
longer  be  maintained  that  there  is  some  mysterious  power  in 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  not  possessed  by  any 
similar,  or  any  other  studies ;  how  intelligent  men  can  argue 
as  though  these  were  the  only  studies  in  which  thoroughness 
is  possible,  while  every  other  pursuit  must  be  marked  by  super- 
ficiality and  sciolism ;  how  any  one  can  maintain  that  the  mere 
study  of  classics  and  mathematics  forms  a  complete  meitel  or- 
ganon,  when  the  narrowing  influence  of  their  exclusive  study  is 
patent  in  the  character  of  so  many  of  their  votaries,* — passes 
our  comprehension.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  bigoted 
adherents  of  classical  study  to  withstand  the  current  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  English  scholars,  whose 
influence  has  heretofore  been  so  great  in  this  country,  should 
be  so  narrow  in  their  views  of  what  constitutes  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.  That  influence,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  great 
as  it  has  been. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  modern  advocates  of  classical  studies 
do  not  see  that  what  they  call  classical  learning  is  something 
entirely  difierent  from  the  classical  learning  of  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  that  the  latter  really  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  system  of  tlie  advocates  of  an  enlargement 
of  the  course  of  liberal  study  than  to  their  own.  This  point 
has  been  so  admirably  brought  out  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 


*  On  the  effect  of  the  omiuion  of  the  itady  of  inductive  science  from  modem 
education  in  learinf;  soK»lled  educated  men  a  prey  to  superstition  and  delusion. 
•ee  the  striking  evidence  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Professor  Faradaj,  reprinted  from 
the  Report  of  the  Public  School  Commission,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  recentlj-pab- 
lished  pamphlet  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  entitled  **  Classical  aod  Sdentiflc  8aidi«b 
and  the  Great  Schools  of  England." 
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in  his  Ijecturcs  on  History,  that  wc  cannot  refrain  from  quol- 

**The  tiobility  and  gentry  as  a  class,**  says  Professor  Smtth,  "seem 
I  have  been  certainly  more  highJy  educated  in  the  period  of  the  late 
tudors  and  the  earlier  StnnrU  than  in  any  other  period  of  our  hblary. 
T*eir  ♦idi»<^4rition  was  cla??iiieal ;  but  classical  learning  meant  then,  not  a 
|rmnastic  exercise  of  the  mind  in  pbilologjt  hut  a  deep  drnu;^ht  from 
jrhat  wa^  the  great  and  almost  the  only  spring  of  philosophy,  sinence, 
story,  and  poetry  at  that  time.  It  is  not  to  philological  exercises  that 
ir  enrlierit  Lntin  grammar  exhorts  the  student,  nor  is  it  a  mere  iharjv 
[ling  of  the  faculties  that  it  proratsea  as  his  reward.  It  calls  to  the 
lidy  of  the  language  wherein  is  <*ontained  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom 
knowledge;  and,  the  student's  labor  done,  wisdom  and  knowledge 
&re  to  be  his  meed«  It  was  to  open  that  treasure,  not  for  the  sake  of 
bilologtcal  niceties  or  beauties,  not  Ui  shine  as  the  inventor  of  a  canon, 
'  the  emendator  of  a  corrupt  passage,  that  the  early  echohu^  nnder- 
ok  the  ardent,  Lifelong,  and  truly  romantic  toils  which  ttteir  nmssy 
[»luraes  boHpeak  to  our  day^  —  our  days  which  are  not  degenerate 
om  theirs  in  labor,  but  in  which  the  roost  ardent  intellectual  lttlK>r  ia 
cted  to  a  new  prize,  Be*ideji,  Latin  was  still  the  language  of  Ut- 
y,  ecclesiastic,  diplomatic,  legal,  ac^ademic  Europe  ;  ^miliari ty  with 
[  was  the  first  and  most  indti^pensablc  accomplishment^  not  only  of  iho 
fentlemen.  but  of  the  high-born  and  royal  ladiej§  of  the  time,*  Wc 
lust  tnke  all  tliis  into  account  when  we  set  the  claims  of  clnssicaj 
Just  thone  of  modem  culture,  and  balance  the  relative  amount  of 
Dtive  power  we  have  to  rely  on  for  securing  industry  in  eithtT  case, 
I  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  boy*s  studies,  you  may  use  your  own  dis- 
Btion ;  in  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  man's  studi*3S,  if  you  desire  any 
[>nhy  and  fruitful  effort,  you  must  choose  such  a«  the  world  values 
|id  mvh  as  maj^  win  tlie  allegiance  of  a  manly  mind.  It  has  been  ssiid, 
mnnths'  study  of  the  language  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  will  now 
the  student  more  high  enjoyment  than  stx  years'  study  of  the 
of  (trtM*ce  and  Home-  It  is  certain  tlmt  six  monlha*  study 
will  now  open  to  the  student  more  of  Enrope  than  WJC  yeafi^ 
iy  of  that  which  w^as  once  the  European  tongue.  Tbcese  are  changei 
the  cireumstances  and  conditions  of  education  which  cannot  be  left 
lit  iii'  isight  in  dealing  with  the  generality  of  minds.  Great  di»coveric8 
lire  been  made  by  accident ;  but  it  b  an  accidental  discovery,  and  must 

'  ^0  morh  wiut  Liitin  n^i  venuiciilar  Ittiigtuiga 

oni,  lKai  tt  b  not  Ull  <  <  ri  that  a  yrrfmwm  i^y 

n|.    Sei  th«  Iftaaipimi  tA)ctuc«  of  ProfeMor  Coofag* 
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be  noted  as  such,  if  the  studies  which  were  first  pursued  as  the  sole  key 
to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  now  that  thej  have  ceased  not  onljr  to  be 
the  sole,  but  the  best  kej  to  wiedom  and  knowledge,*  are  atiU  die  best 
instruments  of  education."  * 

Even  if  classical  studies  were  the  beat  of  all  educations  for 
the  English  aristocracy  and  clergy,  it  is  clear  that,  at  beet, 
they  are  but  a  cla$8  education,  and  thus  peculiarlj  unfitted  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  republican  system.  And  as  England  ad- 
vances nearer  and  nearer  to  the  establishment  of  republican 
institutions,  the  perception  of  this  fact  is  gradually  dethroning 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  their  old  supremacy  even  in  Eng- 
lish education.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  they  no  longer  bold 
the  place  they  once  did  in  popular  estimation  in  England. 

^  With  a  population  greatly  increased,"  says  Professor  Thorold  Rog- 
ers, who  is  a  graduate  of,  and  was  for  many  years  a  tutor  at  Oxford,! 
^  and  with  national  wealth  ahnost  if  not  actually  doubled,  with  geaetal 
and  special  education  still  more  extensively  enlarged  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  unirerbities  hai 
absolutely  declined  within  tliat  period,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  nation 
with  its  ancient  academies  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker.  Men  care 
less  and  less  for  academic  distinction,  know  less  and  less  of  academic 
learning,  feel  less  and  less  the  immediate  influence  of  an  academic  train- 
ing ;  and  the  connection  between  the  universities  and  the  Church  bids 
fair  to  be  the  sole  remaining  link  between  the  country  and  its  nobler 

corporations Without  the  exaction  of  a  degree  by  the  bishops 

from  those  who  present  themselves  for  holy  orders,  there  would  not 
remain  one  fifth  of  the  present  number  of  students."  { 

We  cannot  wonder  at  this  when  we  read  of  the  dcadness, 
tlie  narrowness,  and  enormous  abuses  at  those  universities. 
*^The  school  of  Law  and  Modern  History,"  says  Professor 
Rogers,  ^^  is  a  sham,  and  withal  a  superficial  sham.  Scholar- 
ship, philosophy,  and  history  are  borrowed  from  French  and 
German  authors.  Very  little  has  been  added  to  the  general 
stock  of  human  learning  out  of  the  vast  endowments  of  uni- 


*  I^ctares  on  IlUiorj,  I.  21. 
,    t  Mr.  Rofi^rw  in  1S6S  was  elected  ProTeMor  of  Political  Economj  at  Oxford. 

X  See,  on  the  decline  of  the  nniTerutiea,  the  remarkable  speecbce  of  Mr.  Uoci- 
man  in  the  House  of  Comrooas,  and  of  the  late  Ex-Chancellor  LjBdhimt  in  Ike 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  oa  UniTenity  Reform.  Hansard'f  Debates,  Vola 
for  lb54  and  1S55. 
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versity  aud  college  income,  ^ — eudowmeuts  equalling  the  in- 
comes of  mauy  i^tuies/*  Tlie  aids  and  rewards  of  study  at 
Oxford  are  estimated  at  half  a  milliou  sterling  per  aaimm. 
Si>me  idea  of  tlteir  di^tributiou  is  giveu  when  wo  read  that  tiiQ 
Craven  Scholarship,  the  most  valuable  at  the  University,  by 
being  limited  to  founder's  kiu,  has  often  been  held  by  passmen  \ 
that  the  Viuoriaii  Scholarships,  founded  expressly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  law,  "^  are  bestowed  without  any  refer- 
ence to  knowledge  of  law,  or  any  pledge  to  study  it^' ;  that  at 
Cambridge  King's  College,  with  a  revenue  of  X  25,000  a  year, 
admits  armually  from  yJt^e  to  twelve  undergraduates;  that  the 
noble  foundation  of  All  Souls,  at  Oxford,  is  a  mere  burrow  for 
a  few  indolent,  monkish  celibates. 

But  we  cannot  believe  tliat  these  magniJicent  iustitutions, 
with  all  their  time-hallowed  memories,  ,dcar  to  us  as  well  as 
to  £ngUshmea,  dear  to  ait  who  speak  the  English  tongue  the 
world  over,  are  destined  to  decay  aud  perish.  The  English- 
man is  no  revolutionist,  bul  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of 
recuperation,  as  well  as  tenacity  of  life,  in  English  institutions. 
We  cannot  beUevc  that  University  Reform  is  to  be  a  failure- 
Wc  rather  look  to  see  tliia  odious  monopoly  of  the  colleges 
troyed,  which  seems  to  have  crushed  the  life  out  of  profes- 

rial  teaching ;  to  see  this  disgraceful  scramble  for  mere  col* 
lege  prizes  and  emoluments  replaced  by  a  real  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing. When  wo  remember  that  in  Professors'  chairs  at  Oxford 
are  now  such  men  as  Goldwiii  Smith,  and  Jowctt*  and  Mill- 
ieri  and  Couingtou,  and  Arnold,  —  at  Cambridge,  such  men  aa 
gsley  and  Thompson,  —  w^e  cannot  believe  thai  their  teach- 

ig  can  remain  barren  and  unheeded.  Surely  it  cannot  but  bo 
ane  uf  the  Erst  wishes  in  the  heart  of  every  American  scholar 
ti  I  L^se  vencruble  seats  of  learning  in  his  mother  country 

ti'  iig  in  renewed  youth,  aud  restored  to  more  than  their 

formier  glory.  • 


■■■es 


Kiui 


Thi!  tme  MtiCAtton  of  Oxfonl  snd  Cmmhridj^  consUti  at  piTf«ni  not  to  murh 

'  -  •-  *  -  -  "-,tiod  A«  in  the  life  M  them  by  ih«  bettor  cImi  of  fiudenia.    There 

ICQ  to  ftUo«r  limt  thii  etgtr  virugglf  fgi^  pUc^i  »ud  boooi^.  bowevtr 

•^  *na^  lie  Of'  -^  •■  ■   -    ^ic-»  not  lea'!  '        '■■   '     '  ■:  --  ^■' '  r:--'--    ■,  hut 
rooiir**  of  r  ^  with  ono  nly. 

( Iff  hi«  AlmA  IkUtcr,  wuh  which,  tjitt  «U  hiM  ihsrp  cnticUm^  thn  writer  to  llw 
1  ilev^itfw  OQadail«t  tiis  article. 
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Abt.  Vn.  —  1.  General  Orders  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau. 
Nos.  1-11.    Washington.    1865. 

2.  Firsts  Secondy  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Freedmen^s  Aid  Society  ^Educational  Oommissiau). 
Boston.    1863, 1864, 1865. 

3.  Freedmen's  Record.  A  Monthly  Journal,  published  by  Uie 
same  Society.    1865. 

4.  JPtV^^,  Secondj  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  National 
Freedmen^s  Relief  Association.  New  York.  1863,  1864, 
1865. 

5.  The  National  Freedman.  A  Montlily  Journal  of  the  same 
Society.    1865. 

6.  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Freedmen^s  Associatiai^ 
Cincinnati.    August,  1865. 

7.  Permsyleania  Freedmen^s  Bulletin.  A  Monthly  Journal, 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmeu's  Association. 
1865. 

8.  Chicago  Freedmen^s  Bulletin.  A  Monthly  Journal,  pub- 
lished by  the  Northwestern  Freedmeu's  Aid  Commission. 

9.  Reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Freedmen  for  Eastern 
Virginiaj  North  Carolina^  TennnesseCj  and  Arkansas^  and 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Freedmen^  Department  of 
the  Gulf    1864, 1865. 

John  Adams's  axiom,  that  civil  society,  must  be  built  up  on 
the  four  corner-stones  of  the  church,  the  school-house,  the  mi- 
litia, and  the  town-meeting,  receives  new  illustration,  of  the 
most  distinct  kind,  as  we  work  out  the  great  problem  of  to-day. 
Whichever  panacea  is  presented  to  us  in  the  great  work  of  the 
admission  of  the  four  million  negroes  into  our  civil  society,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  social  rights,  fails  to  pass  test  till  we 
have  so  extended  the  proposed  arrangements  that,  in  its  work 
of  blessing,  all  four  of  the  essential  rights  of  religion,  education, 
self-defence,  and  self-government  are  provided  for.  Thus,  it  is 
of  little  use  to  give  tlie  negro  a  vote,  unless  he  can  read  it;  nor, 
if  he  can  read  it,  unless  he  can  defend  himself  from  being  shot 
down  Uke  a  dog  as  he  offers  it ;  while,  again,  voting  and  defenee 
both  suppose  a  conscience  fitly  trained  for  their  right  exerdie. 
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Or,  if  we  begin  at  tlie  other  end,  as  was  the  old  fashion  of  the 
Southern  sentimentalists,  and  teach  our  negro  to  sing  hymns 
of  glory  and  to  pray  in  unintelligible  rhapsodies,  —  claiming^ 
iudoed,  as  was  often  done,  that  he  had  the  start  of  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  affairs  of  the  future  world,  — if  thus  sedulously  we 
contrive  his  church  for  him,  it  proves  wholly  unfit  to  train  him 
for  his  relatious  to  tliis  world,  unless  he  have  the  wit  to  read, 
the  arms  to  fight,  and  the  right  to  vote.  In  all  our  expori- 
uionCs  thus  far,  it  has  proved  in  vain  to  work  at  one  or  the  four 
corners  of  our  structure,  unless,  under  iho  same  impulse,  wo 
kept  at  work  on  the  other  three. 

We  shall  not  be  able,  therefore,  to  give  any  history  or  gen- 
eral statement  regarding  the  progress  made  in  Uie  intellectual 
CI  '  it  of  the  blacks,  without  constant  reference  to  the  con- 
i-  iicous  work  on  the  other  parts  of  the  one  great  enter- 

prise ill  hand.  In  the  exertions  so  steadfastly  pressed  since  tho 
beginning  of  18G2,  by  tho  Northern  friends  of  tho  slaves,  the  in* 
dUisoluble  connection  of  all  their  social  privileges  has  never  been 
forgotten.  Tho  Freed  men's  Aid  Societies  have  never  been  in  ' 
Uie  hands  of  people  who  supposed  that  tlicy  were  going  to  save 
this  nation  or  redeem  an  eighth  part  of  its  people  from  barbor*  ' 
rism  by  primers  and  spelling-books.  The  instructions  given  to 
their  agents  in  the  field,  and  the  diligent  work  of  those  agents, 
have  been  founded  on  the  understanding  that  their  work  was 
the  construction  of  civil  society  on  a  true  basis ;  that  there  was 
iO  magic  in  l>ooks  or  slates,  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  by  which 
one  a  race  not  fit  for  civil  government  could  be  mado  fit. 
The  **  teachers"  have  been  taught,  and  have  understood,  that 
the  work  of  education  proposed  was  Uie  education  of  savages 
into  h^lf-governing  men  ;  that  books  and  alphabets  and  figures 
wore  of  use  so  far  as  they  tended  to  this  aim ;  but  that  they 
were  to  keep  tlus  aim  in  sight  all  along,  and  in  no  way  to 
make  the  means  appear  of  more  importance  than  the  great  ob- 
jfecl.  In  the  (iin<i  instructions  given  to  Messrs.  Rich  and  Boyn- 
toll,  the  first  teachorfi  sent  out  by  tho  New  England  Commis- 
gioti  —  the  first  of  the  societies  in  the  field  —  to  Hilton  Head, 
11  I  was  distinctly  explained;  and  in  all  the  work  of  the 

h*  M>tie9,  of  which  there  are  now  six  of  csonsidorablo 

u.  iMn^  j»everal  smaller  local  orgnnlxatious,  the  end 

of  ibt»  whuio  work  has  been  kept  in  sight  all  along. 
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The  efforts  of  the  yarious  orgaDizations,  whicbi  in  this  spirity 
have  attempted  tha  education  of  the  freedmen,  began  in  the 
Bpring  of  1862|  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pieroey 
then  engaged  as  a  special  Treasury  agent  at  the  Sea  Islandsi 
which  had  been  restored  to  the  nation  by  the  brilliant  naTil 
operations  of  Admirals  Dupont  and  Davis.  .  Mr.  Pierce  saw 
the  necessity  for  some  system  of  education  for  the  negroes,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  their  masters  there ;  and,  in  response  to 
a  suggestion  made  by  him,  the  ^^Educational  Gommissioa^ 
was  formed  ip  the  city  of  Boston.  The  name  was  unfortunata, 
first,  because  there  is  properly  no  such  word  as  ^^ educational^ 
in  the  language  ;  secondi  because  nobody  but  the  memben  of 
the  society  had  given  it  any  ^'  commission."  The  name  ^  Fraed- 
men's  Aid  Society/'  which  this  organization  afterwards  tsxlk 
and  now  bears,  is  much  more  appropriate.  Otlier  societies, 
with  the  same  general  o^ect,  sprang  into  being,  one  in  New 
York,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  Ohicago, 
one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  Indiana  being,  perhaps,  among  tte 
most  prominent.  The  American  Missionary  Society,  an  organ- 
ization  in  existence  many  years  before  the  war,  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  Christian  instruction  everywhere,  with  spe- 
cial reference,  however,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  had 
from  the  first  availed  itself  of  the  opportunities  which  the  war 
offered.  Various  confederations  or  unions  between  these  soci- 
eties have  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  inconven- 
ient rivalry  in  the  canvassing  for  funds ;  and  it  is  to  the  groat 
credit  of  their  teachers  and  other  agents  engaged  in  the  active 
work  proposed,  that,  with  some  unfortunate  exceptions,  there 
has  been  in  general  a  very  cordial  feeling  among  them,  and 
that  no  considerable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from 
their  being  cotnmissioned  by  so  many  different  authorities. 
The  United  States  government  has,  from  the  beginning,  ex- 
tended, at  the  hands  of  its  officers,  very  hearty  assistance  in  Uie 
enterprise  in  hand.  The  teachers,  till  the  present  time,  hare 
genentlly  received  transportation,  quarters,  and  rations  from 
the  government.  The  military  commanders  have  generally  ap- 
pointed Superintendents  of  Education,  to  whom  all  the  teachers 
in  a  district  have  been  obliged  to  report ;  so  that  a  littie  ap- 
proach has  been  made  to  statistical  information  regarding  the 
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^sulto.  In  tlie  establishment  bjr  act  of  Congress  of  the  Freed* 
^en's  Bureau  at  Wasbingtou,  and  Uiq  admirable  appoiutinont 
its  head  of  General  Howard,  a  great  step  has  been  taken, 
one  of  the  results  of  which  will  be  yet  more  of  system  in  the 
arrangements  governing  the  schools* 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  under  General  Banks^s  much 
1,  bat  really  humane  and  intelligent  arrangements,  the 
iter/  government  assessed  a  school  tax  and  established  a 
of  education  for  the  State.  The  Board  of  Education 
eelablislied  under  this  order  went  steadily  to  work,  and  ex- 
ided  its  operations  with  the  extension  of  national  domain  in 
>uisiana.  So  steady  and  compreheasire  was  its  work^  and  so 
well  sustained  by  the  authorities,  that  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  the  numl^er  of  scholars,  has 
.been,  and  probably  still  is,  in  advance  of  all  tiie  States  lately  in 
^bellion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  changes  of  administratiou 
ny  make  any  mi^terial  change  in  a  system  which  has  thus  far 
jrkcd  so  welL 

Prom  the  Tarious  reports  made  by  order  of  the  sereral  organ* 
itions  named,  wo  can  make  some  approach  to  a  statement  of 
lie  number  of  schools  for  blacks,  of  teachers  engaged,  and  of 
ipils,  all  under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  in  the  scleral  | 
^uthern  States,  during  the  whiter  past.  The  figures  in  the 
t»Uowing  table  comprise  statements  on  official  authority,  nearly  { 
^mplete  for  the  States  named,  at  periods  near  the  closing  of 
lie  schools  at  the  beginning  of*  the  last  summer :  — 
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Wc  do  not  include  in  this  table  any  of  the  euterprises  at- 
tempted in  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  or 
Missouri.  Our' immediate  purpose  is  to  show  the  present  state 
of  education  in  the  States  which  were  in  rebellion. 

Some  beginnings  have  been  made  in  Savannah  and  in  Mo- 
bile, not  mentioned  above.  We  have  no  adequate  returns  of 
work  in  East  Tennessee.  In  North  Alabama  there  are  two 
schools,  with  449  scholars.  We  do  not  know  that  any  of  tbo 
societies  have  yet  established  schools  in  Texas. 

These  statements,  incomplete  though  they  are,  are  enou^ 
to  show  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  great  enter- 
prise, quite  sufficient  to  be  a  basis  for  calculation  and  other 
inference  as  to  its  methods  and  success.  It  is  only  on  the  very 
edges  or  frontiers  of  these  States  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  this  beginning.  It  has  been  made  without  the  slightest 
assistance  from  the  old  governing  class.  It  has  been  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  by  the  freedmen ;  it  has/  been  prosecuted 
by  the  vigor  and  faith  of  their  Northern  friends.  Under  such 
auspices  more  than  forty-four  thousand  children  and  young 
persons  were  under  instruction  when  the  vacations  came  last 
summer.  In  these  returns  we  make  no  enumeration  of  the 
evening  schools  for  adults,  or  the  regimental  schools  for  sol- 
diers, in  which,  probably,  half  as  many  more  person^  were 
under  instruction  of  very  considerable  value.  The  schoob 
which  we  do  enumerate  are  regular  daily  schools,  kept  by 
competent  teachers,  with  an  established  system  of  classification 
and  registry,  admitting  of  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  studies 
attempted  and  tlie  progress  made. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  observation  to  be 
made  regarding  this  table  is,  that,  with  all  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprise,  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  States  named 
was,  in  1860,  rather  less  than  two  millions.  Now  the  highest 
registry  or  census  of  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  made  in  those  of  our  New  England  States  which  have 
pressed  school  attendance  most  firmly,  is  but  one  quarter  of 
the  population.  If,  then,  the  black  population  of  these  eight 
States  named  above  were  as  large  now  as  it  was  in  1860,— 
and  this  is  doubtful,  —  they  could,  at  the  utmost,  offer  onfy 
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600*000  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  for 
school  iijstructiou.  That  there  ore  imder  iiisLructiou  more 
than  forty-four  thousand  children ,  besides  those  who  arc  in  tho 
night  schools,  h  a  very  encouraging  result.  It  is  nearly  a  tenth 
part  of  the  work  already  established  for  those  States^  under 
circnnifetances  the  most  difficult  and  depressing.  It  is  a  result 
whicli  shows  what  reUauce  may  be  placed  on  the  spirit  of  the 
frcedmen  and  the  courage  of  the  North  for  the  work,  about 
twenty  times  as  extensive,  which  is  required  to  supply  properly 
with  schools  the  whole  region  lately  in  rebellion  For  eight 
States  one  tenth  of  the  work  is  already  in  o]>eration*  Li  Oeor* 
gia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  most  of  it  is  still  to  be  set  going. 
But  nowhere  are  there  any  obstacles,  if  ilie  present  condition 
of  things  continues,  to  hinder  its  very  rapid  development,  —  as 
rapid,  indeed,  as  the  determination  of  the  North  shall  demand. 

The  second  point  of  special  interest  is  the  enthusiastic  readi- 
ness of  the  freedmen  to  learn.  In  tlie  first  occupancy  of  the 
Sea  Islands,  there  was  many  a  man  founds  ignorant  enough,  or 
timid  enough,  or  politic  enough,  to  say  he  did  not  know  wheth* 
er  he  wanted  to  be  free.  Freedom  was  an  abstract  word,  and 
the  abstract  idea  bad  not  often  been  made  concrete  for  the 
black  race.  But  men,  women,  and  children  knew  that  tliere 
was  power  in  letters.  They  had  seen  the  magic  of  a  scmp  of 
writing  sent  from  a  master  to  an  overseer,  and  they  were  eager 
to  share  such  power  if  there  were  any  chance.  No  one,  there- 
fore, ever  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  read.  Had  tlie  teachers 
neut  from  the  North  no  use  to  make  of  the  alphabet  but  as  a 
taUsman  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  people  whom  the  army  was 
not  using  well,  and  whom  their  old  masters  had  used  so  ill,  for 
that  use  only  would  tiie  machinery  of  the  schools  have  beea 
invaluahte. 

As  to  the  ease  with  which  the  blacks  learn,  no  observations 
ire  been  more  accurate  tlian  those  made  on  the  Sea  Islands, 

long  a  race  somewhat  inferior,  who»e  insular  po«$ition  had 
,  an  the  whole,  a  disadvantage  to  them.  Of  the  results 
we  8poke  at  length  in  our  la^iit  is^ue ;  and  what  we  said 
of  tliem  will  apply,  with  fit  changes,  to  tho  observations  made 
i  luariers.     It  must  be  rt^membered  that  very  divenjo 

c:^.„..  racea  are  ropres^ented  among  the  ^lavcs^    lu  ^utheru 
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Alabama  and  Mississippi,  will  be  found,  we  might  almost  say, 
tribes,  with  whom  the  traditions  of  Africa  are  fresh,  —  indirid- 
uals  whose  memories  run  back  to  days  of  freedom  there.  In 
the  small  plantations  of  Tennessee,  on  the  other  hand,  will  bo 
found  men  who  have  associated  much  morje  freely  with  whites, 
men  used  to  act  very  much  on  their  individual  responsilnlity, 
many  of  whom  will  prove  a  fair  match  in  shrewdness  for  any 
Scot  or  any  Yankee.  The  house  servant  of  Savannah,  of 
Oharleston,  of  Richmond,  or  of  New  Orleans  has  bad,  of 
course,  wholly  different  training  from  either  of  these  clasies. 
The  negro  of  the  turpentine  region  of  North  Carolina  proves 
to  be  different  again.  No  general  inferences,  therefore,  are  to 
be  received  with  very  great  confidence. 

But  it  may  be  asserted,  certainly,  that  the  younger  scholan, 
at  the  first,  attack  the  problems  of  leammg  with  a  sort  of  xeal 
which  brings  them  fully  up  to  white  children  of  their  age. 
Enthusiastic  teachers — and  all  new  teachers  of  blacks  thus 
far  are  enthusiastic  —  invariably  say  the  black  children  go  in 
advance  of  the  white.  After  this  beginning,  as  we  infer  from 
the  great  body  of  the  reports,  the  result  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  teacher,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  very  certain  estimate 
as  to  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  native  disposition  of  the 
scholar.  A  really  good  teacher  will  keep  his  school  in  hand, 
and  keep  it  up  to  tlie  work,  and  makes  no  complaint  of  difficul- 
ties of  race.  The  difficulties  are  more  apt  to  be  those  of  the 
competition  of  other  employments,  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  most  of  the  slaves  Uiemselves. 

On  this  point  of  the  fitness  of  the  race  for  school  education, 
the  testimony  of  the  late  Miss  Myrtilla  Miner,  the  pioneer  in 
the  whole  business  of  the  higher  instruction  of  the  blacks, 
seems  to  us  of  more  value  than  any  of  the  reports  thus  far  ob- 
tained from  the  new  schools.  For  many  years  Miss  Miner  kept 
a  normal  school  in  Washington,  for  tlie  purpose  of  training 
black  girls  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  race.  For  many  years 
before,  she  had  kept  a  school  for  the  training  of  white  girls. 
This  remarkable  woman  always  insisted  that  no  general  con- 
clusions could  be  drawn  as  to  the  superior  ability  of  the  <»e 
race  or  the  other  in  such  rudimentary  studies  as  are  followed 
in  schools.    One  girl  succeeded  in  one  thing,  one  in  anothcK. 
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wtts  not  fond  of  any  of  ilio  popular  generalizations  about 
(blacks  being  an  imitative  race,  or  fond  of  music^  or  hairing 
Kcal  tastes.     Slie  bisistod  that,  whateTer  were  the  native 

osition,  the  surroundings  of  chiMhood  were  of  much  more 

)rt;  and  on  the  whole,  she  was  as  ready  to  make  good 
bliers  out  of  black  girls  as  out  of  white, ^ — no  more,  no 
t^ss^  —  if  the  home  influences  were  the  same. 

his  fact  may  be  relied  upon,  as  api)earing  in  reams  of  cor- 
don deuce   from    teachers,  that   the   blacks   will   learn  fast 

igli  under  the  stimulus  which  is  now  applied,  if  Uie  fair 

tice  to  learn  can  bo  given. 

LU  intelligent  teachers  among  them,  and  all  the  boards  of 

lagement,  know  that   the  occasional   reports  of  transient 

:>r8  at  the  schools  cannot  bo  relied  upon.  People  know 
kt  they  see,  but  do  not  rightly  estimate  its  relation  to  the 

Kis  of  ignorance  behind.  Rev,  Mr,  Zachos,  himself  a  teacher 
mg  the  Sea  Island  negroes,  who  combiued  pliilosopbical 
gment  with  enthusiasm,  has  said  very  pertinently,  that  a 
^visitor  seeing  a  school  full  of  children  reading  from  a  primer 
^Hb  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  and  iatelligence  is  enrap- 
^Kd  with  tlio  idea  tliat  those  children  have  learned  to  read, 
^^e  in  truth  they  have  only  learned  to  know  by  sight  tlie 
"Wordi*  in  that  primer.  Most  of  us  have  forgotten  it,  bui  this 
is  the  way  most  of  us  learned  to  read  in  childhood,  Wc  have 
nod  by  stress  of  memory,  in  a  long  pull  at  various  dame 
t)l«,  how  several  thousand  words  look  when  we  see  them. 
Dn  we  road,  wo  rely  on  recollection  of  their  appearance. 
1  do  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  analyze  the  word  into  ita 
ptituent  letters*  We  know  the  look  of  the  word  **  ana- 
f»"  and  the  look  of  the  word  "  letters,'^  Now  it  is  no  very 
taik  to  teach  children  newly  roused  to  tlic  business  the 
t  of  two  or  three  hundred  word?  in  a  primer.  It  can  bo 
in  a  fortnight  or  less;  and  tliose  children  will  read  with 
e0Gct  the  easy  lessons  at  the  end  of  that  primer.  But 
will,  as  yet,  have  made  but  little  ad^'unce  towards  reading 
[newspaper  or  the  Bible,  in  which  are  ^\:l  tliousand  words. 
[To  make  mot^}  easy  the  process  of  reading  by  the  letters,  so 
[ihal,  v'  il  may  analyze  his 

1»  ... ,1-^.  --^„.^  tiian  he  now  duOi^i 
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Mr.  Zaclios  has  set  on  foot  that  system  of  primers  which  has 
met  such  immediate  approval  among  the  highest  authorities, 
and  which,  as  we  beheve,  is  destined  to  relieve  very  greatly  the 
labors  of  freedmen  and  their  teachers. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  freedmen  themselves  engage 
in  the  efforts  which  are  made  for  their  education,  relieves  the 
problem  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  it  forward  in  the  future 
of  many  of  its  embarrassments.  They  see  intuitively,  as  well 
as  we  see,  that  for  them  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  much 
of  this  knowledge  must  be  book  knowledge.  Whether  the 
suffrage  is  or  is  not  limited  to  those  who  can  read  and  write, 
it  is  just  as  clear  that  the  black  man  who  has  those  arts  is  tlie 
superior  of  the  clay-bating  white  who  cannot.  And  this  b  as 
clear  to  the  black  man  as  it  is  to  his  old  master.  It  is  to  be 
observed  then,  first,  that  wherever  they  have  been  permitted, 
the  free  blacks,  under  the  old  rfgimej  have  not  been  backward 
in  arranging  for  the  schooling  of  their  children.  The  plans  of 
Hiss  Miner,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  were  based  upon  the 
certainty  that  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  free 
blacks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  adjacent  State? 
who  would  gladly  send  their  children  to  school,  if  schools 
could  be  maintained.  With  this  view,  she  established  her  nor- 
mal school  at  Washington,  to  which  this  class  of  people  did  scud 
their  daughters  to  fit  them  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  own  race. 
They  paid  the  charges  of  instruction,  and  the  school  was  al- 
ways full.  But  such  schools  were  maintained  with  the  great- 
est difiiculty  in  the  condition  of  public  opinion  at  the  South. 
In  Louisiana  the  statement  of  the  new  Board  of  Education  i3 
this ;  — 

^  The  children  of  the  free  colored  people  who  were  in  good  circuiD- 
stances,  known  as  Creoles,  generally  of  French  or  Spanish  extmctioo, 
when  not  educated  Abroad  or  at  tlie  North,  or,  from  fairness  of  com- 
plexion, by  occasional  admission  to  the  white  schoob,  were  qai«tlT 
instructed  at  home,  or  in  a  very  few  private  schools  of  their  dass. 
Even  these,  although  not  contrary  to  law  (in  Louisiana),  were  reallv 
under  the  ban  of  opinion,  but  were  tolerated  because  of  the  freedom, 
wealth,  respectability,  and  light  color  of  the  parents,  —  many  of  whom 
were  nearly  white,  and  by  blood,  sympathy,  association,  slaveholdiDg, 
and  other  interests,  were  allied  to  the  white  rather  than  to  the  bbek. 
For  the  poor  of  the  free  colored  people  there  was  no  achooL 
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^  To  teikch  a  skve  tlie  dangerous  arU  of  reading  and  writing  waa  li 
heinous  oflence,  ba\'ing^  in  tbe  lunguag«  of  the  sUUute,  *  a  tendency  la 
excite  insubordinntion  among  the  servile  dass,*  and  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment at  bard  labor  for  not  more  than  twenty-one  years,  or  hy 
dsaih^  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  court**' 

In  face  of  such  a  statute^  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brice  of  Ohio  came 
New  Orleans  as  early  as  December,  1858,  **  uudor  a  seiise 
duty,  to  teach  colored  people/'  She  was  not  able  to  opea 
tr  school  until  September^  1860,  when  she  opened  it  for 
{colored  children  and  adults/'  The  outcry  of  June,  1801, 
lieu  the  SouUiern  heart  was  well  fired,  compelled  her  to  close 
then;  but  in  November,  1861,  having  received  a  Divine  iuti- 
itiou  that  she  should  bo  sustaiiied,  she  re-opeued  it,  and  sub- 
luenlly  enlarged  it.  This  school  continued  to  thrive  tlirougli 
be  whole  regime  of  the  Confederacy,  aud  is  now  under  tho 
tiarge  of  tlie  Board  of  Education*  Willi  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Federal  army,  the  increased  confidence  among  the  blacks 
themselves  showed  itself  at  once  in  their  establishing  j>rivate 
schools  in  New  Orleans  fur  the  education  of  those  of  their  chil- 
dren whose  parents  could  pay  for  tlieir  instruction* 

We  enter  into  these  details,  to  show  tho  readiness  of  the 
free  blacks,  wherever  there  has  been  an  opportunity  in  Slave 
States  to  strengthen  tliemselves  aud  tlieir  position  by  tlie  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  We  have  spoken  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  tho  newly  emancipated  slaves  have  welcomed  their 
ieachei*s.  In  some  instances  the  welcome  has  not  been  re* 
etrictcd  to  words.  Tho  school  at  Mitchellville  iji  South  Caro- 
lina was  established  in  response  to  the  call  of  Lyuias  Aud  us,  a 
blmck  man  who  had  served  in  the  army  in  Florida,  and  cho^ 
to  use  his  bounty  money  and  wages  in  building  a  church  and 
proTtding  for  a  school  in  the  village  which  he  had  selected  for 
home*  It  must  be  nnderstood,  through  all  our  observa- 
1008  on  the  subject,  that  we  have  no  reports  or  stntislicsi  tva  to 
tlio  free  schools  established  in  Washington,  Alexandria,  or  New 
Orleans  by  thaj«c  who  were  ranked  as  •*  free  black*,"  before  Uid 
war,  as  *^  pay-schools,^'  for  tlieir  own  children*  Several  of 
ilie^e  ^iooIr  are  ^till  in  operation.  But  our  »ubject  is  ttie  od^ 
ftlion  of  tbe  blacks  now  i»ot  freo  by  ?  .tion  of  i)ie  war« 

unwavering  and  increasing  intci\. .  .,™m  by  the  ncgit>e9 
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in  the  schools  for  their  children,  and  the  heartiness  with  which 
adults  themselves  repair  to  the  evening  schools  opened  for 
them  at  almost  all  the  stations,  are  a  warrant  that,  as  their 
status  shall  be  more  and  more  definitely  secured,  the  expense 
of  tHe  maintenance  of  such  schools  may  be  left  very  largely  to 
them.  Eventually,  as  we  must  believe,  now  that  these  States 
are  to  be  republics,  as  they  never  have  been,  they  will  provide 
for  the  scfiool-training  of  all  races  at  the  public  expense, 
as,  under  General  Banks's  order,  is  now  done  in  Louisiana. 
But  while  waiting  for  the  successive  steps  which  shall  bring 
about  this  result,  we  may  expect  the  people  whom  we  educate 
to  tax  themselves  cordially  to  bear  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
expense  of  their  education.  For  two  or  three  years  the  charge 
of  the  schools  may  fall  on  the  benevolence  of  the  North  and 
on  the  general  government,  —  the  cost  of  a  year  of  schooling 
for  all  the  blacks  being,  as  has  been  well  said,  not  so  much  as 
the  cost  of  three  days  of  war.  But  the  policy  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Societies  has  not  been  to  make  these  people  beggars. 
^^Aide-toi  et  Dieu  faideraj'  is  tlieir  motto.  The  black  pec^e 
know  they  must  supi)ort  themselves,  as  they  always  have  done. 
Except  in  the  cases  of  immediate  suffering,  when  a  herd  of 
refugees  rushes  into  a  station,  they  are  taught  to  earn  and  pay 
for  their  clothes,  their  seeds,  their  hoes,  and  their  horses. 
They  know  that  they  must  build  and  repair  their  churches. 
They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  build  and  re- 
pair their  school-houses  and  bear  the  general  charges  of  in- 
struction. Tliat  time,  according  to  the  best  observers,  is  not 
distant  more  than  two  or  three  years.  This  is  so  evident  in 
tlie  district  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  that  Colonel  ISatou,  the 
Grcucral  Superintendent  of  Freedmen  there,  has  issued  an  or- 
der requiring  that  tuition-fees  shall  be  paid  for  each  scholar, 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  a  month  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  according  to  the  parents'  ability;  that  free 
admission  shall  be  furnished  only  in  Case  of  inability  of  the 
parents.  The  money  thus  collected  is  to  be  used  for  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  schools  and  the  wages  of  the  teachers ; 
and  Colonel  Eaton  believes  that  after  a  little  time  there  will  be 
Bufiicient  for  all  purposes. 
As  to  that  wider  effect  of  education  which,  as  we  said  in  the 
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oittset,  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Freedmen'a  Aid 
Societies,  and,  wc  may  add,  by  the  officers  of  the  govemiDetit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Uie  efficiency  of  freedom  in  teach* 
ing  men  how  to  bo  free*  Of  the  government  reports  named  at 
the  I»ead  of  this  article,  that  of  Colonel  Eaton,  of  the  Depart^ 
mont  of  the  Tennessee  and  State  of  Arkansas^  for  last  year,  is 
the  most  full,  and  treats  of  the  most  extensive  system  of  super- 
intendence. Under  countless  difficulties,  in  face  of  varying  sys- 
tems of  administering  abandoned  plantations  on  the  river,  — 
with  lessees  of  these  plantations  rushing  in,  wild  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  a  year,  —  with  military  operations  perplexing  and 
varying  the  new  systems  in  various  ways  quite  unforeseen,  — 
he  has  had  the  oversight,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  interest 
of  770,000  slaves  set  free  by  tlie  war.  He  is  careful  enough 
ill  his  report  to  give  us  not  so  much  his  own  observations  aa 
those  of  several  different  classes  of  observers.  Almost  all  those  I 
obsorvera  confirm  the  remark  which  he  makes  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

*^lt  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  planters,  whether  Southern  or 
Northern,  that  th^y  could  not  have  expected  any  et^t  of  laborcns  to 
^v  better  Ihaii  theirs.  They  have,  in  §ome  cases,  returne<l  to  their 
.  atttjr  being  repeatedly  driven  away  by  guerillas,  aod  when  no 
wiiUe  dared  to  go  near.  There  art;  a  few  inAtancen,  where  they  have 
been  furnished  arms,  of  their  repukiag  these  maraud  era*  It  iti  to  he 
remarked,  toix  very  creditably  to  the  negro,  that  tho^e  who  havo  cared 
mcwt  for  ''  ^t  of  tlicir  lalnjrers  have   been  rewanled  by  ibo 

greate-tt  cr  h.,  and  the  hearnest  good-wilL     The  sulleruie^s  of 

liie  al4  rfg\m€  has  disappeared.  A  wonderfully  keen  scent  foi'  the  di- 
r»*i^tion  of  their  interests  already  ehiimcterizes  llila  once  stolid  r«c 
Tliry  hare  diseoverofl  an  alacnty,  a  fairhfulnc^g,  and  an  honor,  ool 
by  any  mean?  t/>  a  dfgree  that  is  to  be  hr^^A  for,  yrt  mifltfienl  to 
fL^mpi-l  the  at'knowledgnient  of  tho*e  who  declared  thai  freedom  wotiUi 
mnk*^  thiH  people  nothing  hut  thieving  and  Ucentioas  vagabonds,* 

Witli  regard  to  the  charitable   support  needed  for  tliem, 
CnlMJcl  Eaton  says  distinctly:  — 

"  L'oder  th»^  ^uaMmn^hlp  of  tV'  '  *  n,  the  freoilincii  am  ikr 

lfHi«  flrprnilf^nt  upon  rhurity  than  -  the  ||<ood  {NSOpSe  of  iIkq 

u     Where  their  righb  are  tvcured*  iitonMliM  Ibralihiil  al  rof^  1 
^  ,*.4U«  prices,  and  they  are  ilirectcd  to  maphfomm  and  KHircet  oT 
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gain,  there  is  no  doabt  of  the  abilitj  of  the  great  majoritj  to  soppoit 
themselves  and  educate  their  children.  The  new-comers  require  tem- 
porary a85)i8tance,  and  those  helpless  throagh  age  or  misfortune  are 
necessarily  dependent;  but  these,  by  organization  and  prudent  manage- 
ment, are  already  self-supporting.  If  a  fiur  crop  had  been  obtained 
this  year,  not  only  rations  and  labor  could  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
Freedmen  Department,  but  the  needed  hospitals,  orphan  asyloms, 
schools,  and  clothing  for  the  indigent  oould  have  been  furnished  with- 
out assistance.  They  are,  therefore,  in  temporary  need  of  help ;  and 
most  urgently,  in  the  building  and  furniture  of  hospitals  and  school- 
houses.  In  clothing,  when  that  purchased  by  the  funds  of  the  Freed- 
men Department  shall  have  reached  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  as 
it  has  already  Helena,  it  will  be  found  that  far  more  was  called  for  and 
provided  than  was  actually  needed  to  make  all  comfortable.  As  has 
been  intimated,  the  greatest  charity  is  protection  and  guardianship; 
and  if  the  government  furnishes  this,  they  will  soon  rise  beyond  the 
need  of  any.  The  more  efficient,  the  more  temporarily  it  will  be  re- 
quired. The  hands,  from  which  the  President's  Proclamation  has  re- 
leased them,  are  still  clutching  after  them.  Though  the  fnry  of  the 
beast,  which  has  had  its  appetite  sharpened  by  a  taste  of  blood,  and 
been  deprived  of  its  prey,  be  subdued  into  cajolery  and  deceit,  it  still 
keeps  its  eye  on  its  victim.  A  swill  and  strong  arm  only  can  restrsia 
the  passions  of  these  diverse  races  and  castes,  until  unity  of  interests 
shall  be  developed  and  respect  for  the  law  secured.  The  struggle  for 
impartial  freedom  in  the  South  would  otherwise  be  long  and  violent 
Only  by  this  can  the  freed  people  be  protected  from  the  corruption  and 
lawlessness  of  the  worst  of  our  armies,  as  well  as  the  rapacity  of  spec- 
ulators. A  protection  merely  advisory .  would  be  emasculated  and 
powerless.  Civil  agents,  not  empowered  with  military  authority,  would 
be  absurd.  In  the  condition  of  the  South,  and  in  the  midst  of  armies, 
only  military  authority  in  friendly  hands  will  avail." 

The  experience  of  all  the  agents  agrees  that  the  welfare  of 
the  negro  is  promoted,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  labor-market 
are  solved,  by  assigning  homesteads  to  the  black  meu  which 
they  can  cultivate  for  themselves,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  wages  paid  them  by  others.  As  always,  lauded  property, 
however  small  in  amount,  proves  to  be  a  civilizer.  The  cotton 
crop  on  die  Mississippi  was  last  year  almost  a  failure,  such 
were  the  ravages  of  the  ^^  army-worm."  About  forty  thousand 
acres  of  abandoned  land  were  fully  cultivated  by  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  wliite  lessees  in  the  district  of  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
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msas,  including  a  part  of  Mississippi.  Fort;  thousand  bales 
were  fully  expected,  but  not  more  limn  eight  thou- 
i  *s  were  made  after  the  incursion  of  the  armj-worm. 
the  same  valley  fifty-six  black  men  had  small  tracts  of  land. 
)ne  of  thesKj  made  forty  bales  from  eighty  acres,  —  the  besfc 
5p,  in  reality,  made  by  white  or  black  planter*  Several  of 
iliem  sold  their  crops  before  the  worm  appeared,  realizing  var 
ious  prices,  from  $8,000  to  $4,000,  Of  the  fifty-six  black 
l^ianters,  those  wlio  cultivated  ten-acre  farms  averaged  a  gain 
$500  each,  besides  their  support,  while  the  larger  farmers 
I  better  returns  in  proportian  to  their  laud.  The  agent 
i  with  the  sale  of  the  freeilmeu's  cotton  says,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  balances  paid  to  individuals,  after  the  crop  waa 
Did,  ranged  from  $100  to  $  2,000.  This  with  a  crop,  it  will 
observed,  not  one  fourth  of  the  usual  product. 
The  experience  of  the  Sea  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Georgia 
id  South  Carolina  is  that  of  a  body  of  negroes  deserted  by 
iieir  masters,  loft  to  the  chances  of  army  occupation^  who  ard 
>w  virtually  a  self-supporting  community.  Their  purchiflea 
'  manufactures^  their  sales  of  their  own  products,  the  arrange* 
UeiiLs  of  their  ehurclies  and  of  their  schools,  show  that  any  fear 
liat  a  race  of  paupers  was  to  be  made  by  tlie  liberation  of  the 
ivo  is  in  their  case  wholly  idle. 

Similar  results  appear  in  North  Carolina.  Here  Captain 
lames,  formerly  Chaplain  James,  has  the  oversight  of  freed- 
Hen^s  affairs.  His  report  is  a  very  valuable  paper.  In  the 
lidst  of  it  is  the  new  history  of  Roanoke  Inland,  where  Walter 
leigh  and  Ralph  Lane  began  the  history  of  the  United  States 
1684*  The  colony  of  Raleigh  failed.  Its  end  is  one  of  tho 
^ysterius  stilL  In  1863,  General  Foster  assigned  the  island  as 
Lhome  for  refugee  blacks.  It  is  by  nature,  perha|>s,  one  of  tho 
Host  unpromising  regions  of  the  coast,  Tlie  land  is  nut  rich 
itough  for  profitable  farming,  and  the  dependence  of  the  poo- 
ls upon  such  provisions  as  they  may  raise  for  their  own  use, 
an  their  little  gardens,  upon  possible  success  in  the  cuUuro 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  upon  Qclghboring  fislicric]i. 
Riead  lots,  therefore,  of  one  acre  each,  wore  all  that  wore  , 
led,  —  soldiers*  wives,  aged  people,  and  invalids  being  tho 
)td.    Such  a  forlorn  crew  aa  those  have  built  591  housed 
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on  the  lots  assigned  to  tliem ;  although,  in  a  population  of  3,091 
living  in  these  houses,  1,297  are  children,  and  oulj  217  are 
men  of  the  age  for  military  duty,  and  many  of  them  inTalids. 
These  houses,  and  tlie  improvements  on  the  lots,  are  estimated 
as  worth  seventy-five  dollars  each.  **  The  whole,  then,"  says 
Captain  James,  ^^  of  this  village  erected  on  abandoned  land, 
may  be  estimated  as  now  worth  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  — 
a  sum  which  three  years  ago  would  have  purchased  all  the  im- 
provements of  two  hundred  years  under  the  rule  and  culture 
of  its  white  inhabitants." 

Wo  copy  these  statements  because  there  is  a  peculiar  inter- 
est attached  to  such  first  steps  in  a  new  social  career.  But  to 
readers  at  the  North,  the  question  whether  free  negroes  will 
work  is  not  a  question  which  excites  much  doubt.  At  New 
York,  at  Boston,  at  Newport,  at  Cincinnati,  all  tlu^)ugh  the 
Free  States,  indeed,  most  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  see  that 
the  negro  knows  how  to  work,  knows  how  to  make  bargains  for 
wages,  and  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his  money.  We  have 
not  observed  any  difference  in  these  regards  between  the  negro 
who  has  just  freed  himself  by  the  simple  process  of  runniug 
away,  and  the  negro  born  among  us,  or  ttie  Celt  or  the  Teu- 
ton who  came  to  us  from  far.  Demand  and  supply  have  taken 
care  of  the  whole. 

In  the  constant  anxiety  which  we  hear  expressed  to-day  as  to 
tlie  effect  of  new  arrangements  at  the  South,  and  the  probable 
need  of  police  and  supervision,  we  apprehend  there  is  a  general 
forgetfuhiess  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
under  the  regime  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  bread  and  but- 
ter, it  is  not  comfort,  it  is  not  house  and  clothes,  it  is  not  a 
happy  life,  it  is  not  a  certain  heaven.  Some  enthusiasts,  seeing 
that  the  newly  freed  slaves  do  not  yet  possess  these  blcs^ing^, 
seem  disturbed,  as  if  freedom  were  not  secure.  But  freedom  is 
simply  the  way  to  get  these  blessings.  It  is  the  right  of  choice 
by  which  the  freeman  selects  one  or  another  course,  which  ho 
thinks  best  adapted  to  secure  them.  That  is  what  the  procla- 
mation of  freedom  secured.  What  if  it  proves,  then,  that  the 
planter  in  Central  Georgia  cannot  understand  Uie  new  status^ 
and  will  not  make  fair  wages  with  his  people  ?  Freedom  does 
not  compel  him  to  do  so ;  but  it  does  enable  his  people  to  go 
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away.  It  is  not  far  from  Central  Ot3orgia  to  East  Tenne?seC|j 
where  there  is  good  cliance  of  wages.  It  is  not  far  from  Ceu* 
tral  Georgia  to  Hilton  Head.  At  Hilton  Head  there  are  good 
wages.  Muiy  a  man  and  many  a  woman,  when  the  Confodci 
ate  army  reigned  supreme  on  the  mainland  of  South  Carolina' 
and  Georgia,  made  tlie  perilous  journey  to  freedom  on  foot  and 
at  night.  It  is  much  easier  made  now  ;  or,  if  wages  do  not 
please  at  Hilton  Head,  women  are  earning  a  dollar  a  day  iu 
New  England,  and  men  are  coming,  too,  with  no  questions  fkaked 
as  to  color.  Just  what  has  been  given  to  the  black  man  is  i)i4 
freedom  to  go  and  find  the  place  that  pleases  him.  If  the 
owner  does  not  want  to  pay  him  what  othei^  pay,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  laud-owner.  When  has  any  combination  of  land^ 
ownefs  long  kept  free  labor  down  ? 

In  the  adjustment  of  these  relations  there  will  of  course 
suffering.  Where  is  there  not  suffering  in  this  world  ?  Wo 
ha\^e  never  said  that  the  black  man's  life  should  be  raised  aboTe 
suffering.  We  have  said  that  he  should  be  free  to  choose  be- 
tween inevitable  hai-dships,     Tliis  promise  we  perform. 

The  position  of  affairs  has  been  such,  that  there  has  been,  of 
course,  but  little  opportunity  to  test  the  negro  in  the  "  town- 
meetir»g,*'  in  that  administration  of  civil  order  wliich  is  a  nece»-^ 
^ary  part  of  liis  education,  and  not  merely  one  of  tlie  results  of* 
it-    Where  there  lias  been  such  opportunity,  the  results  have 
not  been  generally  unfavorable.     At  Roanoke,  Captain  Jame9_ 
reports  that  his  black  councillors  did  not  know  enough  for  theid 
duties^  and  the  system  of  local  government  at  their  bands  brokl 
down.     But  on  the  i^^land  of  St.  Simon's,  on  the  Georgia  coa 
tile  negroes,  who  are  the  only  inhabitants,  arranged  their  owi 
system  of  civil  order  and  maintain  their  own  defence  of  it.     At 
Davis's  Bend,  where  were  formerly  the  plantations  of  Jeffersottj 
Davis  aiid  of  his  brother,  a  system  has  been  adopted  for  the 
government  of  Uie  colony  of  blacks,  in  which  they  take  a  con- 
iddcrable  part.  The  Bend  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  whici 
has  a  sheriff' and  a  judge  appointed  from  the  moJ*e  reliable  meu»^ 
The  direwdncss  and   iutvlUgence  of  the  colored  judges  aro 
!■   * '"  -fioken  of;  their  findings  liardly  ever  err  on  the  side 
.  >.•     A  very  satii^factury  illustration  of  their  recognition 

a  im  Ulosimbiif  mbkt  oi^bt  not  to  dv  to»l  riom  tuviur},  oi  whai  iM  i 
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of  law  and  amenability  to  it,  in  Tennessee  and  Arkaasts,  is  in 
the  following  passage  in  Colonel  Eaton's  Report :  — 

^  A  singular  fact  occurred  in  connection  with  the  collectioii  of  the  tax 
temporarily  required  by  Order  63,  on  the  wages  of  the  able-bodied,  fiv 
the  support  of  the  sick  and  otherwise  dependent*  It  was  thought,  at 
first,  that  the  negroes  would  submit  to  its  collection  with  reluctance. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  being  a  &x  on  wages,  it  compelled  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  appear,  one  or  both,  before  the  officer  chargfd 
with  its  collection,  who  allowed  no  wages  to  go  unpaid ;  and  the  negro 
soon  saw  in  it  his  first  recognition  by  government,  and,  although  it  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  burden,  responded  to  it  with  alacrity,  thousands 
finding  in  it  the  first  assurance  of  any  power  protecting  their  right  to 
make  a  bargain  and  hold  the  white  man  to  its  fiilfilment.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  moral  effect  of  taxing  them.  They  freely  ae* 
knowledged  that  they  ought  to  assist  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the  poor. 
They  felt  ennobled  when  they  found  that  the  government  was  callii^ 
upon  them,  as  men,  to  assist  in^lthe  process  by  which  their  natoral  rights 
were  to  be  secured.  Thousands  thus  saw,  for  the  first  time,  any  money 
reward  for  their  services.  The  places  where  this  tax  was  least  rigidly 
collected  are  now  farthest  behind  in  paying  the  colored  man  for  his 
services." 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  those  cases  where  the 
negroes  have  themselves  become  civil  or  adniinistrative  oflScers 
have  been,  almost  of  necessity,  those  where  they  were  gathered 
in  settlements  apart  from  the  whites.  General  Orant  set  aside 
tlie  Davis  Bend  for  such  a  purpose,  —  a  peninsula  easily  held 
against  guerillas,  of  nine  thousand  acres.  He  was  busy  with 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  but  he  foresaw  the  future,  and  directed 
that,  if  possible,  this  place  should  ^^  become  a  negro  paradise."' 
This  is  another  of  the  compensations,  involving  pure  poetical 
justice,  of  the  war.  Jefferson  Davis's  home  a  negro  para- 
dise,—  Walter  Raleigh's  unsuccessful  colony  replaced  by  the 

lifo  was  At  Davis's  Bend,  appears  in  the  following  passage  from  Colonel  Eaton's 
Keport.  It  most  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  official  report  to  goveniment  of  an 
officer  writing  nnder  the  highest  responsibility.  **  Still  further  to  illustrate  the  mtt- 
erable  cormption  to  which  slavery  ex)K>sed  its  victims,  (and,  for  that  matter,  the 
oppressors  too  J  there  was  a  colored  woman  at  Davis's  fiend,  when  oar  forces  took 
possession  of  tliat  place,  afterward  sent  to  Cincinnati,  who  can  be  proved,  by  tfaa 
testimony  of  hundreds,  to  have  been  the  kept  mistress  of  Jefferson  Davit ;  and  tkt 
Is  universally  reputed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Joe  Davis,  the  Rebel  innu^geat  leadar't 
brother." 
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icce'^Kfiil   negro   plaiitation»  —  and   Governor   Wife's  houso 
Occupied  for  u  negro  school!     As  Dr.  Watts  said,  in  tlio  spirit 
of  prophecy :  — 

**  YaiD  are  the  faop«s  tliat  B«beb  p)^*G 
Upon  their  Birth  unU  Blocxl  j 
Descended  firatn  a  pious  race, 
Their  Fathers  dow  with  God, 

He  (rom  the  Caves  of  Earth  and  Hell 

Can  take  the  hardittst  Stones, 
And  fill  the  A<>ti,*«  nf  Abraham  well 

With  new-created  Sooa*** 

It  Is  hardly  necessary,  in  the  examination  of  the  four  corner- 
stones of  our  new  edifice,  to  inquire  as  to  the  willingness  of 
the  negro  to  enter  into  arrangements  of  church  order.  If  he 
has  the  other  privileges  of  a  freeman,  he  will  not  l>o  backward 
in  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  His  religious  expression  is  so 
extravagant,  that  it  will  undergo  constant  taming  down  as  ho 
advances  in  civilization,  but  it  will  be  long  before  he  is  found 
hidifleretit  to  his  religious  rights  or  duties.  The  general  teati* 
suony  on  this  point  accords  with  that  of  Mr.  James. 

*'  7%€  tolf^nd  people  mil  r%u  up  and  tuppari  tkmr  ewn  preach  <tm* 
Tht;y  «re  a  rftli^iotii  people.  On  Sundays,  amiyed  in  their  best,  they 
•tttiedly  frvquc^nt  the  surictuary  to  Aiog,  and  pnuiie,  and  pray.  Thero 
h  AO  lack  of  minidtut^  among  them.  Their  preparation  to  preach  is 
amall,  but  their  llueiicy  ^eat,  and  their  use  of  language  remarkable. 
The  St.  Andre w*d  Alethodiiit  Church  in  I^ew  Benie  haa  rai^^d  a  thou- 
ftatid  dollars  for  church  purposes  the  past  year.  The  colored  people  fear 
i,  aro  free  r  ^^ntty,  and  highly  prize  worship.     Almost  the 

\y  cr>mlort  iIj  ^       *1  under  slavery  <*as  derived  from  tiiiii  source.** 

All  tlieir  privileges,  however,  if  they  aro  to  be  admitted  as 
tateiiif  in  a  rcpuldic,  dcjicnd  on  their  ability  to  defend  them. 
10  mtisket  in  every  house  makes  every  man*6  house  his  castle. 
Because  every  man  is  a  soldier  in  a  republic,  every  man  is  a 
rotiT,  and  there  isi  no  tenable  tlieory  of  univers^al  suffrage 
wliicli  does  not  recognize  the  arming  of  every  man  in  the  dc- 
fttDCO  of  ihc  fttate.  Ono  of  tlie  first  amendments  now  neces- 
sary in  our  system  is  the  univen^al  omission  of  the  word 
••white"  ill  the  clauses  regulating  the  militia.  The  negro 
has  i^hown  iti  the  war  that  he  has  the  courage  and  iutelUgenco 
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to  fight,  and,  in  future,  we  shall  hear  little  more  of  oowmidlf 
murders  of  freedmen  by  their  old  masters'  daughters,  when  it 
is  known  that  in  every  dabin  there  is  a  fowling-iuece  or  a  rifle, 
to  keep  hawks  or  bears  or  other  beasts  of  prey  from  the  door. 

In  service  with  the  army  the  blacks  have  been  officered  by 
whites.  But  there  are  sufficient  instances  to  show  that,  for 
tlie  simple  warfare  of  self-defence,  they  are  quite  competent 
to  their  own  arrangements.  Colonel  Higginson  gives  us  the 
following  interesting  narrative. 

^*  On  St.  Simon's  Island,  made  famous  by  Mrs.  Eemble's  de- 
scription, there  were  then  five  hundred  colored  people  and  not 
a  single  white."  General  Saxton  sent  there  a  company  of 
Colonel  Higginson's  regiment. 

^  The  black  soldiers  were  sent  down  on  the  *  Ben  De  Ford,*  Ciplaui 
Hallett  On  arriviog,  Captain  Trowbridge  was  at  ooce  informed  by 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  naval  commander  at  that  staUon,  that  there 
was  a  party  of  Rebel  guerillas  on  the  island,  and  was  aaked  whether  be 
would  trust  his  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  them.  Trowbridge  gladly  assent- 
ed ;  and  the  Commodore  added, '  If  you  should  capture  them,  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  you.' 

"  They  accordingly  went  on  shore,  and  found  that  the  colored  men 
of  the  island  had  already  undertaken  the  enterprise.  Twenty-fiTC  of 
them  had  armed  themselves,  under  the  command  of  a  man  whose  name, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  was  John  Brown.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  Edward  GU>uld,  who  was  afterwards  a  corporal  in  Company 
£  of  my  own  regiment.  The  Rebel  party  retreated  before  these  men, 
and  drew  them  into  a  swamp.  There  was  but  one  path,  and  the  ne- 
groes entered  single  file.  The  Rebels  lay  behind  a  great  log,  and  fired 
upon  them.  John  Brown,  the  leader,  fell  dead  within  six  feet  of  the 
log ;  several  others  were  wounded,  and  the  band  of  raw  recruits  re- 
treated ;  as  did  also  the  Rebels,  in  the  opposite  direction.  This- was  the 
first  armed  encounter,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  the  Rebels  and  their 
forratT  slaves ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  attempt  was  a  sponta- 
neou??  thing,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  white  man.  The  men  were 
not  PoMiors,  nor  in  uniform,  though  some  of  them  afterwards  enlisted 
in  Trowbridjre's  comj)any. 

'*The  fatlier  of  this  John  Brown  was  afterwards  a  soldier  in  my 
regiment ;  and,  after  his  discharge  for  old  age,  was,  for  a  time,  my  ser- 
▼anu  *  Uncle  York,'  as  we  called  him,  was  as  good  a  epedmen  of  a 
saint  as  I  have  ever  met,  and  was  quite  the  equal  of  Airs.  Stowe's 
'Uncle  Tom.'     He  was  a  fine-looking  old  man,  with  dignified  and 
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cHJurlly  manners ;  and  hi*  gray  head  wa*  a  peifect  iK^nedirtion,  aa  ] 
aat  with  U4  on  tlitj  fjltttfbrm  at  our  Sunday  meetings,    lit!  fully  btlkire 
to  tXm  duj,  that  the  *  John  Brown  Song/  vihlcb  all  the  Mjldiers  sjug 
telated  to  hk  aon,  and  to  htm  only." 

Tlie  people  at  Davis's  Bend  are  under  military  orgauizaiiott] 
for  their  oint  defence.     Rev,  Mr.  Zachos  hold  Us  owa  island 
in  Urn  Fort  Royal  group  with  the  military  force  which  he  hti 
solf  raided  mni  disciplined  among  the  Freedmen.     And  thes 
are  only  instances  of  what  has  been  done  everywhere  under 
similar  circumstances.    Under  General  Butler's  order  No,  48|J 
celebrated  for  Its  wisdom  and  foresight  among  the  students  u( 
these  matters,  a  number  of  freedmen  were   planted  in  tin 
iieigbborhood  of  Norfolk.     Their   *' loyal**  white   neighl>ortJ 
Krere  notified  that,  if  the  black   men-g  pig-sties  or  hen-roost 
were  molested,  the  black  men  had  the  means,  right,  and  pej 
mission  to  defend  themselves.     Perfect  good  behavior  ou  hoi 
sides  followed  of  coui^e. 

Our  space  only  permits  this  brief  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  re- 
iialtB  already  attained^  in  a  period  of  war  an^  of  great  attend- 
ant '       '       n  and  difficulty,  in  the  work,  for  which  a  centuryJ 
woiH  i   small,  of  levelling  up  a  race  of  slaves  into  the 

positiou  of  sell-governing  freemen.  The  resulta  aro  indeed 
cxtr  '  ty.  Tiiey  are  full  of  encouragement.  They  all 
shovs  iNively  tliat  the  best  way  to  educate  a  man  for  free- 

dom to  to  make  him  free.  Such  results  have  been  obtained 
iriUiout  one  hateful  outbreak  of  license  in  the  midst  of  new^ 
found  lilierty.  The  seliools  and  the  churches,  even  the  mili 
tary  arm  and  the  civil  establiinhment,  all  testify  of  the  st^^adjf 
and  ra|iid  improvement  in  the  intelligence*  good  ordor^  serious 
iie»j<,  and  s*toadines8  of  bearing  of  men  and  women  wlio  at 
y^ry  first  showed  vastly  more  of  these  qualities  than  oven  thcil 
hmi  ''■'  :  '  '  I  mod  for  them.  This  is  more  tlian  the  mc 
aaou  ho]>ed  at  the  beginning. 

In  Unit  work  of  civilisation,  it  is  gratifying  to  say  that,  fir 
of  ai*     V         M       '  rnment  h      -    -         '     1  itself  in  the 

Ukaizp  1 1  lions,  iu  iulxealofic 

hiiehar  ofhcers  and  the  agents  appointed  hy  tliom,  and  in  its 
r«a<t  r  T     '^       V writable  hocietieji  who  hu 

takt  u  of  tlie  negro.    The  i 
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gacity  and  true  benevolence  of  the  general  orders  issued  bj 
General  Butler,  by  Generals  Hunter  and  Saxton,  by  General 
Banks,  and  by  General  Thomas,  who  have  had,  perhaps,  most 
to  do  with  the  practical  features  of  this  problem,  will  always 
be  recognized  by  the  student  of  the  improTement  of  the  black 
race.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury  hare  never 
failed  to  render  the  hearty  assistance  of  their  departments  in 
enterprises  so  hard  and  difficult.  And  at  last  the  appointment 
of  Grencral  Oliver  0.  Howard  to  the  head  of  the  Freedmen*8 
Bureau,  and  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  initial  arrange- 
ments, give  the  happiest  promise  for  the  future. 

Second  to  this,  the  steady  work  of  the  societies  which  we 
have  named,  and  of  other  organizations,  especially  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission,  which  have  rendered  efficient  help,  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  wise,  has  been  always  in  the  best  spirit, 
and,  as  we  think  is  here  shown,  has  had  wonderful  results. 
The  larger  societies  have  contributed  in  the  last  year  the  fol- 
lowing sums  to  the  purpose  they  have  in  hand :  — 

Western  Freedmen's  Association $  86,225* 

National  "  «  229,587 

Northwestern    «*  «  116.166 

Pennsylvania     "  "  26,226 

New  England    «*  **  44.828 

American  Missionary  Society,  (perhaps)     .    •    •    •  100,000 

$553,032 

This  total  of  more  than  half  a  million  has,  as  we  have 
shown,  discharged  a  work  about  one  twentieth  of  Uiat  which 
should  be  at  once  undertaken,  in  the  way  of  schools.  But  for 
that  work,  large  assistance,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  received  in 
the  States  tliomsclves  where  it  is  to  bo  done,  from  the  people 
who  are  the  subjects  of  endeavor.  As  the  government  with- 
draws the  army,  and  as  teachers  go  to  posts  where  tliere  are 
no  garrisons,  the  assistance  given  in  rations  and  quarters  here- 
tofore can  no  longer  be  expected.  But  this  loss  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  advantages  to  be  acquired  in  a  more  calm  state 
of  civil  order.  Tlie  employment  of  Southern  teachers  is  rec- 
ommended by  tlie  best  judges,  in  all  cases  where  oompetenl 
persons,  of  either  color,  can  be  engaged.    We  believe  this  tt> 
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a  good  policy,  and  that  it  will  largely  contribute  to  tho  faYOf  j 
ritli  which  the  schools  will  be  regarded  at  the  South. 

Side  by  side  with  the  education  of  tho  children,  we  look  for 
^xteusire  adult  schools,  and  for  that  wider  education  which 
iomes  where  men  are  trained  to  arms  and  to  vote.  Given  also 
he  improving  institutions  of  religion  for  the  negro,  we  believe 
ro  606  in  all  these  omens  tho  cortaiu  prosperity  of  bis  future 
tate. 

For  the    superintendence  of   such    enterprises,   for    their 
3nK)Iidation  and  best  order,  we  beliove  the  government  of 
ihe  nation  has  taken  the  best  steps  in  the  organization  of  the 
rreodmeu's  Bureau.     Wo  take  it  for  granted,  that  General 
loward  will  send  in  to  the  War  Department,  for  the  advice  of 
>,  his  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  that  Bureau,  whea 
U  session  begins*     We  trust  that  these  expenses  wUl  be  ' 

stimated  on  a  generous  scale,  and  that,  till  the  State  govern- 
aents  are  thoroughly  established,  and  established  on  a  truly 
republican  basis,  the  government  of  the  nation  will  keep  IW^ 
ratch  and  ward  on  its  new-made  citizens.     Congress,  we  are 
,  will  be  disposed  to  vote  the  largest  sums  asked  for,  for  the 
ises  of  such  watch  and  ward,  including  such  work  as  the 
bureau  is  willing  to  undertake  in  the  line  of  education.     For 
lie  details  of  that  work,  under  the  supervision  of  tho  Freed- 
aen's  Bureati,  it  is  probable  that  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies " 
lay  still  have  to  provide*     We  have  shown  already  that  it  is 
lot  an  uicalculablo  work,  or  an  alarming  one.    The  New  Eng- 
lud  Society  Iras  already  appealed  to  the  freed inei>  to  assumi)  ^ 
lio  charges  of  quarters  and  rations  for  teachers,  which  tha 
lation  heretofore  has  bonie.     In  tlio  Western  Department,  i 
Fo  have  seen,  Colonel  Eaton   has  called  on  them  for  a  moneys 
>ntribulion,  which  they  have  largely  paid.     For  tho  rest  tho 
Ibcrality  of  the  North  must  provide.     Half  a  million  dollars 

New   England,  as  much   more  in  New   York,   as  much 
■or^  in  the  Middle  States,  including  Ohio,  and  half  as  much 

the  Nortliwent,  will  make  up  a  sum  sufTicienl  for  the  com- 
lete  carrying  out  of  a  system  of  elementary  education  of  all 
lie  blacks  in  the  whole  South.     Wo  have  no  fears  but  it  can 
\  collected  and  wisely  used. 
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Abt.  Ym. — American  Political  Ideas. 

The  American  Bopublic  is  an  unprecedented  political  oigui- 
ization.  It  has  no  parallel  or  exemplar  in  history.  It  is  a  new 
growth.  It  resembles,  indeed,  in  numerous  respects,  former 
political  organizations,  but  the  resemblances  are  onlj  or  maiiily 
in  form,  while  the  diSerences  are  in  essence.  Historically  and 
externally  it  may  be  classed  with  other  federal  governments, 
with  the  Achaian  League,  with  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  Bd> 
publics.  But  its  genuine  characteristics  are  omitted  in  any 
such  comparison.  It  derives  its  peculiar  quality,  not  from  its 
Federal  relations,  not  from  its  Republican  form,  but  from  what 
underlies  and  vivifies  alike  its  FederaUsm  and  its  Republican- 
ism. It  is  not  to  be  .understood  by  the  study  of  other  states; 
in  order  to  understand  it,  it  must  be  studied  from  within  and 
in  itself. 

It  differs  moreover  from  the  intentions  and  expectations  of 
those  who  have  been  called  its  founders.  Neither  Winthrop 
and  his  band  of  Pilgrim  companions  foresaw  in  their  farthest 
vision  the  real  nature  of  the  conunon wealth  of  which  they 
planted  the  seed,  nor  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  fully  comprehend  the  spirit  .which  was  to 
give  vital  energy  and  perpetuity  to  tlieir  work.  Their  wisdom 
did  not  devise  the  Republic  as  it  existed  or  as  it  exists.  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew  ;  for  their  work  was  controlled 
by  supreme  forces  of  which  they  had  imperfect  cognizance,  and 
their  highest  praise  is  that  they  wrought  unconsciously  in  har- 
mony with  these  forces,  whose  irresistible  power  would  ere  this 
have  rent  asunder  any  fabric  not  thus  constructed. 

Our  commonwealth  was  never,  in  truth,  founded ;  it  is  not 
the  result  of  pre-eminently  wise  forecast,  or  tlie  product  of  any 
ordaining  will.  It  was  not  made  by  man  ;  it  is  no  discovery  or 
invention,  but  a  natural  growth,  the  slow,  undiscemed,  unim- 
agined  result  of  Uie  instincts,  desires,  and  efforts  of  individuals 
united  in  a  society  under  novel  conditions,  and  controlled  by 
laws  which  mastered  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men. 

Tlie  Republic  has  therefore  naturally  been  a  puzzle  and  a 
surprise  to  foreigners,  and  in  some  degree  to  ourselves.    It  has 
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continually  baffled  expectation,  and  turned  prophecy  to  folly. 
Ill  its  progress  it  has  seemed  to  bo  too  good  to  be  tnte^  and  to 
offer  fairer  promises  than  could  bo  fulfilled  ;  but  every  year  has 
taught  us  —  and  no  years  have  taught  us  with  more  asi^uranco 
than  these  late  years  of  war — that  iU  best  promise  was  not 
beyond  fulfilment;  that  nothing  was  too  good  not  to  bo  expect- 
ed from  it ;  that  the  best  hopes  of  man  for  men  might  here  find 
their  accomplishment;  that  there  was  neither  failure  nor  dis- 
appointment in  it;  that  a  perfect  commonwealth  might  here 
become  a  reality. 

Every  year  has  taught  us  —  these  last  five  ycare  more  than 
liny  others  —  that  the  crimes,  the  wrongs,  the  miseries  which 
deface  the  ideal  of  our  state,  —  the  inherited  errors  of  tho  past, 
the  selfishness  of  materialism,  the  mass  of  ignorance,  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics,  the  atrocities  of  slavery,  —  that  these  and 
all  else  of  evil  in  their  train  were  capable  of  removal^  were 
not  natural  and  inherent  results  of  our  system,  were  excres- 
cences upon  it  which  might  be,  which  in  time  would  be,  got  rid 
1,  m  that  the  actual  commonwealth  should  assume  slowly,  im- 
pi  III  ways,  hut  ever  more  and  more  nearly,  the  imagij  of 

tii^  . .  -i.  From  the  height  of  our^isgah  we  have  beheld  tlio 
pmmljR^d  land,  not  as  in  dream,  but  in  actual  vision,  and  tho 
cloud  of  the  Lord  by  day  and  His  pillar  of  fire  by  night  have 
led  U8  on  our  way. 

In  irpite  of  the  evils  which  the  United  States  share  with  all 
icr  political  communitres,  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  dijfects 
lich  have  seemed  to  superficial  or  faithless  observers  indica- 
tions of  radical  unsoundness  and  approaching  decay,  yet  the 
rational  convi  f  more  comi>etent  and  deeper  thinkere 

have  continuui  ^  .  .  j  into  closer  accordance  with  the  instinc- 
tive oonfideneo  of  the  people  —  a  confidence  springing  from 
ev  r  bles^iings — ^iu  the  ]•  T  beneficent  progresg 

v:         ^  mIus  on  which  AmericHi  ulions  of  govern meol 

and  of  society  are  based,  and  m  the  exeeUetiee  of  tlm  idaai 
which  form  the  f**      '        ^  of  the  comn  l(h, 

\^Tiat,  then,  an  ideas  and  p:       ^       wlriicb  have  bad 

tlie  power,  and  still  have  it,  to  chape  tho  political  action  of 
t1  V  "     •'**        *       ■  *  Ing  in  1'^       '     * 

y  :      What 
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tutes  its  difference  from  all  preceding  political  organizations? 
Tliis  is  the  problem  of  our  history,  and  that  history  will  not 
be  correctly  interpreted  unless  the  problem  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

The  investigation  of  the  political  ideas  original  in  America,  so 
far  at  least  as  th'eir  practical  embodiment  in  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance.  The  true  nature  and  legitimate  operation  of  these 
ideas  is  the  greatest  question  in  the  art  and  science  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  progress  of  democracy  in  America  is  a  fact  at 
once  so  great  and  so  new,  so  far-reaching  in  its  influences,  so 
revolutionary  not  only  of  old  theories,  but  of  old  systems, 
and  the  tendency  of  political  communities  throughout  the 
civiUzod  world  is  so  plainly  toward  democracy  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  to  understand  what  it  is  that  has  given  to 
American  institutions  their  specific  character  and  excellence 
becomes  more  and  more  important,  not  only  to  the  student  and 
to  the  statesman,  but  also  to  the  lover  of  mankind,  to  every  one 
laboring  for  the  advance  of  man. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  new  political  world  and 
the  old  political  world  begifts  with  the  first  serious  attempts  of 
our  ancestors  to  colonize  America,  and  especially  with  the  relig- 
ious, industrial  colonies  that  landed  at  Plymouth  and  founded 
Boston.  The  dawn  of  modern  political  civilization  first  lighted 
up  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  colonics  that  settled  the  shores  of 
New  England  were  of  a  new  kind,  aiid  they  established  the  va- 
lidity of  an  order  of  ideas  in  practical  politics  which  had  hith- 
erto in  the  history  of  the  world  been  relegated  to  the  dumaiu 
of  theory,  and  which  in  their  application  have  not  yet  been 
fully  expounded,  have  not  yet  been  completely  expressed  in 
any  poHtical  creed,  but  have  from  1620  to  1865  been  operative, 
whether  recognized  or  not,  in  all  the  political  movements  of  ilio 
American  people.  It  was  the  force  of  conditions  over  which 
these  Pilgrim  colonists  had  little  control,  combined  witli  the 
tendency  of  those  beUefs  and  instincts  which  animated  Uieir 
souls  and  impelled  them  to  their  hard  undertaking,  that  led  to 
this  advance  in  the  art  of  politics.  Hitherto,  in  the  history 
of  colonizing  enterprise,  the  colonists  had  gone  out  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  from  the  hive,  carrying  with  them  unclianged  the  insli- 
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tiitious  and  the  relations  of  the  pareat  state.  Tlic  Greek  colo- 
nies were  in  form  and  system,  la  goTerumont  and  domestic 
and  social  order,  but  copies,  as  literal  aa  was  possible,  of 
cities  of  Greece  from  which  they  had  come  out  The  military 
colouics  of  the  Romans  carried  with  thorn  the  military  rule  of 
Rome,  acquiring  no  iDdej>eiidencc,  but  remaining  Roman  i 
thought  and  in  deed,  alike  in  Tlirace,  lUyria,  or  Britats 
Rome  was  impressed  on  the  soil  by  every  step  of  the  colon ist*» 
foot.  Rome,  her  mark,  was  written  over  every  land  of  which 
her  children  took  possession. 

Not  so  with  the  colonies  of  New  England.  Tlie  colonist 
Btill  professed  tliemselves  and  believed  themselves  to  lie 
subjects  of  Old  England ;  but  they  had  left  her  of  their  own 
itcord*  They  had  come  over  the  ocean  and  settled  the  wilder 
uess  under  no  direction  from  the  authorities  of  England,  wit 
no  aid  from  them,  —  at  most  with  their  God-speod,  tliankful 
as  they  may  have  been  to  get  rid  of  ifo  troublesome  a  crew.i 
The  expedition  was  of  individuals  united  for  conscience' 
The  colony  had  a  moral  rather  than  a  political  foundation,  and 
out  of  this  fact  s|»rang  the  fu-st  historical  application  of  the 
truth,  tlmt  |;K)Iicics  are  a  branch  of  ethics,  aud  are  subject  to 
its  laws.  The  fact  tJiat  Uiese  New  England  colonies  were  col- 
onies of  individuals  united  for  co'  sake,  had  cons 
qucncc!!  tlmt  were  wholly  unanti  -  i.  The  colonists  hs 
really  cut  themselves  off  from  all  vital  connection  with  the  Old 
^Vorld,  ulthough  ihey  still  remained  in  formal  connection  witli 
it.  They  had  k'ft  feudalism,  or  tl»e  riglit  of  might,  enibodiedl 
in  institutions  whose  essence  was  the  doctrine  of  privilege,— 
*  *  1  left  Roman  Catholicism,  or  the  right  of  uuthurity 
1  uf  opinion,  —  behind  them,  Thoy  had  cut  loose 
Ums  two  great  stays  of  modem  European  civilization  :  they 

-IT  from  the  old  n  I  '         *  I  sitptr 

, — from  thQ  old  in  .  id  uobli 

-»iuid  thoy  started  in  ignorant  faith  on  a  voyage  of  di&40overy. 
T*  lance  of  Providenoo  did  not  fall  them.     It  led  tlitm 

vs  World  which  they  were  to  make  new  indeed.  Muci 
of  iheir  work  was  unconscious'ly  performed*  They  knew  not 
f  "      V    '■  f  their  own  principles.    For  the  right  of  might 

«  .  the  riglit  of  man,  for  the  rigtn  of  anlliority 
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tliey  substituted  the  right  of  independence,  for  king  and  priest 
and  noble  they  substituted  the  People. 

This  was  the  natural,  the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  ftct 
of  deriving  political  arrangements  and  systems  from  moral 
principles.  In  morals  man  is  man,  never  less  and  never  mora, 
independent,  equal,  just.  It  is  only  in  politics  divorced  from 
morals  that  man  becomes  more  or  less  than  man,  —  baron  or 
serf,  lord  or  villein,  —  dependent,  privileged,  unjust. 

The  people  of  the  American  religious  industrial  colonies  was 
a  new  tiling,  —  the|^e  had  been  no  people  of  the  kind  before. 
The  world  had  seen  a  Boman  plebs^  mediseval  burgesses  and 
villeins,  —  it  had  never  yet  seen  a  people.  It  behooves  us 
to  find  an  intelligible  definition  of  this  people,  and  to  under- 
stand  what  we  as  Americans  mean  by  the  phrase ;  for  it  Is 
on  this  that  our  idea  of  the  state  and  of  government  in  great 
part  depends. 

Not  merely  the  notion  of  this  people,  but  the  thing  itself,  baa 
been  of  slow  but  regular  growth.  It  did  not  spring  fully  de- 
veloped on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  it  grew  with  the 
growth  of  the  Colonies,  acquiring  strength,  consistency,  and 
conscious  force  during  the  long  period  of  Colonial  dependency, 
nurtured  alike  by  the  internal  struggles  of  the  nascent  state 
and  by  its  contentions  with  those  who  claimed  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  it  from  abroad.  The  circumstances  of  Colonial 
life,  —  tlie  border  hardships,  the  perils  of  war  with  civilized 
and  savage  foes,  the  scattered  settlements,  each  with  its  local 
government  and  institutions,  the  popular  form  and  methods 
of  most  of  the  Colonial  governments,  the  Chirn^h  contests,  tlie 
disputes  between  neighboring  Colonies, — all  tended  to  promote 
the  development  not  only  of  strong  individualism,  but  also  of 
the  liabit  of  combined  action  in  the  community.  The  quality, 
moreover,  of  the  early  settlers,  marked  as  it  was  by  their  gen- 
eral intelligence,  their  attention  to  education,  their  deep  moral 
sense,  impressed  itself  upon  their  descendants,  and  upon  the 
mass  of  the  inferior  emigrants  of  the  later  periods  of  Colonial 
history.  A  community  grew  up  here,  original  not  only  in  its 
modes  of  life,  but  in  its  composition.  New  England  was 
throughout  the  whole  Colonial  i)eriod  the  typical  portion  of  the 
English  dominion  in  America.    She  was  the  mother  of  ideas 
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and  of  states.    But  similar  influeuces  to  those  wliich  gave  I 
Iter  leading  position  wero  at  work  in  the  other  Colonics.    Tiie 
V      '      on  welded  the  Colonies  together.     It  t       ^     iiomthe" 

^   i  when  nnll«d  in  a  common  cause.    It  t  j  them 

them$elirc9.    Tho  Confederation  showed  them  their  woakneaa^J 
'     '    T     ^'  ition  wJnch  ^ave  to  the  States  a  national  unity  J 

^^  1H3  Colonics  into  the  Unitctl  iStatcs,  which  railed 
Ibem  to  a  power  ia  the  world,  was  the  emt)odiment  of  the  long 
lessons  or  Colonial  c  <^  and  lli  "      f 

a  new  system  of  gov*  ,  but  of  i  ,1-4 

wliich  had  sprung  up  and  were  flourishing  on  Anierican  »oil, 
lu» '  I  1^  are  tlie  grand  declaration  of  the  exi»tenc#J 

of*n  i>  the  world  had  not  known,  — a  slate  r»ot  \vaA 

posed  tipoti  a  people,  but  having  it$  existence  and  authority 
solely  from  them,    *'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  .  •  • 
do  ordain.'*      H>,  ike  people,  —  and  this  people  means  a  civil 
iseed  community  spontaneously  organized  to  promote  the  gea* 
eral      *'^       and  actuated  by  the  moral  forces  which  cirilixat 
Itas  i  d  in  the  habiu  of  a  rnoe,  and  which  are  derive 

from  the  Divine  order  of  the  unirerse.     We,  the  people  of  tto 
Unit    '  -'  ■'        ^eansnota  political  IkkIv  ^       "   ^^  a  state,  andj 
orgii  sim|ily  for  the  sake  of  cm  ig  a  frame  of" 

gDvemment,  but  a  moral  community,  already  organized  and 
governed  by  !     rirjciples.     We  unite  priiu      '        t  to  go^ 

em  or  to  be  k  but  we  the  people  fruin  ernmeat 

ai  an  expedient  by  which  to  confirm  tho  already  established 
moral  order  and  tho  '  .-  t^  .-  ^^  ^j^^  community,  andj 

thu'^  to  secure  the  ]  .ation.     Neither  the  geo«l 

1  limits  of  the  United  8tatea  nor  the  gaTemment  oT 
'  ^    ''^  make  us  a  nation;  but  we,  tlio  people  con 
a,  make  the  Uuitml  Stsite**  and  fi-ame  a  goi 
omment  for  them. 

Hi'    —   '     -  'litical  speculation,  nil' Ma u-  i  ! 

od  r.  apart  from  the  iKH>plc,  or  a 

peopte  as  one  only  of  its  elements.     It  lias  been  eonsidor 
^  an   -'   *-^,jt  of  tho  governmental  i     t  *  ^uint  attd  ; 
CT^  of  any  given  country.     J  ^iig  deta^* 

World  tlie  peo{de  constitute  the  Ktate,  iu  Umli^ard 
uuiiiivu  by  tliose  of  their  mond  co-operation ;  and  the  Aiiicri*j 
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can  idea  of  the  state  includes  potential  independence  of  uisti- 
tutions  of  government.  These  institutions  are  inseparable 
accidents,  not  essential  features  in  the  body  politic.  Tlieoreti- 
cally,  at  least,  the  people  are  not  merely  capable  of  self-goTarn* 
ment,  but  are  self-governing.  Such  institutions  of  goverumeut 
as  they  frame  for  tliemselvos  are  in  the  nature  of  couveuieuces, 
aids,  and  appliances, — are  to  promote  their  welfare,  to  advance 
civilization,  —  and  have  no  inherent  power,  validity,  or  right 
in  themselves,  and  no  virtue  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  adapted 
to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  established. 

The  idea  of  -sovereignty,  as  derived  from  ancient  and  medi- 
seval  times,  has  no  moral  weight  in  America,  and  no  practical 
relation  to  our  politics.  The  use  of  the  word  in  our  political 
debates  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  fallacies,  and  has  led  to 
confusion  and  obscurity  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  our  government.  Tlie  government  is  in  no  proper 
sense  sovereign  in  its  relation  to  the  people.  Its  laws  are  im- 
posed, its  penalties  are  exacted,  not  in  virtue  of  any  original 
sovereignty  existing  in  it,  but  purely  in  virtue  of  a  derived 
authority.  The  States  of  the  Union  have  no  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
none  in  their  domestic  relations.  The  States  ar6  mere  conveu- 
iences.  They  represent  no  moral  entity;  they  are  ixiHtical 
»contrivances ;  their  local  governments  are  ingenious  expedients 
for  facilitating  the  hiterests  of  the  people ;  they  have  no  rights 
inherent  in  themselves.  The  rights  they  possess  are  rights  de- 
rived, not  from  any  transmitted  powers,  not  from  any  inherited 
privileges,  not  from  any  original  title,  but  from  the  consenu- 
neous  action  of  the  people.  They  are  in  themselves  simply 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country,  with  limits  arbitrarily 
fixed,  and  with  institutions  not  independent  of,  but  wholly 
dependent  on,  the  will  of  their  inhabitants,  and  of  the  nation 
of  which  those  inhabitants  fprm  a  part. 

The  idea  of  sovereignty  as  it  exists  in  our  American  politics, 
the  idea  that  has  been  so  fertile  of  evil,  and  is  still  so  powerful 
in  ks  capacity  for  harm,  is  derived  from  prerevolutioiiary  sanc- 
tions and  opinions,  —  from  royal  colonial  charters,  —  from  the 
instincts  of  feudalism,  not  yet  wholly  extinguished  in  tlie  New 
W^rlOl.    The  notion  of  soveroigiUf  residing  in  the  Stau»  can 
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be  niaiiitajued  only  by  atj  opprsal  to  an  historical  autliorityp, 
against  wliich  the  Americau  Rcvolutioti  was  a  successful  con<« 
ilict,  and  of  wliich  the  American  Coustitutiou  was  the  exprea 
denial. 

So,  too,  the  general  goTernmetit  of  the  TTiiited  States  derives 
uo  H|p:hts  from  tlie  past ;  it  has  no  auihoritf  by  inheritanca. 
^'  fniit  of  revolution.     In  constituting  it  the  people  sur 

I  i  uo  natural  rights;  they  had  no  power  to  surrender 

these  if  they  would,  nor  to  inspire  it  with  any  inherent  8ov- 
They  conistituted  it  as  an  agency,  as  the  guardia 
,       icd  interests,  as  the  nieahs  hy  which  i\\ef  niiglit  secure" 
certain  definite  ends.     The  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  each  separate  State,  is  valid  only  by  reason  of 
popular  sanction.    There  is  in  Uie  nature  of  society,  philosophic"^ 
cally  considered,  no  right  to  govern  residing  in  any  person  or 
clat^.     Strictly  t^peiiking,  there  exists  outside  of  the  indi%'idualJ 
no  right  to  govern  l»im.     All  govcrnmeut  is  an  expedient,  audi 
ii  i»  founded,  uot  upon  right,  but  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
1  s  uf  the  community.     The  divine  right  of  kings  is  the 

r  ^}ii  ,ouly  of  the  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  power,l 

whether  the  power  of  brute  foree  or  of  superior  intelligeiice. 
In  |>olitics  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  right.     Natumlj 
riglit^  cxi^t  only  in  morals,  and  inhere  in  the  individual  aa  u 
mural  boitig.     As  a  moral  t>eing  every  man  has  rights,  whichi 
]        '      called  divine,  as  inseparable  from  the  spiritual  naturQ] 
il  in  him  by  the  Creator.     It  h  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciplo  of  American  politics  that  rights  inhere  ouly  in  man  as 
man.    There  iauo  better  statement  of  these  rights  than  that  in 
thu  Dcclurutiou  of  Lidependence :  ^^  All  men  are  created  equal;' 
iliey  are  endowod   by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
iii:lits;  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  aud  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
puiehs ;   to  secure   tho^e   rights,   goTcrnmetits   are   insKtituted^ 
amiing  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  tlie  consout  of 
^'  ■:■'■  d/*     Powers,  then,  belong  to  governments,  not 

pt  such  secondary  rights  as  have  their  origin  in 
the^e  powers.     And  these  powci*t$  are  not  natural^  but  derivod; 
*      exercise  of  which  is  authorized  by  tlio  coni^ent  of 
i.     No  natural  i^ovGreignty  inheres  in  a  f^grQi-ji* 
fuifuu    The  sovereignty  of  the  Union  means  the  powers  given 
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to  the  goYernment  by  the  people.  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  adopting  a  Constitution  as  tlie  symbol  aud 
expression  of  our  national  unity,  gane  to  the  govemment  which 
that  Constitution  defined  the  powers  necessary  to  securer  its 
own  existence  and  perpetuity,  —  powers  of  control  over  all  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  governments,  powers  over  commuuities 
and  individuals,  —  but  neither  did  nor  could  imf^nt  in  it  any 
natural  right  of  sovereignty. 

This  statement  of  the  American  idea  of  government  nMds 
to  be  carefully  guarded,  lost  paradoxical  conclusions  be  drawn 
from  it.  Such  conclusions  have,  indeed,  beeu  drawn  from  it 
We  have  had,  for  example,  the  theory  of  no  govemmeni  ad- 
vanced and  strenuously  maintained  by  a  school  of  imperfect 
thinkers,  who  have  professed  to  derive  it  from  the  principle  of 
tlio  unlimited  freedom  of  the  individual.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
institutions  of  government,  though  not  essential  features,  are 
inseparable  accidents  of  the  body  politic.  However  self-gov- 
erned the  individuals  of  a  community  may  be,  yet,  owing  to 
the  diverse  wills  and  the  variety  of  interests  of  individuals, 
the  community  requires,  and  must  always  require,  an  external 
government  to  control  those  wills,  and  to  regulate  tlio  purbuit 
of  those  interests  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  preserve  the  moral 
order,  to  secure  tlie  general  welfare.  Tlie  more  highly  moral 
and  intelligent  individuals  become,  the  less  will  bo  the  need  of 
this  external  government ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  man,  con- 
stituted as  he  is,  should  always^  even  with  the  highest  moral  aud 
intellectual  cultivation,  subject  his  will,  his  passions,  and  h\i 
desires  to  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  parL 

Under  the  American  system,  a  main  feature  of  which  ib  the 
constant  potential  improvement  of  the  individual,  the  function:^ 
of  external  government  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  point,  anJ 
under  this  sybtem  the  way  is  o})en  for  the  realization  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  most  promising  idea  of  modern  Christian 
civilization, —  the  true  brotherhood  of  man,  in  which  man  shall 
feel  himself  no  longer  an  isolated  individual,  but  shall  tind  hi^ 
C()ni)>let4iness  and  iK^rfection,  his  worth  and  his  happiness,  iu 
the  recognized  relations  of  mutual  dependeuco  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  the  community  of  which  he  forms  an  iii» 
tegral  and  essential  part.     Witliout  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is 
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|K>or,  bare,  solitary,  and  his  own  nature  is  iiicompleie.     With 
tbem  lie  is  rich,  completed,  aiid  capaWe  of  a  {^pirituaJ  do\\'lo|H 
meat  of  which  our  proseut  givllizatiou  affords  but  a  faint  aud  | 
partial  ty|)e. 

The  principles  thus  recognized  as  esseutially  Aincrican,  tho 
pru)ci|jles»  namely^  that  pohtics  are  a  subordinate  branch  of 
morals,  —  that  the  people  am,  properly  speaking,  the  whulo 
coiumnnity  nniled  in  moral  relations, ^ — that  the  &tate,  politi- 
cally i^peakingy  derives  its  existence  fix)Di  the  people,  —  and 

at  the  governmout  is  hut  a  device^  determined  by  consider-  , 

ions  or  expediency,  for  the  attainment  of  certain   cndi<,  — 
are  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  feature  iu  our  political  system, ' 
which  has  not  1>een  Iiitherto  suflicienlly  considered,  although 
it  is  embodied  in  the  actual  functions  and  operations  of  our 
American  commonwealth. 

No  discovery  more  fertile  in  the  most  important  results  was 
ever  made  in  political  science  than  that  which  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England  slowly  wrought  out.  They  found  out 
by  long  and  varied  experience,  that  in  a  moral  couuuunity 
ciTilized  order  may  exist  without  governmental  institutions,  ^ 
ma  order  proceeding  from  spontaneous  moral  and  industrial 
co-operation,  tho  result  of  a  sense  of  mutual  depcndeuce,  from 
which  is  developed  an  intelligent  respect  for  mutual  right^i 
mid  interests.  In  a  country  of  scattered  settlements,  oiloii 
wide  apart,  and  iu  which  there  ai^e  no  long-established  institu- 
lions  of  government,  the  share  of  any  regularly  constituted 
government  in  the  preservation  of  social  order  must  of  ueco!^ 
sity  be  very  small.  It  was  so  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  Colonies; 
il  bius  remained  so  in  portions  of  the  Uniteck States  to  tlie  pres- 
ent day.  ^Vnd  tliis  fact  leads  to  the  recoguition  of  the  Iruth, 
that  a  htate  founded,  as  ours  is,  on  natural  rights,  and  deriving 
iu  csi-^tiMice  from  the  people,  includes  two  contitilling  agencies, 
i.  :;  on  the  one  hand  of  a  government  instituted  with 

1 .i.id  powers,  and  operating  through  organized  legal  and 

liutitary  authority,  and  on  the  other  liuud  in  the  devices  and 
arjiingemcnts  adopted  by  the  people,  or  growiug  up  amoug, 
ti    ^    f'^r  the  preservation  of  the  inherent  good  order  of  a 
tj^d  and  Intelligent  conimuniiy- 

111  ^ucb  a  community,  mureu%*cr,  ttio  tatiof  organization  i# 
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moro  essential  and  important  than  the  former,  as  it  is  also  the 
earlier  in  its  exhibition.  In  European  feudal  politics  the  re- 
verse is  the  case,  what  may  be  called  the  natural  arrangements 
of  men  to  preserve  order  in  society  being  regarded  as  depend- 
ent on  the  government  for  their  support  and  efficiency.  The 
tendency  to  centralization  in  European  countries  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  marked  indications  and  evidences  of  this 
view  of  the  relations  of  these  two  agencies  in  Uie  state.  In 
American  politics,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  view  prevails, 
for  the  most  part,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  govern- 
ment is  subordinate  to  the  arrangements  for  preserving  good 
order  which  can  and  do  exist  independently  of  it.  It  is  made, 
supported,  and  changed  by  proceedings  outside  of  its  oaii  lim- 
its, save  in  so  far  as  the  forms  of  those  proceedings  may  be 
regulated  by  it ;  and,  instead  of  originating  the  good  order  of 
the  community,  itself  originates  from  tliat  good  order. 

If  this  statement  should  appear  extravagant,  because  in  some 
degree  the,  result  of  a  novel  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  our 
society,  its  seeming  extravagance  may  be  removed  by  some 
further  considerations.  For  it  is,  indeed,  no  merely  vividly 
conceived,  but  unreal  and  Utopian,  theory  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  but  a  real  fact,  however  as  yet  vaguely  conceived,  the 
nature  of  which  is  illustrated,  not  merely  by  historic  proof  and 
by  the  actual  structure  of  American  society,  but  also  by  tlio 
whole  course  of  political  action  in  America. 

Our  common  notions  of  government  and  of  the  state  are  so 
much  derived  from  the  past,  so  nmch  the  offspring  of  a  politi- 
cal philosophy  drawn  from  the  historic  precedents  of  the  (Md 
World,  or  based  upon  fanciful  speculations  concerning:  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  civil  society,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  un- 
derstand the  true  conditions,  relations,  and  meanings  of  AmiT- 
ican  society  and  institutions.  The  governments  of  Europe  are 
historic  inheritances,  witli  the  moral  supports  of  tradition,  suc- 
cession, and  force.  The  government  of  the  Unite^  States,  oa 
the  contrary,  is  not  an  historic  product,  has  not  the  sanction  of 
transmitted  authority  or  inherited  forms.  It  is  severed  from 
tlio  past,  is  the  product  of  the  fresh  efforts  of  men  striving  to  do 
the  best  for  themselves,  unimpeded  by  traditionary  forms  audaa- 
thority.     Cut  off  from  historic  succession,  tlie  ultimate  souroe 
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of  the  authority  that  resides nn  it  is,  as  wc  hare  snid,  in  tlio 
people  themselves,  who  establish  it  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
drilixed  commuoit/,  and  to  secure  what  is  oxpodicnt  for  it. 
And  this  comniunity,  this  people,  does  not  become,  in  estali- 
Ibhing  the  gOTornnient  for  itself,  merely  a  part  of  the  govern- 
menial  organization,  actuig  solely  thereafter  through  legalized 
modes  and  forms*  whether  of  popular  election^  of  court  of  jus- 
tice^ of  ae^iQf iblics  of  legislation  or  other,  but  remains  what 
it  was  before  tlie  government  was  established,  an  organixaiiou 
outride  of,  superior  to,  and  potentially  independent  of  it.  It 
IS  the  crowning  and  consummate  merit  of  our  system^  uideed, 
that  the  government  so  admirably  meets  the  wants  which  it 
was  defiigued  to  supply,  is  so  natural  a  product  of  our  condi- 
tions and  needs,  that  tlie  fact  of  this  doutdc  element  in  the  ftata 
is  very  rarely  recognized  in  actual  experience.  The  govern- 
mental  organization  and  the  extra-governmeutal  organization 
of  the  people  work  together  generally  with  the  mo'^t  perfect 
liarmouy.  And  thus,  though  this  extra-governmental  organi- 
zation is  constAUitly  in  action,  it  has  failed  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  dejiorves  as  a  most  important  and  characteristic  portion 
of  our  political  system. 

Upon  analyhis  it  will  be  found  to  have  two  main  functions  ; 
—  one,  the  conservation  of  civil  order  in  cases  over  which  tlio 
autUority  of  the  regularly  constituted  government  does  nat  ex-* 
l«nd,  or  which  it  is  n  "    '  of  dealiug  with  by  reason  cither 

of  the  absence  or  in  cy  of  its  ministers ;  the  other,  tho 

eou»ervation  of  the  govcrnmeiit  itself  through  agencies  and 
•        "'  *      1  to  set  it  in  motion   and  keep  it  in   action. 

^  iiittees  and  lynch  courts,  names  of  ili-reganl 

because  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  ore  liable,  bat  in  fact 
rigtilficative  of  the  rude  processes  by  which  justice  is  admin* 
isteredi  however  imperfectly,  in  what  may  be  called  a  U^ixler 
community,  are  f>erhaps  the  most  striking  instances  of  tho 
fit>t  of  those  two  functions.  Tliese  courts  and  coninntti.M*s  tire 
empowered  by  an  authority  whicli  is  no  other  than  the  moral 
^1150  of  tliQ  community,  and  their  work  is  to  carry  thifi  moral 
BCiiBe  or  opiniiin  into  effect.  Tho  most  obvious  illustration  of 
Iho* second  of  thcho  two  futictiont  —  tho  conservation  of  tho 
goTernment  itself — ta  afforded  by  primary  meetings  m  our 
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towns  and  by  party  caucuses  auc^  conventions.  As  the  end  of 
vigilance  committees  is  to  carry  public  opinion  into  effect,  so 
tlie  end  of  tliese  meetings  and  conventions  is  to  give  form  and 
direction  to  public  opinion,  is  to  combine  that  opinion  so  as  to 
make  it  efficient  and  the  basis  of  action.  In  all  this  work  the 
government  has  no  part ;  it  is  wholly  extra-govemmeuUi,  or, 
so  to  speak,  preliminary  to  government,  and  is  effected  without 
interfering  with,  or,  oven  in  the  most  extreme  casQ^,  perma- 
nently impairing,  such  governmental  authority  as  may  have 
been  truly  instituted  and  established  in  the  moral  reg^tfd  of 
the  community.  The  difference  between  a  mob  and  a  vigi> 
lance  committee  is  the  difference  between  an  assemblage  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  government  and  disturbing  established 
order,  and  an  assemblage  for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  the  ne6d 
of  government  and  of  maintaining  order.  Where  the  govern- 
ment is  fully  established,  the  action  of  vigilance  conunittees 
ceases ;  but  even  where  government  is  best  and  most  complete- 
ly constituted,  the  extra-governmental  organization  of  tlie  com- 
munity still  exists,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  supply  deficiencies,  or  to 
maintain  the  regular  procedures  of  the  government.  Like  the 
government  itself,  the  modes  of  its  action  are  mere  expedients, 
often  clumsy  and  poor  enough,  but  nevertheless  it  forms  a  most 
valuable  part  of  our  political  system,  as  has  been  proved  by 
many  strikuig  instances  during  the  war,  in  which  its  operation 
has  been  constant,  and  in  the  highest  degree  important  and 
beneficent. 

The  constant  interaction  of  the  moral  order  of  society  and 
of  the  governmental  order  maintains  bur  whole  political  system 
constantly  ductile  and  pliable.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  fit  itbelf 
to  every  new  exigency,  it  is  not  averse  to  necessary  change,  it 
unites  in  itself  the  two  elements  of  consistency  and  mutability. 
It  is  essentially  a  system  of  adaptation.  No  new  couditiou 
arises  which  it  lias  not  the  power  to  meet,  and  no  progress  n 
made  iu  wliich  it  docs  not  take  part. 

A  government  thus  siihject  to  change  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  and  progress  of  tlie  community,  instead  of  beiugi 
as  some  political  theorists  have  supposed,  contrary  to  estab- 
lished order  and  op[)oscd  to  a  true  conservatism,  is  direcdy 
the  reverse.     A  government  founded  ou  this  idea  is  the  moHt 
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'  '  tou  of  order,  and,  beyond  all  oiherS| 

t^  utial  juiiiciples  and  of  llie  ui^^titu* 

tioas  courgrmud  to  them,  la  devising  better  aad  better  goT- 
eruiucuial  e,\i  "  s  the  real  ubject  of  iho  Aiuerieati  is  ta 
briiig  the  gov  i  into  truer  coaforinity  to  its  priuciplcs. 

Ha  uever  loses  sight  of  the  fact  tlmt  goveruaidai  i»  only  a  do- 
ice  founded  on  expediency ;  und  he  kecp»  iii  mind  that  it  po&- 
uo  iatrinsic  right  to  exis^t,  and  that  it  lb  always  siifrjr'ct 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  popular  right  of  revolution. 

The  aiO!*t  vital  fact  of  American  politics,  the  git:at,  and»  iui- 
toricuily  considered,  the  new  result  that  we  have  reached^  h 
tbe  establi.shmeut  of  a  political  system  in  wliich  tlie  government 
kfa  suburdinate  to  the  moral  order  of  a  civilized  coium unity,  — 
^Kti  oiHier  which  rests  on  the  acknowledgmeni  of  the  rights  of 
mau,  aj$  exprejjsed  by  the  terms  liberty,  justice,  and  equality, 
and  whicli  k  manifested  and  maintained  by*  the  regular  o{>erap 
tioa  and  continuous  development  of  the&6  principles.  It  was 
because  of  their  seia^  that  these  principles  of  moral  order  wera 
called  in  question,  and  their  predominance  in  our  system  en« 
dangered,  Uiat  Uic  loyal  portion  of  Uie  American  people  wa« 
roused  to  tlie  great  eilorts  and  £^acri(ices  of  the  late  war  of  the 
Rebelliou*  in  dcfeace  of  the&c  principles  they  felt  that  no 
eiibrt  could  be  too  gre^t,  no  sacrifice  could  be  extreme,  \\  itii* 
iftuc  tiiem  life  waii  little  wortk  having,  (in  tlieir  pi^sservatiou 
cUpended  all  that  wasi  desirable  or  Ihm  '  '  in  our  pohticol 
qrstdm,  all  that  had  been  gained  by  ii  U2>hment  fur  the 

uatiou  and  for  mankind.  The  war  waged  for  their  proservor 
iji       1  'U  uH  a  new  sensse  of  their  wortli,  and     *  un- 

u-  ^  ''i  the  system  of  which  they  form  the  i  ocd 

wid  eadurmg  foundation. 

Tl»^  ''  '   '  iid  iu  aduptjvtion  to  the  wiiiits 

of  a  I J   ^  ,      .       c  ft'om  the  fact  that  ti»e  idea^ 

wliidi  it  embodies  are  priiourily  moral  ideals,  aad  au  such  in* 
^ca^3Ahle  of  being  I  '  '  lUc  of  conlinw- 

ally  improved  up]  n  and  mothodi^, 

ttCCurtUng  to  the  advance  of  maakiad  in  moral  culture  aad 
iatcUigxince, 

A  moral  idea  never  changef*     It  ifi  tlie  Bame  yesterday,  to* 
day,  atid  forurer,  and  ki  every  nqjiou  utf  the  |irovideuc«3  uf 
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God.  The  application  of  the  moral  idea  chants  witli  everj 
new  coiiditiou  of  human  life.  Political  and  social  institutions 
founded  upon  moral  ideas,  so  far  as  thej  are  conformed  to  the 
ideal  from  which  tliej  spring,  partake  of  its  eternity  ;  they  are 
human  devices  vivified  by  the  Divine  breath,  human  expedi- 
ents drawing  their  strength  from  the  principles  on  which  the 
universe  itself  stands  sure. 

In,  America  politics  are  a  nobler  pursuit  than  elsewhere, 
because  here  alone  is  their  moral  origin  so  established,  tliat 
the  science  of  practical  politics  becomes  the  study  of  the  appli- 
cation of  ideal  politics  to  human  affairs. 

Tlie  investigation  in  whiph  we  have  been  engaged,  though 
of  an  abstract  nature,  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the 
questions  in  practical  politics  which  are  now  before  the  coun- 
try,—  questions  remaining  after  the  sharp  decisions  of  war, 
to  try  our  virtue,  our  courage,  and  ouj^  faith  m  our  own 
principles,  with  new  tests.  The  conflict  is  not  yet  over.  It 
cannot  bo  repeated  too  often;  that  this  war  was  a  war  of  ideas, 
and  that,  until  one  idea  or  the  other  has  secured  a  settled 
triumph,  there  can  be  no  real  peace  between  the  parties  to  the 
war.  What  the  true  American  idea  was,  we  have  endeavored 
to  show ;  the  opposite  to  this  idea  in  every  particular  is  tliat 
for  which  the  South  contended.  And  though  the  South  has 
sullenly  laid  down  its  arms,  beaten  and  dispirited,  it  has  not 
laid  down  its  hate.  Its  spirit  is  still  set  desperately  against  us. 
It  still  clings  to  and  maintains  the  idea  for  which  it  fouglit  so 
•strenuously  in  the  field.  We  have  secured  a  territorial  Union, 
we  have  secured  a  geographical  unity  of  the  States,  but  we 
have  not  secured  as  yet  a  moral  Union,  a  civil  unity ;  we  have 
the  harder  part  of  our  task  before  us. 

Having  faith  in  the  American  system,  knowing  that  it  is  the 
means  by  which  civil  order  i^  best  secured  and  advanced,  — 
knowing  it  to  be  based  upon  moral  principles  of  universal  ap- 
)>lication,  —  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  conclusions  to  which 
our  faith  and  knowledge  lead  us.  In  the  struggle  between  this 
system  and  one  vitally  opposed  to  it  at  every  point,  wo  must 
use  whatever  means  are  necessary,  not  merely  to  subdue,  bat 
to  destroy  and  utterly  root  out  the  hostile  system.  There  is 
neither  cruelty  nor  vindictiveness,  neither  malice  nor  passioOi 
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in  tlus.  It  is  not  only  tlie  conclusioD  of  the  calm  reason,  but 
the  dictate  of  €onhcieuc«.  It  is  the  claim  ot  bumauitj  upoa 
Us.  Future  geiieratious  appeal  to  us^  not  to  desert  tlic  causo 
which  is  thtfirii  eveu  moie  iliaa  ours.  Let  no  wcariuebs  prevail 
Willi  U!s,  uiid  110  cry  of  uiagiiuutmitj  deceive  us*  There  is  no 
need  to  urge  us  to  niaguaiiiajity  ;  for  in  inaiutaiiiiug  our  cause, 
we  uro  in  iruili  coiiijuUiug  the  interests  of  our  enemies,  aud  in 
wmuiug  its  triumph  we  are  wuiuing  a  victory  iu  which  they 
sda>o  bhall  hereafier  rejoice. 

The  North  is  cinlized,  the  South  is  uueivilized.  One  roust 
take  the  likouess  of  tl|e  other.  The  iiiiere»t3  of  the  strong 
civilized  community  must  prevail ;  and  in  this  case  the  inter- 
ostSf  being  those  of  general  moial  order,  carry  a  pre^miueut 
right  with  them.  Tlie  community  possesses  the  right  over  an 
individual,  or  over  any  number  of  individuals,  to  do  whaici; 
29  necessary  to  protect  or  mainUiin  its  moral  urgauizaiion.  Th4 
moral  order  of  society,  its  general  welfare,  is  the  object  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  government,  and  its  inspiring  principle 
Principles,  not  forms^  are  the  true  guides  of  nations  ;  but  ha| 
\ij  it  IS  when,  as  iu  our  case,  principles  aud  forms  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  oilier. 

Uaving  power,  we  have  also  the  right  —  and   having  ttie 
riglit*  the  duty  lies  upon  us — to  impose  those  conditions  on  the 
8ouiheru  people  which  are  requisite  for  tlie  preservation,  con-j 
iinuancc,  and  progress  of  the  moral  order  of  that  CQmmunit| 
of  whidi  ihey  and  we  form  parts.    And  the  conditions  which  w^l 
have  to  impose  are  not  cuuditions  of  tyranny,  but  of  liberty ;  * 
liot  of  injustice^  but  of  justice.     We  have  to  insist  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  freedom,  —  freedom   from  servitude   for   th6 
felaves,  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  speech,  and  the  {irest ' 
for  the  wht4e  community.     We  have  to  insist  on  justice  under 
the  law,  on  the  controlled  and  regular  processes  of  moral  and 
legal  organizations,  on  the  suljccliou  of  the  passions  of  indi* 
TiduaLs,  on  the  steady  administration  of  equal  hyvs.    We  have 

«m  poUUcal  equality  for  all  men,  on  iho  removal  of  allJ 
^, -._-../  distinctions  in  deliuing  the  politiciil  privileges  of  indl* 
viduab,  on  a  perfect  equality  of  men  in  their  relation  to  the 
Illy  as  membent  of  its  political  organization.    We  liav9 
u  i ,  on  tlie  right  of  every  man  to  be  equal  to  any  oti 
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man.  Strange  it  is  to  see  conquerors  compelling  tho  conquered 
to  take  blessings  at  tlieir  hands!  Strange,  to  behold  Tictors 
claiming  no  right  over  tlie  vanquished  but  to  secure  to  them 
equal  rights  with  themselves  I  Strange  and  happy  sight,  pro- 
phetic of  far-reaching  good  and  far-shining  glory,  to  behold 
tlie  masters  of  dominion  consulting  no  selfish  interests,  know- 
ing, indeed,  no  selfish  interests,  but  in  all  arrangements,  in  all 
schemes,  proposing  only  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  prindples 
from  which  they  have  derived  their  power,  and  which  are  to 
them  the  sources  of  perennial  happiness  and  strength !  This 
is  tlie  subjugation  of  the  South,  —  to  reduce  her  from  slavery 
to  liberty,  from  injustice  to  justice,  from  opprecsive  privileges 
to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 
This  is  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  —  to  restore  the  people  of 
every  section  to  peace  that  shall  be  inviolable,  because  found- 
ed on  the  principles  which  support  the  pillars  of  tlie  universe, 
and  to  progress  that  shall  be  as  continuous  as  the  life  of  man- 
kind. 


abt.  IX.— critical  notices. 

1.  —  Speeches  (/Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Statei. 
With  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  Frank  Moore.  BosUm: 
Little,  Browu,  and  Companj.     18G5. 

This  book  will  not  want  for  readers.  It  is  announced  as  being 
**  published  with  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  President,"  and  aa 
containing  ^full  reports  of  all  the  important  speeohes  made  bj  bin 
since  his  entrance  into  public  life."  It  contains,  also,  a  "  Biographical 
Intro<hiction  "  by  the  editor,  —  of  which  the  best  that  we  con  mj  i«. 
that  it  is  a  tol^blj  good  performance ;  any  authentic  account,  how- 
ever, of  this  son,  is  interesting  now,  and  we  get  from  this  one  a  pretty 
fair  aajuaintance  with  the  main  facts  of  the  President's  'life.  Some 
valuable  extracts  from  sj»eeehes  which  are  not  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  book  are  given  in  this  part  of  it;  and,  best  of  all,  the  report  and  full 
account  of  that  remarkable  address  to  the  colored  people  of  NasfaTiBti 
m  which  tlie  speaker  rose  to  such  a  noble  height  of  feeling,  and  dilaloi 
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witii  mieh  a  genuine  apprehension  of  tlie  eentiinprtt  of  hiimati  bmther- 
hood  %A  neillier  liis  count rjmeii  nor  lie  Itims^elf  cHn  ever  well  forget 
"Looking/*  snici  hc%  "at  this  vast  crowd  of  c43lored  people,  and  refleel- 
ing  tUroiigh  what  a  storm  of  ptirsccution  imj  obloquy  they  art?  com* 
pelled  to  pa^8,  I  am  almost  inchtced  to  wi*?h  that,  as  in  the  dap  of  old, 

m  MoW9  might  ar**e  who  should  h-ad  thera  safely  to  tli*  ir  rtrtmiisrd 
Imid  of  fretidom  and  happiness." 

•*Yqii  are  our  Mo*^e8/*  ghouted  soventl  voicfsi;  and  Uv.'  exclamalKMi 
WHS  caught  up  and  cheered  until  the  Capitol  rang  again. 

•*  God,  no  doubt,  ha^  prepiiffd  somewhere  an  insiruuient  for  the  great 
work  he  d»*»igns;  to  perform  in  bci^alf  of  thin  outrage<l  people  ;  and  in  due 
lime  your  leader  will  come  forth,  your  Mo@es  will  lie  rt^vealed  to  you«" 

**  We  want  no  Moseii  but  you,"  again  shouted  the  crowd. 

'*  Well,  Uien,  humble  and  unworthy  as  I  am^  if  no  other  better  shall 
he  found,  1  will  indeed  l>e  your  Alo^ea,  and  lead  you  through  the  Red 
Sea  of  war  and  bontlage  to  a  fairer  future  of  lilierty  and  pence.  I 
Bpeak  now  n?  one  who  feels  the  world  hi  a  country,  and  all  who  lore 

equal  rights  his  frientb*     I  ?peak,  too,  a«  a  citizen  of  Tennessee 

Lojml  men*  whether  white  or  black,  shall  alone  control  her  destinies ; 
and  when  tbla  strife  in  which  we  arc  all  engaged  is  past,  I  trust,  I 
Imow,  we  ^hall  have  a  better  state  of  things,  and  eihall  all  rejoice  that 
lionefit  labor  reaps  the  fruit  of  it?  own  industry^  and  (hat  every  mail 
lUki  a  fair  chanrc  in  the  race  of  life," 

Tbcflti  memorable  words  were  j*poken  on  October  24t]i,  1864, — hard- 
ly morw  than  a  fortnight  before  Governor  Johnston  waa  elected  to  lie  the 
y:  'V  ;<lent  of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  full  view  of  llie  certainty 
c»  ilt.     If  we  find  little  in  tliese  collected  "*  SiMjcches  "  which 

vmj  be  cited  aa  indiciittng  the  game  tone  and  purpoae  tliat  mark  iho 
addrvaa  at  Na^hviUe,  there  i^  alao  Uttle  that  indicates  a  sentiment  at 
variance  with  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chamctcri^tic  and  tho 
jnarki^  (luality  of  all  the  speech es  h  m  harmony  with  it 

Mr*  Johnf.on,  by  birth  and  the  force  of  circumsta»ce«  and  by  hi« 
deepest  convictions  and  tnstincis,  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  has  cho* 
«e&,  an  his  Ufc»  to  be  their  spokesman  and  advocate,  and  hai  borne,  not 
arlslomt  the  n!pro»eh  of  being  accounted  a  demagogue-  The  camlid 
riMder*  however,  that  follows  him  in  hh  sucoennive  »p<*eches,  cannoi 
doohl  the  iincerily  of  the  convictions  tluit  carry  him  always  In  favcir  of 
llie  pei>)>le'«  eanao,     Witii  llils  best  of  all  groundwork«  for  i^tjitr^nian* 

In  early  ltf«*  from  \X\c  cmample  of  Andrew  Jaekfocu     it  has  beesi  With 
I »  WocOtfWorlli  a^  of  tlie  TytdoMv  — 
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"  A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rales, 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  hare  wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappr  day 
Than  all  the  pride  of  ioteileet  and  thought" 

In  1848,  when  complaint  was  made  of  the  exercise  of  the  T«to 
power,  as  if  that  power  were  only  a  de9|K>tic  instrumentalitj  for  thwart- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  people,  Mr.  Johnson  stood  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  defended  the  exercise  of  the  power  with  the  rim- 
plest  good  sense.  •'  The  veto,"  he  said,  "  as  exercised  by  the  Execn- 
tives,  is  con.«ervative,  and  enables  the  people  through  their  tribunitial 
officer,  the  President,  to  arrest  or  suspend  for  the  time  being  unoonsti- 
tutional,  hasty,  and  improvident  legislation,  until  the  people,  the  sover- 
eigns in  tliis  country,  have  time  and  opportunity  to  consider  of  its  pro- 
priety." 

And  so  again,  in  1860  and  18G1,  he  held  strenuously  out  a<!aiD«t  tin 
specious  demagogues  of  his  section  and  his  party,  —  **  faithful  among 
the  faithless  found,**  —  in  favor  of  the  national  authority. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  of  the  people.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln also  was  a  man  of  the  people.  Both  were  bom  in  a  Slave  State : 
but  Lincoln  was  reared  in  a  Free  State,  and  Johnson  in  a  Slave  State. 
It  is  common  to  say  that  the  struggles  of  a  poor  white  in  a  Slave  State 
are  likely  to  breed  in  him  a  hatred  of  that  aristocratic  class  by  whom 
pow<'r  is  there  monopolized  and  labor  held  in  contempt.  But  tliis  maj 
well  be  doubted.  There  is  a  subtle,  flattering  power  in  the  workini; 
of  i^lavery  which  is  apt  to  corrupt  even  the  very  class  which  should 
bate  it.  and  even  the  champions  of  that  class.  It  is  a  common  matter 
of  remark  among  such  plain,  unlettered  poor  men  of  the  South  as 
may  haj)peii  to  have  visited  the  North,  that  they  find  hrre  tenfulJ 
as  much  of  ari>tocratic  feeling  and  contempt  of  the  poor  as  they  lia\e 
ever  seen  at  the  South.  Any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  trav- 
elled at  the  South,  must  have  noticed,  e8j)ecittlly  in  the  rural  parts  of  it, 
the  gn^at  familiarity  of  intercourse  that  prevails  there  between  the  [>r>or 
whites  and  the  rich ;  it  is  far  greater  tliaii  anything  we  generally  z^ee  «tt 
the  North.  This  is  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  that  general  want  of 
education  at  the  South  which  assimilates  all  clas-ies  to  each  oth«T,  and 
I>artly,  also,  to  the  natural  influences  of  secluded  agricultural  life ;  hut 
the  ciiief  reason  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poor  white  it  irAi/^ 
and  so  belongs  to  tlie  sui)erior  caste.  He  may  be  poor,  ignorant,  im- 
moral, and  uncleanly,  but  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  noblc:^  In  th« 
presence  of  that  other  element  of  a  degrade<l  black  race,  all  difit^rencei 
between  white  men  disappear ;  they  really  become  brethren,  aud  a  uut 
democratic  feeling  s[>rings  up,  —  one  which  is  far  more  thoroughgoii^ 
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Of  among  the  whites,  than  can  ei&ailj  be  found  in  any  Ngrthern  coro- 
munity.  But  what  a  grave  qualiBcatton  of  the  deinocraiic  principle 
is  that  which  b  indicated  by  the  words  as  among  the  wkitei  /  Here 
lurks  the  whole  deadly  poison  of  caste  and  nrlBfocmcy,  fatal  to  the 
rral  brotherhood  of  men.  fatal  to  df^mocmcy.  fatal,  as  we  have  lately 
po  clearly  J^een  from  the  monstrous  utterances  and  the  shameful  and 
desperate  cndeavore  of  the  slave-owtiinj?  ReheU,  when  they  hati  once 
grown  confident  and  fnll-fed,  to  the  life  of  all  forma  of  free  in^titiitioiii. 
It  wa8  the  felicity  of  Mr  Lincoln's  life  that  he  grew  up  free  of  this* 
inAnence.  The  lot  of  Mr.  Johnson  iia»  been  le»5  happy.  But  now  all 
Uiingr?  in  this  country  have  become  n^w ;  slavery  has  gone  down  under 
the  weight  of  blows  which  the  President  himself  hm  viofornusly  hel[>ed 
to  give  I  tbi^  ugly  enemy  has  been  discovered  and  expelled,  and  there 
is  nothing  among  us  heoceforlh  to  check  the  fr*^e  swpe  of  fK>pnlar 
ideas*  If  the  instincts  and  life-long  beliefs  of  the  President  tUii  now  to 
extend  themselves  so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  black  men  as  well  as  white 
men,  we  have  misjudged  hb  character  and  have  misread  the^^e  Speechea* 


S.  —  Speech^i  of  Jons  Bright,  M.  Pm  ait  M«  American  Qmgiian, 
WiiA  an  Introdtictiofi  hg  Frank  Moore,  Boetoii :  LiltK  BrowQ| 
and  Company.     1865. 

TiiK  event  of  the  war  in  this  country  has  set  Blr.  Bright  in  « 
position  more  enviable  than  that  of  any  other  statesman  in  Enghuid. 
lie  has  had  no  part  or  lot  in  any  of  those  unfriendly  acts  which  have 
come  Qpon  tlii>^  country,  iu  her  great  need,  with  such  a  chilling  tnflu« 
ecioe*  He  has  never,  like  Sir.  Gladstone,  been  deluded  by  the  tempore* 
tj,  phenomenal  succitases  of  the  Southern  Rebeb  into  the  entertaining 
fW  the  utterance  of  a  belief  in  their  aucce^a;  nor  basi  ho  ever^  like  Earl 
Ru^ell,  failed  to  di.Hcern  the  true  nature  of  the  effort  made  on  either 
in  the  recent  contest.     Never  once  haa  he  doubled  our  cause,  or 

asitated  to  p>  out  to  meet  and  succor  us,  alike  in  victory  and  dimsler^ 
with  the  sympathy  of  a  passionate  and  manly  heart  More  than  this^ 
^  worthy  of  the  be«t  slat-  "  'fi,  he  ha*  dt'^cerned  and 

10  the  woHd  the  link-*  th  \  the  g'ory  and  the  in* 

ti*re*t*  0*  Knglanil  to  the  cau^e  for  which  wc  fought.  Long  before  th« 
war  begun,  he  wnrneil  his  countrymen  that  the  pro«^pcrity  of  England 
waa  unstable  m  long  m  it  res^ted  upn  the  production  of  cotton  by  shi%« 
labof»  niv\  m  to  see  to  it  in  pru.'ton  that  tli«  titdd  of  cntlon  €•!• 

tivution  w  I  il     In  18-17,  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  he  novoii 

ihr  Appointment  of  a  commission  lo  inquire  into  the  whole  qnt^tloQ  of 
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the  caldvation  of  cotton  in  In£a,  and  in  his  speedi  on  that 
said:  — 

**  We  ought  not  to  foiget  that  the  whole  of  the  cotton  grown  in  . 
is  produced  hy  slave  labor ;.  and  this,  I  think,  all  will  admit,  —  that,  no  mat- 
ter as  to  the  period  in  which  slavery  may  have  existed,  abolished  it  win  ulti- 
mately be,  either  by  peaceable  means  or  by  violent  means.  Wbetlwr  it 
comes  to  an  end  by  peaceable  means  or  otherwise,  tiiere  will  in  all  praba^ 
ity  be  an  intermption  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  calamity  wUeh 
must  in  consequence  fall  upon  a  part  of  the  American  Union  will  he  k\l 
throughout  the  manufiKsturing  districts  of  this  country." 

Again,  in  1850,  in  making  a  similar  motion,  Mr.  Bright  amid  :^ 

*<  Whilst  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  results  from  dare 
labor,  whether  we  approve  of  any  particular  mode  of  abolishing  slaveiy  ia 
any  country  or  not,  we  are  all  convinced  that  it  will  be  impossible  in  any 
country,  and  most  of  all  in  America*  to  keep  between  two  and  three  millioet 
of  the  population  permanently  in  a  state  of  bondage.  By  whatever  meant 
that  system  is  to  be  abolished,  whether  by  insurrection  —  which  I  would  de- 
plore —  or  by  some  great  measure  of  justice  from  the  government,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  production  of  cotton  must  be  interfered  with  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  such  an  event  has  taken  place ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  that  has  ever  been  conceded  may  be  a  measure 
the  conseqifence  of  which  will  inflict  mischief  upon  the  greatest  industrial  pur- 
suit that  engages  the  labor  of  the  operative  population  of  this  country." 

In  December,  1862,  Mr.  Bright,  at  Birmingham,  with  honest  pride 
recalled  these  statements  to  the  memory  of  the  English  people.  They 
were  the  prophetic  utterances  of  a  statesman  whose  genius  took  hold 
npon  eternal  laws,  who  felt  and  responded  to  the  movement  of  that 
main  current  in  human  affairs  which  sweeps  onward  towards  the  elera- 
tioD  of  all  men ;  it  could  not  be  that  any  prosperity  should  be  perma- 
nent which  was  founded  on  the  oppression  of  millions  of  the  human 
■Tace. 

The  day  which  Mr.  Bright  foresaw  came  at  last  England  had 
slighted  his  admonitions,  and  her  chief  manufacturing  interest  was  pros- 
.trated;  ''the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell'*  ^  Nearly  ^Ye  hundred  thousand 
persons  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  at  this  moment,"  said  Mr. 
Bright,  in  December,  1862,  ^are  saved  from  the  utmost  extremes  of 
faoiine,  not  a  few  of  them  from  death,  by  the  contributions  which  they 
are  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  country.**  The  shock  was  felt  with 
especial  severity  by  Mr.  Bright  himself;  his  business  was  that  of  a 
spinner  and  manufacturer  of  cotton ;  and  no  less  than  six  mills,  as  ha 
publicly  stated,  belonging  to  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  wara 
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comp>clled  to  «top.     **  IMuch  the  brgest  pordon,*'  he  ^wj^  "  of  mnjthing 
1  ha\-e  in  the  world  depencls  upon  it  **  (the  cotton  inieresl). 

Welly  the  leading  men  in   England  fancied  th&t  the  ilaveholderi 
would  succeed  in  their  Rebellion,  »nd  mad*?  ha^te  to  prepare  the  way 
h-ibre  them*     Tbej  were  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  a  short  sappljr  of 
cotton  I  and  seeing  no  way  to  a  speedy  supply  of  it  save  in  the  speed jpj 
I  of  the  Rebels,  they  straightway  forgot  the  awful  cnme  in  which  j 
I  people  were  engiiged^  and  began  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  sucoeai  I 
of  this  effort  to  estabHsh  a  nation  upon  the  roitea  stubble  of  slavery. 

Not  so  with  Mr.  BrighL 

**•  I  have  been  askedf**  he  satd»  in  that  noble  speech  at  BirmlDgham  above 
rrfi*rri?d  to,  **  twenty,  fifty  timea  during  the  last  twelve  months,  *  Why  can't 
you  tcU  as  something  in  this  time  of  our  great  need  ?  *  *  Well,'  I  rcply^  *  I  told 
you  wmethiiip^  when  tethng  was  of  use;  all  I  can  say  now  is  this,  or  nearly  < 
all«  that  a  hundred  yean  of  crime  against  the  negro  in  America,  and  a  hnit- 
dred  year$  of  crime  against  the  docile  natives  of  oar  lodiaa  empire,  are  not 
io  be  washed  away  by  ihe  penitence  and  the  suffering  of  an  hoar/*^ 

But  he  did  say  more  than  this :  he  told  the  English  people  that  sla- 
very must  die  by  the  war ;  that  now,  as  always,  it  was  for  their  interetl 
that  it  should  die ;  that  the  supply  of  cotton  always  had  been  and  al- 
ways would  be  insufficient,  so  long  as  it  depended  upon  slave  bbor ; 
there  was  land  enough ;  the  demand  for  cotton  and  the  profit  upon  it 
were  enormous ;  it  was  the  laborers  that  were  wanting ;  the  natural  in- 
CTfSKf^  of  the  blacks  wail  insufficient;  white  labor  turned  aside  from  the 
South,  and  the  blacks  could  not  be  imported  into  America  from  Abroad* 
Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  establish  the  Rebel  government,  and  tlien 
allow  the  unfettered  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  The  English 
people  mitst,  then,  desin^  and  strive  to  set  the  cotton  interes^t  upon  tha$  \ 
rock  of  five  labor  which  nothing  could  shake.  In  that  event  ^  the 
whole  of  the  country  [America]  will  be  open  to  the  enterprise  and  to 
the  industry  of  all."  **  In  ten  years  there  will  be  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  not  only  will  it^  growth  be  mpid^  but  its  per- 
mant  nt  increase  will  be  *<cctire,'* 

Ue  r^mindffd  the  workiugmen  that,  in  fiBeen  yeaiv  past,  two  and  a 
half  milliuns  of  their  countrymen  had  found  a  home  in  tlie  Untied 
itis,  and  that  this  was  the  country  where  **  there  has  been  an  open 
r  for  every  man,  and  millions  have  «nien*d  into  it  and  have  fotind 
rest,"  With  roost  moving  eloquence  he  called  his  country  and  man- 
kind to  witneecs  that  the  sole  ol»jeet  of  **  tliis  aocurseil  insurrection  ** 
wai  the  perpiiuation  of  **  that  most  odious  and  mont  intolerable  o^enoe 
n     '  '       I in*t  Hf liven,  the  slavery  of  1 1     "*      "  ":  and^on  the 

u  d  them  to  witaeafi  thai  the  ^tatea  "'adfoctU 
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the  remarkable  example  —  offl^red  for  the  first  time  in  the  historT^of 
the  world  —  of  a  great  gOTemment  coming  forward  as  the  organized 
defender  of  law,  freedom,  and  equality."  And  finally,  with  a  rererent 
submission  of  the  event  to  the  Almighty,  *^in  whose  hands  are  aHke  the 
breath  of  man  and  the  Ufb  of  states,"  he  added,  *^  But  I  implore  of 
Him,  and  I  beseech  this  House,  that  my  country  may  lift  nor  hand  nor 
voice  in  aid  of  the  most  stupendous  act  of  guilt  that  historj  has  reoofded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind." 

These  noble  words^  have  already  found  their  way  thnraghoat  our 
country,  and  have  called  forth  the  homage  of  every  loyal  heart ;  they 
will  continue,  so  long  as  this  nation  lives,  to  be  read  widi  a  gk>w  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude.  And,  indeed,  it  is  no  mean  reward,  even  for 
the  noble  labors  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  he  should  live  forever  in  the  graas- 
ful  memory  of  a  vast,  intelligent  people,  whose  caoie  and  whose  govern- 
ment he  loves. 

The  Speeches  and  *^  Extracts  from  Speeches  "  printed  in  this  volume 
were  delivered  at  various  dates  from  August  1,  1861,  to  March  25, 
1865.  They  purport,  we  believe,  to  be  all  Mr.  Bright*s  speeches  upon 
the  ^  American  Question."  One  i^  surprised,  at  fir^t,  that  there  are  not 
more  of  them,  while  he  considers  how  powerful  an  influence  Mr.  Bright 
has  seemed  to  exert  throughout  the  war.  But  the  virtue  that  goes  oat 
from  a  champion  of  the  people  is  silent  and  continuous,  not  adequately 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  words  that  he  utters,  —  an  influence 
which  upholds  and  cheers  alike  while  he  speaks  and  while  he  is  stilL 

Mr.  Bright*s  eloquence  consists  mainly  in  the  expression  of  generoai 
sentiments  with  the  directness,  plainness,  and  energy  of  one  who  feeU 
them  deeply.  There  is  no  set  effort  to  adorn  his  simple  and  solid 
speech  by  means  of  literary  or  historical  allusion,  or  to  heighten  the 
efl*ect  of  it  by  the  coloring  or  special  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  Mr. 
Brighfs  nature  is  a  fervid  one,  but  it  finds  its  true  expression  in  action 
or  in  words  which  go  straight  to  their  mark  and  "^  drive  at  practice." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  collect  and  print  these  speeches  here.  It 
would  be  ungracious  to  complain  that  we  have  them  in  ^  beautiful  s 
form ;  and  yet  there  is  room  for  regret  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright 
should  not  have  been  offered  in  a  shape  that  should  make  them  mi»rt* 
generally  accessible  to  that  great  mass  of  the  people  for  whose  eleva- 
tion he  so  ardently  labors. 

The  editor's  introductory  memoir  is  too  short 
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S. —  CongrtgaiionaUsm :  What  it  i$  ;  Whenct  ii  w;  Bow  ii  worh; 
ITAy  ii  i$  better  than  any  other  Form  of  Church  Government ;  and  tfi 
€<m$equent  Demands*  lly  Hekry  M.  Dexter,  Pastor  of  the  BtTkc- 
le^Sutset  Congregational  Church,  Bo&ton,  Ssc  Boston:  Nidiols  and 
jNo^es,  1865*     Svo.    pjv306. 

WrrHiN  tht^  bounds  of  that  large  portion  of  llie   Congregntional 
Itches  which  is  repr<.'«ented  by  the  author  of  this  Tolume,  a  new^ 
lere^t  has  of  l«le  Ijcen  visiible  in  the  study  of  the  distinctive  princi- 
!"*  of  thi&  form  of  church  polity,  and  a  new  real  foe  its  miiinfenanco 
\i\  propjigation.     For  many  years  there  had  been  a  seeming  indilfcr- 
Bee  to  this  question  of  polity  among  the  descendants  of  th«  Puritimity 
^en  while  they  retained  tlieir  connection  with  churches  of  tlieir  ancc«- 
&1   order ;   and  on   removal  to   other  section*  of  the   country  tlmy  - 
bowed  themselves  ready  to  ignore  all  distinctions  of  this  kind,  and  to 
nk*c«  unhesitatingly  with  churches  of  antjigonistie  ecclesiastical  usa- 
«,  provided  only  these  churches  were  uphohkrs  of  the  same  ihoologi- 
^l  Tiews  with  their  own.     This  course,  although  it  alford^  evidence 
of  a  manly  fr«?eilom  from  bigoted  attachment  to  mere  forms  has,  how- 
ler, lendf'd  to  depreciate  Congregationalism  in  the  view  of  the  com* 
anity  at  largt%     And  one  consequence  has  been,  ns  w  claimed  by  tho  ' 
advrM*att*^  af  this  polity*  that  the  work  of  Christianity  in  our  land  haa 
I  f   in  a  measure,  of  an  element  of  supt^nor  cflficicnry;  and. 

L      ,  ^  iUsra,  as  euch^  has  failed  to  take  that  forward  |K>sition  to  ^ 

which  it  was  enittled* 

The  work  before  u^)  is  an  able  presentation  ol  the  grounds  on  which  ^ 
chiims  of  the  polity  rest,  as  a  system  in  accordance  with  Scripturt* ' 
and  with  the  raeihod?*  of  the  earliest  churcht**,  and  as  the  one  beat^ 
iiptitd  to  meet  the  demands  of  human  nature,  and  tlie  varying  l*xh 
tieied  of  a  religion  whot^e  only  hope  of  permanence  and  vitality  lies  \ 
In  the  culrivation  of  n  deep  scn^e  of  individual  responsibility. 

In  the  first  ch/ipt«-r,  the  author  defines  the  term  '*Congregiitiojuili.im,'** 
presenting  it  as  the  couoteqiart,  in  church  government^  of  dcmocracjrl 
I  civil  affair*.     II<*  then  givea  a  brief  iummary  of  the  essential  pnii«1 
Iple^A  of  the  system*  and  adds  a  statement  shomng  the  comparativfl^ 
Hmerical  stn-ngth  of  Congregationalism* 
It  will,  pi^rluip^,  surpriiie  W)me  persons  to  learn,  that  **  Congregation- 
albnif  as  a  distinctive  form  of  church  order,  leads  all  othem  in  thid 
€)Ofmtry  in  the  numlier  of  Jui  ailherent*";  and  that^  "  initrml  of  biding,. 
tt^   has  ufr«'n  been  allegcil,  a   mertly  protrincial    and  peculiarly  Neir* 
md  idea,  .  .  .  ttit  tiubstantiaJly  held  and  pntcti/icd  by  more  tlun 
tfclf  of  the  eutia'  pr^eiaiog  ChrUtiimiiy  of  tho  land/*    The  autltor 
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[eondudesi  from  tbese  statiatics,  and  from  the  remarkrihle  evenntssB  viih 
[ which  these  churchee  are  distriljuttid  over  all  the  diOerent  eecLionii  of 
[the  country,  **  ihat,  as  a  systera,  Corignjgationaliflm  has  been  found  to 
I  be  e()itally  adapted  to  every  lutLlude  aiid  ph>i:»e  of  society  among  ^ 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  term  ^  Congregational,**  io  thii  eon* 
I  nection,  is  not  used  as  l)elons»ing  exclusively  to  a  particuUr  sysseiii  of 
I  doctrinal  belief,  but  a^  describing  simply  a  form  of  church  order  nod 
I  government.  The  author  allows  that  the  name  is  rightly  daimtd  lij 
jftll  those  churcbea,  of  whatever  faith,  which  agree  in  lite  adoption  of 
[these  principles  of  ecde^iasiiciLl  (K>1ity.  Whether  the  term,  m  tts  no* 
[qualified  use,  as  applied  to  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Coogregatioittt 
jishurche^,  u  a  suthciently  distinctive  designation  of  those  churcbc<,bf 
[at  least  outride  of  Massucbugetu,  not  so  much  an  etymological  or  an 
I  ecclesiastical  question,  as  one  of  popular  usage  and  denominatiooili 
[  comity. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  grmtndi 
Ion  which  the  principles  of  the  order  are  held  to  be  in  harmony  with 
I  Scripture  and  with  the  design  of  Christiartity  itself,  in  opposition 
[the   claims  of  Episcopacy  and   Presl>yteriani8m.     The    disciissiofl 
I  marked  in  general  by  tlioroughness  and  logical  consistency.     The  ni 
I  compromising  spiqt  of  the  autlior  has  also  led  him,  here  and  in 
[j)^^^  of  the  work,  to  take  strong  ground  in  regard  to  certain  potntf 
Lwhioh  there  seems  to  him  to  exist,  amontir  the  churched,  a  tt^di 
^  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  strict  Coogregutional  principb**.     He 
raadverts  severely,  for  example,  on  the  very  general  readiness  arooi 
the  churches  in  certain  districts  to  content  tliemnelves  with  the 
of  what  are  called    "stated  supplies**   for  the  pulpit,  instead  of 
Dore  responsible  and  permanent  pastorship.     And  in  this  conneotton  fas 
^uea  with  much  earnestness  against  the  idea  of  a  '^  standuig  order  * 
l^f  the  clergy.     Tho««  who,  having  been   once  onlained,  haye  noir 
'  ceaaed  to  be  pastors,  he  maintatDs,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any 
6eii96  minisiert*     In  his  view,  it  is  only  the  pjistoral  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular church  which  gives  a  man  the  charsicier  of  a  minister, 
nation  "  invests  a  man  with  no  official  dignity  (hat  is  to  lie  reoognl 
taxoept  by  courtesy,  outdde  the  bounds  of  tfmt  body  which  alofte 
iBesses  tlie  right  to  ordain,  that  is,  outside  of  his  own  particular  chnrdbT 
The  third  ehapter  affords  a  complete  view  of  the  p^ystcm  in  a^ 
peiration,  with   minute  and  plain  directions  In  regard  to  the 
*-toann*^r  of  transacting  all  ecclejiiafltical  affair.^,  from  the  orgaciistng 
ft  church  to  the  getting  rid  of  a  r©fVactory  piiston     Ff?w  qui 
r^^vAd  arise,  in  the  history  of  a  church  or  of  a  community  of  c^inrdiHi, 
ii  would  not  fiud  here  a  de^te  and  helpful  an^wt:^.     Oo 
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points,  doubtless,  the  views  presented  will  not  comnmnd  a  unnnimoas 
aasent ;  but  tbe  dearnesw  with  which  these  points  an*  trealed  will  flo 
much  towHrd  facHi  fating  I  heir  settlemeDt- 

The  fourth  chapter  sets  forth  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Conj^n^jra- 
dofialljim  above  other  systems,  a»  meeting  more  aueoeasfully  th«  r^\i^^* 
Iqua  deutiuids  of*  individuals  nod  of  M)ciety  generally*  Hen)  the  autlior 
take^  occasion  to  dwell  up<in  the  special  atbipltMlnt?^  of  ihi:*  form  of 
polity  to  our  own  country,  by  reason  of  it*  clo!*e  resemblance*  in  isomo 
yf  the  principal  features,  to  Ltie  republican  system  in  civil  go7t!rum<*ot* 

Tbe  HMi  chapter  com*lud<»i»  the  volume  with  an  t^ame^t  appi?al  to 
CoiigrcgattonalidU  theiuaelveii  to  reoQgnixe  the  latuc  of  their  distinc- 
tivr;  polity,  and  to  show  tlat  they  appreciate  its  wortli  by  Uding  all  hoo* 
ocabW  means  to  secure  il£  prevalence. 

In  this  clodung  portion,  we  see  the  great  object  of  the  book  itdelC 
That  object  h  practical^  not  polemicaL  lie  writes  tbua,  in  the  Preface : 
'*  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  to  fellow- Chrisitiana  of  other  denoniinutions 
anything  «aid  herein.  I  have  not  intended  to  speak  in  bittemeai  or 
cenioriou^nc^  nor  otherwiite  than  I  would  have  them  ^pe^tk  of  ray  own 
faith,  did  facts  warrant  it,  in  rerer-ied  cin^umstance^.  I  hold  thai  the 
mn^t  f^icACTal^le  and  u^ieful  Christian  union  is  that  which  is  €il^BOle 
by  the  kindly  co* working  of  denominational  bodiis^,  each  tboititigHljr  I 
persuaded  that  it  k  better  than  all  others,  and  stimulated  to  the  utiiMMt 
eMprti  iiif  eorpiJ"  * 

Thii«  wi?  li^tieve  to  be  the  prevailing  disposition  among  the  foremosl  * 
adviK^ati'^  of  Con{?n^gatioiiali?»m.  The  prt?scnt  cjiniestncnis  for  the  prop- 
aguiiun  of  thid  fjolity  in  the  Western  8tate»,  and  the  desire  for  a  termi* 
natiou  of  the  long-continued  union  between  CongrcgnlioiMliAta  and  ' 
Prcibytrrian*  in  tliat  part  of  the  country^  hove  sprung,  not  from  a  di»- 
poMiiou  to  do  injury  to  churches  of  a  diffen^nt  onler,  but  from  an  honesl 
conviction  of  tite  re?i|K)n*!i)bttity  which  re<^  on  CongrrgMtionalii^td  to 
e  full  ut»e  of  the  special  facilitiea  and  opportunrties  which  their  own 

lity  artbrd*. 

It  isi  a  good  nervire  wliich  Dn  Deiter  baa  done,  in  this  work,  for  tha 
interc»tfi  of  ecclesiaatieal  Utprature  g^neraUy,  in  setting  forth  with  i^o 
great  cWamejis  the  mdical  dt.«tincrtion  between  CongregaiiocMi}t«m  and 
the  other  form**  of  church  [►olity. 

And  one  in  nirurk  by  thr  fact  that,  while  a  truly  dbtbetsva  duifiKfer  \ 
u  established  for  Congregationalism*  «>•  a  woll-drlined  i^slt^fii  of  eharrfi 
tl*crv  ix  y4»t  an  entir<*  ab^^rnrr  of  the  spirit  of  etdftiattieimm*  The 
lien  of  the  »*y*tem  are  tniced,  with  tmnit  simplicity  and  dir*!etnes*% 
toacbrtigi^  of  Script nr**  and  of  i»ommofi  w^n^*-*  We  h<»ar  littli»  nf 
wrvea  of  eounnls  or  ulhcr  edicU   of  humaa  authority.      Th 
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Church,  in  connection  with  this  i>oUty,  is  not  magnified  for  it*  own  wkf, 
but  always  with  a  direct  view  to  ihc  high  purpose  far  whidi  *ttch  n 
I  organization  i*  estabiiKhed.     So,  too,  in   the  admini^jtrative  olfioei  of 
;  the  Church.     The  officer  is  s^irnply  one  of  the  hrotherhoixi,  ami  is  to  b?  | 
[held  in  honor,  not  because  of  any  otficial  di^iity.  but  niinply  for  hilj 
[  H^ork'd  sake,  —  a  work  in  which  the  whole  membership  liavc  a  i 
I  interest 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  ari^e,  whether,  in  avoiding  ibi!  evil*  uf  t 
I  bierarehal  and  coiuolidated  church  ey^tcnis,  CongregationitListd  may  i 
have  AuiTendered  something  of  thai  efficiency  which  is  the  mult  of  I 
ouuccntration  of  enei^tes,  and  wluch  id  m  dependent  on  the  priisd}]Jii 
of  union.     Will  tho^e  churches  which  ackuowledgvt  no  coiDmon  he 
but  Clirist^  even  though  one  in  faith  and  purpose,  t^ecognize  any  I 
I  of  union  strong  enough  to  make  Ihenif  in  ftM^Iing  or  titDuenOi\  Mrl^ 
repre^sentative  of  the  spiritual  union   between  all  true  Chrij^tittn  da 
I  dplasF     For  an  answer  to  thi^  inquiry,  one  might  be  directed  loi 
,  pare  the  practical  result*  of  the  difl**rent  ?ystem.^  in  their  vnrioiisl 
j  of  missionary  lalK>r.     Have  the  Congregationalists  lagged  l»elkiiid*i 
brethren  ?    And  in  regard  \0  the  question  of  harmony  between 
I  churches,  therti  is  an  op{>ortunjty  every  day  to  observe  wbelbcf 
more  independent  cburclies  are  any  the  les9  truly  one  in  spirit 
I  tboae.  whioh  make  a  boast  of  their  unity. 

Most  of  our  writers  on  Congregationalisnu  however,  jncliiding  Dr^ 

Dexter^  would  meet  this  inquiry*  fireU  by  poiating  to  the  priacdple  oi'  th 

**  fellowfrhip  of  the  churches**  as  axi  e^t^ential  principle  of  IJm)  gif% 

This,  they  niaiiUiiiii,  meet^  the  ueces^ity  for  sympathy  and  \ 

land  di&ttnguishes  the  Congregational  churches  irom  tho^  which  an 

I  propeily  called  ^*  Independent '' ;  while  at  the  same  lime  it  U  rui  vn 

I  croaehnjeTit  on  the  freedom  of  the  local  church,  and  is  easily  dj^titi 

Lgubhed  from  the  organ ised  unity  which  characterize.^  other  eedc^ii 

|«sttuil  systems.      It*  is  simply  the  carrying  out,  between  church 

[ehur«-b,  of  the  ?ame  interchange  of  social  offioe-it  which  is  fitting  h«two 

[individuid    Cliristians.      And  it   no  more  militates  against*  the  iiida 

pi^ndetice  of  the  local  churt^h,  than  the  u^sages  of  friendship  ajid 

L neighborhood  militate  against  the  personal  independence  of  frieods  \ 

l&eighborB. 

But  although  the  Congregational  writers  consistently  and  &trenuou 
X^iinj  m\y  auUiorittf  to  inhere  in  councils  or  in  the  whul 
■  churches,  have  ihcy  not,  under  a  sense  of  llie  a^lvuntiig 
onnm union,  b«?en  knl  unconsciously  into  a  muntier  of  treating  th«  sut^ 
ject  which  indicjites  an  excessive   anxiety  to  avoid  certain   8up|j 
CViU  of  "  ludepindcncy  "  ?    Tlieir  error.  If  it  is  such,  does  not  < 
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in  Ittjin^  too  much  «tfe«»  on  the  duty  of  a  real  fenowf«htp  h«nii-«»^n  the 

linn'hcs  ^«*  Jn  the  assumption  that  this  h  the  rhnrjictcri^tie  nf  Con- 

egiiljonaljsm  a*  dhtlinguifthed  from  pure  Iirdcpeniii^ncy :  and  oonee- 

Bently  in  it»«ijjning  too  prominent  a  place  to  it  ns  an  intejrral  part  of 

II,  and  in  mnkin^  if 9  mctKrids  and  romm  more  fixed  and  arli* 

I  i^  suited  to  che  genius  of  a  fre«*  polity, 

Such  writora  ns  Dr,  Dexter  and  Dr,  Bacon  —  ihou^ih  it  is  to  be  «mid 

with  lareat  ditfidence  —  deem  to  do  some  injustice  to  the  Con^reirationiil 

churcheji  in  England,  when  Ihejr  char^  thosie  churches  with  having 

^  essential  princifik  of  C  nt-y  have 

d  in  form  the  datne  r/t'  -n  gii»ter 

bureheii  which  ia  in  vogue  here.     The  truth  appears  to  he,  that  this  ia 

to  be  considered  an  **  essential  pnuciple  **  of  lh^  >y!vtem  at  all.  except 

in  a  very  g<^iiend  sen^^e.     A  degree  of  regnnd  tor  the  gtiod  opinion  of 

ne  nnoihfjrT  some  intrrcliange  of  friendlj  otBcejn,  ia  a  matter  of  cottr^e 

aong  churches  of  like  tiiith  and  order.     It  h  a  Christian  necessity. 

Eveo  Browne  hira^lf,  who«e  name  is  a  synonymo  for  pure  *♦  Indepen* 

n^cogni«€Mj  the  propriety  of  a  cerlain  meej^ure  of  intercourse 

Rd  eoniultnfion   between   churches  through   their   "elders."     But   it 

h  not  doiiimble  thnt  thi?*  fshonld  be  a  constrained  fellowi»hip ;  or  thai 

any  one  church  of  commanding  influence,  or  a  majority  of  the  cliurche^ 

or  a  *•  National  C^inciV*  should  dictate  it^n  terms  and  roethoda.     Let 

be  left  to  the  free  preference  of  individual  churches.     Lei  not 

^  rinciple  of  Fellow.Nliip  Ik;  set  over  ajBfain^t  that  of  ludep^ndffnoev 

ns  if  in  ihia  isyBtem  there  were  antagonism  between  them.     The  latter 

is,  at  least,  quite  as  essential  as  the  former  to  the  integrity  of  the  sys- 

t^Q,     Is  tliere  not  5ume  danger  of  laying  an  ex  Lni*Scri pi  ural^  burden 

on  the  conacience  of  tlie  churches  ?     The  (rus  fcllowehip  of  Congrega- 

Uomil  churche*  is  to  be  airried  out  rather  by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit 

of  mutual  good -will  and  trust,  and  by  cordial  oo-operation  in  Chris- 

cnlefpri?ics,  than  by  an  nvcr-anxiou*  habit  of  inspoctioo  and  criti- 

tm   in    regartl   to  each  others   private  afl^rurs^  or  by  any  ruigincry 

tvm^il  iW  the  pnrjiose  of  hringinji   to  bear  on  a  wn^de  cliurch  the 

hilurnctt  of  combined  authority^  though  it  be  only  the  authority  of  m)- 

lllnd  adtHft,     Hut  it  should*  in  justice  to  Dr.  Dexter,  tje  adxiedt  that 

in  common  with  ibc  other  chief  nuthoritjes  on  tlie  subject,  hi^  work 

bftrays  an  unconscit»us  tcn>ioncy  toward  the  error  10  wliich  we  have  ad- 

vertr<i,  an  tffcctive  antidote  is  provided  at  the  s.'une  time  in  the  gmaeml 

irit  and  tone  of  the  lxK»k  as  a  noble  advocacy  of  human  rights,  ami 

*  the  safety  of  trngtinff  tht  propif. 

As  a  niun  [»-  i  the  *•  living  present,**  the  aullxor  hoi  written 

a  *pirit  of  >  td  iniimao  pmcticitlnc^t.     Hence  the  work  is 
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marked  hj  much  freshness,  both  in  its  general  tenor  and  sljle^  and  ia 
the  illostrations,  which  have  been  gathered  even  frtxn  the  Terj  lal«l 
pages  of  oarrent  ecdesiastical  historj.  This  fealnre  of  freshness  m 
Dlustration  is  one  which  much  enhances  the  interest  and  Taloe  ef  Ihs 
work ;  although,  of  coorse,  some  risk  is  therebj  incorred  of  doing  in- 
justice in  individual  cases,  where  the  ▼erdici  of  the  daj  is  liable  la  he 
reversed  or  modified  bj  the  calmer  judgment  of  the  fiitiwe  and  in  the 
light  of  additional  information. 

The  stjle  of  the  vdnme  is  OMrect,  dear,  and  foroible^  f^MmJtk  anee* 
ca^iooal  blemish  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  use  of  ezpressiona  whieh  a 
Uttle  more  severitj  of  revision  would  have  rejected.  Such  coUotpiisl* 
isms  as  ^'dillidallied"  and  *" shilUshallied,"  ''being  nowhere,**  ""haadj,* 
**  muddling  of  its  clear  stream,"  '^meet  them  half-way  in  interest,"  ars 
hardly  to  be  approved  in  a  treatise  of  this  character.  We  observe  aim, 
now  and  then,  a  slight  inaccuracy  such  as  ^a  church  that  UJm^  in 
numbers,"  ''equally  as  weU,"  ''vitalest." 

The  very  copious  Index  makes  the  book  peculiarly  servieeable  as 
a  work  of  reference.  We  confess  ourselves,  however,  a  fittle  diiap- 
pointed  in  consulting  the  Index,  at  not  being  able  to  find  the  words 
^ Communion"  and  "*  Fellowship"  $  although  the  TcJIy "  of  a  veaer> 
ated  father  in  the  Church  is  duly  noted,  and  the  maker  of  the  Index 
has  established  his  own  anti-liturgical  character  by  giving  a  promi- 
nence  to  ''Cabmel"  and  ''Quinine"  which  we  should  hardly  haTS 
looked  for  in  an  ecdesiastical  treatise. 

We  were  tempted  to  venture  upon  a  little  criticism  of  the  "  Dedica- 
tion," as  being  too  much  in  the  manner  of  a  studied  eulogium  ;  bat  it 
is  a  tribute  so  hearty,  and  withal  is  a  testimony  so  well  deserved,  thst 
we  feel  more  inclined  to  oongratuUte  both  the  author  and  his  friend. 


4. — OUuitcal  and  Scientific  Studies^  and  the  great  Schools  of  Englamd: 
a  Lecture  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  MassachiuetSs  Imtt' 
tute  of  Technology^  April  6,  1865.  By  William  P.  ATxnrsojr. 
With  Additions  and  an  Appendix.  Cambridge :  Sever  and  Francis. 
1865.    8vo  pamphlet,   pp.  117.  • 

Thk  much-debated  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  dassiesl 
and  of  sdentiflc  studies  as  means  of  mental  training;  Mr.  Atkiasoa 
does  not  dedde  absolutely  in  favor  of  either.  Both  are  needed,  be 
thinks,  but  at  different  times.  Their  frinctions  are  distinot,  and  neither 
can  replace  the  other ;  but  the  study  of  outward  things  shonki  oome 
first,  following  the  hint  that  Nature  gives  in  devek>ping  the  observing 
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Ikculties  l»efbre  she  develops  the  reflective.  The  phenomena  of  the 
tBftleml  world  —  the  divttiely  appointed  m^lrutnents  for  the  cultivdtfon 
of  iKe  0b8ervifig  faculties  —  (inst  nttrnct  the  young  mmd^  and  the  5tudy 
of  them  ought  to  be  the  earliest  in  the  aehool  oourae;  whilst  the  dtadj 
of  the  mtnd^  incttidinpr  the  Ptudy  of  lanj^a^  aa  the  instrument  of 
tboaghu  being  the  cliief  agent  in  the  development  of  the  reflective 
lacnltie^v  oo^ht  to  come  later.  "I  nhould  not,  perhaps,"  he  say«,  "have 
been  tempted  into  so  old  a  controversy,  if  there  had  not  fallen  in  my 
way  a  document  which  seems  to  me  to  throw  a  new  and  roost  extniof* 
dumry  light  upon  the  whole  subject.^  This  i^  the  Report  of  the  Partial 
tnentary  C^miniti&ton  appointed  in  18GI  to  inve^^tigiite  the  condition  of 
Btott  at)d  of  eight  other  of  the  great  public  schooU  of  England*  The 
Report,  from  Mr.  Atkinson's  account  of  it,  certainly  shows  a  very  sur- 
prising stale  of  thinp  at  Eton ;  and  what  ijit  true  of  Eton  seems  to  be 
true  to  some  extent  of  the  great  English  public  srlmola  in  general 

There  was  a  common  impression  that  an  undue  importance  was  given 
in  England  to  the  niceties  of  classical  learning,  especially  to  the  mech- 
sntsm  of  Gn*ek  versificntion.  But  it  seems?  that  not  only  are  other 
sUldies  neglected,  but  even  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  well  taught*  —  at 
Rton  very  badly  tatijrht ;  ihnt  "  th*^  Ijovs  fff*  up  to  Oxford,  not  only  not 
pfoAeient,  but  in  a  lamentable  <^te  of  deficiency  with  ret^pect  to  the 
dasfitCB  " ;  and  that  even  tht^  great  majority  of  tho^  who  take  a  degree 
in  Oxford,  aller  having  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  of  therr  lite  in  the 
all  but  exohi.sivc  >^ludy  of  Latin  and  Greek,  are  unable  to  cnitstrue  off- 
hand the  easiest  pnssifcgevs  in  either  Ungtiage^  if  tliey  laive  never  seen 
tiiem  before.  Tijii*  is  certainly  a  very  curious  result  It  is  not  9X 
ODoe  obvious,  however,  what  light  it  throws  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
Wbat  Mr  Atkin^jn  aUeges  is,  that  physical  science  is  a  better  meant 
of  early  mentiil  training  tlmn  Latin  and  Gneek,  What  he  proves  ia, 
tbat  Latin  and  Greek  are  very  iinperfecily  taught  in  England,  and 
natural  »»cience  hardly  ut  all.  This  does  not  prove  that  Latin  and 
Greek  well  lit  ugh  t  may  not  be  a  good  meane>  of  training*  nor  that 
natttral  scienci^  i*  a  t>ettcr.  The  eflbtit  of  the  evidimce,  indeed,  is 
rather  to  make  11%  distrust  unqualified  statementA  about  the  mofitii  of 
ttfiy  particuhir  court»e  of  ^ttidy.  Certain  it  ia  that  nrnnj  En*;iishm«^n 
aomehow  contrive  lo  get  a  very  good  mentiil  training.  Were  evidence 
of  ihiH  fact  wanting,  pcrhajm  t\m  very  existence  of  this  Commi'^i«m 
and  it*  lieport  would  hta  enough  to  furiiiHh  it  If  the  training  is  gnt 
from  their  ^^choolrng,  tlM«  Mclu^Ung  canncit  be  mi  very  bad.  If  it  in  got 
from  nometliing  eUe,  then  the  effect  of  one  cv/umt*  or  another  ia  of  lea* 


erectly  to  the  point  lire  the  npininns  of  vanoutf  enioenl  9&* 
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entiflc  men,  such  as  Faradaj,  Owen,  Ljdl,  and  Carpenter,  given  in 
their  testimony  before  the  Commission.  Dr.  Carpenter,  for  instant 
says :  ^  I  think  that  a  hid  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  is  better 
fitted  to  be  led  to  observe  and  reason  upon  what  he  observes  in  objec- 
tive phenomena,  than  he  is  to  reason  upon  abstractions."  Bnt  wfait 
is  an  objective  phenomenon,  as  contradistinguished  from  an  abatne- 
tion?  Is  a  stone,  for  instance,  more  truly  an  objective  phenooieDOO 
than  a  word  ?  And  does  its  objectivity  mean  merely  that  it  is  some- 
thing outside  of  the  mind,  with  which  the  mind  has  of  itself  nothing  to 
do  ?  If  so,  it  is  precisely  its  objectivity  that  must  be  got  rid  of  before  it 
can  be  known  or  reasoned  upon.  There  is  a  notion  somewhat  preva- 
lent, that  from  outward  nature  the  mind  receives  knowledge  durectly 
and  ready  made,  and  that  it  gets  thus  a  result  unvitiated  by  the  efTects 
of  its  own  action ;  whilst  in  dealing  with  mental  phenomena  it  is  only 
working  over  its  old  stock,  recombining  and  arranging,  bat  not  adding 
to  its  ideas.  But  the  sfone  does  not  become  an  objective  phenomenon 
until  the  mind  has  classified  and  named  it,  that  is,  reduced  it  to  an  ab- 
straction. On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  word  denoting  the  class  to 
which  the  mind  has  assigned  the  thing  is  not  a  mtrt  aJmtraetunL,  in  the 
sense  of  having  lost  any  part  of  the  reality  that  belonged  to  the  yet* 
ception  of  the  thing  by  the  senses.  What  it  stands  for  has  no  existence 
or  meaning  for  us  without  the  name,  —  no  more  than  the  name  has 
without  the  thing.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  known  to  us  but  idea:*;  the 
only  diflference  is,  that  in  some  ideas  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  it 
is  thought  we  are  dealing  with,  whilst  in  others  the  thou^t  is  more 
obscured,  dim,  and  perceived  only  as  feeling,  sensation,  dec 

But  were  the  autithesis  between  observation  and  reflection  real  and 
thorough-going,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  claims  of  physical  studies, 
it  would  go  far  towards  annulling  them  altogether.  Were  it  possible  to 
observe  without  reflecting,  or  to  cultivate  observation  without  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  reflection,  would  not  this  be  so  far  to  turn  the  observer 
into  a  brute?  Do  not  all  tenable  distinctions  betwpen  man  and  the  brutes 
come  At  last  to  this,  that  they  ibioiff,  but  he  knows  and  reflects  upon  his 
knowledge  ?  Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that,  with  all  their  acuteness  of 
sense,  the  race  of  dogs  makes  no  progress,  but  stands  just  whore  it  did 
two  thousand  years  ago?  Is  it  not  that  the  dog  is  unable  to  detach  his 
perception  from  himself,  from  the  immediate  use  or  occasion,  and  see  it 
as  something  independent  and  impersonal, —  in  other  words  to  reflect 
upon  it, —  and  so,  of  course,  cannot  communicate  his  experience,  or 
most  imperfectly,  to  another?  What  Mr.  Atkinson  undoabtedly  means 
Ls  not  that  the  study  of  the  nmterial  world  develops  the  observing 
faculties  and  not  the  reflective,  but  that  the  reflective  faculties  arQ  in 
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f rtttin  cJL^es  eafliefit  reached  throtigh  the  observalion  of  cxtermtl  nature, 
Ilowiiig  thU  to  be  irue^  it  b  reatton  enough^  no  doubts  for  tUi;  prefer- 
|iee  of  gciefUific  studies  in  these  ca-ses ;  but  then  it  is  nut  becjiuse  a 
lifferenl  rflect  is  produced,  but  because  tlie  i^ftme  efl'ecl  is  more  readil/ 
lureii  by  iht'se  than  by  cbissical  atudie?.     Both  tthke  ttim^  of  cour^, 
something  bcyoitd  the  information  im  mod  lately  convffyed,  which  in 
be  one  a<  much  as  in  the  other  is  only  the  vehicle  of  in.'^truotion,  not 
in-^truetion  itself*     Hie  end  proposed  i»i  in  all  case!*  alike,  —  train* 
lig  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  senses.     It  is  this  that  makes  the  accumte 
erver,  quite  asj  much  as  it  nmkes  the  profound  thinker.     The  pmo 
\  micm5copi8t^  for  instaxure,— whnt  change  has  taken  plaee  in  him? 
lo  douht  there  is  corresponding  physical  development ;  but  the  mala 
alnt  I'*  the  training  of  the  judgment.     He  does  not  see,  perhaps,  more  , 
tian  atwthcr,  —  perhai^ss  les* ;   but  he  under^tandij  what  he  sees  and 
piowd  what  it  proves.     The  sportsman  or  natoralist  who  hears  the  erf  , 
a  bird  or  animal  utinoticed  by  hii^  companion,  does  not  necesaariJjj 
better,  does  not  even    bear  that  wound  better,  i*  e.  it  doea  not 
\  louder  to  him,  but  he  knows  its  meaning*    The  sound  exists  only  I 
&r  him  in  whom  it  awakens  reflection.     The  argument  in  favor  of 
cientiBc  studies,  then,  i.s  not  that  they  proceed  upon  facts,  while  okaiii*] 
I  studies  proceed  upon  abstractions,  hot  that  with  certain  persons  or] 
a  cerrain  lime  of  life  they  are  more  apt  to  lead  the  student  to  Riiikei 
|i!K  ahsitrnclion^  for  himself,  that  is  to  think,  whiUt  the  classical  caurso 
\  more  apt  to  leail  him  to  accept  other  people's  abstrat^tionat  that  is,  to  j 
at,  without  ttiinking.     But  this  ought  to  be  **hown  in  detail  and  hj^ 
iment ;  the  question  is  only  ob«eumd  by  attracting  attention  to  ' 
be  nature  of  varioiiH  kindn  of  knowledge,  or  of  the  vanoua  faculties  of 
bf»  mind,  or  their  comparative  value<«  or  utilities.     What  wc  want  to) 
is  the  coiDparative  effect  of  different  studies  upon  the  same  facul*J 
jT,  or  rather  upon  the  mind,  as  the  unity  of  all  the  faculties. 
Mr*  AtkiuHuii  would  be  the  first  to  declare  that  edueuliou  implies  de- 
elopment  of  all  the  mental  powers.    He  remarkiy  that  **  the  advocatca  of 
tienc<»have  been  too  prone  to  confound  education  with  information  ** i 
I  ho  citft*  as  eminently  true  ^Ir.  Pattison's  saying  that  the  i^isuc  bc- 
I  the  classics  and  science  ought  to  b**  phice<l  on  **  the  comparative 
of  the  two  ^uhjccts  to  eirpand  tlie  powers,  to  qualify  for  philo*] 
bienl  and  compixdiensiive  views,"     But  he  doe*  not  t«how  preciaclf  j 
^Ibe  Ptndy  of  scientific  fact*  is  likely  tn  lead  to  thia  result.    It  does  i 
canes  no  doubt.     But  then  the  name  may  be  «iid  of  almost  ar] 
ccnpation.    The  bnuine^  of  a  carjienter,  for  Instance,  or  a  aailor^  toighl  ] 
[ire  ooea'tion  for  all  that  is  esHentiid  in  chamctcT.     But  tho  question  ts» 
Alhcr,  wliat  will  produce  the  di^ired  result  witli  the  leait  friction  and 
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waste  of  power,  and  thus  &Tor  succett  wheiey  at  is  usoalljr  the  Cft8e»tfaa<e 
is  DO  power  to  qpare.  If  70a  propose  natural  histoiy  far  the  ATeiigs 
boj,  withoat  special  gift  or  indioation,  the  anxious  parent,  if  he  he  akj- 
man  in  science,  finds  a  difficulty  in  disoemtng  the  oonneq|tioii  hetween  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  beetles  and  that  mental  training  whidi  he  de- 
sires ;  and  his  embarrassment  is  increased  bjr  finding  that  profideott  ia 
sdence  very  often  show  no  due  appreciation  of  training  and  seen  to 
think  it  signifies  only  an  acquaintance  with  certain  elassea  of  fiiela,  as  if 
the  mind's  eapacii^  meant  only  its  distensibility  to  contain  more  aad 
more  &cts.  £yen  so  consider«t>le  a  man  as  Faraday,  in  the  evideooe 
quoted  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  dedares  that  the  phsaae  ^training  of  the  mind' 
has  to  him  a  veiy  indefinite  meaning,  and  gives  as  an  instance  of  the  dt- 
fect  left  untouched  by  a  literary  education,  that  highly  educated  penoos  ) 
cannot  remember  what  water  is  composed  o^  though  he  has  told  them 
over  and  over  again.  The  chemical  elements,  the  geological  atrata,  or 
other  like  particulars,  may  serve  the  turn  of  such  men  as  Faraday  or 
Humboldt,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  have  the  same  value  to 
another,  nor  that  these  eminent  persons  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
value  to  ordinary  mortals.  It  is  they  that  give  these  things  their  vafaie; 
in  their  minds  the  facts  seem  necessarily  assodafed  with  thou^ita,  but 
the  .association  is  not  necessaiy  or  universaL  Mr.  Atkinson  has  much 
to  say  about  classical  pedants ;  but  the  sdentiflc  pedant  is  quite  as  bad, 
and  perhaps  more  likely  to  become  troublesome  in  this  country. 

The  Rev.  George  Moberly,  Head-Master  of  Winchester  School,  says  in 
the  course  of  his  evidence :  ^  £very  man  of  liberal  education  is  the  bet- 
ter for  not  being  ignorant  of  anything ;  but  compared  with  other  thingp, 
a'sdentific  fact,  either  as  conveyed  by  a  lecturer  or  as  reproduced  in  ex- 
amination, is  a  fact  which  produces  nothing  in  a  boy's  mind.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  barren  fact,  which  he  remembers  or  does  not  remember  for  a  time, 
and  which  after  a  few  years  becomes  confounded  with  other  facts  and  is 
forgotten.  It  leads  to  nothing,  it  does  not  germinate,  ....  these  things 
give  no  power."  Many  persons  will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Moberly,  and 
will  find  in  what  he  says  much  that  is  confirmed  by  their  own,  experi- 
ence,—  indeed,  a  pretty  fair  account  of  what  might  be  expected  if  ele- 
mentary physics  and  natural  history  were  substituted  at  once  for  Latin 
and  Greek  in  our  schooU  The  present  course  may  be  barren,  but 
would  this  be  more  fruitful  ?  These  are  the  doubts  of  the  ignorant 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  fbll  faith  that,  taught  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be 
taught,  these  things  would  assume  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  diy 
bead-roll  of  facts  they  too  often  seem.  His  experience  may  give  him 
ample  warrant  for  his  belief.  A  little  actual  experience,  on  a  basis 
wide  enough  to  indude  a  considerable  variety  of  natural  gifts  and  di*- 
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,  m  worth  a  great  deat  of  a  priori  specutatioD.     One  thing  is 
fi  the  dedsion  cannot  depend  on  the  abstract  nature  of  the  atud/p 
i  on  the  effect  it  actuallj  has  in  the  individual  cajM.     Where  there  Is 
tnt  or  decided  ^et  in  the  nature  in  a  particuhir  direction^  this  l^  doiibt- 
ihe  ^fest  guide.     In  the  ab.^»nce  of  positive  indications  of  this  sort, 
itive  »ign5  may  be  uaeful,  for  example,  less  repuj^ance  to  onr  kind 
^«tiidteE(  than  to  the  rest,  where  none  are  liktMl.     But  thij»  is  an  ihquiv- 
oeal  leiii,  for  the  preference  may  be  due  to  the  greater  opportunity  af* 
ded  of  escaping  any  real  exercise  of  mind,  while  keeping  up  the 
ling  and  the  appearance  of  it.     Children  and  uncultivated  |ier!itoQ8 
jierally,  provided  tliey  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  have  an  appe- 
for  unconnected  fact^  for  incident  and  novelty  for  its  own  sake^ 
indicates  a  mind  awakened  but  not  developed,  and  equally  arerae 
stagnation  and  to  continuous  exertioup     The  youthful  *'  colleo- 
of  birds*  eggs  and  the  like,  the  curiosity  aljout  workshops,  or 
lua,  or  to  see  work  doue^  are  natural  and  healthful ;  but  they  are 
!  tit  great  measure  to  the  desire  to  get  out  of  doors,  to  escape  regu- 
i  tasks,  and  to  get  the  sensation  of  stir  and  movement  without  pa^'ing 
price.     The  part  of  e<lu cation  is  not  to  perpetuate  this  stage  of 
^wth,  but  to  use  the  means  it  affords  for  a  further  ailvance*     To  sup- 
tljc  pupil  witli  occupation  that  would  tend  to  keep  his  mind  at  tJiis 
nt,  would  not  be  to  e<Uicale  his  intellect,  but  the  reverse, 

I  are  some  of  the  scruples  that  so  general  a  statement  as  Mr.  At- 

I  naturally  suggests.    It  is  for  him  to  show,  as  he  is  most  corape- 

Fdo,  how  his  plan  may  be  made  in  practice  to  secure  the  adrnntA'* 

)  and  avoid  the  disadvantages  upon  u  hidi  all  are  pretty  well  agreed. 

utmost  that  (etchers  or  systems  can  do  is  in  any  ca^e  mostly  neg* 

re,  and  cons<i^ts  in  remaving  obstacles  and  in  preventing  force  (x%mx 

wasted  by  too  much  diBTusion,  or  by  the  confounding  of  inddental 

rantages  with  the  main  end.     This  office,  however,  is  f^ir  from  unim- 

nt,  and  iti  importauce  u  the  greater,  the  less  pronounot?d  the  set 

mental  current  in  him  who  is  to  be  taught.     It  is  vigor  of  fl^w 

,  b  wanted,  and  that  direction  is  best  which  most  favors  this.     Th« 

moat  to  bo  dreaded  in  Enghind  may  very  likely  come  from  the 

of  cki9  '  ^>'*e  and  routine^,  tending  to  make  education 

ilya  ocwjvcKi  j  tinction,  the  imdge  of  social  nmk.     In  this 

Btry  there  w  Utile  danger  in  thin  direction;  the  danger  is  rather 

extraneous  wlvantages  of  another  kind,  the  gi?neral  utility  or  tlie 

rible,  practicjil  nature  of  the   information  acquired,   will   be  ooil- 

Jed  with  the  training  of  the  n  u;     If  it  r^  really  ttii;*  that 

[neck,  cviTythieig  that  do»*«  not  c-  to  it  is  irrekvant,  and  the 

Arrelevaut,  die  moni  palpable  ilic  usefulness  lor  other  pur|KM«s» 
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To  praise  the  Parthenon  as  an  excellent  lime-quarry,  would  be  us 
much  as  to  saj  that  it  is  good  for  nothing  better. 

It  is  sometimes  asked«  Why  may  not  the  same  advantages  tint 
are  claimed  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  be  afforded  by  ibe 
study  of  French  and  German  ?  So  probably  they  may  ;  it  is  onlj  a 
question  of  fact,  how  they  are  used.  If  the  study  o(  either  of  these 
languages  be  pursued  chiefly  with  a  view  to  some  external  advantafi;e 
that  may  happen  to  attach  to  the  possession  of  them,  it  is  this  that  will 
chiefly  appear  in  the  result.  But  to  the  mind  all  advantages  are  exter« 
nal  except  its  own  growth  and  culture.  Whatever  of  the  mental  coin 
of  thought  is  paid  for  any  commodity,  is  so  much  of  the  mind's  capital 
diverted  from  other  uses.  If  French  and  German  are  studied  rather 
than  Latin  and  Greek,  simply  because  of  the  greater  likMihood  that 
they  will  be  used  in  afler  life,  this  prospect  no  more  gives  them  an  edu- 
cational value  tlian  the  prospect  of  a  fellowship  or  a  biAho|>ric  wluch 
Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  the  chief  stimulus  in  the  English  classical  system, 
gives  an  educational  value  to  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  true  wp  oflen  get 
more  than  we  bargained  for.  The  prospect  of  personal  advantage  of 
any  sort  may  serve  as  incitement  to  exertions  whose  benefit  i^  far  be- 
yond what  was  intended,  just  as  the  peg-top  or  the  jack-knife  serves  is 
incitement  to  the  unwilling  school-boy.  The'^e  bribes  are  of  all  degrees 
of  fineness,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  quite  dispensed  with.  But  in  com- 
})aring  different  courses  of  study  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the 
aci'idi'ntal  inducements  that  one  may  offer  by  way  of  bribe  to  undertake 
it,  with  its  proper  effect  as  training.  Both  are  highly  important ;  hot 
one  is  general  and  the  other  purely  personal,  to  be  settled  only  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  particular  iudividuuL  Speaking  generally,  the 
more  abstract  the  study,  if  by  abstract  we  mean  remote  from  all  other 
aims  exci*pt  to  exercise  the  mind,  the  better. 


6.  —  Affixes  in  their  Griffin  and  Application^  exhibiting  the  Eftfmclnjie 
Structure  of  Eiiglith  Words,  By  S.  S.  IIaldeman.  A.  ^L  Phiia- 
delphia:   E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     18G5.     12ino.     pp.  271. 

This  very  correctly  and  elegantly  printe<l  book  is,  as  no  one  can 
doubt  who  examines  it,  the  fruit  of  not  a  litrle  patient  investigation  atid 
serious  thought.  Curious  inquirers  into  the  ^  etymologic  structure  **  of 
our  mother  tongue  will  find  it  a  valuable  aid,  and  will  have  rea:«on  to 
thank  its  author  for  the  rich  body  of  materials  which  it  presents,  as  weD 
as  for  its  numerous  acute  suggestions  and  apt  and  btriking  commi-nts. 
It  addresses  ib^elf  rather  to  persons  of  special  taste  for  wonl-anuly»ii| 


I  too 


•ad  Bomm  pae^ce  tli*n»»  Ami  Id  m  wm  fOMnl  fdUB^     Ite  k  ! 
■Iioold  be  oftie  mratliiU^  ai  m  idi«l  mtaaa^  ti  «l|valc|pciil  iiai|f ,  m  ' 
Pro6:«»or  fUUenn  «eani  to  expeeW  qrikyuH  adniil  of  bm-  bj  < 
escqiC  uixkr  ft  m^cr  of  taaMerMit  i^^vlilk  ciallsrB  and  tfiikpco-  \ 
dent  critiai]  jti^goinil,  doc»  net  teen  Id  os  pcisible.    For  fiM4t  m  iicertm 
I  dry  ta  it  jk  aod  oaoideirij  in  i 
in  tbc  vi^iBg  out  of  detiilt^  i 
ia  in  auljaei  u 
book  of  aAxBi  iritteii  fthoold  attraet  the  jomif  tltidaii  to  tbe  Hvdj 
fiog&di  wordF^tmcf  Qfe.  aad  goide  hito  to  »  corred  uwlentoiidiii^  ef 
rWooUlwreto  benocedistiiiell/biilixiQMlin  It 

bilie  nfi  wUii  bum t  paitioilsilf  tbqee  prellieA  and  iitllju»  wbkk 
an:  pUmlj  ^ocb  to  tbe  apprdieuioii  of  tbe  Eogliili  speaker,  aad  Irare 
tliem  Uirectljr  back  to  ^hmi  okkr  fefms  ia  tbe  t8agii«|^  fioitt  vlikb  Aa 
Bi^liali  b  de*ioeDded,  |iaiQtJii^  oat  ibe  aiodiScaiioas  of  sbapi  aad  miaii 
iog  vkidi  cbc^  bav«  iiiitlrr)goiie, — back,  if  poisaUe^  to  tiate  ori- 

gin,—  in  neb  viae  la  to  offer  a  clear  aadapprebeuftlb!'  Mooftbt 

wbolo  grmrtb  ai»d  ^htrt  of  tsdefuloeu  of  <acb  eli^mcol.    Il  aoold  aoA 
need  to  retrkl  ilii  attentioD  to  tbe^  oiost  em^iy  n*eoftstiilile  fivviatava 
^ideiaetit*;  but  the  obscurer  ones,  whose  lormsitiTo  valoe  tim  out5^  of 
nglt^h  worU-farmatJoru  wooM  call  for  a  dtfler^mt  kind  of  trt«tmt*rit,  and 
light  br  mom  or  lem  brieflj  di^^podeci  of,  in  pro|K>rtHit]  to  llieir  nuoolar 
|uenci!  fti  active  ooostitaent  part^  of  our  Iiiti^^uii^     Coio|)ariiOft 
,  r        "   -s  of  kindred  tongues  would  all  along  be  in  pliii!i\  if  f!aiK 
lid  BO  set  forth  as  to  show»  and  not  contuses  attd  ititio-al^  tba 
ind  and  dpgriio  of  pehitiooAhlp  lu  u^ery  a%*c,     Ti>  carry  I  hi?  pi 
ick,  bj  the  aid  of  all  the  fe^iurccft  whicli  Iiido-Euroji^iiii  |>hilology  i 
witliin  Tvuch  u(  tbe  itudetit,  to  the  ultitnuii^  rootA  out  of  which  the 
titri<  AO,wgu]d  a  DAOAl  vuluabto  work,  but 

» one  tit  ^  li  ly ♦  rvqti  1 1  ,  f^jtocutton  tbo  mueit  prut uund 

i  vaded  learaiog^  peni7tntjng  aciiti  ne!)d,  an<]  rait!  judgmom  ^  U  would 
Itc  tw  stti'h  rin  ftymolo^icurn  of  our  Engh^h  ton»;uo  iii  no  oivit  htw  j<H 
tu  mtctupl,  or  harilly  to  dream  of.     Ilaw  fur  towiuti  ihu  di*tiir>l 
1  each  invrsti^ator  «lmU  try  to  push  forward,  each  muAt  Kir  hii(w»lf 
immtiti^  uc<!onliti^  to  hU  ^ pedal  objects  and  luii  felt  jwjwuri  luid  •©»• 
lirumMitB.     Btit  wc  are  of  opinion  thnt  PrvifitiMor  Haldi^inckn  liat  en* 
'  '  'i,  ami  wouM  (iuii  lend  hi^  h<i 

jS  and  whither  they  wii!  >;  !*» 

luin.     lie  stnve.H  to  ini  tiiinutely  exhuuMive  in  cctriaia  tlinn*i»rifit» 
;  tbe  i£Xpen«e  of  fuhitrj^^  iu  others  much  inori!  itnportarit*     Ho  dividiM 
illo  cA'parate  cooAtituenl  piirtu  allixi*!«t  oml  evt^u  roots  with  whieh  no 
^r  liobr  would  vnDtare  to  neddle  i  atid  many  of  Uk  pnioeMisa  of 

•^__^  ,i.  —  NO.  i!OD.  88 
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analysis  are  f^trangely  at  variance  with  sound  etymologj.  These  fknlla 
we  can  best  illustrate  by  reference  to  examples.  Amon^  the  speeuMiif 
of  analysis  given  by.  him  at  the  end  of  his  work,  as  models  for  tlw 
learner,  are  found  the  two  words  cUmate  (p.  246)  and  eomriituHimd 
(p.  247.)  The  former,  than  which  no  derivative  word  could  well  be 
more  simple,  (it  represents  the  Greek  theme  kH-mat,  root  Hi  in  cAJMb 
and  suffix  mat,  of  which  the  final  f,  by  one  of  the  commonest  pbooetie 
rules  in  the  language,  is  lost  in  the  nominative,)  he  divides  thus :  cM- 
ma-te.  The  syllable  U  is  allowed  to  be  the  root,  to  which  c  la  an  inten- 
sive prefix,  as  is  set  forth  elsewhere  (p.  51),  in  a  paragraph  which  ii 
throughout  a  model  of  baseless  theorizing  and  valueleits  combinatioa ;  the 
main  suffix  is  moy  and  t  is  a  farther  suffix  of  declension,  a  genitive-caie 
sign!  This  last  is  a  blunder  for  which  any  sophomore  would  merit 
degradation  to  the  class  below ;  but  it  is  repeated  many  times,  in  variont 
forms,  in  the  work.  So,  for  instance,  in  the  other  word  we  have  quoted, 
which  is  written  and  explained  con-«^»^-ti-^-to-n-a^  Here  the  radietl 
Ryllable  is  deprived  of  its  weakened  vowel  (jUi  for  itd)  ;  the  suffix  ta, 
forming  the  base  of  the  derivative  verb,  is  torn  apart  for  no  conceiv- 
able reason ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Hon  is  broken  into  three  pieces,  its  i 
being  pronounced  ^  participial,"  and  its  n,  like  the  t  of  mat^  ^  dedeo- 
sional."  No  cautious  etymologist  will  Uiink  of  regarding  tiatL,  in*  Latin 
any  more  than  in  English,  as  aught  but  a  single  integral  suffix ;  al- 
though the  agreement  of  its  initial  with  that  of  the  participial  ending, 
and  their  variation  to  «  in  tlie  same  verbs,  are  noteworthy  circumstan- 
ce.'i,  they  by  no  means  prove  its  derivation  from  the  participle.  But  to 
our  author  nearly  every  initial  <  of  a  primitive  suffix  is  **  participial " ; 
every  final  consonant  of  a  suffix,  if  lost  in  the  nominative  singular,  is 
"  declensional " ;  and  most  of  the  initial  and  final  consonants  of  the  roots 
themselves  figure  in  his  lists  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  **  intensive,"  or 
something  of  the  sort  Thus,  on  p.  55,  the  d,  t  and  r  of  dico,  loqmor^ 
and  rogo  are  declared  intensive  prefixes,  and  the  three  radicals  are  thus 
impliedly  rolled  into  one,  identical  with  the  simpler  root  of  eeko ;  on 
p.  88,  $p-eak  is  by  decapitation  reduced  to  the  same  condition  ;  and  if 
talk  escapes  a  like  fate,  it  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  its  good 
fortune,  for  t,  too,  is  (p.  91)  both  "intensive"  and  '•repetitive." 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases,  captiously  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
misrepresenting  the  work  under  discussion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
fairiy  characteristic  of  its  general  style  and  metliod.  Its  author  haa 
not  had  the  training  needed  to  make  a  safe  and  reliable  teacher  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  or  he  lacks  the  sober  and  cautious  judgment  which 
should  restrain  him  from  the  vagaries  into  which  the  etymologists  of  all 
ages  have  been  notoriously  apt  to  run,  —  many  heads,  wise  and  strong 
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othrr  departmeniK  of  eludy,  fibowing  Oicmsclref  mmi  bmcntiiblf 

leak  in  treating  of  wonls  and  their  Iilstory.     The  same  want  of  sound 

udition  nppoars  rvot  Iras  in   Professor  HaldemTin*8  ii^mpanson*  from 

^latM  language!*  than  in  his  style  of  analy^iis.     Out-Mde  the  longuea 

Dm  which  our  own  is  immediately  descended,  his  rao:st  frequent  refers 

i  are  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Celtic,  espedally  the  Webb*     As  ii 

t)l  to  be  the  m*e  with  thof^e  who  use  the  foj^ner  freely  in  etymologta- 

while  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  it  a^  a  language,  hi'*  S«int^kric 

fialogies  are  in  great  part  false  and  valueless.     And  wo  are  tally  per- 

adfd  tliat  the  ease  isi  yet  won*e  with  the  Celtic ;  if  every  particle  of 

l^f  L*h  and  Irish  —  excepting,  of  coui^c,  the  originals  adduced  fur  words 

lich  we  have  directly  derived  from  those  languages  ^ — were  gtrwJtao 

\m\  ih^  hooky  it  would  do«l>tlo^  be  by  ju5t  so  much  the  gainer.     Ab 

the  introductory  and  prefatory  matter,  though  containing*  like  the 

fttf  eoroe  shrewd  remark  and  vahtable  obsenralion*  it  %%  curioiisly  deE- 

^%  in  roethodi  coherency,  and  point. 


^—^  Method  of  PhihJagieal   Study  of  the  En^lUh   Lan^tusgt*     By 
Frj^kci9  a.  March,  Professor  of  Uie  English  Language,  and  Lec- 
1  turer  on  Comparative  Philology,  in  Lafayetio  College,  EastoD^  P*» 
[Hew  York  :  Harper  and  Brotljers.     1865*     12ma.     pp^  118» 

[TirK  study  of  English,  with  tiA  Americann,  commonly  meaiui  the 

iiing  and  application  of  the  trivial,  arbitrary^  and  jjupeHiinjiJ   rules 

»ome  one  of  lliose  Compreliensive  Gramntnr^   which  »o  frightfully 

wid*     The  kind  of  knowledge  supplied  ia  of  tlie  roo»t  unfruitful  or 

roost  doubtful.     The  oidy  exercise  of  ilioaght  i§  in  parsing.     To 

Paradise  Ltjst  h  the  supreme  test  of  j;cholarship !     None  but  tho 

try  young  can  be  forced  through  such  a  labor,  and  the^e,  however 

lihJj  ttiey  deliver  themselves,  rarely,  we  believe,  have  a  cleiU"  notimi 

tbo  nomenclature  they  employ.     Something  bettet  than  thk  ii  be- 

unmg  to  l>e  done :  a  little  is  taught  of  the  history  of  the  langaagtt, 

id  in  §ome  of  the  h^M  high  bcIiooIm  tie  vera!  of  tlft  maMerpifH!!<»  of 

cigliKli   po*'t^  are   carefully  ntudied  in  a  literary  way;  the  life  of  lh« 

Ithor,  and  thf^  history  of  the  work,  with  ir^*  topic*  and  alhwions,  being 

looked  up.     In  a  few  of  cmr  wUcgesi  Anglo-Saxon  i«  »ufllcieiitly 

L'ive  nn  idea  of  the  primitive  »*t rod u re  of  our  langtmgtf.     But 

Mjdy   of  English »   the  i^tudy  of  Chnucer,  Shakespitare,  and 

litcon,  miy,  he  made  a  »eriou9  di^ipltne,  like  the  study  of  Plautnt, 

ueretluf,  and  Huruee  ?     To  que^iton  tlitM  iieema  to  ui  all  but  imbceil- 

^ ;  and  yci  we  know  not  that  the  experiment  has  been  toade  anywhere 
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except  at  La&jette  CoUe^,  which  counts  in  it^  corps  the  very  able 
Professor  who  has  put  forth  the  book  which  we  have  under  notice. 
The  reason  for  not  undertaking  such  a  course,  so  far  a^  colleges  ire 
concerned,  may  with  some  truth  be  said  to  be  a  want  of  time ;  but  as  to 
high  schools,  where  there  is  time  enough,  it  has  been  rather  the  inca- 
pability to  •devise  a  good  system.     This  difficulty  no  longer  exists. 

In  this  little  book  ^f  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  Prafeaeor 
March  shows  how  to  af^ly  to  English  authors  the  searching  method  of 
)>hiiok>gical  study  which  is  now  en^)lojed  in  the  most  enlightened  daa- 
sic  schools.  Giving  out  to  ihe  pupil  short  passages  from  the  Pilgrim'i 
Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  Julius  Csesar,  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  he  plies  him  with  multifarious  qoeatioiB 
of  grammar,  etymology,  history,  rlietoric,  and  criticism ;  questions  iron 
80  many  points  of  view,  so  varied  and  repeated,  so  suggestive  both  of 
knowledge  ^and  of  ignorance,  so  stimulating  to  curiosity,  that  it  seen 
almost  a  necessity,  supposing  due  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  instmdoi^ 
that  even  the  careless  and  slow  should  learn  the  omne  9c%UU  of  the 
matter  before  them,  while  the  intelligent  cannot  fail  to  be  led  to  reflec- 
tion and  incited  to  xesearch.  Not  all  the  questions  are  answered  either 
by  the  author  or  by  the  books  he  refers  to ;  not  all  are  satii^factorilj 
answerable,  even  by  a  clever  and  well-informed  man.  Tliat  is  a  good 
point,  of  course ;  for  if  we  are  to  ask  only  such  questions  as  we  can 
answer,  what  progress  will  knowledge  make?  The  plan  wisely  in- 
cludes, as  an  essential  part,  the  writing  of  essays  covering  the  ground 
of  the  whole  series  of  questions  and  investigations.  As  Professor 
March  well  says,  "^  the  habit  of  investigating  and  writing  out  results 
makes  the  full  and  exact  man  at  once.*' 

That  this  Method  will  be  as  efficient  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
man  as  in  those  of  the  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  author,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  just  the  help  which  an  ordi- 
nary man  most  needs ;  shows  him  what  questions  he  should  ask  of 
himself,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils.  There  are  references  to  such  sources 
of  information  as  exist  We  could  wish  that  there  had  been  a  better 
English  grammii*  than  Fowler^s  for  this  purpose ;  but  we  know  of 
none.  When  shall  we  have  an  English  grammar,  ay,  and  an  English 
dictionary,  worthy  to  form  part  of  the  apparatus  for  such  a  method? 

If  we  have  anything  to  object  to  in  this  book,  it  is  the  number  of  the 
questions  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  Grammar ;  but  we  are  conscious 
of  a  prejudice  here  which  makes  us  slow  to  censure. 
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7*  —  77iOUffhts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America,  By  Jansr  Wil- 
liam DiurEti,  M.  Dm  LU  6-  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1805.    Svo.     pp.  317. 

TttK  object  of  thift  book  is  to  show  tbe  application  to  Amerioa  of  the 
principles  set  forth  by  the  author  in  his  work  on  **The  Inteltt^ctual 
l>evrlopment  of  Enropc/*  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  **  that  %h» 
hiHoriciLi  ittogr^ns  of  the  nations  of  that  continent  illustrates  tht»  (ket 
tliat  Boi'ial  advancement  i*  as  complet4?)y  imdcr  the  control  of  natural 
law  ad  y  lilt?  bodily  ^owth  of  an  individual**  The  present  work  la 
founded  on  foitr  teetnres  delivered  before  tlio  New  York  UiAtoncal 
S^»-  it'ty  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  application* 

ICiicoara^d  by  the  popuhinty  of  \m  principal   work^  the   author 
it  ailvisable  to  |jive  thei»e  lecture*  a  more  pemmDeni  Ibrro.    Tbis 
!f»pf«iN  the  more  desirable,  sincp   **  at  the  preaeni  moment^  when  ibo 
Itrpnblic  Ims  reached  one  of  those  epochs  at  which  it  must  experience 
rant  fTansformations,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  di"  non 

f  *  cflectij  of  physical  agents  and  Inw.^  on  the  a^lvanrr  tia- 

I  iionR."  **  We  are  too  prone^"  be  adds,  •*  to  do pr  Hate  their  inltuence,** 
^^.  Dr.  Draper  more  than  atones  howevpr,  for  the  ncgltn^l  which  the 
^^Morking^  of  physical  ag;ent^  have  eufiTered  at  the  hands  of  the  philo« 
^^n^tiiea)  hit^toriun,  at  least  in  his  appreciation  of  them.  The  \]0%si^ 
^^BOity  of  htaturic^  IbrcsigUt  from  a  knowledge  of  phy^oil  scit*fiee  15 
touch  inaiaied  on ;  btit  if  ever  the  movemeim  of  society  come  to  be 
Ifmi3ed  aeientifically  to  the  workings  of  phyai^d  agencies^  the  merit  of 
linr  dlaoovery  will  hardly  be  Dr,  Dn^per  s.  Like  two  other  recent  and 
pofinl  Mn  Buckle  and  Mr.  St*eaccr,  he  begins  at  the  ood  of 

thia  po  iture  science,  ns'^c^ting  srundly  and  in  most  unqualidod 

tensiA  conclusions  of  which  the  demon»flration  would  r^utre  a  know!* 
JT  almost  to  omniscience,  as  compared  with  any  conceiv* 
H  of  Bciencc.     These  concluaions  may  be  correct,  at  any 
rate  they  caimot  be  refuted ;  but  the  practical  importance*  of  inxiitting  on 
tKem  does  not  consls^t  in  any  use  thai  can  be  made  of  them  m  long  aa 
tlM*  neitf^ce  exijtt«  in  the  undeveloped  state  m  which  Dr«  Draper  tearoa 
For  ho  contributes  littl<*  or  n    '  i<»  fllUng  up  the  void  which 

:i/»t«  iKTtwren  tlie  pnihbm  and  ii  u     The  historian  whodtiala 

with  the  mure  particular  and  proximaie  eaoaea  and  th<a  einpirical  hws 
bialorirnl  evcnU  will  tm  mora  ittec«a«Ail,  wi»  think,  and  of  laiidi 
jiti*r  fetrrvjce  to  the  alabeaBiaft. 

ph^-aim]  fTtJcu  on 

>c4etj  and  i,  tiiough 

osay  Im  aaaily  prr»uatled  of  it«  nsalistyf  b  oimi  which  we  can  hajdly 
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hope  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  exact  science,  or  to  employ  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  historical  foresight ;  and  the  only  motiTe  we  am 
conceive  for  insisting  on  its  reality  is  a  polemical  desire  to  dogmatiie  m 
opposition  to  those  who  ignore  or  deny  its  existence. 

To  avoid  the  imputation  of  such  a  motive,  Dr.  Draper  affects  a  pn»- 
,  tical  object.  He  proposes  to  offer  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the 
American  statesman.  The  only  practical  lesson  of  the  book  oecnpieBi 
however,  but  little  space  for  its  development  The  author  adviset 
American  statesmen  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country  into  sepaiale 
nationalities,  and  to  counteract  the  modifying  effects  of  climate  by  en- 
couraging constant  emigration  and  intercommunication.  - 

**  It  is  not  enough ,"  he  says,  "  that  there  should  be  free  movement  ht 
thought ;  free  movement  for  the  people  themselves  is  of  equal  importaiioe. 
That  is  the  true  method  for  combating  climate  effects,  —  preventing  comma- 
nities  from  falling  into  Asiatic  torpor,  and  contracting  senseless  antipathM 
against  each  other.  Had  the  Southern  States  for  the  last  ten  years  been  per* 
vaded  by  an  unceasing  stream  of  Northern  travel  in  every  directioD,  the  drfl 
yar  would  not  have  occurred.* 

Three  pages  back  the  author  exempts  the  great  empire  of  China 
from  this  description  of  "  Asiatic  torpor,**  and  recommends  it  as  an 
example  for  us.  To  the  question,  **  Can  we  not  neutralize  those  cli- 
mate differences,  which,  if  unchecked,  must  transmute  us  into  different 
nations  ?  "  he  says :  — 

**  In  two  words,  I  think,  we  find  an  answer,  —  Education  and  Intercomma- 
nication.  Nor  is  this  the  suggestion  of  mere  theorists.  Under  that  formula 
four  hundred  millions  of  men  —  one  third  of  the  human  race  —  have  found 
stability  for  their  institutions  in  China.  By  their  public  school  system  they^ 
have  organized  their  national  intel|^t ;  by  their  canal  system  they  have  made 
themselves,  though  living  in  »a  clhnate  as  dive^ified  as  oun,  essentially  one 
people.  The  principle  on  which  their  political  s^-stcm  is  thus  founded  has  for 
many  thousand  years  confronted  successfully  all  human  variations,  and  has 
outlived  all  revolutions.** 

The  practical  statesman  might  object,  however,  that  restrictions  on 
"  free  movement  for  thought  **  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  for  the 
last  ten  years  among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  that  ^unceasing 
stream  of  Northern  travel "  which  the  author  thinks  so  desirable. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  commerce  and  free  intercommimication  are 
among  the  most  valuable  means  of  maintaining  civilizations  and  nation- 
alities, whether  by  counteracting  climate  effects,  or  by  those  obvious 
utilities  which  will  more  readily  occur  to  the  unscientific  observer  of 
human  nature.  But  our  Professor  of  Physiology  is  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fatality  in  climates.     These  can  change  the 
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or  of  the  akin,  tlii?  habitiuU  craploymenta,  and  the  objects  of  fumlliar 

titeinpliilioti^  and  henco  ihe  habiu  of  thought ;  hence  the  m*^iit»il  chiir- 

btcr;  hcnre  the  dcveloj»m€nt  of  the  hrnin,  nnd,  fimillyt  the  ^ha^»c  of 

&ku(l :  untj  lo !  we  have  a  new  race  of  men,  no  longer  titteti  to  Uv« 

|th  each  other  in  peace  and  amity  I     The  fatal,  incvirahlo  charact^^r  of 

I  changes  »o  fills  ixh  imaginution.  that  he  appears  to  ascribe  to  lhf*m 

Iroicrity  oqnal  to  their  cprtinnty,  a[>j)iirenlJy  forgetting  thut  throughout 

whole  lengtli  of  recorded  history*  and  during  the  rtMj  and  fall  of  all 

9W1)  nations  and  empirc^B,  the  phy^ic*ul  features  of  the  human   racee 

jive  under^M)ne  very  ^hghu  tf  any,  material  luodifimuoni!!.     But  our 

ithor  builds  tuuionaJ  ditTerences  on  very  flight  physical  changes  due 

I  cUuiate,     Speaking  kj^  the  2one  of  tlie  Northern  States,  he  injs:^ 

l^  Follow  thai  jcone  with  a  prophetic  eye,  m  it  Uscome^  peopled  Ui  tbn 
I  of  the   Pacitic  Oeejui^  and  tell  uie,  as  i'  li(jrd<N»  e&t«ud  over 

\  yaudy  dtt>efL,  climb  up  the  threuteuin^'  '.'  tnuuut^iu  ehain^^ 

nd  through  the  nioHtnng;  forvi^td  of  enonaouA  {>inca  beyond,  how  many 
\  the  ricisfitudc*  Ihmugh  wliicb  lift*  must  be  maintained,  and  I  will  tell  you 
'  many  dtstinet  famihea  of  men  there  muat  be.** 

I  The  view  which  i«  most  acceptable  lo  philosophical  naturalists  of  thn 

:it  day  represents  nice-vuriatian  as  ttic  eflfect,  prinfinrily,  of  geo- 

Aphicul  He  pit  rati  on  and  isolation,  and  the  cumulative  effect  4  c€  many 

obscure  cauaeSf  most  of  which  are  a3  likely  to  be  of  a  very  (Special 

!ler  a»  to  be  dependent  on  general  conditions  such  as  climates. 

lit  the  tinoaense  sweep  of  the  causes  w^ich  our  uutlior  delightj*  lo  con- 

Qplate  —  their  simple  and  irresistible  cliaractcr,  their  lalality  —  ob- 

ire  his  vi:*iun  of  all  ihoAe  intermedjate  proximate  causes  to  which 

ordiiuirily  a&cribc  the  actions   and  peculiarities  of  their  d{M.*cieM. 

ee  we  ha>  c  «iuch  bpeciiDens  of  aphoristieal  wii^dom  as  this :  ^  The 

r-ence  of  witniiier  h  tlie  abs*nce  of  taste  and  genius ;  where  there  in 

winter,  loyalty  i^  unknown*"     Again,  we  are  told  that  "  without  tlie 

alf  Strt*am  Newton  would  never  Imve  written  hi:s  Principia,  nor  Mil* 

Pamdi-^e  Loiji."    What  a  comprehen^iivo  view  of  eauaatioo  we  have 

I  lhii»r  farii*  I    It  impre-i^es  **  the  ecmtrtil  of  universal  law  *'  very  ford- 

tir  inilhor.    Tho^c  so-called   "^  '  rt^vtdences,  long  traina 

vent»«  and  apparent  accident  %  ri  the  lives  of  the  pocl 

I  phila^pher  di?pended,  which  are  the  filfea  to  excite  surprtde  iu  the 

Of'T,         /    !  heart,  are  a^  nt»thlii  ired  with  !'     '  '   uf 

I C-.  Hi;jh  which  ihi*  prod  ,  i  a:eniu»  ar-  -  u4 

tlie  fact*  of  i»hy»ical  icr^'^gniphy  and  meteorology^  and  asiruoomical 

Irentji  li>  work  out  their  own  ^ience. 

I  ▲  &liili9tiG  view  of  causation  U  prcsrnted  throu|;liout  tlie  bouk,  — 
dofomtically^  btit  mther  iti  the  rhetorical  %ure«  ia  which  the  lOfr* 
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thor's  imagination  delights  to  rereL  He  is  most  profbandlj  impressed 
\?ith  *'  the  existence  of  controlling  law.**  He  discovers  thmt  aninnli 
and  plants  change  **  helplessly "  under  physical  mfluenoesi,  ami  be 
therefore  regards  them  as  illustrations  of  ''the  control  of  uniTeml 
law."  The  empirical  laws,  disclosed  in  the  statistics  of  crime,  are  quoted 
from  the  same  motives,  **  for  the  purpose  of  hringing  into  clearer  relief 
the  cardinal  doctrine  that  in  individual  life,  in  social  life,  in  national  life, 
everything  is  influenced  by  physical  agents,  and  is  therefore  onder  the 
control  of  law.  Far  from  denying,"  he  adds,  *^  the  operation  of  man's 
free  will,  I  give  to  that  great  truth  all  the  weight  that  can  be  de&iiwl; 
but  then  I  affirm  there  is  something  that  overrides,  that  forever  keepi 
it  in  check."    Then  follows  thb  curious  illustratioa  of  his  meaning:^- 

**  If  the  reader  will  try  a  very  simple  physiological  experiment  upoo  Ub- 
self,  he  will  probably  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  b  here  meaaL 
Let  him  execute  with  his  right  hand  the  motion  he  would  resort  to  in  wmdieg 
a  thread  upon  a  reel  Then  let  him  do  the  same  thing  with  his  left  hand, 
only  winding  the  opposite  way.  Are  not  these  two  contrary  motions  wUck 
he  thus  consecutively  accomplishes  thoroughly  under  his  control  ?  He  wilb 
to  do  either,  and  forthwith  either  is  done.  Both  illustrate  his  volontanr 
power.  But  next  let  him  try  to  do  both,  not  successively,  but  simultaneoojij. 
Let  himj)ut  forth  all  the  strength  of  his  determination.  A  free-will  actor,  be 
has  now  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  illustration  of  his  power.  In  the  iail- 
ure  of  repeated  trials,  he  may  discern  what  his  voluntary  determinations  come 
to,  and  what  they  are  really  worth.  He  may  learn  from  this  simple  exiMTi- 
ment  that  there  is  something  thaC  over-controls  him,  and  puts  a  limit  to  his 
power." 

Certain  important  considerations  arc  overlooked  in  this  remarkable 
example,  which  materially  affect  its  value.  TIic  compound  motion 
which,  according  to  the  author,  baffles  the  free  will  of  man,  is  something 
more  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  To  perform  either  simple  act  of 
which  it  is  apparently  composed  requires  the  guidance  of  the  sight  or 
the  imagination.  Now,  although  men  have  two  hands,  they  have  only 
one  imagination,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  double  motion  is  in  the  action 
of  this  guiding  faculty.  It  is  a  difficulty,  however,  which  is  not  in- 
surmountable. A  little  practice  will  oveixx)me  this  '*  something  that 
overrides"  the  free  will,  **tluit  forever  keeps  it  in  check."  More 
familiar  though  less  imposing  illustrations  might  have  shown  oor 
author's  meaning  more  clearly.  Indeed,  examples  of  the  limitations 
of  human  agency,  whether  free  or  otherwise,  are  not  infrequent  ia 
htmian  experience. 

But  our  author's  salvo  in  favor  of  the  "great  truth"  of  free  agency 
is  not  exempt  from  more  weighty  objections.  If  we  can  correctly  inter> 
pret  his  meaning  independently  of  his  illnstration,  his  doctrine  of  fnm 
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ii!»ency  <!(H!3  not  rise  in  dijfntty  a  whit  above  the  Iwirbanc  fotali«m  which 
!»•  'he  volume.     T^hU  fre<*  wUl  ia  one  of  the  " re<i^tanc«?5 "  to 

th.  '  "*  of  universal  law;  *^ overridden »**  it  w  true,  and  "forever 

Itept  in  ehe*ck**'  Thus,  if  climate  induce  a  man  to  fan  himself  or  seek 
the  ftlmde*  it  ia  his  free  will  lliat  is  coerced,  not  his  indolenee.  The 
idf»a  (Njmports  well  with  the  doctrine  thftl  plants  and  an'miah  are  **com- 
pelk*d  **  to  change  their  forms  and  luihit.H  to  meet  the  vanations  of 
climate  and  otlier  circumstances;  that  they  '* yield  helplessly"  to  phya* 
ical  in!!ftencc«.  Writers*  like  Dr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Spencer,  who  clo*<y 
ly  Ir-5  him  Iwth  in  style  and  doctrine,  though  tliey  disclaim  alike 

l(i  -  of  Free  Agency  and  Nece-^ity,  or  any  ho^iiliiy  Im  eitlieri 

yet  present  in  their  philosophies  what  is  tar  more  prejudicial  to  a  clear 
fedentillc  philosophy  or  a  healthy  moral  nature.  It  is  not  the  dogma 
that  hurts.  It  h  in  its  influence  on  the  imagination,  and»  through  thia, 
on  our  scieniific  cortceptiuus  and  moral  feelings  that  fatalism  is  m*i»- 
cblev^Fi;  und  in  this  manner  tlie  language  and  ronceptions  of  fiit^dis^m 
are  quite  a§  cHicacioua  us  the  dog^ma  it^elH  We  have  8aid,  that  tli^ 
author  does  not  present  his  falali.^lic  view.^  dogmatically.  It  is  diflirult, 
however,  to  distinguish,  in  a  style  luxuriant  in  vague  paradoxical  iUu«- 
trations  what  is  meant  to  iroprei^s  the  reader  and  what  to  instruct  him, 
hut  the  montl  tendency  of  the  figure  or  doctrine  is  illustnited  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  parage :  — 

•*  And  here  I  cannot  help  making  the  remark,  that  whoever  accvptx  tlieae 
principle's  an  true,  and  bears  in  mind  bow  physical  ciriUUJstAiace»  control  the 
deeds  of  cncn,  as  it  mny  be  said,  in  eptt«  of  ibvni^vlves,  will  havt;  a  disposition 
Co  look  with  generality  on  the  acta  of  political  enemies.  Evi?n  when  in  mod- 
jEiHam  ibey  have  runheti  to  the  dread  arbitmment  of  civil  war^  —  a  crimi^  m 
Um  face  of  which  all  other  crime;*  aw  as  nothrng,  —  and  brought  upon  lh«nr 
eoontry  tmmraiurablc  woc«^  he  will  distinguish  the  instrmnent  Irom  the  cauiOt 
and,  when  lie  kaa  ovorpowerod,  will  for|^tve." 

There  may  be  good  reasons  why  our  moral  feelings,  m  view  of  the 
crimets  of  the  hite  Hebellion,  should  yield  to  higher  motives ;  but  the  rea- 
son Dr.  DmfKT  gives  wouhl,  if  logically  insisted  on,  suppn*^s  moral 
feeling  aliogether.  He  distingub^bes  only  by  ilie  namen  between  a 
eritne  and  a  phy(<ieal  evil.  Men  of  senj^e  punbh  the  on4f,  auil  prevent 
or  overcome  the  other,  if  they  can  ;  and  if  they  do  not  punish  mme;*,  it 
Ji  not  beoau;«e  physical  olrcumfiLnnced  have  produced  them,  but  only 
ii!»c  punishment  ydW  not  prrvcnl  thrm. 

The  real  t^earcb  of  jM:ienc«!  b  for  the  laws  of  physical  and  other 
hrcb^  \  but  the  Tesaon  0(ur  author  and  Pimihir  writers  netOc  to  draw  from 
tbc  fjkCt*  of  M^iencjc  is  th»  '  '  *  '  '  Taton  in  phyeiicat  laws. 
Between  the^  two  aimr  n-e  of  tlie  tnoet  cnlight- 
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ened  modern  philosophj  of  science  from  tM  Manicheism  of  a  butftrou 
theology.  Under  the  formulas  of  matter  and  force,  power  and  re?U- 
ance,  agent  and  patient,  nature  and  circumauinoe,  we  stiU  preaerve  the 
old  duality  of  principles.  Science  still  finds  these  phrases  oonyeoient; 
but  scientific  philosophy  has  at  length  emancipated  itself  from  their 
doctrinal  import  and  their  influence  on  the  imagination.  They  have 
degenerated  into  merely  technical,  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  nolfaiBg 
specifically  real,  though  still  useful  in  representing  phenomena.  The 
dogmas  implied  in  these  terms  are  like  the  old  doctrine  of  Optimisni, 
the  doctrine  that  the  world  was  created  the  best,  the  simplest,  the  moft 
perfect  which  devising  skill  could  make.  The  conception  of  a  poten- 
tial obstacle  or  hindrance  to  creative  power,  some  hostile  power  or  aa 
intractable  material,  lurked  under  the  doctrine,  since  otherwiae  there 
could  be  no  question  of  better  or  worse,  more  or  lesi  perfect.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  dominion  of  law,  the  control  of  physical  foroea,  **  the 
existence  of  controlling  law,**  plants  and  animals  and  the  human  will 
*< yielding  helplessly"  to  physical  influences,  suggest  that  there l&igfat 
be  something  to  hinder,  some  lawlessness  or  some  perversenpss  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  in  the  human  will  which  required  to  be  overconw. 

The  law  of  causation,  the  highest  principle  of  positive  scienct%  which 
teaches  that  law  or  reguUirity  is  everywliere  to  be  found  even  in  the 
determinations  of  the  human  will,  U  guilty  of  no  such  fatalism  as  this. 
True  scientific  philosophy  finds  no  compulsion  in  the  laws  it  investi- 
gates, because  it  finds  no  opposition  to  them.  Opposing  laws  and 
opposing  forces  are  not  found  in  real  nature.  The  notions  are  used  in 
the  abstract  scientific  analyses  and  representations  of  nature,  but  only 
where  no  ambiguity  or  misconception  can  arise.  They  are  concretely 
propounded  only  in  such  barbarous  philosophies  as  this  we  are  noticing, 
and  in  similar  popular  works.  The  fascination  of  such  crudities  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  these  books  to  the  general  reader, 
whose  imagination  is  pleased  to  drive  the  round  of  the  sciences  with  a 
tight  rein,  all  the  forces  under  control  and  well  in  the  traces. 

Another  secret  of  their  popularity  is  in  their  frequent  resort  to  en- 
tertainments of  really  valuable  and  interesting  scientific  and  historical 
facts,  ostensibly  given  to  furnish  illustrations  of  the  dreary  platitudes 
which  they  really  serve  to  relieve.  Many  digressions  of  this  sort  adorn 
Dr.  Draper's  pa<;es.  His  scientific  facts  are,  however,  t<x)  frequenlW 
obscuHMi  by  paradox,  and  his  historical  facts  by  doubtful  theories*.  We41- 
a^'certained  facts  and  s(*ientific  guesses  are  given  with  ei\ua\  positivenes^ 
Facts,  irrelevant  to  the  illustrations  in  which  they  occur,  find  plat.'e  in 
his  page8,  if  they  are  only  interesting  and  connected  with  the  othen. 
But  the  reader  will  not  complain  of  this,  nor  ought  we  to  find  fault  with 
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It*  Abstriicta  of  [kliysiobgy  and  physical  geography,  hlatoricnl  tnono- 
gmph^  facth  of  »oi*uil  oncl  indui^rrizil  Acience^  biblieiiL  tiistory  and  t!rict- 
dsm,  ttir.  sciittcred  ihmugh  the  l>ook.  A  comph'te  tr^atii^e  on  ihe  phys- 
ical ecienced  L*  e^kt-tched,  to  **  illustrate  "  man's  cooqtje:?t  of  nalurr^  thes 
irreKil  idea  which  will  hercftrtcr  compete  with  the  cUmates  of  North 
America  in  ih©  develuptneul  of  our  nutioTi*  This  treatise  givea  us  itifor- 
I'  s  mclforology,  acoufitics,  the  sen,  tJie  st(*iun-«iigtner  eteo* 

t  i^m,  and  tlie  wonders  of  scienct%     "But,"  he  concludei^ ' 

••It  i»  vam  to  go  on.  I  remarked  u  tt^w  piige«  buck  timl  llic  fitcta  of  dwsi- 
©ncK  cxcx.^ed  the  cjipacity  of  iiny  bouL" 

Thi*  priiK'i|)ul  dij^re^^ion  is  inttinded  *'  U>  give  erophu«t5  to  the  propo-^ 
'"  "  t  a  nurion  which  i^  p  IT  tor  soverfi^Uy  among  tlie^ 

I  the  earth,  tniHt  shui  iitions  of  ob&olete  {>oLicy,  ftod 

utiuid  lurth  ihe  defender  and  protector  of  tree  thought.'' 

The  follow  iug  id,  perhaps,  the  mo^t  impre^ve  passage  m  this  **  illus- 

tlUtJOll  "  1  — 

*•  Who  could  have  bcliuved  that  the  twitching  of  a  frog*j  leg^  in  the  experi- 
meiiti  of  GalvAnif  woald  g^ivc  ri^e  in  a  very  few  jears  to  the  establh^Ument 
beyond  all  c{u«i^tiou  of  tlie  compound  nature  of  water,  fcparnttng  ita  constlt- 
itcntei  from  one  another,  —  would  lea*!  to  the  deflagration  and  dissipation  in 
m  Tapir  of  meuvU  that  can  hardly  be  mcltAjd  io  a  furnace,  —  would  nhciw  thnt 
the  aulid  earth  we  trea<l  upon  131  an  oxide,  —  yield  new  m»?iala.  h^^ht  enough  1 
to  swim  U|K)n  water,  and  even  seem  to  set  it  on  fire,  —  produce  the  ma»t  tiril'- 
liant  of  all  iirtifieial  llglits,  rivaUing,  if  not  excelling,  in  it5  intolerable  9{»lendor 
the  ncK>nfi»lo  *un,--  wotihl  «xxa£tion  a  complete  revolution  in  chcmirtr)-,  com- 
pelling that  science  to  accept  new  ideas  and  even  a  new  nomenclature,  — 
tliat  it  would  give  ua  the  |>ower  of  making  magnets  capable  of  liAing  moro 
than  a  toOi  oasi  a  light  on  that  riddle  of  age!i,  lht«  pointing  of  the  tnarinerV 
tsompasi  north  and  south,  and  explain  the  mutual  attraetion  or  repulsion  of 
tnagnetic  neinllen,  —  tliat  it  would  enable  \i»  to  form  exquisitely  in  roi^ul  cn«t« 
of  ail  kinda  of  olijocf^  of  art,  and  give  workmen  a  meansi  of  pcHbnning  gild* 
in^  nvi*\  *\\si.*rh\\z  without  nik  to  thfir  health,  —  that  it  would  suggest  to  this 

»*  .\ting  of  jewelrj',  and  be 

ir  ti  wonhl  carry  ihi»  mc»- 

»a^(ii  of  commcrcts  and  tnend.ihip  instantaneously  aerotf  continents,  or  tinder 
oecaii«i,  and  *  wafl  a  sigh  fVom  InduA  to  the  Pole  *!  ** 

It  ta  tode«*d  surprising  thitt  the  tmtehnig  of  m  frog^a  leg  fihoold  hnre 
given  ciM)  to  all  tliis,  and  were  it  not  thai  many  other  caunea  cont-pirf^d 
V    '  '    uld  be  disposed  to  n^gtird  the  oecammce  oa  Itttb  Ica^i 


J  wo  hii*luricsal  **  illiHtrtttion.* "  m*e  intended  to  *how  the  pditiewi 
forou  of  idcjks  for  the  agency  of  which  there  \a  m\\  opportunity  iti  i-pite 
tff  eliumte.    Two  ideiifi,  ft  «4Uio  an*!  »  cmay  onci  coming  ioio  tJie  di»- 
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turbed  brain  of  Mobainmed,  prodaee  from  our  author  the  sketch  of  a 
treatise  on  the  **  caoses  of  mental  delasions,'*  and  other  oonaequeneea  m 
numerous  and  important  as  those  to  which  the  twitchings  of  Galvanffl 
frog  gave  rise.  Arabian  history  is  made  to  give  ^  a  moat  striking  ■► 
stance  of  the  impelKng  power  of  an  idea."  Jewish  historj,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  made  to  fumUh  an  example  of  the  retUting  power  of  aa  idec> 
and  manj  interesting  facts  and  discoasions  are  elicited  in  connectiaa 
with  the  historjr,  though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  ilks- 
trated  by  it.  Indeed,  the  general  reader  will  be  much  impreased  by 
the  author's  great  and  various  learning,  though  it  consiata  for  tlie  moil 
port  of  information  which  the  press  has  already  diaseminated  in  cn-> 
cyclopedias,  gazetteers,  and  elementaiy  works  on  science  and  Ustoiy. 

No  work  of  this  sort  could  be  complete,  without  basing  itself  on  the 
two  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  modem  science,  —  the  imperishable  na- 
ture of  matter  and  force,  and  the  order  of  organic  development.  These 
are  presented  in  the  vague,  paradoxical  terms  which  fit  them  for  tfie 
^  illustrative "  uses  they  are  made  to  serve.  In  place  of  the  precise 
physical  facts  which  these  doctrines  express,  we  have  vague  analogical 
extensions  of  them  to  phenomena  of  which  our  knowledge  is  as  onpre- 
cise  as  possible.  One  of  these  doctrines  is  incorrectly  illustrated,  even 
within  the  sphere  of  its  proper  and  well-ascertained  application.  We 
are  told  that  plants  are  nothing  more  than  condensations  of  the  air, 
extracts  from  an  invisible  and  noxious  gas,  **  their  parts  being  held 
together  by  force  that  has  been  derived  from  the  sun,  —  force  that,  ai 
it  were,  is  imprisoned  in  them,  but  ever  ready  to  reappear.**  But 
really  only  a  Hniall  part  of  tlie  force  which  the  sun  expends  in  vegeta- 
tion is  represented  by  tlie  forces  that  hold  the  parts  of  an  organisoi 
together  and  in  their  organic  order.  This  force  is  chiefly  expended  io 
separating  the  nuiin  elements  of  organic  compounds  from  oxygen ;  and 
it  is  represented  by  the  conditions  which  keep  them  sundered  firom  thb 
element,  for  which  they  have  so  powerful  an  attraction.  This  attrac- 
tion represents  the  intense  heat  of  comoustion,  and  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  force  than  is  developed  by  the  chemical  separation  of  the 
parts  of  the  plant  Poetical  imagery  comes  in  place  when  the  focts 
of  the  case  are  not  obscured  by  it.  It  might  be  poetically  correct  to 
describe  the  power  of  an  avalanche  as  bound,  Prometheus-like,  to  the 
mountain-side ;  but  to  present  unfamiliar  scientific  facts  in  such  images 
in  neither  poetically  nor  scientifically  correct  This  is,  however,  of  fit- 
tie  consequence  to  the  use  which  our  author  makes  of  the  abstraci 
ideas  and  general  laws  of  science.  He  hastens,  like  Mr.  Spenoer«  to 
ap{>ly  them  not  so  much  to  a  clear  elucidation  of  known  | 
as  to  a  vague  description  of  what  he  foncies  oertain  phenomenn  < 
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to  be,  but  which  exact  tcieooe  ia  s^  very  far  frora  hiring  atlequatelj 
inT«9tigtited* 

In  s{ute  of  tbo  temos  defects  of  thought  und  stflo  irttli  which  ihk 
liook  i*  mttrrwl^  it  wilj  general ly  be  well  received.     Dn  Dmper,  like 
Mr.  8|>iM>oer^  b  a  f>opuliir  writar.  and  interesu  u»  by  noarly  the  same 
mriins  which  have  heretofore  entertained  us  in  tri*Ati«ts  on  Natonil  : 
'  ^  lou8  or  the  iiuprei^i^ive  tippHcntianft  which  a6irT6  ai  ^ 

•  DHS  to  new  topirs  of  a  scientific  chaTa€lier»  veat  tha 

utiderdtariding  from  lis  pWasant  ramblt*5  among  the  wonders  of  scit^nco. 
*l*hr  intert!^t  is  nearly  tlie  mme^  whether  the  lesson  he  on  Divine  Proyi- 
deoce  or  on  the  force  of  an  inscnituhle  and  irre.'^istible  fate.  Tlie  maia 
interest  is  in  the  facta  of  science  and  the  narratives  of  history. 


8.  —  liters  to   Variom  PetHmg, 
Tick  nor  and  Fields. 


By  HEsmr  D.  Thobeac.    Boston; 


Wmat  contemporary,  if  he  waa  ta  the  fighting  period  of  hi«  life, 
(siiioe  Nature  «et»  limits  abont  her  conscription  for  spiritual  fields,  aa 
the  atatf!  does  in  physical  warfare,)  will  ever  forpH  what  was  somawhal 
vaguely  called  the  **  TraaaoezKienlal  JVIovcment "  oi'  iturtj  yean  ago  ?  ^ 
Apiiaraoiiy  net  astirring  by  Carlyle'a  eanaya  on  the  "Sijjna  of  tiic 
Times,**  and  on  ^  History,**  the  final  and  more  immediate  impiilsa 
aeemed  to  be  given  by  ♦*  Sartor  Re8artu8.*'  At  lea^it  the  repubUo^*  j 
lion  in  Bo*; ton  of  tluU  wonderful  Abmhiun  h  Sanctn  Clara  sermon  oa  * 
L<5ftr*i  text  of  the  miserable  forked  radish  gave  the  signal  for  a  *iid- 
den  mental  and  moral  mutiny.  £eet  nmi£  iimpu§  acefptabiUl  waa 
ahootitd  00  all  Uand^  with  every  variety  of  emphaiiSv  and  by  Toioes 
of  e^'ery  conceivable  pitchy  representing  the  three  sexe*  of  men,  wo* 
men,  and  Lady  Mnry  Wort  ley  Montaguei*  The  nameleas  eagle  of  the 
tree  Tfilra»il  wiut  about  to  t<ii  at  la&tt  and  wild-eyed  entliu^iaMt!!  nixhed 
from  all  nide^  each  efigcr  to  thrnst  ander  the  mystic  bird  tliat  chalk  egg 
fhim  which  tlie  c^fv  and  fairer  Creation  waiii  to  be  hatched  In  due  tijne* 
Mfdrwu  Saitutua  rtpna^ — *o  far  wa^  certain,  thongh  in  wlint  5Kiipetor  ^ 
by  whut  methodft,  wa*  i^till  a  mutter  of  debate*  Every  jjo^sible  fortu 
u(  tnt4!llec,iiijij  and  phygieal  dy^tp^p^in  tirottght  forth  itn  go^fl.  Hran 
liad  it*  prophets,  und  the  pniHArtorial  Bimplicity  of  Adam  itn  martyn, 
II  from  \hr  tnr-j>ot  by  inecn      '  ;    »ent  , 

M»4  ^'feathrred  ^kleriiury,"  a^  <l  iuul ' 

t,  l^iainneM  of  fpf^f^ch  wa^  carried  to  a  pitdi  ttini  would 
ray  the  breath  of  George  Fox;  and  even  swearing  hml 
.  who  ansKwarcd  m  limple  bquiry  after  their  health  with 
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an  elaborate  ingennity  of  imprecation  that  might  have  been  honoi^ 
ably  mentioned  by  Marlborough  in  general  orders.  Everybodj  had  i 
mission  (with  a  capital  M)  to  attend  to  eyerybodj-else's  businen.  No 
brain  but  had  its  private  maggot,  which  must  have  found  pitiablj  short 
commons  sometimes.  Not  a  few  impecunious  zealots  abjured  the  me 
of  money  (niHess  earned  by  other '  people),  pra&asing  to  live  oo  the 
internal  revenues  of  the  spirit  Some  had  an  assuranoe  of  instant 
millennium  so  soon  as  hooks  and  eyes  should  be  substituted  for  battxm 
Communities  were  established  where  everything  was  to  be  common  hot 
common  sense.  Men  renounced  their  old  gods,  and  hesitated  onlf 
whether  to  bestow  their  furloughed  allegiance  on  Thor  or  Budh.  Con- 
ventions were  held  for  every  hitherto  inconceivable  purpose.  The 
belated  gift  of  tongues,  as  among  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  spread  like 
a  contagion,  rendering  its  victims  incomprehensible  to  all  Christiaa 
men ;  whether  equally  po  to  the  most  distant  possible  heathen  or  not, 
was  unexperimented,  though  many  would  have  subscribed  liberally 
that  a  fair  trial  might  be  made.  It  was  the  pentecost  of  Shinar.  The 
day  of  utterances  reproduced  the  day  of  rebuses  and  anagrams,  and 
there  was  nothing  so  simple  that  uncial  letters  and  the  style  of  Diphilos 
the  Labyrinth  could  not  make  into  a  riddle.  Many  foreign  revolution- 
ists out  of  work  added  to  the  general  misunderstanding  their  contribu- 
tion of  broken  English  in  every  most  ingenious  form  of  fracture.  All 
stood  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  reform  everything  but  themselves. 
The  general  motto  was : 

"  And  we  II  talk  with  them,  too, 
And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies." 

Nature  is  always  kind  enough  to  give  even  her  clouds  a  humoroos 
lining.  We  have  barely  hinted  at  the  comic  side  of  the  affair,  for  the 
material  was  endless.  This  was  the  whistle  and  trailing  fuse  of  the 
shell,  but  there  was  a  very  solid  and  serious  kernel,  full  of  the  most 
deadly  explosiveness.  Thoughtful  men  divined  it,  but  the  generality 
suspected  nothing.  The  word  "transcendental"  then  was  the  maid 
of  all  work  for  those  who  could  not  think,  as  "pre-Raphaelite"  has 
been  more  recently  for  people  of  the  same  limited  housekeeping.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  was  a  much  nearer  metaphysical  relation  and  a  much 
more  distant  aesthetic  and  literary  relation  between  Carlyle  and  the 
Apostles  of  the  Newness,  as  they  were  called  in  New  England,  than 
has  commonly  been  supposed.  Both  represented  the  reaction  and  re- 
volt against  Philisterei,  a  renewal  of  the  old  battle  begun  in  modem 
times  by  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  and  continued  by  Leasing,  Goetlie, 
and,  in  a  far  narrower  sense,  by  Heine  in  Germany,  and  of  which 
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Fii^lcling,  Sterne*  and  Wordsworth  m  liiiferent  w«y«  have  iK^eo  the 
Ifttdi-rs  in  '      It  was  ^Imjily  a  stiuggle  for  fresh  nir,  in  which, 

if  the  wtiiH  I  not  be  oprn^^d,  tfierc  was  danger  that  panes  would 

be  hreikt*n,  Uiough  paiuted  ^tth  images  of  saints  and  martynt.  Ltglit 
colort^d  by  thrge  reverend  effigies  was  nooe  the  more  fespirahle  for 
being  pio^uro-icjiie.  There  is  only  ofte  thing  bf  tter  than  fmdition,  and 
(hat  lA  the  original  and  etem«U  hfc  oiU  of  which  all  tradition  takes  itt 
riJ^e*  It  wad  this  life  which  the  reformers  demanded,  with  more  or  leas 
ci^'arne^  of  conscioudneda  and  expret^aioii,  life  in  politics^  life  tn  liter* 
m,  lifr;  in  religion.  Of  what  use  to  import  a  go»p«l  from  Judfpa,  if 
leave  behind  the  8unl  that  made  it  possiblis  the  God  who  k«M*p8 
it  forever  real  and  present  ?  Surely  Almna  and  Ph«rp«r  ar^  better 
ihiui  Jordan,  tf  a  living  faith  be  mixed  with  tli0:$e  water  si  and  none  with 

Scotch  Pre*^i'  'u  as  a  motive  of  spiritual  progress  was  de«d; 

New  England    i  -m  was  in  like  manner  dead;  in  other  woitis 

PfDtesstJinti^m  had  made  its  fortune  and  no  longer  protested;  but  till 
Cftrlyle  *poke  out  in  the  Old  Worhl  and  Emerfon  in  the  New»  no 
one  had  dared  to  proclaim,  Le  roi  est  mori :  r»e«  Ic  roi  /  The  mt»aning 
of  which   proclamation  wus  essentially  this:  the   vital  spirit  Im?  long 

\ce  departed  out  of  this  form  once  so  kingly»  and  tho  great  aeal 
been  in  commission  long  enough;  but  menjiwhile  tlie  soul  of 
fiian,  from  which  all  power  emanates  and  to  which  it  f^vert*,  ttitl 
aurvivr'5  in  undiminislied  royalty;  God  8tiU  gurvives,  little  as  you 
gtmtkmen  of  the  CommisHiou  ^eero  to  be  aware  of  it^  —  nay.  may  pofr- 
gibly  outlive  the  whole  of  you,  incredible  as  it  may  appear.  Tins  truth 
i^  tlmt  both  Scotch  Presbyterian i-^m  and  New  England  Purit^inism 
tr  •  new  avatar  in  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  the  herald-  of  their 

tu:  ease,  and  tlie  tendency  of  the  one  toward   Authority  and 

of  the  other  toward  Independency  might  have  been  prophesied  by 
^boever  had  studied  history.  The  tieeejisity  wa.^  not  so  much  tn  the 
as  in  tho  principles  they  represented  and  the  tratiitions  which 
OTemilod  them*  The  Puritiuii?ra  of  the  past  founil  its  unwilUng  pjei 
So  llawlhornc,  the  rarest  creative  imagination  of  the  century*  tlip  mre<t 
in  Mme  ideal  re^pecta  shiee  Shakespeare;  but  the  Puritanism  that 
CBBnat  die^  the   1  Iiat  made  New  England   what  it   is  and 

li  de-tinrd  to  n  i  what  it   should  be^  found  it^   voirf!   tfi 

Kistetscm.  Thougli  holding  himself  aloof  from  all  active  partner^tfi 
in  movements  of  reform,  he  ha^  l>ern  tlio  fdeq^ing  partner  who  km 
9Qpptir4  0  ^i^it  ftart  of  tii^^ir  e/ipital* 

-on  i^  nnrrow,  *•  every  wi  itic 

ij  !iiit  of  ^llrivhylu-^,  ^o  U  tliat  sa 


^ 
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is  that  of  Montaigne,  so  is  that  of  Schiller,  so  is  that  of  nearlj  everjr 
one  except  Shakespeare ;  hot  there  is  a  gauge  of  height  ao  less  than 
of  breadUi,  of  individuality  as  well  as  of  oomprehenaiTeneas,  and,  above 
all,  there  is  the  standard  of  genetic  power,  the  test  of  the  masculine 
as  distinguished  from  the  receptive  minds.  There  are  staminate  plants 
in  literature,  that  make  no  fine  show  of  fruit,  but  without  whose  potkn, 
the  quintessence  of  fructifying  gold,  the  garden  had  been  barren.  Emer- 
son's mind  is  emphaticallj  one  of  these,  and  there  is  no  man  to  whom 
onr  iBsthetic  culture  owes  so  much.  The  Puritan  reTolt  baA,  made  ns 
'  oeclesiasticallj,  and  the  Revolution  politicallj  independent,  but  we 
were  still  socially  and  intellectually  moored  to  Eng^sh  thought,  till 
Emerson  cut  the  cable  and  gave  us  a  chance  at  the  dangers  and  the 
glories  of  blue  water.  No  man  young  enough  to  have  felt  it  can  for^ 
get,  or  cease  to  be  grateful  for,  the  mental  and  moral  nud^  which  he 
received  from  the  writings  of  his  high-minded  and  bfaTe«pirited  ooon- 
tryman.  That  we  agree  with  him,  or  that  he  always  agrees  with  him- 
self, is  aside  from  the  question ;  but  that  he  arouses  in  us  somethii^ 
that  we  are  the  better  for  h#ing  awakened,  whether  that  something  be 
of  opposition  or  assent,  that  he  speaks  always  to  what  is  highest  and 
least  selfish  in  us,  few  Americans  of  the  generation  younger  than  his 
own  would  be  disposed  to  deny.  His  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  an  event 
without  anjjLformer  parallel  in  our  literary  annals,  a  scene  to  be  always 
treasured  in  the  memory  for  its  pictures^queness  and  its  inspiration. 
What  crowded  and  breathless  aisles,  what  windows  clustering  with 
eager  heads,  what  enthusiasm  of  approval,  what  grim  silence  of  fore- 
gone dissent  1  It  was  our  Yankee  version  of  a  lecture  by  Abelard,  our 
Harvard  parallel  to  the  last  public  appearances  of  Fichte. 

We  said  that  the  "Transcendental  Movement"  was  the  protectant 
spirit  of  Puritanism  seeking  a  new  outlet  and  an  escape  from  forms  and 
creeds  which  compressed  rather  than  expressed  it  In  its  motives  its 
preaching,  and  its  results,  it  differed  radically  from  the  doctrine  of  Car> 
lyle.  The  Scotchman,  with  all  his  genius,  and  his  humor  g^gantesqoe 
as  that  of  Rabelais,  has  grown  shriller  and  shriller  with  years,  de^ren- 
erating  sometimes  into  a  common  scold,  and  emptying  very  nnsavoiT 
vials  of  wrath  on  the  head  of  the  sturdy  British  Socrates  of  woridly 
common  sense.  The  teaching  of  Emerson  tended  much  more  exehi- 
sively  to  self-culture  and  the  independent  development  of  the  individ- 
ual man.  It  seemed  to  many  almost  Pythagorean  in  its  roluatary 
seclusion  from  commonwealth  affairs.  Both  Carlyle  and  Emenoo  wero 
disciples  of  Goethe,  but  Emerson  in  a  far  truer  sense ;  and  while  tin 
one,  from  his  bias  toward  the  eccentric,  has  degenerated  more  and  i 
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into  mannerism,  the  oiber  bM  danUgfJ  «le«di]j  lovaid  ptrfiiitiy  «f 
Btylcj  —  exqttirite  Aneii€i«  of  mateml,  tmobtniaire  lowiii«t  d loot  ani 
Alinplicttj  of  fifthtoKt,  the  most  higd-fared  gftrb  of  expreaiiaci* 
mai^  be  saiil  r '  t  an  Im  liii^  tlMn  tli« 

Itmptilnc^  of  1;      ,  ever  qtievtiouibtk  fikftWr  4i»* 

mfirnicj  omild  d«?velop  a  g<  tbe  fntibleiD  bai  Immt  ^Mrm^ 

tivelj  N>lved  at  \il^l  Ckirlvir.  m  ui'^  ernici^ni  aofl  bi«  adnitntaoa  «f 
fbfce  m$  siirb,  tuit«  bpiHrme  at  la^t  pri^itiveW  mbuifmn  ;  EotcfMim  tmmn^ 
cndtiLT  %  seeking   the   h'v/  >e   tndiviiliBl,  Im 

fottDd  *^tj  and  f«nliup£  nrc    ^     .  iti  file  adainafteiii 

of  ibe  desitird  eud,  and  ba:»  draviii  uiitmiiiy  tuaanriiid  and  world  ward. 
The  two  It  ^'^nt  re^pectiielj  tiioac  grand  prrMXiiti 

Am»mji  Ui«'  ^uHtiltatr  plrtnre  kindM  to  frintag«  bf  tb# 
pollen,  Thoreau  i*  thu*  far  the  most  renmrksblf*  t  biu)  tl  is  i 
eminently  flttitts;  that  4il^  pmtbttttioud  work^  t«hould  be  oflered  ■»  bjr 
F  mwbetTtes  from  bi«  own  ganivn*     A  iingiilir 

II  ed,  there  ifl; — alpine^  some  of  ibeim  wUii  IIm 
flavor  of  rare  motitilatn  air ;  others  wood,  tasting  of  mtnny  ttmMde 
bank»  or  xhr  openmgf  tn  the  forest ;  and  not  a  f^w  seodUnpi  svoiha 
hni^ly  hr  culfur**.  hot  laekiti|^  the  fine  natuml  aroma  of  the  more 
ni<ide«t  kiod^  ^»ooks  thc^t*  are  of  bt%  mtd  bteiialiiig  in  manT 
way**  —  instnit  t!y  as  nhowing  how  comMerM^  a  crop  may  be 
raiiief!  on  a  eompamtiTely  narrow  ekxse  of  mtncU  asid  how  much  a  man 

IB!  *  life  if  he  will  asaduott^ly  foUow  it,  tiiougb  porfcttpii 

t  af  hut 

We  have  ju  iewing  oor  rpcolleciion  of  Mn  Tl»oreati*s  wnt- 

tng^,  aod  havti  ;   ,..  ....     '/^<  '^'**  Mt  voliitnes  in  th«s  ordiu*  of  tbetr  pn>- 

docuofi*     Wo  i»hall  try  '  adt-^iuate  report  of  ihetr  itnprw%«iioti 

n         ■  '  'i\^n 

i|ae2ttiomng,  and  imhited  on  fiur  Hf*r!#*ptin:;^  hi«i  delWtt  ami  weaknitMea  of 
r^~-  *  -  rw  virtue*  and  power*  peewliar  to  htm««^lf.  Wa/i  bv  tndoieiity 
1j  oe  of  the  aeiiritj»?4  which  attract  or  trmphiy  llie  r^it  of 

ktud  wuiihy  of  him*     W^a*  he  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  mako 
rr^«.  It  b  voeceM  thai  h  cf»nt«mp(ihle«  and  not  hin].4elf  that  laeka  ptfw 
y  and  poqvoRe^     Wa^  be  poor,  money  ir«#  an  nnmizod  afit    DJi 

III  f,  .-  ^  [n  ji  •et&h  one,  he  eondrmni  dotnj^  gooii  a<  one  of  the  wt«k* 
^1  .  (  .,  ,  ,  .  r;,,n«.  To  he  of  U9ewa4  with  him  ibe  mQ*>t  ktliiafp  tnkof 
t!  i»eM.  It«*  had  no  famlty  of  grnrratitaliLin  ffooi 
£w,  , ,.  ...  .,.,^  . ..,  ^.  ».  i*a*l  no  expiTience  whirh  wiiohl  flippy  ttw!  sia- 
tt!rm1  nf  •o«!)i,  Mild  hi«  ifiiikr*  hU  own  whim  tW  hiw,  bia  nwa  fafifEV  tlia 

VOL.  cf .  —  910.  ::mu.  •  ttd 
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borixon  of  the  oniverse.  He  condenins  a  world,  the  hoUowness  of  who^e 
sadsfactions  he  had  never  had  the  means  of  testing,  and  we  reoognba 
Apemantas  behind  the  mask  of  Timon.  He  had  liUle  active  imagina- 
tion ;  of  the  receptive  he  had  much.  His  appreciation  is  of  the  highest 
quality ;  his  critical  power,  from  want  of  continnitj  of  mind,  verj  Koit- 
ited  and  inadequate.  He  somewhere  cites  a  simile  from  Oauan,  as  ao 
example  of  the  superiority  of  the  old  poetry  to  the  new,  though,  even 
were  the  historic  evidence  less  convincing,  the  sentimental  melaDcholj 
of  those  poems  should  be  conclusive  of  their  moderanets.  He  had  no 
artistic  power  such  as  controls  a  great  work  to  the  serene  balanoe  of 
completeness,  but  exquisite  mechanical  skill  in  the  shaping  of  aenteooei 
and  paragraphs,  or  (more  rarely)  short  bits  of  verse  for  the  ezprefr^ioQ 
of  a  detached  thought,  sentiment,  or  image.  His  works  give  one  the 
feeling  of  a  sky  full  of  stars,  —  something  impressive  and  exhilaratbg 
certainly,  something  high  overhead  and  fredded  thidily  with  spoU  of 
isolated  brightness ;  but  whether  these  have  anf  motnal  relation  with 
each  other,  or  have  any  concern  with  our  mundane  matters,  is  for  the 
most  part  matter  of  conjecture,  —  astrology  as  yet,  and  not  astronomy. 
It  is  curious,  considering  what  Thoreau  afterwards  became,  that  be 
was  not  by  nature  an  observer.  He  only  saw  the  things  he  looked  for, 
and  was  less  poet  than  naturalist.  Till  he  built  his  WaMen  t^hanty, 
he  did  not  know  that  the  hickory  grew  in  Concord.  Till  he  went  to 
Maine,  he  had  never  seen  pho'^phorescent  wood,  a  phenomenon  early 
familiar  to  most  country  boys.  At  forty  he  speaks  of  the  seeding  of  the 
pine  as  a  new  discovery,  tliough  one  should  have  thought  that  its  gold- 
dust  of  blowing  pollen  might  have  earlier  drawn  his  eye.  Neither  his 
attention  nor  his  genius  was  of  the  spontaneous  kind.  He  discovered 
nothing.  He  thought  everything  a  discovery  of  his  own,  from  moon- 
light to  the  planting  of  acorns  and  nuts  by  squirrels.  This  is  a  defect 
in  his  character,  but  one  of  his  chief  charms  as  a  writer.  Everything 
grows  fresh  under  his  hand.  He  delved  in  his  mind  and  nature ;  he 
planted  them  with  all  manner  of  native  and  foreign  seeds,  and  reaped 
assiduously.  He  was  not  merely  solitary,  he  would  be  isolated,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  almost  persuading  himself  that  he  was  autochtho- 
nous. Ho  valued  everything  in  proportion  as  he  fancied  it  to  be  ex- 
clusively his  own.  He  complains  in  "  Walden,**  that  there  is  no  one 
in  Concord  with  whom  he  could  talk  of  Oriental  literature,  though 
the  man  was  living  within  two  miles  of  his  hut  who  had  introduced 
him  to  it  This  intellectual  selfishness  becomes  sometimes  almost 
painful  in  reading  him.  He  lacked  that  generosity  of  **  commania^ 
tion'*  which  Johnson  admired  in  Burke.  De  Quincey  tells  us  tbaft 
Wordsworth  was  impatient  when  any  one  else  spoke  of  mountainti  m 
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if  hp  hiid  a  pectillar  profjertj  in  them.     And  we  can  readilj  wide 

'mid  h*»  80 :  no  one  U  satisfied  vritU  another*^  appredatioti  i 
^8.     But  Thoreau  seems  to  bave  prized  a  lofty  way  of  tliinlc- 
n  J  f/iflcn  we  ebould  ba  inclined  to  call  it  a  irmoto  one)  ftot  io  much 
Im  t'jitiee  tl  was  good  in  itself  as  Iwcauw  he  wished  ft^w  to  i^hare  it  with 
him.     It  seems  now  and  then  n»  if  he  did  not  ueek  to  lure  others  up 
*'  ubove  our  lower  rf*fl^ion  of  turmoiK"  hot  to  leave  hi*5  own  name  cut  on 
(ill*  mountain  peak  as  the  first  climber.     This  itch  of  originality  infec 
hb  thotif^ht  and  style.    To  be  misty  is  not  to  be  mystic     lie  turns 
commonphicea  end  for  end,  and  fancies  it  makes  aomethtng  new  of  them,  j 
Ah  we  walk  down  iPark  Street,  our  eye  is  caught  by  Dr.  Wind»hip'i 
dumh-betb,  one  of  which  bears  an  inscription  testifying  that  it  is  th€ 
heaviest  ever  put  up  at  arm'g  length  by  any  aihleie ;  and  in  reading^ 
Mr,  Thoreau*s  book^  we  cannot  help  feeling  am  if  he  Kimettmes  mviic<l 
I  (ion  to  a  partifcular  sophism  or  paradox  as  the  biggest  ye 
1  1  by  any  single  writer,     fie  geeks,  at  all  risks,  for  perversjtj 

of  thought,  and  revives  the  age  of  cmicetH  while  he  fancies  hiniKclf 
going  back  to  a  pre-classicAl  nature.  **  A  day,"  he  says,  **  parsed  in  the 
society  of  tho&e  Greek  pagi*^,  nioh  as  described  in  the  Banquet  of  Xen- 
fiphon,  would  not  l>e  comparable  with  the  dry  wit  of  decayed  eranberry* 
vine«  and  the  fr»*sh  Attic  salt  of  the  mo^s-bed*."  It  is  not  so  much  tho 
Tnre  that  he  loves  as  the  Out-of-the-Way-  As  the  Brnteii  Age  shows 
Itself  in  other  men  by  e\  *  >rt  of  phrase^  so  in  him  by  cxtraviigiinc^J 

of  statement.     He  mA..  -.  to  trump  your  suit  and  to  mff  wbe 

you  \i*i\A  expect  it.  Do  you  kivt*  Nature  becjius^e  she  is  beautiful  ?  fie 
will  tind  a  better  argument  in  her  ugliness.  Arc  you  tired  of  the  artitl- 
einl  man?  He  instantly  dre^es  you  up  an  ideal  tn  a  Punobi^cot  Indian, 
and  attribute*  to  thin  creature  of  hi»  otherwit^e-inindedness  as  pecu 
ariti*'s  rhiugH  tlint  are  commotv  to  all  woodsraen,  white  or  red,  m\^  tlu 
simply  because  he  has  not  studied  the  pale-faced  \'triety. 

Thi*  n<»tion  of  an  absolute  originality,  as  if  one  could  have  a  patent- 
right  in  it,  is  an  abnurdity.  A  man  ctLiniol  escape  tn  thought,  any  more 
than  he  can  in  hm^yiiu^c,  from  the  pa*t  and  the  prci^ent.  A*  no  oni 
ever  bveut«  a  word,  and  yet  language  somehow  grows  by  geneml  cofi«1 
tribntlon  and  necessity,  so  it  is  with  tbought.  Mr.  Thoreaii  seems  to  us 
to  Xn^l^X  in  public  on  going  back  to  flint  and  8tt*<-4,  when  then*  tJ*  a  mateh- 
bo?r  in  hi*  pr»ckf*t  which  he  knows  very  well  how  to  u«e  at  a  pinch*' 
'  -  in  power  of  dii^i'^tiiig  and  aHnmilating  thought,  ^ 

i!_,i  li  .  L  -  part  of  our  lifn  and  guh«tano*v  Montaignct  for  ejL- 
•iii}iile,  is  one  of  tlio  most  original  of  authors,  though  he  helped  bsmMlfl 
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Thoreau  much  seems  jet  to  be  foreign  and  unalsimilated,  showing  it- 
self in  STmptoms  of  indigestion.  A  preacher  up  of  Naturet  we  now  and 
then  detect  under  the  surlj  and  stoic  garb  something  of  the  sophist  and 
the  sentimentalizer.  We  are  far  from  implying  that  this  wa:»  conscioui 
on  his  part  But  it  is  much  easier  for  a  roan  to  impose  on  himself  when 
he  measures  only  with  himself.  A  greater  familiarity  with  ordinary 
men  would  have  done  Thoreau  good,  by  showing  him  how  many  fine 
qualities  are  common  to  the  race.  The  radical  vice  of  his  theory  of 
life  was,  that  he  confounded  physical  with  spiritual  remoteness  from 
men.  One  is  far  enough  withdrawn  from  his  fellows  if  he  keep  him- 
self clear  of  their  weaknesses.  He  is  not  so  truly  Withdrawn  as  exded, 
if  he  refuse  to  share  in  their  strength.  It  is  a  morbid  self-oonacions- 
ness  that  pronounoes  the  world  of  men  empty  and  worthless  before 
trying  it,  the  instinctive  evasion  of  one  who  is  sensible  of  some  innate 
weaki>ess,  and  retorts  the  accusation  of  it  before  any  has  made  it  bat 
himself.  To  a  healthy  mind,  the  world  is  a  constant  diallenge  of  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Thoreau  had  not  a  healthy  mind,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  so  fond  of  prescribing.  His  whole  life  was  a  search  for  the  doc- 
tor. The  old  mystics  had  a  wiser  sense  of  what  the  world  was  worth. 
They  ordained  a  severe  apprenticeship  to  law  and  even  ceremonial,  in 
order  to  the  gaining  of  freedom  and  mastery  over  these.  Seven  yean 
of  service  for  Rachel  were  to  be  rewarded  at  last  with  Leah.  'Seven 
other  years  of  faithfulness  with  her  were  to  win  them  at  last  the  tme 
bride  of  their  souls.  Active  Life  was  with  them  the  only  path  to  the 
Contemplative. 

Thoreau  had  no  humor,  and  this  implies  that  he  was  a  sorry  logrician. 
Himself  an  artist  in  rhetoric,  he  confounds  thought  with  style  when  he 
undertakes  to  speak  of  the  latter.  He  was  forever  talking  of  getting 
away  from  the  world,  but  he  must  be  alyrays  near  enough  to  it,  nay,  to 
the  Concord  comer  <tt  it,  to  feel  the  impression  he  makes  there.  He  ver- 
ities the  shrewd  remark  of  Sainte-Beuve,  "  On  touche  encore  h  son  temfis 
et  tres-fort,  meme  quand  on  le  repqpsse."  This  egotism  of  his  is  a 
Stylites  pillar  after  all,  a  seclusion  which  keeps  him  in  the  public  eye. 
The  dignity  of  man  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  therefore  to  hold  -one's 
self  too  sacred  and  precious  is  the  reverse  of  excellent.  There  is  some- 
thing delightfully  absunl  in  six  volumes  addressed  to  a  world  of  snch 
"  vulgar  fellows  *'  as  Thoreau  affirmed  his  fellow-men  to  be.  We  once 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  genuine  solitary  who  s{)ent  his  wint**rs  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  beyond  all  human  communication,  and  there  dwell 
with  his  rifle  as  his  only  confidant  Compared  with  this  the  shanty 
on  Walden  Pond  has  something  the  air,  it  must  be  oonfesse<l,  of  the 
Hermitage  of  La  Chevrette.     We  do  not  believe  that  the  wigr  lo*a 
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tie  oo>niopDlifaTii?in  cnrric*^  one  into  the  wocidfi  tir  the  «w)ciety  of  mua^J 
^tiashfs  Pcirlia|>ft  the  narrowest  provincialism  h  that  of  Self;  tlmt  of 
leinwitikel  id  nothing  to  it  The  nDtuml  man^  like  the  ainging  birtis 
rtmen  out  of  the  forest  as  inevitnhly  as  the  natural  hear  and  the  wUtUi 
lit  *tiL'k  there.  To  seek  to  be  natural  implies  a  con^"iou^rie*»  thai  for 
k»d<  all  naf amines  forever.  It  is  as  easy  —  and  no  etinier  —  to  b«  iiat- 
|ral  in  a  ioion  as  in  a  hwaaip,  if  one  do  not  aim  at  it^  for  what  we  call 
kmnntumtnett:!^  always  ha^  its  spring  in  a  ntatt*s  thinking  too  mudi  about 
jiimself.  "It  18  ]fnpo6dible/'  suid  Turgot,  ^  for  a  vulgar  maa  to  be 
^Ituple/* 

We  look  upon  a  great  deal  of  the  mo^lern  8entimentali8ro  about  Na- 
Lire  a^  a  majk  of  di^eaae*    It  is  one  more  symptom  of  the  general  liver- 
feriin plaint.     In  a  man  of  wholesome  constitution  the  wilderues*  is  well 
Hiuuigh  for. a  mood  or  a  vacarioti^  hut«nol  for  a  habit  of  life.     Tho 
ilia  lirtvc  most  loudly  advertised  their  passion  for  seclufrion  and  thcirl 
f^rlmacy  with  nature,  from  Petrarch  down,  have  been  Bao!?Uy  eentimen- 
rili^K,  unreal  men»  mi^nthropes  on  the  spindle  side,  M>!acing  an  uneasy j 
luspicion  of  themselves  by  professing  contempt  for  tlieir  kind*     The 
(itakc  demmidH  on  the  world  in  advai»ee  pro{>oriioned  to  their  inward 
lijeafture  of  their  own  meriu  and  are  angry  that  the  world  pays  only  by 
b«  visible  measure  of  perfonnance*     It  id  true  of  Rousseau,  the  mod- 
km  founder  of  the  sect,  true  of  St»  Pierre,  his  intellectual  ciiild,  and  of 
r'hateauhnand,  hi«^  gmnchdiild,  tlie  inventor  of  what  we  may  call  the 
E^ritiiitive  fort>t  cure,  and  who  llrst  wa^  touched  by  the  solemn  fatUngi 
t^f  a  tree  from  natural  decay  in  the  windier  silence  of  the  wood^    It  it' 
I  vctry  shallow  view  that  alHrmd  trees  and  rock^  to  be  healthy,  and  cannot 
ee  (hat  men  tn  communities  are  ju-^t  a*  tnie  to  the  laws  of  ihetr  orgun* 
Katioo  and  destiny;  tluit  ciin  tolerate  the  pulHn  and  the  fox,  but  not  the' 
ml  and  the  knave ;  that  would  *hun  politic^  becaw>*c  of  iti*  demagogue*, 
^nd  fnu fT  up  ihe  stench  of  thV  oh^^eenc  fungiifi.     The  divine  bfe  of  N*- 
tirp  h  mori-'  won^lerful,  more  various,  more  unhlime  in  man  than  in  any 
Ivther  of  hir  works,  and  the  wisdom  that  ia  gained  by  cummeree  witbi 
r  w  Mont4ii^aic  and  Shakespeare  gained  it,  or  with  oneV  own  i»oul  i 
(i|)Og  meti,  aM  Dante«  h  the  moat  debghifuL,  aa  it  is  tlie  oio^  pit^eiouft, 
of  alL    In  ciutwnnl  nature  it  its  still  man  that  intercriits  ua,  and  we  care  far 
i*»»  for  iho  tiiJng-<  ^een  than  the  nay  in  which  poetic  eye*  like  Wordi* 
jKorth'ti  or  Thort'au'M  see  them,  and  thtt  n^flcction*  they  cuaI  there.     1\ 

itr  tiie  to-do  that  ia  often  made  over  the  simple  fact  that  a  man  seot^ 
liiv  imattca  of  lilniAelf  in  tlie  outward  world,  one  ia  reminded  of  a  j^avage 
1^  iH.  catchesaglimpi^of  himAclf  in  alooking-gla^J 

dure,**  wc  are  l^-mpted  to  nay,  **  to  wbouc  iicte 
ill  thu  ionmtion  of  the  tobacco-t>ipe,  lo  wha««  art  m  the  tattooiog  of 
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thine  undegenerate  hide  not  yet  enslaved  by  tailors,  we  are  slowlj  strhr* 
ing  to  climb  back,  the  miracle  thou  beholdest  is  sold  in  mj  onhappj 
country  for  a  shilling ! "  If  matters  go  on  as  they  hare  done,  and  erery- 
body  must  needs  blab  of  all  the  favors  that  have  been  done  him  by  road- 
side and  river-brink  and  woodland  walk,  as  if  to  kiss  and  tell  were  m 
longer  treachery,  it  will  be  a  positive  refreshment  to  meet  a  man  ifbo  u 
as  superbly  indifferent  to  Nature  as  she  is  to  him.  By  and  by  we  shall 
have  John  Smith,  of  No.  -12,  -12th  Street,  advertising  that  he  is  not 
the  J.  S.  who  saw  a  cow-lily  on  Thursday  last,  as  he  never  saw  oot 
in  his  life,  would  not  see  one  if  he  could,  and  is'  prepared  to  prove  an 
alibi  on  the  day  in  question. 

Solitary  conmiunion  with  Nature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sani- 
tary or  sweetening  in  its  influence  on  Thoreau's  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  letters  show  him  moiy  cynical  as  he  grew  older.  While  he 
studied  with  respectful  attention  the  minks  and  woodchudu,  his  neigh- 
bors, he  looked  with  utter  contempt  on  the  august  drama  of  destiny  «f 
which  his  country  was  the  scene,  and  on  which  the  curtain  bad  already 
risen.  He  was  converting  us  back  to  a  state  of  nature  ^  so  eloquently,* 
as  Vdtaire  said  of  Rousseau,  ^  that  he  almost  persuaded  us  to  go  on  all 
fours,"  while  the  wiser  fates  were  making  it  possible  for  us  to  walk 
erect  for  the  first  time.  Had  he  conversed  more  with  his  felbws,  his 
sympathies  would  have  widened  with  the  assurance  that  his  peculiar 
genius  had  more  appreciation,  and  his  writings  a  larger  circle  of  raid- 
ers, or  at  least  a  warmer  one,  than  he  dreamed  of.  We  have  the  high- 
est testimony  *  to  the  natural  sweetness,  sincerity,  and  nobleness  of  his 
temper,  and  in  his  books  an  equally  irrefragable  one  to  the  rare  quality 
of  his  mind.  He  was  not  a  strong  thinker,  but  a  sensitive  feeler.  Yet 
his  mind  strikes  us  as  cold  and  wintry  in  its  purity.  A  light  snow  has 
fallen  everywhere  where  he  seems  to  come  on  the  track  of  the  shier 
sensations  that  would  elsewhere  leave  no  trace.  We  think  greater  com- 
pression would  have  done  more  for  his  fame.  A  feeling  of  samene.-^s 
comes  over  us  as  we  read  so  much.  Trifles  are  recorded  with  an  ovtr- 
minute  punctuality  and  conscientiousness  of  detaiL  We  cannot  help 
thinking  sometimes  of  the  man  who 

"  watchef ,  f tarres,  frpezet,  and  fweats 
To  l«am  but  catechii ms  and  alphaheu 
Of  unooncerning  thingf ,  matten  of  fact/' 

and  sometimes  of  the  saying  of  the  Persian  poet,  that  **  when  the  owl 
would  boast,  he  boasts  of  catching  mice  at  the  edge  of  a  hole."  We 
could  readily  part  with  some  of  his  affectations.    It  was  well  enough  for 

*  Mr.  Emenoo,  io  the  Biographical  Sketch  preBxed  to  the  ^  Ezconiona.'* 
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bagorafl  to  saj,  once  fur  all,  *^  When  I  was  Eaphorbtis  at  the  siege 
■  Truy  ";  not  so  wt*ll  for  Thoreau  to  tmtrcrty  U  into  **Whpn  I  was  ft 
M  the  pJjujQd  of  Assyria."     A  naive  thing  iaid  over  a^fi 
;  but  naive.     But  with  every  exception,  there  is  no  writing 
nparable  with  Tiioreaw'«  in  kind,  that  is  comparable  with  it  in  tlt?gree 
ert*  it  is  befit ;    where  it  disengages  it«eJft  that  is,  from  the  tangled 
Dt«  and  dead  leaver  of  a  f^CHrond'hand  Onentalism,  and  ruos  limpid 
iraoQth  aTid  1iri>jidcning  aa  it  runa,  a  mirror  for  whatever  is  gnnd 
lovely  in  buth  worlds. 
l<ieorf(e  Sand  says  neatly,  that  ^  Art  is  not  a  study  of  poeltive  reality ^^^ 
ctuidity  were  the  litter  word,)  **  but  a  seeking  at\er  ideal  trulh."     It 
I^uhl  be  doing  \Gif  inadt'quate  ju^iiice  to  Thoreau  if  we  left  it  to  he 
jferred  that  thiii  ideal  element  did  not  exj:^t  in  him,  and  that  too  m 
rgtir  proportion,  if  le^  obtrusive,  tlian  hii^  nature-worship.     He  took 
ivure  as  the  mount ain-path  to  an  ideal  world.     If  the  path  wind  a 
Ideal,  if  he  record  ti>o  luilhfully  every  trip  over  a  naot,  if  he  bota- 
dewhat  weari^oui*  Iv,  he  give^  \x%  now  ami  itien  superb  outlooks 
6ome  jutting  crag,  and  brings  us  out  at  ht&t  into  an  illimitahle 
Iter,  whrfe  the  breathing  i«*  not  difficult  for  iho^  who  have  any  true 
Beh  of  the  climbing  spirit     His  »hftnty-life  was  a  mere  impo^i&ibility, 
t  far  aj!i  hi^  own  conc**|ition  of  it  g*^*,  a>*  an  entire  independency  of 
The  tub  of  Diogenes  had  a  rounder  hmuim,     Thorejtu'a  ex- 
it actually  pre«tuppo^ed  all  that  complicated  eivtlizntion  whicli  it 
Hy  abjured,     lie  ^pjntied  on  another  man 'a  land ;  he  borrows* 
I;  hit  board8,  hi^  natl^,  hid  bricks  hid  moriar,  his  book^,  hi8  lianp, 
(kh-hooks  hi^  {dough,  hij*  hoe,  all  turn  t»late*s  evidence  against  hiui 
I  an  accomplice  in  ilie  »in  of  that  artiiicial  civilisation  which  rendered 
i>9dible  that  sueh  a  per^^on  as  liciiry  D.  Thoreau  should  exist  at  alh 
ien  excidtt  attgtg.     Ills  aim  w:i*  a  noble  an*i  a  useful  one,  in 
II  of  **  plain  living  and  high  thinking."     It  wtw  a  prntitical 
WOOD  on  lvmerBon*i^  text  that  '*  things  aiH.*  in  the  twaddle  and  ride  laan- 
fid,**  an  attempt  to  nolve  Carlyle'i*  problem  of  **  leadening  your  denomi- 
||or,**     11*4  wliole  life  was  a  rebuke  of  iho  waste  and  aimleji*nes»  of 
Americjin  luxury*  which  is  an  abject  enslavement  to  tawdry  uphoU 
ry*     He  had  **  line  tran^uoary  ihing^''  in  him*     His  la*ttcr  style  M 
'  i«  In  keeping  witli  this  »lmpltcity  and  purity  of  hU  life*     Wo 
re  Mid  that  \u»  ran^e  wa^  narmw,  tut  to  be  a  master  in  la  tie  a 
Ue  hnd  rjiitgiU  ht;i  EngliJth  at  it8  livitig  source,  among  thii 
tola  and  pm;$e*writjrr«  of  its  bc-^t  day^ ;  hi)^  litiTuturia  wa^i  exienidvis 
reetindite ;  hi»  quotatiouai  are  always  uu|r>;etJi  of  Urn  puresit  ore; 
are  Mfutfinced  ot'  htii  aa  |»4.'rfect  aa  anything  in  the  Unguagt',  and 
Ugllta  mA  elearly  ay»talLi2«d  s  hi^  mctaiihoni  and  uiiagQ«  an>  «twiaja 
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fresh  fmm  the  soil ;  he  had  watched  Nature  like  a  detective  who  k 
to  go  upon  the  stand ;  as  we  read  him^  it  seems  as  if  all-out-of-doon 
had  kept  a  diary  and  become  its  own  Montaigne ;  we  look  at  the  land- 
scape as  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass ;  compared  with  hi^,  all  other  books 
of  similar  aim,  even  White's  Selbome,  seem  dry  as  a  country  deryj- 
man'd  meteorological  journal  in  an  old  almanac  He  beloo^  with 
Donne  and  Browne  and  Novalis;  if  not  with  the  originally  creatm 
men,  with  the  scarcely  smaller  class  who  are  peculiar,  and  whose  leaves 
shed  their  invisible  thought-seed  like  ferns. 


9.  —  The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Boyle  Leetmreefm 
the  Year  1864,  delivered  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  WhitdudL  By 
Charles  Meriyale,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Lawford ;  Chaplain  to  ike 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Author  of  ^  A  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire."  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Coid* 
pany.     1865.     Cr.  8vo.    pp.  267. 

In  the  eight  lectures  which,  with  a  long  appendix  of  notes,  form  the 
present  volume,  Mr.  Merivale  has  not  undertaken  to  give  a  formal  his- 
torical treatise  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  has  indi- 
cated a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  this  great  revolution  of  opinion, 
Bketched  some  of  its  most  striking  aspects,  and  sought  to  exhibit  its  main 
conditions  and  methods. 

His  work  is,  therefore,  rather  a  summary  of  history  than  the  history 
its^elf.  If  executed  m  a  philosophic  spirit,  such  a  work  would  be  of 
great  value  ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Merivale*3  |)o>ition,  as  well 
a^  the  result  of  the  natural  temper  of  his  mind,  tliat  these  lectures  show 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastic,  the  pulpit  orator,  and  the  adherent 
to  an  established  church,  than  of  the  philosophic  historian. 

To  treat  this  subject  well  —  to  write  a  true  history,  or  to  give  a  cor- 
rect view  of  any  of  the  great  changes  of  religious  faith  and  opinion  — 
nMjuires  a  man  not  only  free  from  the  common  religious  prt'judict's  and 
superstitions,  but  of  Lirge  and  liberal  mind.  His  faith  should  be  strong 
and  clear  enough  to  acknowledge  God  in  the  world  always  and  under 
all  Ibnns  of  belii'f.  The  truth  in  Paganism  should  be  as  sacred  to  him 
us  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  should  recognize  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, not  as  an  irregular,  extra-historical  event,  but  as  lying  within  the 
('(>m{)uss  of  natural  and  historic  law  as  purely  as  the  development  of  the 
I'latonic  philosophy  or  the  rise  aud  spread  of  Mohammedanism. 

Mr.  Merivale  seems  to  comprehend  this  necessity,  but  to  hold  lbs 
idea  of  it  so  feebly  as  to  be  unable  fully  to  divest  himself  of  praooB* 
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erptians  ftnd  prepossessions  tlerifetl  from  ecclei<iastlcal  traditions  and 
f^ucntion,  which  inter fero  with  his  ftlle^'nnce  to  it.  He  conscqwrntJy 
ftiib  to  attain  far  liiniHi'lf,  and  much  more  to  give  to  hU  reader^  a 
clear  conception  of  what  he  means  by  the  ronverjion  of  the  Uomnn 
Empire.  He  he.^itates  and  f^hitls,  and  confuses  btraself  between  two 
view?*  of  h ;  rcjj^arding  it  at  timc^  a^  a  ch^ng^  wrought  under  the  gen- 
era! hiws  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  control  and  direct  tiio 
cnnt»e  of  hufnan  opinion  and  pix»gTt*±**S  *t  others  as  etfecie«l  under  a 
e}H-rciiU  Divine  impuke,  and  a^^  an  excf  ptiona)  exhibition  of  the  special 
grace  of  God.  Thin  confusion  between  the  miraculous  and  tlie  non* 
tntmcaloufl  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  conversion  of  the  Einpinu 
Ivmh  to  a  similar  confusion  as  to  it^  9pecrlic>*hani<*ter,  iis  a  political  and 
FpiriUial  revolution.  In  the  main,  he  ai^Mune.H  that  the  conversion  of  ih<i 
£fDpirf*  WHS  a  true  moral  and  religious  conversion  of  the  H<m)an  people 
froin  r  ^"      fMinity  ;  though  the  fjuMg  with  which  he  has  to 

d«al  <^  jjii^e  ttiat  it  was  in  gr<»at  part  a  merely  nominal 

and  pobticiil  ciinnge.  He  thu*  in  one  pl:ir<»  speak ^  of  **  the  coup  (Tetat 
of  the  tirst  Christian  Emperor**;  and  in  another  he  says,  f^peaking  of 
**  this  Kplendid  conversion  '* :  •*  The  decision  of  mankind  was  tremhliag 
in  the  balance*  Then  came  the  last  touching  appeal  to  the  court  of  final 
rpjfiort,  tlie  hejtrt,  to  the  source  of  all  jfpiritiml  faith.  Gotl  wa»  in  it ; 
the  world  belleveU ;  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted." 

The  ffOK'alled  oonreri^ion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  a  grcjit  step 
in  llie  pn>j?res*  of  Cbri>tiunrty,  was  in  fact  but  a  nominal  conversion. 
ChriHtiafiity  was  heathenized,  not  Rome  Clirbtlani«cd  ;  and  the  rmvih 
oi'  the  proccsts  to  which  it  was  forced  to  submit  is  still  appareat  in  the 
doctrin^is  which  prevail  through  a  great  part  of  Christendom^  which  are 
commonly  accepted  as  a  portion  of  Christian  truth,  which  arc  emljodied 
in  the  creeda  of  Christian  churches,  but  which  huve  neither  tljcir  origin 
nor  their  wnpport  in  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

The  lectures  throughout  j?how  how  far  Mr.  Merivale  is  from  po^se!^^ 
Ing  a  jm^t  conception  of  this  fundamc^nta)  historic  fact.  The  Council 
of  Nicjra.  whit'h  exhibited  arrke  in  it-*  debales  in  the  pa<«i«ion.<<  of  it» 
leader*,  an«i  in  rhe  doj^ma*  which  it  promulgate*!,  the  corruption  and 
degmtlaiion  of  the  Chris^iian  doctrine,  \&  to  him  the  highest  auihortfy 
ill  ►iwritual  matters.  He  ^eemjai  to  give  its  decrt^cs  pr*»-eminenee 
oxvr  all  other  teachings;  he  speaks  of  it  (p.  2t*)  a*  met  ti>gether 
tu  "^  jHiitle  the  faith  of  men  on  an  everla-^tinp;  foundation**;  ua  (p*  30) 
*'  iti*'  ftr*t  launclung  of  m  vaat  spiritual  engine  on  its  career  of  con- 
and  duminioa"}  aa  nolvtng  (p.  j$3)  ^tlio  mo«t  awful  qutaitions 
\  '      *  mind  €7i.n  •   i  "  '  '"     :      '  ,  the 
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to  them  assurance  and  repose  from  intellectual  perplexity."  If  it  of- 
fered this  repose  to  the  heathen,  it  surely  did  not  Hucoeed  in  aecuring  it 
to  the  Christian.  And  again,  with  still  more  striking  appareot  neglect 
of  respect  for  the  previous  teachings  of  Christianilj,  and  in  the  trw 
spirit  of  a  Churchman,  Mr.  Merivale  says  (p.  153)  :  ^  The  Creed  of  Ni- 
caea  thfew  holdly  into  the  world  this  first  fundamental  oonceptioft  ef  t 
true  divinity." 

The  limits  of  Mr.  Merivale's  ability  to  treat  his  subject  in  a  tralv 
critical  and  historical  method  are  indicated  in  numerous  peasagea.  Bel 
perhaps  there  is  no  more  curious  illustration  of  the  superstitioat  tea- 
dency  of  his  thought,  and  oi  his  unfitness  for  the  task  he  has  easHwrd, 
than  occurs  in  his  second  lecture,  where,  speaking  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  he  says  :  **•  It  was  the  work  of  €»od ;  doc 
merely  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  we  reverently  and  justly  a^crfte 
to  Providence  every  movement  among  men  on  the  face  of  his  eaitk, 
and  the  more  confidently  so,  the  wider  and  more  permanent  it  Li ;  boC 
Grod  himself  has  claimed  this  work  as  his  own  by  the  indication  he  gave 
of  it  in  the  records  of  his  Word  by  the  mouth  of  hi;*  prophet  DaniiJ.* 
]SIr.  Merivale  refers  in  support  of  this  wonderful  assertion  to  Daniel  il 
39  :  ^*-  And  afler  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee,  and 
another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth." 
Nothing  could  more  completely  exhibit  the  spirit  in  which  history  ought 
not  to  be  written,  or  show  more  painfully  the  low  condition  of  critical 
and  religious  thought  among  a  large  body  of  the  scholars  of  the  Chunck 
of  England  of  whom  Mr.  Merivale  is  the  representative,  than  such  a 
passage  as  this. 

Mr.  Meri vale's  style  in  these  lectures  is  inferior  to  the  style  of  hit 
History  of  the  Romans.  It  is  often  slovenly  and  inaccurate.  The 
book  is  full  of  that  sort  of  rhetoric  too  often  characteristic  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory, in  which  a  display  of  words  is  made  to  conceal  a  lack  of  substan- 
tial thought ;  and  of  that  sort  of  reasoning  in  which  assertion  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  argument 

But  with  all  these  faults,  this  book  is  not  without  merits.  Even  wbea 
we  most  dissent  from  the  author's  opinions,  and  most  disnpDro>  e  of  hii 
methods  of  supporting  them,  we  do  not  question  the  integrity  of  hi> 
purpose  or  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions.  There  are  pas<a<!V9  in 
which  he  bkilfully  uses  a  consi<lerabIe  scholarship  in  presenting  in  r»*w 
and  striking  lights  the  relations  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  heathen  In^ 
lief,  and  exhibiting  the  moral  (conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  tlip 
Roman  world.  His  notes  form  a  body  of  useful  and  interesting  \\\^^ 
trations  of  his  main  subject.  But  the  book  b  not  one  that  will  held 
a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  scholars  of  a  coming  generation. 
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10*  —  UiUory  of  the  United  Statei  Cavalfy,  from  the  Furmation  of  thi 
Federal  Ofwemmtnt  to  die  1st  of  June,  18<>3»  To  tthtc/t  is  added  a 
Ifiit  ofaUtki  Cavahry  Regiment*^  icidt  dte  Name$  of  their  Commnnden^ 
tpkieh  have  heen  in  the  United  Statei  Service  since  the  breuHn^  out 
of  the  Rebellion,  By  Albkht  G,  Brackkit,  Major  First  Uniteil 
8lttU?d  Cavalry;  Galoncl  Ninth  Illinois  Voliint*'€f  Cuvnlry;  Late 
Chief  of  Cuvalr)'  of  die  Deparlinent  of  ^lissouri ;  Special  Inspector 
of  CiiTttlry^  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  New  York :  Harper 
aiui  Brotben.     1865*     12ino.    pp.  3^7. 

A  ui£iTORT  of  the  cavalry  arm  of  our  senice  h  much  net^etl. 
Sluce  the  brilliant  o|>eniUons  of  Sberiilun,  Slonemaft,  KJlpalriek,  and 
Grkr>on  Liive  proved  the  value  of  moiintecj  troops  in  Americim  armic:*, 
Ihe  study  of  the  ititroduction  ami  development  of  ciivalry  hii»  become 
ooe  of  great  interest  to  militniy  men*  Ir  b  probable  tliat  the  cause 
commooly  assigned  for  the  superior  imfKirtaoce  attached  by  the  gov- 
ernment, during  tlie  early  days  of  the  Bebellton,  to  infantry,  h  the 
Qonvct  one*  General  Scott,  a^  well  a^  the  civil  authorities,  thouglit 
ikii  ch9  »iipprej^ion  of  the  insfiurrection  was  to  be  th^  work  of  a  few 
luonthsv  and  considered  lliat  time  would  be  waetod  in  cfdUn^ng  and 
drilling  bodies  of  men  which,  from  the  almost  proverbial  length  of 
time  rrtjuisite  to  make  hoi-semeu  ejTective^  could  not  be  of  practical 
ttje.  Their  mistake  was  boon  evident,  and*  wisily  profiting  by  it,  bat- 
laUoud  of  horse  were  equipped  wltich  before  long  ixjianed  at  will 
\'\  t  the  rich  plantiitions  of  the  South  wot,  routed  the  enemy  in 

ti  \\  strongholds  of  Eastern  Virginiii,  an«l  were  Ijtially  the  Lm- 

mMtatiY  me^ns  of  tlje  8urrc»nder  of  Li*e*a  anny.  To  tmcc  the  pro^tnr** 
of  our  cavalry  from  the  spring  of  17D2,  when  Congress^  gave  the  Pre^- 
Idem  power  to  raise  at  his  diAcretian  one  squadron  to  serve  for  tKni> 
yrjitdt  to  the  time  when  the  regimenta  were  counted  by  fifiie*  and  iheir 
battli'ft  by  scores  —  to  ^how  how  ami  by  what  commandeT»  the  servitH!  t)a.« 
been  p^^rfected,  where  it  bus  been  best  u^d^  Iww  it  can  btst  be  com- 
bined HJth  artillery  and  foot,  what  should  be  its  projiortions  equiprnmt, 
and  drill,  — tht«  k  a  tni^k  well  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  military  tiuchor. 
Scanely  any  one,  indeed*  who  lacks  a  military  educalioo  li  titled  fur  it. 

It  i«  to  be  rcgrrttiHl  that  Ckikmel  Brackctt,  while  writing  hi4  booki 
bring  ID  active  »erv}oe  agii^iQiit  the  Hebt;l*i  at  Atbnta  and  eUewhenst  was 
ure  the  n*  <  t^Hikfe  and  fiafier^  to  make  h^  thorough 

k  lreati>e  ;v  n^     It  is  a  very  raoUejit.fliid  apfiar^ 

rcillj  cart  till  di(£<^t  of  I  lie  mntehali  at  th<«  author's  command,  and  m 
ibe  aJ>«4*nce  of  a  fuller  work  will  be  of  interest  to  the  gvur ml  n^er. 
We  Lr^pe,  now  that  tlic  war  is  o%&,  mid  *iieh  ao  attempt  i^  likely  to 
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moi:t  with  fewer  obetnictiona  than  daring  its  contiiioanoe,  Cmood 
Brackett  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  profession,  write  another  *^  History  of 
the  United  States  Cavalry ,**  which  shall  be  more  purely  military  in  ill 
nature,  and  for  which  his  opportunities  of  observatioa  as  Oolooel, 
Chie^  and  Inspector  would  eminently  qualify  him. 


11.  —  Hittary  of  Federal  Government,  from  the  Foumdaiiom  ^  ike 
Achaian  League  to  the  Dienqftion  of  the  United  Staiee.  By  £l>- 
WARD  A.  Fbebhan,  M.  a.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
VoL  I.  General  Introduction.  BieUny  of  the  Greek  Federaiieme, 
London  and  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Ca    1863.   8vo.   |^  xL,  7il. 

Cordially  recognizing  the  excellences  of  the  federal  form  of  gov* 
emment,  Mr.  Freeman  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  all  the  experimenCi 
in  this  kind  from  the  eariiest  recorded  times  to  our  own  day.  His  book 
i!*  alike  conspicuous  for  learning  and  for  candor,  for  critical  skill  aad 

historic  discernment.  Entering  upon  a  field  interesting  in  itself  and 
hitherto  untrodder,  \t  deserves  to  be  ranked  in  that  cla«8  of  truly  orijri- 
nal  works  to  which  its  author  justly  assigns  Mr.  Finlay's  histories  of 
Greece  under  foreign  domination. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  take  exception  to  a  single  phrase  on  Mr. 
Freeman's  title-page.  It  was,  however,  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness  or 
of  exultation  that  the  words  *'to  the  disruption  of  the  United  States* 
were  written.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Frec^man  sincerely  rejoices  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  tHb  anticipations  which,  as  it  apjiears  from  sereiml 
passages  in  his  book,  he  entertained  of  the  success  of  the  Southern  in- 
surgcnUi.*  For  the  book  itselC  as  friends  of  the  federal  system  lo 
which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  our  greatness  in  the  past,  aod 
which  has  just  surmounted  so  triumphantly  the  extremest  'perils  by 
which  the  strength  of  any  form  of  government  was  ever  tested,  we 
cannot  but  be  grateful. 

An  introductory  chapter  on  the  "  Characteristics  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment a**  compared  with  other  Political  Systems  "  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  political  students  in  this  country.  We  must,  in  passing,  allude 
to  an  error  into  which  all  theorists,  not  Americans  bom  and  bred,  are 
prone  to  fall.     We   give  it  in  our  author's  words:  ••The  federal  tie 

*  Wc  quote  one  of  these  pasMget :  "  It  ii  dangerotis  to  try  to  propbety,  bet  cm 
cannot  help  thinking;  thmc  the  United  Stmtet  sod  the  Confederate  Sum  will  htft 
exduuiged  ambasudora  before  the  year  1941,  or  even  before  the  year  IMS.**  ff^ 
11 8.)  The  dates  were  saggested  by  the  duration  of  the  itnigglea  for  Datdi  aat  Iv 
Americao  iDdepeodeoce  respectirely. 
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wruk  becaa:$&  it  jh  ArttflclnU     It  is  hanlly  po^viblo  ilmX  «  mnn  oin 

el  llie  »4inie  love  for  an  ingt*tiiou5  pulilifjil  crt*utiou  u,h  he  umy  ferl 

ttker  for  a  ?iti;rlc  ^resit  nation  or  for  a  *iingie  cit)' -common wealth.    The 

L*hu       T       MP*  or  the  Ameriran  Union  can  hardly  t-iill  forth  cilhtT 

[lilt  I  i   here^litjiry  loyalty  which    attache*   to  kings  d(i?4Ten<i«ni 

\im  AHWid  or  Saint   Lewis,  or  thut   burning  pnlrtotism  which   I  he 

Lfheninn  or  the  Florentine  felt  for  the  city  in  which  hia  whole  politicftl 

r»i  pei-sunitl  b«nng  found  its  horeitt*     A  federal  union,  in  ^hort*  most 

ipend  for  it.4  permanence,  not  on  the  sentiment,  but  on  the  reason  of 

citizens."  (pp.  113,  114*)    The  fallacy  lias  in  assuming  that  a  fed* 

union  is  necessarily  a  league  between  renlly  di-itinct  comraunitie«, 

di^erent  history  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  forgetting  that  it  may 

icif^t  in  a  country  whose  people,  like  thoi^e  of  the  United  States,  artt 

tib^^tAntinUy  one  tn  origin,  tniditions,  intei'ests,  nnd  feeling.     Tlw;  rela- 

bu#  between  the  national  government  and  the  diflereot  Statea,  and  Urn 

»wer9  of  each,  are  defined  in  our  Constitution  with  eoQaunimate  wig- 

*  tho  tie  which  hindi*  the  Sratej*  logelher,  »o  far  from  being 

i/*  exi.'^ta  from  the  rery  nature  of  thing**.     That  it  u  not 

Ak,'*  the  world  ha»>  just  had  evideDce^     The  relation  in  feeling  b«- 

*recn  old  and  long  independent  communities  like  Argo^  Corinth,  and 

Rcyon,  and  the  Acliaian  Le»»:ae,  in  vastly  less  eltwe  and  intimate  Hinn 

bat  l>etween  the  American  St«tes  nnd  the  national  govenuncnt,     Wc 

ay  be  proud  of  our  cftijcenBhip  in  Maj«snchii setts,  or   Kentucky,  or 

|rw  York,  just  as  a  man  might  pnde  him^lf  on  his  citizenship  of 

rjndon,  or  memJii*r'*hip  of  the  venerable  acHdemic  ci>mmunity  ot  Ox* 

hut  as  the  pride  oF  lh»*  L<)nd*m  citizen  or  the  Ox  lord  M-hokr  i^ 

jihordinate  to  his  pride  a*  an  En**lii^liman,  tK>  i*  our  hj<al  pride,  how- 

rer  intense,  lost  in  our  larger  pridts  a,s  Amnricans*     Ko  mHJority  uf 

\  (Hx>p1e  of  thiH  country  wait  ever  tainted  with  the  hcrei^y  which  t^a~ 

one's  iiUegiiuice  tt»  i  -unl  to  hii*  ttllegiauce  to 

;  and  the  war  hat  -r  Ibrevcr.     Nearly  two 

I  of  our  State*  have  no  traditions  behind  the  Union,     American 

»^  American  iri?»titution*,  the  glory  of  Amfricsin  triumphs  in  peace 

hd  wim  the  bright  hopes  of  Americtin  greal«e*is  in  flie  futuns  occupy 

of  our  «  i  fvery  fjuurtrr  of  the  bnd,  and,  rinsing  im- 

ly  aliove  I'  iiraentii  atid  pn^judiecd^  untie  ud  in  pairiuii^s 

lion  to  onr  country,  as  aingle,  as  definite,  as  >ateik«  aa  any  with 

bich  ever  Briton  or  Frenchman  was  fired. 

Mr*  Fri*«man   dcvntrs  the   larger   pnrt  of  his  first  VoUimt!  to   th« 

^chtiintj  l^engue,  Imving  selected  it  as  one  of  the  **  lour  federal  (MKU- 

|cm Wraith*,  in  four  different  ngei*  of  the  world,''  whidi  ^commaiui, 

Live  all  others,  Uie  attentiuu  uf  MudenU  of  [political  Utsiory.**    Tine 
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three  others  are  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantona,  tlie  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, —  an  illustrious  list,  which  the  name  of  Achaia  is  not  unwort^j 
to  begin. 

Greece,  for  all  ages  the  instmctress  of  the  world,  rehearsed  ail  the 
forms  of  government  which  were  desUned  to  be  exhibited  oo  the  broader 
stage  of  after  history.  Even  our  own  Federal  Constitatioii,  the  moit 
original  and  the  most  maaterly  political  inventicm  of  modem  tuns, 
findd  its  prototype  in  Achaia.  Not  that  the  features  of  our  acfaems 
were  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the  Greek  original.  On  the  oontruy, 
they  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  .inherited  political  principkai, 
our  colonial  history,  and  our  united  struggle  for  independence,  enfaieed 
^y  geographical  position,  and  defined  by  the  various  necessities  of  our 
situation  as  understood  and  interpreted  by  men  of  rare  insight,  sagao- 
ty,  and  wisdom.  Of  the  details  of  the  Achaian  constitution,  the  fathen 
of  our  republic  had  but  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  inaccuracy  of  the  accounts  of  it  given  by  the  stand- 
ard  historical  authorities  of  that  day.  In  the  eighteenth  number  of 
the  Federalist,  Hamilton  says,  in  words  which  Mr.  Freeman  aptly  dtes 
on  his  title-page,^  Could  the  interior  structure  and  regular  operation 
of  the  Achaian  League  be  ascertained,  it  is  probable  that  more  light 
might  be  thrown  by  it  on  the  science  of  federal  government,  thin 
by  any  of  the  like  experiments  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ** ;  and 
recent  scholarship,  in  giving  us  the  full  picture  of  the  Greek  federation, 
and  in  exhibiting  its  many  points  of  likeness  to  the  American  Republic^ 
has  but  confirmed  the  sagacity  of  the  founders  of  each  commonwealth 
by  the  example  of  the  other.  We  shall  briefly  describe,  under  our 
author's  fure  and  able  guidance,  the  form  and  character  of  that  Acliaian 
govc'mment  which  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  from  B.  C.  280,  lo 
B.  C.  146,  gave  to  a  large  portion  of  Greece  ^*a  measure  of  freedom, 
unity,  and  general  good  government,  which  may  well  atone  for  the  lack 
of  the  dazzling  glory  of  the  old  Athenian  democracy,"  leaving  it  for  oor 
r<>a(lers  to  observe  the  points  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  between  it  and 
onr  own.  * 

And  first,  the  confederation  was  really  a  nation,  and  not  a  men 
league.  While  the  subordinate  states  of  which  it  was  composed  had 
their  separate  existence  and  powers,  it  was  itself  a  iinit  Each  city 
had  it.s  own  local  assemblies  and  magistrates,  regulated  itis  domestie 
concerns  without  interference,  and  was  sovereign  for  all  pnrpoises  not 
inconsistent  with  the  higher  sovereignty  of  the  confederation.  But  aa 
single  city  could  make  peace  or  war,  or  enter  into  any  negotiation 
foreign  states ;  all  power  for  these  purposes  was  vested  in  the  ] 
assembly,  in  whose  hands  the  federal  sovereignty  was  placed. 
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T!ie  national  ofllcers  of  pov.  mm<*Tit  con^i^fcJ  of  a  Sfrate^.  or 
Pr<*>idcot  and  Commanfk'r-in-Chi«'f,  n  Secretary  of  Sratr  (ypo^prrtvc), 
and  jui  executive  council  of  ten  members  (^afnovpyol).  Thert?  w<*re  also 
un  TTmlor- General  and  a  General  of  Cavalry»proliably  raer<*ty  Tnilitary] 
officrf!*.  In  eon  junction  with  his  mini*!ters  the  daraiurgi,  the  Stnitc- 
god  had  the  power  to  summon  extranrdinary  meetings  of  the  popular 
a'^nombly,  and,  like  an  English  prime-minister,  he  could  defend  his 
vie>w«  before  the  nssernhly.  Though  his  lille  was  a  miUtary  one,  the 
irwly  outwanl  symbol  of  hi^  amhonty  was  the  national  ?eaK  which,  on 
♦  uncling  iif»on  or  reliring  from  oifice,  he  was  iniid  to  ^aceepl"  or  **liy 
down."  As  milUury  commander,  he  wad  supreme,  holdiug  undiridcd 
command  of  the  armies,  and  j^uhject  only  to  the  criticism  of  tlie  nsaem- 
h\y  after  the  fact*  Mr.  Freeman  suggests;  that  **il  may  have  been 
rrmembrancc  of  the  evils  inflicted  uffcn  Greece"  by  the  ♦*  hirclinj 
banditti  **  who  formed  the  armies  of  Athens  in  t!ie  c\:ntury  after  i 
Age  of  Pericles,  **  which  induced  both  the  Achaian  League  and  the 
»'/  1    r  Greek  common  wealths  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  eyslem, 

:»  upon  the  union  of  military  and  civil  powers  in  the  chief  of 

tlie  Ktnle  ";  but  thi^  anion  was  certiiinly  an  unwise  arranq^eraent,  as  wag.^ 
mAnifested  signally  in  the  ease  of  Aratos^  who  was  almost  a^  bad 
general  a*  he  was  unrivalled  in  diplomacy.  Another  defect  in  the  sy 
t«*m  was  the  short  period  for  which  the  Stmt?go«  held  hi**  office,  —  I 
single  year,  —  with  the  prohibition  of  re-election  until  after  the  inlcrva 
of  another  year*  This  latter  prohibition  waa,  however,  in  at  least  one 
initance  di^^regardcd.  If  the  Stmtegoe  died  in  offtce,  his  immediat^^ 
predeeea^r  assumed  the  post 

The  dainiurgi  seem  to  have  been  the  federal  magistrate*  of  iho 
League  in  it!$  earlier  and  looker  state,  axid  their  powers  must  have  bceti 
**  throwti  etomewhat  in  the  «hade  **  oo  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
<'     ii«rttl.     Thirl  wall  has  remarked  tlmt  tlieir  number,  ten,  correspond 

I  *t  of  the  Achaian  townships,  as  reduced  by  tlie  loi^*  of  Ileliee  i 
Olenoiu     Thta  number    remained    unaltered   when   the    League 
widely  extended  its  bordert^ ;  but  the  damturgi,  aa  Mr.  Freeman  sati»-^  ^ 
faciortly  «hows,  were  no  longer  taken  exclusively  from  the  old  Achaian 
loinu^    They  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  with  the  General,  and 
the  aame  electon^     With  them  rested  the  presidency  of  the  aaae 
hljf  and  tha  duty  of  putting  questions  U>  the  vote.     Their  advice,  like 
thai  of  an  executive  council,  was  doobtleu  taken  by  the  General  in  al 
fmportant  civil  bu«inei4.     Arntos  was  aecooipanied  by  hii  ten  coyn 

-1  wh»^u  he  went  to  meet  King  Antigono^,  In  the  negotiatioiii  whid 
jiuvxi  tlie  way  for  \m  coming  into  i'eioponne*Oi. 
Betwveo  the  admini^iration  atK 
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cooncfl  or  icnate.  It  eoosistcd  of  one  hundred  and  tweoCj  unpaid 
members,  who  were  nol  improbablj  appointed,  togeiher  with  the  other 
magistrates,  at  the  faring  meeting  of  the  aswmblj.  Theira  were  the 
usual  functioos  of  a  Greek  senate.  Tbej  were  etwntially  a  oonmil- 
tee  of  the  asBemblj,  and  a  meeting  of  the  huTser  bodj  probably  alwaji 
iufolfed  a  prerious  meeting  of  the  tmaller.  The  govemment  brougkt 
their  proposab  before  thi<  great  oounciL  to  be  discuMed,  and  perbapi 
amended,  before  thej  were  Mibmitted  to  the  final  decision  of  the  awnn 
blj.  Ambauadofs  were  introduced  to  it  before  their  audience  faj  the 
ast^mbled  nation,  and  perhaps  in  some  ca^es  thej  tranaacted  busiaea 
with  it  alone.  It  might  ol\en  happen,  that  a  summons  to  an  amirmhly 
was  answered  bj  few  besides  thooe  dtixens  who  happened  to  he 
senioons. 

The  constitution  of  the  aa^mWj  was  extremelj  democratic.  Ercrj 
free  citixen  of  anj  of  the  cities  belonging  to  thei  League,  if  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  could  attend,  speak,  aini  vote  at  iti 
roeeting!^.  Yet  mob-tyranny  was  effectually  guarded  against  by  tbe 
provision  which  gave  to  each  city  but  one  vote,  whether  few  or  manj 
ot*  its  citizens  were  present ;  moreover,  from  the  more  distant  toww 
of  ihtf  confederacy  but  a  small  number  of  members  would  be  likely  to 
attend,  and  they  of  the  wealthier  dass,  —  an  approach  in  practice  to 
the  representative  system.  To  give  each  city  one  vote  was  very  well 
in  the  little  communities  of  Achaia  proper,  but  certainly  unfair  to 
such  large  cities  as  Sicyon,  Ar<;o:s  Megulo(M>lis,  and  Corinth.  Tik 
a>M.'inbly  held  the  valuable  prerogatives  of  electing  the  Strategos  and 
other  magistrates,  contracting  alliances,  and  making  war  or  peacv. 
But  further  than  this,  iu  |)owers  were  greatly  circumscribed.  It-  *es- 
^iuiis  —  which  were  held  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  — 
Were  limited  to  three  days.  In  so  >hort  ses^Mons,  the  initiative  of  m^^^ 
UH'S  must  have  remiuned  practically  in  tlie  hand<  of  the  govcmmt-nt. 
The  course  of  action  was  chiefly  detenniiied  by  the  President  and  lii* 
cabinot,  porliaps  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  At  extraordirtarr 
mcbtings  of  the  assembly,  —  which  could  be  summonetl  by  the  govtrnr 
ment  on  occasions  of  special  urgency,  —  that  particular  busin«*M  o'lk 
could  be  entertained  which  the  ass<'mbly  ha«l  been  summoned  to  d«- 
cido.  Thus,  while  the  assembly  wa<4  democratic  in  theory,  it  w:w 
aristocratic  in  its  practical  working.  Its  m«'eting8,  too,  were  chierij 
attenth'd  by  those  citizen>  who  were  ''at  once  rich  enough  to  bear  the 
co>t  of  the  jouniey,  and  zealinis  enough  to  liear  the  trouble  of  iL"  TliJ 
practically  aristocratic  cliaracivr  atiaches  to  the  whole  Achaian  govera- 
m«'nt.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  great  officers  of  state  were 
paid  for  their  services;  and  hence,  although  there  was  no  pivprHj 
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n  n,  ibpjr  mtj!?t,  nn  the  rule,  have  been  rich  men.     But,  while 

aj    :_  :iL\  Lhf?  government  was  not  ilUbernl  or  oiigaFchtcnL 

For  the  grf  ftter  part  of  the  bistoiy  of  the  League,  the  regular  meet- 
■g[!i  of  the  ossemLly  were  hf^ltl  at  Aigion*  the  moH  imparuint  of  the 
Achnian  towns  but  iuHlgnitlcant  In  «Jxe  when  compartMl  with  the 
PeIojK)nnt».«i»m  citie***  Mr.  Freeman  remarks  that  Aigion  wa«  a 
\  fruitahle  capital  than  any  of  thv^e,  for  the  same  i*oa*on  that  Wash- 
on  is  lo  be  preferriifl  m  the  seat  of  government  to  New  York,  —  it 
'>rt>int,  in  a  tcUrral  gov<emmf;nt,  to  avoiil  all  habtUty  U>  iinduts 
!•  noe.  In  the  hitter  cjjiys  of  the  Lengne,  Philojioimen  carried 
neik»ure  by  which  the  as«»embly  met  in  different  cities  by  rotation. 
wns  always  the  nib.*  that  extraortlinary  meetings  could  be  c«lle«i  at 
iiatever  ph«ce  seemed  to  the  General  mo>t  suitable  in  the  exigency, 
•  Of  the  federal  courts  of  ju5;tice  we  know  little,  exc<'pt  that  there 
Dfc  such  tribunals,  and  that  the  wealthier  citiseni^  of  the  clit«9a  wluch 
•erred  in  the  cavalry,  were  the  judges.  As  regards  national  taxation, 
ft  would  recm  thnt  requisitions  were  made  ujion  the  separate  citie^ 
virhieh  raiJ^ed  tlie  sum  presrrilwd,  each  in  its  own  wny.  Finally,  as 
pepird*  the  military  administnition,  the  a^^embly  somelimes  required 
icttl«r  citie«  to  furnish  particular  coat  in  gf-nt^,  and  isometimei»  invest- 
the  General  with  power  to  iiummon  the  whole  military  force  of  llie 
nation*  fbstdes  the  citizen  soldier*,  niercenariea  were  em|»loyed,  who 
tnudi  ha VI*  brcn  paid  by  the  federal  trca^ur^%  Out  of  the*»e  two  rJasstsd 
League  maintained  a  small  ^landing  army,  eiMHiglt  at  lea^t  to  kocp 
deml  garrisonf*  in  a  few  important  places. 

I  Such  are  the  principal  feature*  in  the  constltutton  of  this  renowned 
ra^e.     For  a  brief  period,  —  but  Greece  teai^hps  her  lesc^on^  within 
ow  limits  biitli  of  .npacc  and  of  timt%  —  iii*  membere,  in  the  lan- 
of  Potybios^  were  not  only  united  in  friendly  alliance,  **  but  al:M> 
hod  tli  Iftws,  weights,  mca^ures^  and  eoiuti,  and  moreover  the 

mme  ,fs,  (aenatonn,  and  judges;  in  nhorf,  nrarly  the  whohs  of 

PtlojMjfine.os  diffc^red  in  oluimctrr  from  a  single  city  in  I  hi'*  reftpeei 
one,  that  it>i  inhabitants  were  TM>t  surrounded  by  the  wirae  wall*** 
'  The  chief  intere^^t  of  Grecian  hi*i|ory  elusler*  around  the  namf^  of 
1hen»;  and  the  superior  faf^cination  of  ilie  ftory  of  f  fnius  dry 

^en  ternptM  uk  to  pai^*  by  oUirr  pnrlionj*  of  iht*  old  •  nwU  with 

onde^rved  neglect,     Mr.  Freeman  juitly  praise*  Thirlwall,  b«H^u»e  to 
r^  unlike  Grote,  **  Anitos  and  Kleoinenesi  are  a4  e.ijientiid  a  port  of 
liilU'nic   Hory  m  ThtnuHtokle**   and    Perikle^/'     To  ua«  the   oflen- 
'\  Mmile  (if  Pau^jinia*;,  in  the  old  agr  f»f  llidlav  Achata  j^prjinr;  op 
J  new  *lKK)t  from  a  dying  trunk;  and  the  freah  ^•ri'wih  v.it^  wmtiiy 
'  {tA  noble  ilock*     A^ain,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  wonk : 
i  TOL,  CL  —  HO.  209.  40 
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**  It  is  surely  something,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  to  see  whnt  was  the 
state  of  Greece  herself  in  an  age  in  which,  though  the  freshness  of  her  gkrr 
was  gone,  she  was  still  important,  —  no  lon^r  politically  dominant,  bat  inti4- 
lectually  more  supreme  than  ever.  The  Greek  history  of  this  time  is  more 
like  the  history  of  modern  times ;  it  is  less  fresh  than  that  of  earlier  days,  hot 
it  is  also  less  uniform,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  politically  instmr- 
tive.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  history  of  single  cities;  it  is  the  historrcf 
a  complex  political  world,  in  which  single  cities,  monarchies,  and  federatioos 
all  play  their  part,  just  as  they  do  in  the  European  history  of  later  times,  b 
is  a  time  of  deeper  policy,  of  more  complicated  intrigue ;  an  age  in  whidi 
men  had  lost  the  vigor  and  simplicity  of  youth,  but  had  almost  made  op  for 
the  loss  by  the  gain  of  a  far  more  enlarged  experience."  —  pp.  225,  226. 

The  staple  of  the  history  of  federal  Greece,  gays  our  author,  ii 
formed  by  "  the  varying  relations  between  the  great  Greek  monarchy,'* 
Macedonia,  "•  and  the  great  Greek  confederation,*'  Achaia,  ^  diversified 
by  the  strange  phenomenon  of  jEtolia,  at  once  a  democratic  confedera- 
tion and  an  aggressive  tyranny,  and  by  the  brief  but  splendid  revival 
of  Sparta's  greatness."  The  aim  of  the  Antigonid  kings  was  to  reduce 
Greece  under  their  immediate  sovereignty  or  their  indirect  influence; 
tlial  of  the  Achaian  federation  to  unite  the  greatest  number  of  Grerk 
cirii's  in  the  bonds  of  a  free  and  equal  League.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  history,  nor  trace  the  fortunes  of  this  first  great  fed- 
eration. 

"  For  a  hundred  and  forty  years,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  **  no  short  space  in 
any  nation's  life,  and  a  very  long  space  among  the  few  centuries  whi(*b  we 
call  ancient  history,  the  League  had  given  to  a  larger  portion  of*  Greece  than 
any  previous  age  had  seen  a  measure  of  freedom,  unity,  and  general  good 
government  which  may  well  atone  for  the  lack  of  the  dazzling  glory  of  the 
old  Athenian  democracy.  It  was  no  slight  achievement  to  weld  together  w 
many  cities  into  a  union  which  strengthened  them  against  foreign  kings  and 
senates,  and  which  yet  preserved  to  them  that  internal  independence  whiih 
was  so  dear  to  the  Hellenic  mind.  It  was  no  slight  achievement  to  keep  « 
many  cities  for  so  long  a  time  free  alike  from  foreign  garrisons,  from  domestic 
mobs,  domestic  tjTants,  and  domestic  oligarchs.  How  practically  effi<-ient  the 
fe<ieral  principle  was  in  maintaining  the  strength  and  free<lom  of  the  nation, 
is  best  shown  by  the  bitter  hatred  which  it  aroused,  first  in  the  Ma^^-edouian 
kings,  and  then  in  the  Iloman  Senate.  It  was  no  contemptible  political  sys- 
tem against  which  so  many  kings  and  consuls  successively  conspirt^l ;  it  was 
no  weak  bond  which  the  subtlest  of  all  diplomatic  senates  expended  so  many 

intrigues  and  strat  igems  to  unloose The  League  did  its  work  in  its 

own  age  by  giving  Peloponnesos  wellnigh  a  ccnturj-  and  a  half  of  freedom; 
it  does  its  work  still  by  living  in  the  pages  of  its  own  great  historian  as  the 
first  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  reconcile  local  independence  with  natk 
strength.-— pp.  709,  710. 
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Upon  exAmining  and  compnrmg  the  original  authorities^,  wc  liHve 
tw'cn  ^^trtick  alike  wilh  the  extent  of  our  author's  re^earrh^  hi^  keen 
ht.Htanc  insight,  the  thoronghness  of  hh  scholarship,  and  th*?  trusts 
worthlnesis  of  hb  conclusions.  The  book  ia  worthy  of  the  high  place 
which  Mr.  Freeman  holds  in  the  estimation  of  Enjzlish  schohirs.  Ho 
is  an  exiimiuer  in  the  School  of  Modern  Hii^tory  and  Law  at  Oxford, 
ond,  by  his  writing:^  on  various  topics  of  Grecian*  Roman,  iind  mcdiar- 
val  history,  has  pven  proof  of  great  study  and  of  conscientious  hand- 
ling of  fiiets.  His  style  ia  clear  and  forcible,  and  not  wanting  in  pic- 
lun*^quene*8,  whenever  he  is*  willing  to  depart  from  what  ia  in 
Lii*  u^ual   function^  —  that  of  a  ealnL»  impartial  critic  of  con  -^ 

and  laws.  Let  him  complete  his  great  ta>k  in  the  same  fipint  in  which 
\w  hu!i  begun  it,  and  he  will  have  enriched  hiatoricid  literature  with 
one  of  its  mo^t  ongimil  work^  and  modt  valuable  trvasurea. 


12, —  T/i€  Ga^ortfitfs:  a  Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums,  By  the  Aa- 
ihor  of  *'  Faith  Gartney'd  Girlhood.''  Boston :  Loring,  Publisher* 
1865,     pp.  390. 

Tms  book  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  fanciful  theory  of 
life,  which  tho  anilior  embodies  in  a  somewhat  over- figurative  preface, 
and  which  recurs  throughout  the  storr  at  intervals  like  a  species  of  re- J 
frain*  The  theory  in  que^^tion  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  le^  than' 
ihitf  z  that  life  is  largely  made  up  of  broken  threads  of  plans  arrested 
in  tlielr  development,  of  hopes  untimely  crushed^  Thist  idea  h  neither 
Vfry  nrw  nor  very  profound;  but  the  novel  formula  under  whidi  it  la 
aliadowed  forth  on  the  title-page  will  probably  cause  it  to  s>trike  many 
well-diA}>0!iid  mind»  as  for  the  first  lime.  In  a  story  written  in  tho 
int(ire:«t  of  a  theory  two  excellent  things  are  nlmoi^t  certain  to  be  s*poile<L 
It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  a  very  email  figure  of  a  story  j 
liial  could  be  injured  by  a  theory  like  the  pre^ent  one;  but  when  onca 
an  aotlior  luis  hi»  dogma  at  hearti  unW^  he  is  very  much  of  an  artist, 
it  i^  *iure  to  become  obtrusive  at  the  capital  moment,  ami  to  remind  tho 
reader  that  he  i«^  after  all,  learning  a  moral  le^ftoru  The  slightly  inge« 
nion^  and  very  f*upi*rficml  figun*  in  which  the  jm  mbe^  her  phi- 

lO'-ophy  recurs  with  a  frequency  which  i^  truly       ,  -  iil* 

Our  atory  t8  nrganixiHl  upon  thrr^  main  thri?ad«,  whi«^,  con»irtaring 
tt,  t'fit  fore©  of  the  uu  *      *  '  iion^aru  on  the  who!a  verjTi 

t  -mdled ;  inasmuch,.  vo  of  them  are  at  momi'ntfl 

ilrawn  to  tight  that  wo  are  tuUy  pn*partHl  far  the  final  i^nap  and  thn 
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reallj  seyered  pftst  all  repair.  This  catastrophe  sjnibonzes  the  fate  of 
Miss  Rebecca  Gayworthj,  who  cheri:<hes  a  secret  flame  for  her  pastor, 
the  Bev.  Jordan  King.  Mr.  King,  in  turn,  entertains  a  passion  for  an- 
other joong  ladjy  whom  he  marries,  but  wlio  is  not  all  for  him  that  Mi^f 
Gavworthv  would  have  been.  The  broken  thread  here  is  MLdS  Gtj- 
worthj's  slighted  regard  for  Mr.  King. 

There  are  two  other  pairs  of  lovers  whose  much  shifting  relations  fiD 
op  the  re:^l  of  the  book.  Miss  Joanna  Gajworthj  is  gifted,  for  her  mU 
lonune.  with  a  lively  tongue  and  an  impetuous  temper.  She  is  kept  for 
a  number  of  jears  the  subject  of  one  of  those  gratuitous  misconceptions 
m  which  lady  novelists  delight.  To  our  mind  there  is  quite  as  moeb 
of  the  comical  as  of  the  pathetic  in  her  misunderstanding  wiih  Gabriel 
Uartshome.  Both  she  and  her  lover  ^eem  bent  on  fixing  the  minimum 
of  words  with  which  a  courtship  can  be  conducted,  and  the  utmost  pos- 
aib«e  impertinence  of  those  words.  They  fall  the  natural  victims  to 
their  own  ingenuity.  The  fault,  however,  is  more  with  him  than  with 
her.  I:'  she  was  a  little  too  much  of  a  coquette,  he  was  far  too  little 
of  an  enthosiast.  Women  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  answer  indi- 
revdy  at  <enous  moments;  but  men  labor  under  a  prescriptive  obli- 
pMion  du  these  moments  to  si)eak  and  act  to  the  point.  We  cannot 
bu:  iliLiik  that  Gabriel  obtained  his  mistress  quite  as  soon  as  he  bad 
wvo  her, 

iV  :he  parties  yet  mentioned,  however,  neither  is  to  be  tnkt'n  for 
the  hervfc  ar*d  heroine  proper;  for  in  the  pre-ence  of  the  ineviiablr,  tlie 
ivr.hvxk^x  Ii;:Ie  girt  —  thi<  time,  fortunately,  matched  not  with  a  oon- 
<ie-ce:xi.rs  man  ot  the  world,  but  with  a  lad  of  her  own  a«re,  —  in  tlic 
|Nrts<-ace.  we  siv,  of  those  heroic  figures,  who  shall  dare  to  claim  tLst 
d^;::osivMi :  Sarah  Gair  and  Gershora  Vorse  are  brought  up  togetlurr 
in  ;>.e  ::*.  lis*  like  another  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Gershom  is  sent  to  set 
by  :h:*  a\AoKii-a:;ons  of  Sarah's  mother,  who  has  a  qua<i-prophet:c  in-ight 
itt^^  ^  ta;  o^ay  l».  Sarah  blossoms  into  young  ladyhood,  and  Ger-hom 
\>^ca::'.s  owuaiAnd  vH  a  vessel.  In  the  course  of  time  he  comes  homp, 
btt%  »v  re^:T\i  to  say,  wiih  Utile  of  the  breezy  gallantry  of  his  profe5>io». 
t  or  Wc,^  y ^'*rs  his  old  playmate  has  worn  his  image  upon  her  heart  of 
Wat^s.  Uo  u::erly  faiU  to  take  cognizance  of  her  attachment,  and  in 
ta>^  >i;ux\^  r.er  mv>>t  unmervitully.  Thnims  agriin,  as  you  see.  It  i-* 
|>fr^A;A<  >,*ri  :o  over>:a:e  the  pi>»4bilities  of  man's  insensibility  a-  op- 
|xv^  to  «vvuan*>  cannin^r  devotion.  But  the  whole  picture  of  Gers-bom 
\  xw><  *:r\krt^  as  a<  ilUconceived ;  and  yet  tho^  who  remember  Tom 
IViuv?  iu  *^  IV  MUl  OQ  the  Floss"  will  acknowledge  that  much  cm 
Kp  m^i<^  ia  a  drmatic  wi^v  of  the  figure  of  the  rational,  practicd,  hoii- 
••C  |^iiidK>hi  youth  whose  re^MosibiUties  begin  early.     It  is  perhaps 
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timural  that  Gershom  Voice's  contempt  for  ehe  mother  ^^hoiiM  have  pre-  , 
diipoited  him  ugiiinst  the  thiiif^hter;  hut  why  shouW  he  nnrsc  ^  auman- 
nerly  an  Jntolcmnce  of  nil  her  little  womair^  grac«?s?  If  Sarah  wjia 
really  a  perfect  young  la*ly,  ^he  was  too  good  for  ihh  grira  and  prrsco- 
dous  Puritftti.  He  despises  her  hecause,  heing  a  young  hidy,  »ht*  hioka 
and  dre&ikcs  like  one,  because  she  lyeari  ♦•  puffed  niuBlln  and  dainty 
hoots."  Out  upon  him!  What  i^liould  he  care  about  such  thinp^s? 
Tiiat  this  trait  is  not  manly*  wc  ntn-d  not  afBriii ;  but  h  i^  tlio  n^v*  r^e 
of  masculine. 

It   fs  hardly  worth  wliile,  howuver,  to  criticise*  iL  t[iil?i  m  im   t|^f-^<JlIQ 
which  id  so  radically  defective  as  ihia  one,     ll>  railicil  d»»fcct  u  the 

clution  of  i-entiment  by  making  ddldren  ref^ponyible  for  tl.  Thit 
,,..,  ;tce  Is  beconiing  the  bane  of  our  novelg.  It  significa  httle  where  it 
h<*g;in,  or  what  authority  it  claims :  It  is,  fn  out  ophiion^  as  fatal  to  the 
dignity  of  serious  feeling  and  to  the  grandeur  of  strong  passions  ns  tJie 
most  rtagranl  iinmoralities  of  French  fiction.  Heaven  deft-nd  us  fkim 
tlie  puerile  !  If  we  desire  to  read  about  children,  we  fhall  tiot  ht  at 
lo**  :  tlie  repertory  of  juvenile  works  is  va.^^t-  But  if  we  desire  to  learn 
the  various  circumstances  under  which  love-making  may  be  conducted, 
u*4  not  repoir  to  the  nurser}-  and  the  school-room.  A  man*^  childhood 
id  hi*»  manhood  can  never,  without  a  violation  of  truth,  be  made  the 
Nune  fttory ;  much  less  may  the»youth  and  maturity  of  a  woman.  In 
**The  Gayworthys  "  the  loves  of  the  two  young  people  are  far  too  t-xclu- 
liively  projected  from  their  infancy.  The  age  for  Daphnis  and  Chloo 
hai^  pttiweth  FttSAton  and  smitiment  must  always  he  more  or  le«»  intelli- 
geiir  not  to  8liock  the  public  taste.  There  are,  of  course,  few  things  f^ 
clianuing  as  the  innocence  of  childhood,  just  as  there  are  fbw  tilings  so 
it  '  as  the  experience  of  manhood*     But  ihey  cannot  in  a  love- 

M  iicce.s5fully  combined.     T!md;eruy*s  great  genius  was  tn^ufli- 

cietit  to  prevent  the  fVuition  of  Henry  Esmond^s  boyish  devotion  from 
:  nng  very  disagreeable.     Every  reader  feels  that,  if  he  had  had  lh6 

to  write,  that  should  not  have  been  its  consummation.  There  la 
III  the  expcrii-nce  of  every  man  and  woman  a  certain  proportion  of  sen- 
afttions  which  are  interesting  only  (o  Uiemaelves,  To  this  class  of  feet- 
Iilge  wc  would  refer  the  childish  reminiscences  held  in  common  by  two 
y  tko  at  the  age  of  discretion  unite  their  destinies,     A  man  ftel- 

t^  in  love  with  the  young  girl  who  ha^  grown  up  at  his  side  ;  hij 

r  liken  or  di^Ukes  her  too  much.     But  when  he  does,  it  v»>  from 

a  new  utand-fioint  and  with  a  new  mnge  of  fcclingjt.     He  docs  not 
^  her  in  the  name  of  their  juvenile  cfcapadei.    These  are  pretty  only 
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So  much  for  the  faults  of  "  The  Gayworthys."  Let  us  now  |>ay  tbe 
tribute  of  an  explicit  recognition  to  its  very  great  cleverness.  WitboBt 
this  quality  no  novtsl  in  these  days  can  hope  to  succeed.  But  *^  The 
Gay worthys  "  has  even  more  of  it  than  is  needed  for  success.  Hov 
many  accomplishments  the  would-be  successful  novel  demands!  aad 
how  many  are  here  displayed !  When  we  count  them  over,  indeed,  we 
are  half  amazed  at  our  temerity  in  offering  these  prosy  strictures.  Tbe 
observation,  the  memory,  the  invention,  the  fancy,  the  humor,  the  bre 
of  human  nature,  lavished  upon  these  four  hundred  pages  are  the  i«" 
suits  almost  of  an  education.  Let  us,  we  repeat,  make  them  a  veij 
low  bow.  They  contain  much  that  is  admirable  and  much  that  is  pow- 
erful. It  b  for  this  reason  that,  when  we  see  .them  misused,  as  it  seciBf 
to  us,  conjoined  with  what  is  vulgar  and  false,  we  make  a  respectful 
protest.  We  know  not  whether  in  this  case  their  union  makes  a  touJ 
which  we  may  properly  call  genius ;  but  it  at  all  events  makes  a  force 
sufficiently  like  genius  not  to  be  able  with  impunity  to  work  in  igno- 
rance of  principle.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  laid  down  any  prindple^ 
They  are  already  laid  down  in  a  thousand  consummate  works  of  art 
All  we  wish  to  do  here  —  all  we  have  space  to  do  —  is  to  remind  tbe 
author  of  "  The  Gay  worthys  "  that  they  exist. 


13. —  What  I  saw  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  and  North  America  and 
at  (he  Hawaiian  Islands.  By  H.  Willis  Baxlet,  M.  D.  New 
York  :    D.  Appleton  and  Company.     1865.     8vo.     pp.  632. 

This  volume  consists  of  an  indiflferent  guide-book  of  the  cities  and 
their  neighborhood  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  with  some  persooal 
experiences,  never  amounting  to  adventure,  connected  by  a  narrative 
upon  which  the  picturesqueness  or  majesty  of  the  wonderful  scenes  of 
nature  amongst  which  it  leads  have  left  not  a  trace.  We  have  never  met 
witli  a  traveller  who  had  seen  less  of  the  things  which  passed  before  hii 
eyes,  or  wlio  was  more  thoroughly  disqualified  by  preconceived  notions 
from  seeing  in  general  than  Dr.  Baxley.  His  virtuous  soul  was  possessed 
with  one  dazzlin^;,  blinding  idea.  What<^ver  he  saw  while  travelling  in 
South  America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  an<l  whatever  he  did  not  see, 
alike  nourished  his  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  Cauca^an  race, 
the  intensity  of  his  '•loathing"  of  all  mongrelisin,  and  his  sense  of  tbe 
loveliness,  naturalness,  and  even  the  divinity  of  that  subordinatii>n  of  tbe 
inferior  nices  to  the  superior,  for  which,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  Buds 
a  word  which  expresses  his  idea  exactly,  and  that  word  is  slavery.  Is 
the  absence  of  the  refreshing  prospect  afforded  by  tlmt  institution,  kt 
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eulTers  hri  gmie  lo  wander  a  few  tboueianJ  miles  awaj  to  ll»e  borne  v^lwre 
be  l»ftd  left  it  fluuri^iiug  like  the  bav-tr<re  arid  haj>jiily  ovi^rtpn  «dti^g 
Ihe  larid.    In  short,  wlierever  lie  goes,  hh  cUtrliiig  lbi?ory  and  \i»  ill^^tdiil 

i!  M  iiiterveiie  betwtfen  our  travelUii«»  c  t^r  urid  tbosu 

1  r^tt  at  band  vulilcU  in  ibe  C4i»6  of  or^l  u  |>n*M?nt  tho 

Erungest  rlaim^  fo  Httentloni 
I  No  d<»ubt  this  was  an  exocUent  waj  to  kri^p  the  most  n^reeabUs  of  all 
l^w&  constantly  before  oue't«  own  eye:$.  but  it  is  not  indiLHtive  of  the 
l^t  o^tndiiion  of  mind  for  a  traveller,  and  above  all  iin  aiilhor  of  trav- 
l«v    Ju-i  al  tlu»  time  there  are  a  great  many  tilings  concerning  the 
|iii|iuiaUun«  jiocietjr,  and  intermixture  of  blcwd  in  tht;  South  American 
CLatc^,  which  it  would  be  highly  deefirable  fur  m  to  kuow«     lu  fio  many 
dilferent  ecKiditiuni*,  with  =^uch  variety  4if  climatic  Ihwj9,  and  labor,  :i^  well 
a^  vt  det'ceni,  there  uiu^l  be  an  abuudunce  o(  intere^^ting  and  divcrsitifii 
iacts  to  be  gathered  in  that  great  continent  by  any  real  in^uiriT  into  lla 
social  coDditiun.     U|Km  all  Hima  poialA  we  i^nd  nolliln^  j^tt^fiuiiury,  or 
h  bears  the  marks  of  being  trnstworthy  in  the  pre^^ont  work.     At 
-t  glimpse  on  tbe  I-thmus  of  the  mixed  population  of  Piuiama, 
%T  authurs  thftory  make^  i^  appcnrsinw  fuH-fli^ilged,  and  hh  conchi- 
>U!*  are  announced,  winch  are  not  to  be  varied  to  the  la^t  chapter.    We 
fputc  ncirber  the  one  nor  theotlicr;  at  the  «imc  time  it  is  evident 
i   neither   ha»   bt*en  drawn  from  fketa  existing   in    South  Americti* 
y  ckar-».iithted  observer  who  will  put  \m  finger  np^m  the  cause  of 
iitth  Amerlcjin  degradation  will  be  doing  a  real  service.     Meanwhile 
y  rid icu loos,  even  if  tlie  time  wen?  uul  past,  to  talk  of  slavery  as*  thr 
i-e  of  evil^  which  were  engcndereil  under  its  sway.     Neither  freeiloui 
ir  nnivei->jil  sutlVagc  mjtde  then;  i>eople  a  population  of  hiilf-bn.edr*, 
i»  to  the  C'auca'^ian  face  it^^elf  that  tlicy  owe  tlii»  obligation,  a^^  well 
that  of  the  destruction,  according  to  our  autla>r,  of  a  state  of  happi* 
und(*r  the  Incas,  surpa^lng  anything  that  noble  nice  ever  aceom- 
khed  for  ^hem^t♦lve!*. 

Tlie  itaTemt'ntu  of  the  work  arc  as«oriated  with  such  a  -sidelong  glanre 

home  afTiur«*,  that  iltt  appearance  at  thie  timo  may  well  be  <np(Ki«H*d  to 

conoeeicd  with  certain  questions  at  pre$t!nt  uppermost     *nie  mam 

meat  of  the  vohnne  h*  ihis^,  that  the  inferior  nicen  onghr  not  to  Ik* 

itted  TO  ptiliiical  privileges  lM*cao.'ic  politiait  efjuality  h^ad"*  lo  sncitil 

]tty,  and  thii  fo  coiruptjon,  amalgamation*  ^c,  Ste*     Surely  thi«  i% 

tile  QAM*,  with  paliticjil  and  scidal  relnlionA  among  anr^'lve^  nor  do 

«ee  the  lea^t  evidence  adduced  in  ^uptairt  of  llitM  view  from  the  eJt- 

,  a>  well 

M  iJit;  in* 

ndence  of  tin  ^e  iitate^  proccseded  to  «uoh  an  t^xtirnt  u»  to  louic  ui> 
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question  concerning  the  franchise;  if  not  given  to  the  mixed 
there  was  really  next  to  nobodj  else  to  hold  it.  And  as  to  the 
miserable  as  the  condition  of  these  oonntries  is  allowed  to  be,  we  i 
be  glad  to  have  the  time  pointed  out  since  their  conquest  when  it  m 
better.  The  colonial  era  was  a  horrible,  and,  to  any  but  the  ido4  iiib> 
missive  of  people,  an  intolerable  compound  of  robbery,  venality,  and 
oppression  in  every  shape.  That  regime  abne  was  aufficteot  to  wear 
out  the  public  virtue  of  Spain,  as  it  wore  out  the  life  of  the  oolofiiek 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  years  of  this  torment,  as  well  as  tiftj 
years  of  republicanism,  are  now  bearing  their  fruits ;  and  if  there  is  an/ 
lesson  in  this  quarter  to  profit  by,  it  seems  quite  as  likely  to  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  effect  of  injury  and  oppression,  even  when,  as  in  the  ciie 
of  the  Indians,  it  has  not  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  personal  alaveiy, 
as  of  the  result  of  too  much  laxity  in  politiaal  arrangementa. 

The  publication  of  this  book  at  this  day  keenly  reminds  us  of  the  deptk 
to  which  our  government  had  fallen ;  but  it  brings  with  it,  at  the  same 
time,  an  exquisite  sense  of  relief,  as  an  incident  of  the  great  victory, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  henceforth  so  misrepresented.  .  Perhaps  we  shall 
find  the  point  of  agreement  with  our  author  in  our  matual  satisfiKtioa 
that  he  is  the  last  of  that  breed  of  diplomatists  who  used  to  be  tent 
abroad  to  belie  the  principles  of  our  institutions.  By  what  Ncsmesis  is 
it  that,  while  those  who  plainly  cling  to  slavery  for  its  barefaced  u>e  and 
profit  occasionally  exhibit  in  speech  and  writing  something  of  the  point 
and  vigor  belonging  to  a  creation  of  mere  force,  its  theoretical  admir^r^ 
and  defenders  are  abandoned  to  the  puerile,  the  sentimental,  the  namby- 
pamby  in  literature  ?  Now  that  slavery  is  gone,  is  alT  the  afifected  ele- 
gance, all  the  thin  scholarship,  to  pass  away  with  it  ?  That  is  too  good 
to  ho}>e.  But  in  that  case  this  book  might  remain  a  sample  of  the 
product  of  an  extinct  state  of  mind  and  a  perfect  treasury  of  everything 
in  a  literary  performance  that  we  do  not  care  to  characterize. 


14. —  The  Works  of  the  Right  Honorahie  Edmund  Burke.  Revised 
Edition.  Vol.  L  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1865.  Cr.  8vo. 
pp.  XX.,  537. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  BuHce's  Works,  in  twelve 
volumes.  One  volume  is  to  ap{>ear  each  month  till  the  series  is  com- 
pleted. In  convenience  of  size  and  in  excellence  of  typography  it  sur* 
passes  all  previous  editions,  English  or  American,  of  the  work.n  of  the 
great  onitor.  It  is,  as  we  understand,  a  reprint  of  the  authorized  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Burke's  writings,  which  was  published  in  London,  in  ms- 
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vo  volum*»«^  at  mterrnb  from  1801  to  1827.     T!i**rf^  h  Tffi<on 

tlmt  no  competent  eilitor  Imi^  a^  vet  urnliTtaki^ii  to  [irepare  im 

iidw  of  Burkr,  with  such  biographical,  historical,  and  liK^rary  notes 

rrqdircil  to  pr«v^  to  'be  general  reader  a  kfiowlcd^j*^  of  the  cifciim- 

ees  und<*r  which  hiii  variou<  writings  app«*arcd,  of  their  Tt^hiliims  to 

life*  and  of  their  contemporary  *?tfect.     Such  information  niu<*t  now 

collected  from  the  biogrupfiics  of  the  author,  and  from  various  other 

llie  debt  of  England*  and  we  may  add  of  Amenca.  to  the 

1  tiliKjut-nt  of  Kngli^b  orators  and  the  most  philosophic  of  English 

ri,  will  not  be  di?*chargcd  till  thijJ  due  boi»or  ha-*  bei?n  i»aid  to  iho 

^<?rpiect*«  in  which  the  ample  stores  of  hi^  pollticiil  wt^lom  are  con- 

d,  aud  in  which  his  mai'vcllous  fertility  of  ima^nalloii*  pow^rd  ot 

ghl,  and  ma^trry  of  expression  are  dipplayrd- 

we  neL'd  not  pronounce  the  eulo^iuin  of  Burke,  nor  rt*commend 
study  nf  his  work^.     Tliey  will  remain  the  delight  of  th^  lover  of 
fhooght  delivered  in  noble  language ;  and  evL*ry  btudent  of  the 
of  politic^  will  turn  to  them  for  much  of  hb  bc«t  instmction. 


fBui 


,  —  France  and  England  in  North  Am«riea,  A  StfieM  tif  Mtst^ricai 
[JVarmfrVof.  By  Francis  Parkmak,  Author  of  •*Hislory  of  ibe 
Idnfpirai'y  of  PontiaiV  "  Pi-airfc  and  Itcicky  ^fmintain  Life/  &<v 
[Part  First.  Pivneert  of  France  in  the  Xrw  World*  Boston:  Litlla^ 
[Browfi,  iV  Co.     11305,     8vo.     pp.  xxii.,  4;iO. 

!  choice  of  §o  inji^igniiicaiit  a  thing  as  a  title  has  sKjraetimea  bad  no 

"imall  inlluence  on  tho  good  or  evil  fortunes*  of  a  IkmiK.     The  selection 

a  subjt*ct  haj»  ot^en  a  yet  more  immediate  besiring  on  the  fatr  of  an 

A  happy  judgment  in  tliis  particular  h  a  very  considerable 

timent  of  his  aptn<*^  for  hiis  tai^k,  and  a  by  no  means  unimportant 

of  lliat  innate  outfit  of  ability  which  iiij<ure.^  m  well  a.H  justified 

O'^p^rity.     To  know  }m  own  apf(t^idr*s  and   limitations,  to  obey  in* 

tsetively  the  natural  magiieiUm  of  lii^  talents  and  temperament,  provei 

■iter  to  be  giftc^d  with  that  la^te,  which,  if  not  it**df  genius,  U  at  lca«t 

un^rrinjj  eounf^ellor  that  make,*  if  :i       '  '  *    f'lr  ser%*iee  and  liueeesau 

f«irce  of  mind  will  overcome  ilie  m  -  and  n*pugnaney  of  a 

lurli-'ih  lhem«%     There  are  bicx'k?  which  luive  not  in  thtim  any  Mer- 

f,  win;;«d  me5?*ienj;er  of  the  god*,  the  guide  of  dreams.     'Ilio  ave- 

es  of  fame  »bow  majiy  an  ujuightly  monument  of  mit«advimcurou» 

I  Mr.  Parkman  has  fthown  a  fiiaguUr  felicity  fn  hii  fielection  of  topics. 
'Tbere  iaa  port  of  hiiitoiy  which  wc  raJli  •omewbat  indeftnitely,  perliaiia, 
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its  romance,  as  if  all  history,  rigbtlj  understood,  were  not  the  lii^^ieit 
poetry,  "accommodating  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.* 
There  are  bits  of  story  here  and  there,  however,  as  there  are  oomcn 
of  the  hmdscape,  that  are  more  especially  picturesque,  like  the  deitk 
of  Sir  John  Chandos  and  the  feat  of  John  Seaton  in  Froissart  There 
are  also  slender  currents  of  life,  adventure,  and  heroic  achieTemeot, 
which  seem  rather  to  be  swallowed  in  the  main  stream  of  events  thaa 
to  be  tributary  to  it,  but  wliich,  if  explored,  lead  us  among  soeneiy  ill 
the  more  charming  for  its  untrodden  seclusion  and  its  miniature  oom- 
pleteness.  There  are  inconsequential  achievements,  or  even  fidi- 
ures,  like  that  of  De  Soto,  which  have  a  singular  fascination.  Tber 
gratify  that  interest  in  personal  doing  and  suffering  which  is  strongrr, 
perhaps,  than  what  b  excited  in  us  by  the  fate  of  empires,  as  the  ms- 
jority  of  mankind  are  more  eager  for  gossip  than  for  a  knowledge  of 
great  events.  It  is  for  thb  picturesque  side  of  history,  as  of  nature, 
these  adventurous  sallies  of  character,  that  Mr.  Parkman  has  a  natmid 
predilection,  and  therefore  a  lucky  eye,  for  it  is  our  own  tempenuneots 
that  we  see  most  vividly  in  men  and  things.  This  intellectual  idiosyn- 
crasy, while  it  gives  vividness  to  his  narrative,  tinges  his  style,  and 
sometimes,  as  it  appears  to  us,  his  judgment.  There  is  a  little  too 
much,  we  will  not  say  floweriness,  but  botany,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
book,  which  makes  the  tragic  grimness  of  the  facts  contrast  somewhat 
unpleasantly  with  the  sentimentalism  of  their  setting.  For  example : 
^  Here  the  rich  gordonia,  never  out  of  bloom,  sends  down  its  thirsty 
roots  to  drink  at  the  stealing  bro^k.  Here  the  halesia  hangs  out  its 
silveiy  bells,  the  purple  clusters  of  the  wistaria  droop  from  the  sup- 
porting bough,  and  the  coral  blossoms  of  the  erythrina  glow  in  the 
sliade  beneath,"  &c  (p.  58.)  *  All  very  well  in  Bartram's  Journal,  or 
in  its  proper  place  in  Mr.  Parkman*s  ^book ;  but  here  it  is  cestbetically 
wrong.  It  is  to  mingle  flower  with  historical  painting,  distracting  the 
eye.  with  bits  of  bright  color,  from  the  heroic  figures.  The  French  on 
such  an  errand  as  here  described  would  not  have  noticed  them,  and  the 
reader,  who  only  sees  with  their  eyes,  feels  the  incongruity.  The  form 
seems  sometimes  to  make  our  author  forget  the  spirit,  though  it  is  here, 
after  all,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  moral  picturesque  which  is  more 
profoundly  impressive  than  any  gayety  of  costume.  Mr.  Parkman,  we 
think,  loses  sight  of  the  distinction,  when  in  his  Introduction,  makin<r  an 
antithesis  of  New  France  and  New  England,  he  wiys  that  the  latl*  r 
^  h]is  not  been  fruitful  in  those  salient  and  striking  forms  of  character 
which  often  give  a  dramatic  life  to  the  annals  of  nations  far  less  prrw- 
perous."  Winthrop  is  to  us  a  figure  more  attractive,  even  to  the  imagi* 
nation,  than  Champlain  or  Giriier.     Jonathuit  £Id wards  among  the 
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{oti^Rtonic  Indians  ailapting  Calvmijsm  to  the  demandi  of  logic,  U  i 
^mttntic  m  tlie  best  Jesuit  of  them  aJl.     And  in  what  wc  may  caU  tlie  ' 
bjriicallj  picturesque,  tbo  Canadi&ii  ex|>edItion  of  Arnold  may  vie  with 
oy  passage  in  tlje  history  of  Frencli  enterprise  in  th«*  Ni?w  World- 
ny  companwn   between  the  early  F^^neh  and  English  coloni various  ' 
thicb  would  account  for  diversity  of  results  from  original  difft^rvnce^ 
character,  without  allowing  for  variety  of  circumstance*  is  entirely 
jlUaciou.s,     The   French   were  invited  to  adventurous  explorution  by 
^eir  great  river    with  its    numeroua    aillueots,    and  by    the  ehuin^  of 
rger  and  lesser  lakes  that  stretched  westward  and  southward*     They 
bed  uo  {>ermanent  settlemenU  inlaud  a%vay  from  these  watery  high* 
^aya,  which  even  in  winter  were  still  guides,  us  well  as  «rao<Jih  tuid 
E>lid  rond<»     Their  habit  of  memoir- writing  gives  them  an  advantage 
ith  po>icrity  ;  but  that  a  f^pirit  of  daring  enterpristi  should  have  buen 
lantinglo  that  less  communicative  race  whicli  wrestled  with  and  tlux«w 
be  fihnggy  Pan  of  the  wildernes$>,  and  urged  into  untravelled  d$ea»  the 
logeiHiu*  cha«e  after  whalee,  is  hardly  conceivable. 
IMr.  Paiktnan,  shut  out  from  active  adventure  by  infinnitie«  of  body* 
and  wellnigh  debarred  from  rending  and  writing  by  a  iveakness  of  eye- 
ghl  only  short  of  total  blindness  has  consoled  himself  for  the  one  mi^ 
tune  by  tracing  and  celebrating  the  acliievemenls  of  others,  and  ha* 
jmquerod  the  other  by  a  cheerful  constancy  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
brave  spirits  whose  exploits  he  so  enlhu^-iastically  records.     In  hid 
ent  volume  he  Grbt  sketches  the  attempts  of  tl^e  French  at  colonlz* 
'  the  eoiists  of  Carolina  and  Florida,  ending  with  the  wild  vengeance 
Dominique  de  Gourgues,  that  last  derrin^Jo  which  ^how^  in  full  lin- 
eament* the  lierce  and  hanly  features  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  Iht-n 
Ifiih  more  fulness  of  detail  and  abundance  of  narrative  ^et*  befon*  us 
works  and  days  of  Champlain,  which  naturally  inTolve  tlie  history 
French  discoveiy  and  ficltlement  in  the  northern  part*  of  the  conti' 
ttiL     1 5  id  by  far  the  most  com  pie  te  and  inlcrv&ting  narrative  of  the^tf  ' 
ft^uik  wo  have  ever  re-ad»     If  it  lack  something  of  the  simple  gnice 
hd  attractive  quatntnesa  of  the  story  a^  told  by  the  original  nctor»  in 
iW  s  kind  of  charm  duo  to  a  certain  bluntnes!^  of  thinking  aixi  conne* 
je  no  longer  jjos»ible,  it  ha.^  the  adttintiip*  iti 
1  nnify  of  puriKuse,  and  in  a  com  predion  which 
now  more  sadly  demanded  tlian  ever  by  that  mo»t  impatient  of 
pn^  the  general  reader.     Clearness  and  accuracy  are  al^o  much  en-. 
red  by  31  r.  Parkman*^  own  familiarity  with  tiie  country  which  id 
i^  Mory,  and  •  the  red  men,  who  are  iueU 

j-s  in  it.     By  a   n        ^  ly  of  authoritiati,  and  by  jitsr-  * 

k  iavebligatlou  among  existing  tribes,  he  hu^  pcrba^  a  belter  riglti 
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to  ppealc  with  authority  as  to  the  moral  and  Intellectual  qnaUtiex  d 
those  too-oflen  idealized  savages  than  any  other  writer.  His  conHo- 
sions  are  hardly  more  flattering  than  those  of  Dr.  Palfrey.  Mr.  Pirk- 
man  has  that  prnne  merit  of  an  historian,  the  conscientious  study  and 
comparison  of  original  documents.  He  does  not  unrite  history  at  second 
hand.  He  has  that  hearty  enthusiasm  which  gives  warmth  and  life 
alilce  to  suhject  and  reader,  making  his  hooks  wholesome  reading  for 
hoth  old  and  young.  To  the  latter  such  a  volume  as  this  is  an  especial 
godsend,  offering  them  an  ideal  of  generous  hardihood.  We  have  many 
examples  of  hooks,  written  down  to  the  assumed  level  of  bojrs,  which  w* 
should  suppose  to  be  idiocy,  did  we  not  know  that  idiots  are  di^nely 
protected  from  such  rending.  A  book  likf  this  is  precisely  what  we 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  a  healthy  boy  along  with  the  Arabiaa 
Nighti),  that  the  balance  might  not  incline  too  much  either  on  the  side 
of  adventure  or  fancy. 

The  volume  gives  Mr.  Parkman  a  rank  with  the  best  of  oar  histori- 
ans, and  we  regret  his  infirmity  of  vision  the  more,  that  it  will  deby 
the  completion  of  his  projected  work,  and  keep  us  hungry  for  those 
parts  of  it  wliioh  will  be  the  freshest  and  most  interesting,  —  tfie  story 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  and  of  the  final  surrender  of  French  cokmizatioD 
to  a  force  morally  superior  to  its  own.  Unless  it  be  the  contest  be> 
tween  France  and  England  in  Hindostan,  there  is  nothing  in  history 
more  vividly  picturesque  than  the  battle-ground  of  arms  and  idt-as  in 
the  tra(;kles3  wilderness  of  our  Western  world,  and  we  know  of  none 
so  fit,  bpth  by  natural  inclination  and  study,  to  be  its  historian  as  Mr. 
Parkman. 


IG.  —  Voyage  de  Jaque$  Cartter  au  Canada  en  1534.  Nouv^e  Edi' 
ttony  publiee  cTaprh  r edition  de  1598  et  d*apres  Ramusio.  Par  2^ 
II.  MicuELANT.  Avec  deux  Cartes.  —  Documents  in^its  Mir 
Jaques  Curtier  et  le  Canada,  communiques  par  M.  Alfred  Ramd 
Paris :  Librairie  Troes.     1865.     pp.  vii.,  71,  53. 

The  fresh  interest  which  Mr.  Parkman*s  admirable  account  of  eariy 
French  adventure  in  North  America  is  awakening  in  American  read- 
ers leads  us  to  call  attention  to  this  reprint  of  the  Journal  of  the  first 
voya<re  to  Canada  of  Cartier,  the  bold  Breton  seaman,  the  explorer  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  namer  of  Montreal.  A  similar  reprint  of  the 
narrative  of  his  second  voyage,  in  1535,  was  made  a  year  or  two  since, 
lioth  of  tliese  volumes  are  carefully  edited  and  beautifully  printed,  and 
the  edition  consists  of  but  a  small  number  of  copies.  The  opportunity 
of  securing  these  volumes  should  not  be  lost  by  the  collectors  of  books 
on  American  history. 
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r.  —  A  Tftatht  Oil  the  Hitory  and  Practice  of  LunJicape  GarthHin^jy 
I  adapted  to  North  America^  etc^  etc^  with  Be  mar U  on  Unrul  Architec* 
iHte*  By  the  late  A,  J,  Do^vkijco,  Esq,  S«;vciUh  E^Utiun,  €iikr^'«V 
rt*vi?0(l.  and  newly  illuslrated.  Witli  ft  SupplemenL  By  URXur 
WiNTiiuor  S^RoksT,  New  York :  Orange  Judd,  ISCo.  dvo. 
pp*  XV.,  576. 

I  Mil  Dowxixg*9  work  on  Landscape  Gardening,  with  the  very  vatu* 
it  by  Mr.  Sar;?ent*  Rtill  holdn  m  place  m  sopite  of  tbe  vast 
lavement  oftiufie  and  knowli'dge  dunng  the  twenty  •five 
jearB  fiiiice  it  wa»  wriUeti*  as  the  betut  popular  and  easily  obtainable 
entlie  upon  tbe  ^l>ject9  which  it  embracns*      There  ts  great  need 
lier  ot  a  wholly  now  work  on  these  subjects,  adap^d  to  ihe  preaeiil 
cdii  of  our  finhlic,  and  brought  up  to  the  times,  or  of  a  revised  and 
liproved  edilion  of  Mr*  Dovvning*s  book- 

From  the  litle-pa^  of  the  volume  before  ud  wa  inferred  tlial  thii 

was  to  he  fiiipptied.     But  tbe  slatement  that  thi^  seventh  edition, 

thif»  edition  of  1865,  is  enhifged^  revi^ed^  and  newly  Ulusirated,  ha^ 

ao  far  as  we  can  disrover,  no  foundation.     The  volume  appears  ta  be 

aerely  a  reissue,  without  alteration,  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  work,  i»- 

nnder  Mr,  Sargent's  editorship  in  1859.     Mr*  Sitrp^ul  U  of  eoun*e 

in  no  way  responsible  for  Ute  mis;?tatement  of  the  publisher. 


IR, —  Th^  Wm-ht  of  WiLi^tAM  Sbakkspkjirk,  Me  Pta^  fditfd  from 
the  FoHo  of  MDCXXllI.,  mth  various  Rcat(i7irj$  from  all  the  EiH* 
ttam  and  all  the  Commentatort^  NoteM^  Introdttictnr^  Rtmnrk$^  a  //if* 
foriral  Shleh  of  the  Text,  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Protest  of 
the  En^fiih  Drama,  a  Mt^ivmir  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Eua^  wpon  Atj 
Genim.  By  Ricrard  6raxt  Whttk.  Vol.  L  BoetOftt  Ultle, 
Brown,  6t  C0.     1865.     8vo.     pp.  ccxcvi.,  2G0* 

WiTQ  thit  ripe  contribution  to  Shakespearian  liteniture,  Mr.  White 

to  a  close  hi*  edition  of  the  port  hej^un  eight  years  n«ro.     A  ipp 

four  yetiTi  divides  the  publieation  of  the  hut  volume  of  the  Phiy^ 

thi^  at  once  preliminary  and  conchiding  volume.     Mr.  White  \% 

fir^t  American  editor  tn  any  adequate  seoie,  the  tir^t,  that  is  wlio^e 

^  htIv  called  ortgitiat,  and  who  luui  brnu<;ht  to  hiji  timlc 

y,  that  coniaoienliour;  tibservanoe  of  the  hiW!«  whirh  < 

aid  guide  and  limit  I'ditonhipf  and  that  ta^tt^  fiHtndrd  in  knowledf^ 

tiirh  junily  phice  an  editor  in  the  fmot  muk  of  hi*  department4     Nor 

i  it  mily  among  the  American  eilitom  of  tiio  great  poet  that  we  would 
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assign  him  this  position.  After  an  examination  more  miniite  sad  i 
comparison  more  exhaustive  than  critics  are  often  in  the  habit  of  b^ 
stowing  on  the  subject  of  their  animadversions,  —  an  examination,  ve 
may  literallj  say,  of  every  reading  and  of  every  note,  and  a  comparisno 
of  all  the  modem  editions  except  Hie  so-called  **  Cambrid<r3  Shake- 
speare," published  since  his  own,  —  we  feel  thai  we  have  a  right,  as  we 
are  sure  we  are  under  the  obligation,  to  pronounce  his  edition  the  best 
in  all  essential  particulars  that  has  yet  been  made.  A  work  90  faithfbl 
and  so  thorough  deserves  not  only  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare, but  especially  of  all  Americans  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  Mr. 
White's  labors  are  an  honor  to  the  scholarship  of  his  country,  and  of 
more  true  service  to  her  good  repute  than  all  the  demonstrations  of  her 
material  prosperity  and  power,  and  all  the  Fourth-of-Jutyisms  of  her 
panegyrists  put  together.  There  is  an  Americanism  in  Mr.  White  of 
the  sterling  kind  which  assumes  our  equal  right  in  the  noble  language 
and  the  rich  literary  inheritance  of  our  ancestors,  and  justifies  it  by  his 
mastery  over  the  one  and  the  scholarly  use  he  knows  how  to  make  of 
the  other.  There  are  some  trifling  points  concerning  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  disagree  with  him,  though  in  doing  so  we  should  acknowl- 
edge, at  the  same  time,  that  where  his  judgment  loses  its  wonted  coolnen 
it  is  because  of  an  ardor  of  mind  which  is  one  of  the  most  needful  as 
well  as  highest  qualifications  for  his  task.  But  our  present  office  is  by 
no  means  controversial.  We  feel  that  gratitude  \'^  more  in  place  here 
than  verbal  criticism,  and  that  whoever  would  f^rumble  over  a  gifl  like 
this  would  look  Eclipse  in  the  mouth.  It  is  far  more  grateful  to  our 
feelings,  as  it  is  more  just,  simply  to  add  our  thanks  to  the  rest  for  what 
is  truly  a  national  benefaction. 

If  we  needed  to  justify  our  high  estimation  of  Mr.  White  as  a  critic, 
and  of  precisely  that  kind  most  fitted  for  an  undertaking  like  hiss  we 
should  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  his  animadver>ions  upon 
the  famous  Collier  folio  of  1G32.  With  no  other  weapons  than  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Collier's  own  specimens,  he  succeeded  in  demolishing 
any  claim  of  the  book  to  what  we  may  call  synchronous  authority. 
With  a  single  exception  (in  Blackwood's  Matnizine  for  August,  1853) 
he  was  the  first  adverse  critic  of  this  unhappy  volume,  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  demonstration  has  been  since  added  in  England  to  the  re- 
sults he  arrived  at,  except  what  could  be  supplied  by  access  to  original 
^O'uments,  and  by  chemic  and  microscopic  tests,  which  were,  of  ci>ur»e, 
out  of  the  question  in  his  case.  In  that  field  Mr.  White  fairly  won  hb 
spurs  as  a  critic  Nor  was  the  temper  of  his  animadversions  less  adrai- 
rahle  than  their  learning  and  acutcness,  thus  putting  him  in  very  grace- 
ful contrast  with  the  principal  combatants  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
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I  same  tone  charactrrixes  Mr.  "^riiiic's  remarki  on  ihU  matlor  In  hts 

ch  of  ihe  history  of  Uie  text  in  th«?  Yolunie  before  nsi.     The  qnc«* 

may  now  be  considered  aa  settled  by  Mr.  Hiimihoti*8  raoriogmfib  j 

Ir.  White  spealvs  of  Mr.  Collier  with  thf  tenilf*m€*-is  due  to  a  fnllen 

m'lM^  who,  however  criminal  in  this  case,  dei*erve«i  thunkn  for  other 

Drt«nt  8crvict*s. 

be  four  year*  thai  have  passed  since  tlie  appefirance  of  Mr,  White** 
il^h  volume  have  been  such  as  amply  to  account  for  the  delay  of  the 
Srst,     The  mind  occupied  with  the  varying  fortnn*-*^  of  a  contlict  lika 
which  huA  just  happily  ended,  could  hardly  be  in  a  condition  to 
I  text^  or  estimate  authorities ;  and  the  eye  tbat  mu.^t  conttnnally 
uniiiug  over  the  \Uu  of  killed  and  wounded,  dreading  the  slab  of 
dear  uame^  was  not  the  one  on  which  mi^^p laced  h.-ttcr*  and  tmv* 
wonU  would  make  their  due  inipre^^^ion.     But  Mr.  White  bad 
tbeen  idle.     If  we  mny  trust  to  internal  evidence,  be  is  the  author 
ertiiin  letter*  in  the  London  "Spectator,**  wliicb  niudt  hove  done 
iieh  toward  enlightening  and  rectifying  public  opinion  in   England 
lib  regard  to  this  country,  and  rumor  attributes  to  him  tlmt  remarkably 
ftatire,  "  The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,^  which  did  equally  good  ser* 
at  homev    Tlie  vobime  before  ut  contains,  btrside  the  Poems,  n 
of  »ShakeBpeare,  an  E^^ay  on  hh  Genius,  a  history  of  the  tPXt^  and 
be  Fnghi^h  Dranin,  all  of  them  chnnicterixed  by  the  «ame  clt^ami^a 
ndgmeut,  acuteness  of  criticism,  preciiiion  of  statement,  and  acquidnt* 
\  with  tl»e  dubjeci,  which  our  previous  knowledge  of  Blr.  White  gare 
bt  to  expect 
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